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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.  VI 


The  Fourth  Volume  of  Modem  Faktders  was,  as  already  explained, 
written  and  published  much  at  the  same  time  as  the  Third.  It  has, 
therrfore,  been  dealt  with  generally  in  the  preceding  Introduction. 
Some  particular  remarks  remain,  however,  to  be  made  as  usual  under  the 
heads  of  Text^  MamucriptSf  and  lUuHraikma. 

The  Text  of  this  volume  will  be  found  to  differ  considerably  from 
that  of  any  preceding  edition,  and  for  the  first  time  stands  as  the 
author  finally  intended.  The  alterations  now  made  come  from  three 
sources:  (1)  Ruskin^s  own  copy  for  revision;  (2)  a  copy  formerly  be- 
longing to  Ruskin,  and  now  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Edmundson,  of  Byerswood, 
Windermere,  in  which  the  author  had  made  some  notes  and  corrections; 
(S)  the  published  text  of  Coeli  Enarrani  and  In  Mowtibus  Sanctis^  and 
A  proof  which  Ruskin  had  carefully  revised  for  an  intended  further 
chapter  in  the  latter  work  (see  below,  p.  1S5  n.). 

The  bibliographical  particulars  of  these  two  series  of  reprints 
from  Modem  Painiers  have  already  been  given  (Vol.  III.  pp.  Ixii., 
Ixiii.).  The  portions  of  the  reprints  which  attach  themselves  to 
the  present  volume  are  (1)  the  Prefisiee  to  CoeK  Enarrani.  This 
contains  some  general  remarks  by  the  author  on  the  style  and  substance 
of  volume  iv.,  and  is  accordingly  here  reprinted  in  an  appendix 
(pp.  486,  487).  (2)  The  first  chapter  of  CoeU  Enarranty  being  a  reprint 
of  ch.  vi.  of  volume  iv.  Here  the  author  made  no  revision.  (8)  Chapters 
ii.  and  iii.  of  In  Moniibue  Sa/nctis^  being  respectively  ch.  vii.  and  the 
first  portion  of  ch.  viii.  of  volume  iv. ;  it  is  the  rest  of  ch.  viiL  which 
was  put  into  print  and  revised  by  Ruskin  for  an  intended  later  part 
of  the  same  book.  These  portions  of  volume  iv.  were  considerably 
revised;  and  notes  and  postscripts  were  added.  The  notes  will  here 
be  found  in  their  several  places  {e^^  pp.  116,  121,  1S8,  180,  181);^ 

>  For  the  notes  added  from  Fronds  ApreHei,  see  the  ezfftlanation  (which  sppliM 
to  this  VQlame  also)  given  in  VoL  V.  p.  Izi. 
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for  the  postacriptfl,  see  pp.  127, 144.  The  textual  revirions  are  all  enu- 
merated, or  referred  to,  in  the  usual  list  of  Varue  Ltdianti  (pp.  xxix.-xxxi.). 

These  textual  revisions  and  explanatory  notes  occur  m  chapters 
of  Modem  PahUere  to  which  the  author  attached  particular  import- 
ance. He  considered  the  mountain-chapters  in  this  volume  to  be,  as 
we  have  seen,^  among  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  writings.  He  here 
suggests  that  some  of  the  passages  in  question  *' should  be  read  to 
young  people  by  their  tutors  as  an  introduction  to  geological  study.^* 
Fortunate  are  the  young  people  who  are  allowed  so  attractive  a  guide ; 
for  apart  from  all  questions  of  geological  theory,  Buskin^s  chapters 
have  the  unquesti<Hiable  interest  and  value  which  attach  to  the  direct 
observati<His  of  a  singularly  acute  eye.  ^Precisely  the  same  faculties* 
of  eye  and  mind  are  concerned,^  he  says  elsewhere,'  **in  the  analysia 
of  natural  and  of  pictorial  forms.^  Ruskin,  as  Mr.  Ccrflingwood 
observes,  knew  ^more  about  scenery  than  most  geologists,  and  more 
about  geology  than  most  artists.^*  Ruskin^s  classification  of  rocks  into 
^crystailines^  and  ^coherents^  was  adopted,  it  may  be  remarked,  by 
Professor  Bonney  in  his  Alpine  Segiam  qf  Switzerland  (1868);  in  quoting 
many  passages  from  the  present  volume,  he  truly  describes  it  as  ^*  a 
book  that  no  lover  of  the  Alps  should  be  without.*"  In  an  obituary 
notice  of  Ruskin  in  1900,  the  President  of  the  Geological  Society  referred 
in  like  manner  to  **  his  services  to  our  science  in  directing  the  attention 
of  artists  and  others  to  the  effect  of  geological  structure  and  of  the 
characters  of  rocks  on  scenery,^  and  instanced  the  fourth  volume  of 
Modem  Painters  as  a  work  that  *' might  be  read  with  advantage  by 
many  geologists.^  ^  Ruskin,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  here  also^ 
as  in  much  else  of  his  work,  somewhat  of  a  pioneer.  Professor  Alphonse 
Favre^s  study  of  the  Savoy  mountains^  did  not  appear  till  1867,  and 
Professor  Heim^s  Mechanismut  der  GebirgMldung  (on  which  Lord  Ave- 
bury^s  Scenery  of  Suitzerland,  1896,  is  founded)  not  till  1878. 

Here,  as  in  some  other  subjects  of  inquiry,  Ruskin^s  study  was  not 
specialised  and  systematic;  but  in  this  case  it  was  sustained  and  never 
absent  from  his  mind.     Many  passages  from  his  diaries,  already  cited, 

1  Vol.  V.  p.  Ivil.,  and  see  below,  p.  486. 

*  See  p.  128,  author's  note  of  1885. 

>  Pdstscript  to  chapter  i.  of  In  MontUm*  SanotU,  reprinted  in  a  later  Tolame  of 
this  edition. 

«  lAfi  qfRuMn,  1900,  p.  206. 

^  Annual  Address  hj  the  Prsaident,  William  Whitaker,  F.R.S.,  Maj  1900 ; 
QuarteHif  Journal  qfthe  Geological  Society,  vol.  66,  pp.  Ix.-lzi. 

*  For  some  references  by  Ruskin  to  this  work,  see  his  Introduction  to  W.  6. 
Collingwood's  Limeeiene  Alpe  ^  Savoy, 
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show  how  confltant  was  his  interest  in  geology,^  and  it  should  here  be 
added  that  the  diaries,  to  which  he  referred  in  writing  the  present 
volume,  contain  innumerable  memoranda,  calculations,  diagrams,  and 
sketches.*  He  was  also,  as  in  later  volumes  we  shall  have  further 
occasion  to  remark,  a  great  collects  of  mineralogical  specimens.  The 
hammer  was  as  inseparable  a  companion  of  his  mountain  rambles  as 
the  note-book  and  the  paint-box.  There  is  hardly  a  page  of  his 
diaries  in  Switzerland  which  does  not  contain,  each  day,  notes  of  speci- 
mens collected. 

Ruskin^s  geological  speculations  are  noticed  in  the  Introduction  to 
a  later  volume  in  which  his  papers  on  geology  and  mineralogy  are 
collected.  Here,  however,  it  should  be  observed  that  while  the  present 
chapters  contain  some  theoretical  remarks  to  which  he  afterwards  came 
to  attach  particular  importance — as,  for  instance,  his  contention  with 
regard  to  the  stability  of  existing  rock  structure  (see  p.  486  n.),  in  other 
respects  they  show  adherence,  in  some  measure,  to  current  views  which 
he  afterwards  very  emphatically  controverted.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  erosive  power  both  of  water  and  of  glaciers ;  see  the 
author^s  notes  on  pp.  116, 12S,  127. 

The  mamucripts  of  this  volume  to  which  the  editors  have  had 
access  are  those  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  (formerly 
in  that  of  Mr.  G.  Allen).  They  consist  of  (1)  a  volume  containing, 
with  several  chapters  of  volume  iii.  (see  Vol.  V.  p.  4S8),  an  early 
draft  of  the  following  chapters:  ch.  xvii.,  §§  89  to  end;  ch.  ii.  §§  5-9; 
ch.  i.  §§  2  to  end ;  cH.  iii. ;  ch.  iv. ;  ch.  v. ;  ch.  iii.  §§  l-ftt ;  du  iv. 
§§  8  to  end;  ch.  v.;  ch.  iv.  ^  S-4;  ch.  v.  §g  1-5.  These  contents  are 
here  enumerated  in  the  order  in  which  the  MS.  sheets  were  bound 
up,  and  the  reader  will  observe  that  some  portions  are  duplicated ;  the 
enumeration  thus  illustrates  the  extensive  process  of  rewriting  and  re- 
arranging which  the  book  went  through.  (8)  On  200  foolscap  leaves, 
the  MS.  at  a  later  stage  of  chs.  i.,  vi.-xii.,  xiv.~xvi,  xix.  (8)  An- 
notated proofs  of  chs.  iii.,  iv.,  v.;  portions  of  chs.  xi.  and  xii.; 
ch.  xiii.~xix.  (with  some  omissions),  and  the  appendices.  The  first 
draft  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  which  was  ultimately  discarded; 
the  author  included  a  portion  of  a  discarded  chapter  in  an  appendix 
(see  below,  p.  479),  in  which  also  he  explains  his  reasons  for  omitting 

^  See^  for  instanoe^  Vol.  V.  p.  xxviiL 

*  Somo  of  his  numerous  geological  dnwiugi'were  shown  in  the  Ruskin  Exhibition 
at  Manehester,  1904. 
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much  that  he  had  written.    Of  some  portions  of  the  book  (notably  of 
chs.  xiii.  and  xx.)  there  is  no  MS. 

An  examination  of  these  Tarioos  MSS.  and  proofs  shows  that  the 
present  volume,  which  contains  many  of  Ruskin^s  finest  passages,  was 
also  among  the  writings  which  gave  him  most  trouble,  ami  were  most 
carefully  polished  and  revised.  As  has  been  already  said,  the  author 
had  the  two  volumes  (iii.  and  iv.)  in  hand  at  once,  and  at  first  they 
were  to  have  been  but  one.  It  may  be  interesting,  as  showing  how 
the  theme  grew  under  treatment,  to  give  from  the  first  draft  his  list 
of  proposed  contents : — 

'<Ch.  1.  Greatness  of  Style. 

2.  Realisation. 

3.  Of  Great  Art. 

4.  Of  False  Religious  Ideal. 

5.  Of  False  Profane  Ideal. 

6.  Of  True  Purist  Ideal. 

7.  Of  True  Naturalist  Ideal. 

8.  Of  True  Grotesque  Ideal. 

9.  Of  Finish. 

10.  Of  Imitation. 

11.  Of  Landscape  Purist  Ideal. 

12.  Of  Landscape  Naturalist  Ideal. 
IS,  Of  Landscape  Grotesque  Ideal. 

14.  Of  Turner's  Colour. 

15.  Of  Turner's  Chiaroscuro. 

16.  Of  Turner's  Drawing,  as  dependent  on  Effects  of  Distance. 

17.  Of  Turner's  Drawing,  as  dependent  on  Love  of  Mystery. 

18.  Of  the  Meaning  of  Landscape. 

19.  The  Firmament. 

20.  The  Dry  Land. 

21.  The  Utilities  of  Mountains. 

22.  The  Moral  of  Mountains. 

23.  The  Materials  of  Mountains. 

24.  The  Sculpture  of  Mountains. 

25.  Corollaries." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  the  author^s  revisions  from  page  to 
page;  but  it  will  be  instructive  perhaps  to  select  a  few  well-known 
passages  and  exemplify  his  processes  of  what  he  calls  ^^  working  up.*"^ 
We  take  first  the  description  of  the  old   tower  of  Calais  Church,  to 

1  See  Vol.  XII.  p.  zzxi. 
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which  reference  has  already  been  made.^  The  following  was  the  first 
draft  of  §  *:— 

''The  large  neglect,  the  noble  unsightlinesa  of  it;  the  decay  and  record 
of  its  years  written  so  visibly  upon  it^  yet  without  danger^  sign  of  weak- 
ness, or  decay;  the  stem,  meagre  massiveness  and  quiet  gloom  of  its 
poverty;  gnawed  away  by  the  channel  winds,  and  overgrown  with  the 
black  and  bitter  sea  grasses ;  stripped  of  all  comeliness  as  if  by  a  blight ; 
its  slates  and  tiles  all  shaken  and  rent,  and  yet  not  falling;  its  brickwork 
ihll  of  bolts  and  holes  and  grisly  fissures,  and  yet  stable  like  a  bare 
brown  rock;  its  stripped  barrenness  and  desertness;  its  utter  carelessness 
of  what  regards  it  or  thinks  of  it  in  passing  hy;  putting  forth  no  claim 
upon  us;  having  no  beauty,  nor  desirableness,  nor  pride,  nor  grace,  and 
yet  asking  for  no  pity,  neither ;  it  is  not  like  rains,  pensive,  piteous,  feebly 
or  fondly  garrulous  of  its  better  days  and  yet  useless;  but  useful  still, 
going  through  its  own  daily  work,  as  some  old  fisherman  beaten  grey  by 
storm,  yet  drawing  his  daily  net;  so  it  stands  with  no  memory  of  its 
youth,  nor  sweetness,  tenderness  of  age,  complaint  of  its  past  nor  woful- 
ness;  but  in' blanched  and  meagre  massiveness  and  serviceableness,  gather- 
ing souls  together  beneath  it ;  the  sound  of  its  bells  for  prayer  still  rolling 
through  its  rents ;  and  the  grey  peak  of  it  seen  far  across  the  sea,  principal 
of  the  three  that  rise  above  the  waste  of  surfy  sand  and  hillocked  shore — 
the  lighthouse,  for  Life  and  Death;  and  the  Hall  belfry,  for  Labour  and 
Rest;  and  this  Church  Tower,  for  Praise/' 

The  passage  went  through  many  intermediate  shapes  before  its  final 
form  was  arrived  at;  but  comparing  this  first  form»  with  the  last, 
the  reader  will  note  how  the  author  omitted  superfluous  words,  pared 
down  alliterations,  and  knit  the  sounds  together  into  closer  harmony 
with  the  sense.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  a  careful  analysis  of  Ruskin^s 
literary  technique^  has  observed  how  much  the  author  relies  upon 
anonance  for  Ids  effect;  meaning  by . assonance,  as  distinct  from  allitera- 
tion, ^the  recurrence  of  the  same,  or  of  cognate  sounds,  not  merely 
in  tlie  first  letter  of  words,  but  where  the  stress  comes,  in  any  part 
of  a  word,  and  that  in  sounds  whether  vowel  or  consonant."*  The 
passage  just  given  is  cited  in  illustration,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  while  some  of  the  effects  in  question — as,  for  instance,  the  ex- 
pressive phrase  *Hhe  sound  .  .  .  rolling  through  its  rents" — were 
written  down  at  once,  others  were  obtained  after  many  retouchings^— 


1  VoL  V.  p. 

>  ''Raskin  as  Master  of  Prose,"  in  Tennywn,  Siukin,  MiU^  and  other  Literary 
StHmaUi,  1809,  p.  62. 
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as,  for  instaaoe,  in  the  latt  worda^  with  the  tripk  allitemtioii,  the 
secmid  of  them  being  inverted  (**bd6rj  for  faftour^).  To  such  analysis 
as  this— most  instmctiTe  to  the  student,  and  similar  to  that  which 
the  critic  himself  applied  to  IHumer^s  compositions — ^Ruskin  would  per- 
haps have  remarked,  in  the  words  which,  as  he  mentions,  were  used 
by  Tennyson  when  some  one  pointed  out  to  the  poet  various  laws 
dedudble  from  his  versification:  ^^It^s  all  true;  I  do  observe  them, 
but  I  never  knew  it.^^ 

Another  passage  in  this  volume  is  dted  by  the  same  critic  for  its 
majestic  effect  as  a  whole,  and  for  its  incidental  felicities — the  account 
of  the  peasants  of  the  Valaas,  in  the  chapter  on  ^Ihe  Mountain 
Gloom  "^  (ch.  six.  I  4,  pp.  888-889,  below)«  Here,  again,  the  first  draft 
will  repay  careful  comparison  with  the  final  version  in  the  text:— 

"  Tk^  kmm  not  the  name  of  heauty  nor  of  knowledge.  They  kmm  dimly 
that  of  virtue.  Love,  patience,  hospitality,  tntA,  fidth,— these  things  th^ 
know  so  far  as  ihe^  can  be  kmmm.  To  glean  their  mesdows  side  by  side,  so 
happier ;  to  bear  tks  biUer  frost  amd  burden  up  the  breathless  mountain  side, 
wUkout  wutnmtnmg;  to  bid  the  stranger  drink  fiNNn  their  vessel  of  milk;  io 
look  ikabf  forward  ;  to  see  at  the  foot  of  their  low  death-beds  iks  form  6t 
a  pale  figure  upon  a  crosi^  djring  patiently  as  iksy  ;  all  this  separates  them  from 
the  cattle  and  the  stones  \  of  all  this  ikof  are  capaUe;  but  in  all  this  un- 
rewarded as  far  as  concerns  this  present  life.  For  them  there  is  neither  hope 
nor  acHoa  of  spirit;  for  them  no  progress  or  joy.  Hard  roof,  dariL  night, 
laborious  day,  ihsrst^  weary  aims  at  sunset;  thue  are  their  Ufe.  No  books, 
no  thoughts,  no  ckamge  of  pasdon.  Only  sometimes  a  day  of  rest  and  a  little 
sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  church  wall  as  the  bell  tolls  thin  and  fur  in 
the  mountain  air ;  a  pattering  of  a  few  prayers,  not  understood,  m  the  dark 
chapel ;  an  eveming  spent  by  the  more  sober  m  a  vague  act  of  adoration,  and  so 
bsck  to  the  sombre  home,  with  the  doud  upon  them  still  unbroken — a 
strange  cloud  of  rocky  gloom,  heavy  and  hopeless,  bom  out  of  the  wild  torrents 
and  skinless  stones,  and  unlightened,  even  in  their  religion,  except  by  the 
hope  of  some  better  thing  unknown,  mingled  with  threatening,  and  obscured 
by  an  unspeakable  horror, — a  feverish  scent  as  it  were  of  mar^^rdom  and  torture 
mingled  with  the  incense,  a  perpetual  memory  of  shaUered  bodies  and  warped  wills, 
and  lamenting  spirits  and  hurtling  fiames — ^the  very  eross,  for  them,  bedragged 
more  deeply  with  gouts  of  blood  than  for  others," 

The  words  here  printed  in  italics  were  either  omitted,  altered,  or 
transposed  in  the  ultimate  text;  and  if  the  reader  will  compare  the 

1  See  Vol.  XII.  p.  SCO. 
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latter  with  this  early  draft,  he  will  perceive  how  much  the  total  eftet 
was  enhanced,  and  how  many  of  the  felicities  by  the  way  were  intro- 
dneed,  daring  the  anthor^s  revision.  Some  of  these  the  cmomatopoeic 
line,  for  instance,  ^  as  the  bell  tolls  thin  and  hr  in  the  mountain 
air^ — ^were  thought  of  at  once;  but  observe  how  different  and  more 
simjJe  is  the  eflfect  of  '^  to  bear  the  burden  up  the  mountain  flank,  un* 
murmuringly,^  than  in  the  first  version;  or  note  how  the  closing 
words — ^the  very  cross,  for  them,  dashed  more  deeply  than  for  others, 
with  gouts  of  blood  ^ — ^have  gained  by  a  simple  transposition,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  word  ^bedragged.^  Ruskin  spared  no  labour,  to  assist 
his  mastery  of  language  and  intuitive  sense  for  melody;  it  is  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  notes  in  this  edition  to  illustrate  his  labour;  but  no 
less  do  they  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  style  was  the  man,  that  his 
words  came  from  the  heart,  that  what  some  imagine  to  be  mere  literary 
artifice  was  the  expression  of  acute  and  sympathetic  observation.^ 

Two  facmmiki  of  Ruskin^s  MS.  (in  its  final  form)  are  given  in  this 
volume.  Hie  first  (pp.  190^121)  is  from  ch.  vii.  §  4 ;  the  second  (pp. 
S96-297)  fit>m  ch.  xvi.  §  StS;  the  latter  is  here  included  as  having 
appeared  in  the  supplement  (October  189S)  of  lUiuiraHoiM  to  ike  BibUo^ 
graphy  qf  ike  Writingt  in  Prow  and  Verse  qf  John  Ruekmy  LL.D.y 
edited  by  T.  J.  Wise. 

The  ilbu^rationa  prepared  by  Ruskin  for  this  volume  were  especially 
numerous  and  important.  Hiey  consisted  of  thirty-five  engraved  plates^ 
and  116  woodcuts.  A  list  of  the  woodcuts  is  for  the  first  time  given 
in  this  edition.  Here,  more  than  in  any  previous  volume,  illustra* 
tions  and  text  were,  in  many  chapters,  inter-dqwndent  **A11  my 
half-vdame,''  he  says  in  ch.  xviii.  (§  S8), ""»  abstiaeted^  in  two  draw- 
ings  by  Turner,  which  he  included  in  his  illustrations.  He  refers  to 
the  ^^Goldau,""  and  more  especially  to  the  ''  Pass  of  Fakio,'**  from  which 
the  frontispieoe,  among  other  illustrations,  was  engraved.  So  much 
in  the  volume  turns  upon  this  drawing,  that  it  may  be  usefol  here  to 
describe  its  history  in  relation  to  Ruskin^s  many  and  varied  studies  in 
it.  Tumer*s  first  sketch  of  the  scene  was  made  in  184S ;  it  is  now 
among  the  sketches  lent  by  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  to 
the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford  (see  Vol.  XIII.).  The  drawing 
from  it  was  executed  in  1848  as  a  commission  from  Ruskin  (see  Epilogue 
to  Ruskin^s  Noiee  on  Aw  Drcmings  by   Turner  in  the  same  volume). 

1  Compare  RnsUn's  P^efim  to  Ooeh  Enarrani^  Mow,  p.  4M. 
*  See,  In  thii  eonnezion,  ch.  xrii.  §  43,  pp.  96^366. 
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Ruskin  was  full  of  admiration  for  it»  and  one  of  hit  principal  purpoaes 
in  his  Ccmtinental  journey  in  1846,  was  to  find  the  scene  depicted  by 
the  artist.  (See  Introduction  to  Vol.  IV.  pp.  xnr.  m.,  xxt.,  xzxt.).  He 
spent  some  days  at  Faido,  sketching  the  spot  and  noting  the  processes  of 
selection  and  inTention  followed  by  Turner  (see  Introduction  to  Vol.  V. 
pp.  xvi.,  xvii.).  One  of  Ruskin^s  sketches  of  the  actual  scene  was  shown 
in  the  Ruskin  Exhibition  at  Manchester  in  1904  (No.  150).  In  1862, 
on  his  way  back  from  Venice,  Ruskin  again  visited  the  scene  (Vol.  X. 
p.  xlii.).  And  now  observe  the  quantity  of  study  which,  founded  on 
these  personal  observations,  he  put  into  his  analysis  of  Tumer^s  drawing. 
He  had  sketched  the  spot.  From  these  sketches  he  etched  a  topo- 
graphical outline  (Plate  SO  in  this  volume,  between  pp.  84  and  86). 
He  made  *^a  careftil  translation  into  blade  and  white  ^  of  the  left-hand 
upper  part  of  Tumer^s  drawing ;  this  was  also  exhibited  at  Manchester 
(No.  146,  upper  drawing).  He  etched  the  same  portion  for  this  volume 
(Plate  87,  opposite  p.  869,  ''Crests  of  the  Slaty  Crystallines*^.  Again, 
he  traced  liie  leading  lines  in  this  portion  of  the  drawing  (Fig.  70, 
p.  272).  He  made  a  reduced  outline  of  the  whole  drawing,  exhibited 
at  Manchester  (No.  146,  lower  drawing),  and  etched  it  (Plate  21,  between 
pp.  84  and  86),  Finally,  he  cc^ied  the  central  portion  of  the  drawing 
to  be  engraved  as  the  fix>ntispiece  to  this  volume  (''The  Gates  of  the 
HUls^);  Ruskin^s  drawing  for  this  engraving  was  also  exhibited  at 
Manchester  (No.  161).' 

The  reader  should  note,  in  view  of  frequent  references  to  the 
drawing  in  Ruskin^s  books,  that  it  is  sometimes  called  "The  Gates 
of  the  Hills,''  sometimes  "The  Pass  of  Faido,''  but  more  often  "The 
St.  Gothard.''  The  detailed  study  given  to  this  drawing  is  very 
characteristic  of  him.  What  he  preached,  he  had  practised.  "  Foolish 
and  ambitious  persons,''  he  says,  "  think  they  can  form  their  judgment 
by  seeing  much  art  of  all  kinds.  ...  To  have  well  studied  one  picture 
by  Tintoret,  one  by  Luini,  one  by  Angelico,  and  a  couple  of  Turner's 
drawings,  wUl  teach  a  man  more  than  to  have  catalogued  all  the 
galleries  of  Europe."* 

The  labour  in  preparing  so  many  illustrations  as  this  volume  con- 
tained was,  as  will  readily  be  understood,  very  great.  But  there  was 
much  more   of  it  than  appears  on   the   surfiEtce.      It   was  only  after 

1  Raskin  also  oommissioned  Mr.  ArUiur  Severn  to  make  a  copy  of  Turner's  dfmw- 
ing  (Manchester  Exhibition,  No.  147),  ''made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Raskin,  who 
paid  the  artist  a  hundred  fuineas  for  it,  and  declared  when  the  original  and  the  copy 
were  placed  together  that  he  should  never  know  them  apart" 

s  Nole9  an  Aw  Drawing*  by  Turner,  17-19  a.  (VoL  XIIL). 
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experiments  in  another  kind  that  Ruskin  decided  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  so  many  steel-plates.  This  appears  fix>m  a  note  by  Mr.  AUen  which 
was  printed  in  the  BibKographjf  (iu  8S),  above  refierred  to: — 

'*  I  recolleet  in  1858  Mr.  Ruskin  asking  me  to  dispose  of  a  large  nmnber 
of  plain  wood  blocks  for  which  he  no  longer  had  any  use ;  at  the  same  time 
telling  me  that  he  had  obtained  them  for  Modem  Pamtert,  intending  to 
Ulustrate  that  work  mainly  by 'woodcuts.  He  also  gave  me  some  blocks 
drawn  upon  by  himself,  which  I  have  to  this  day.  One  of  these  was  the 
subject  of  Pkte  SI,  vol  iv.,  ''The  AiguOle  Blaiti^re"  from  the  same  point 
of  view."  1 

Having  once  decided  on  steel-engravings,  Ruskin  spared  no  trouble 
and  expense  in  making  them  as  perfect  as  possible.  Some  remarks  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Le  Keux,  the  engraver  of  many  of  the  best  plates,  illustrate 
this  point: — 

''  Mr.  Ruskin  never  fixed  a  price ;  I  charged  what  I  liked ;  he  never  com- 
phoned— in  fact,  ofiered  more.  One  PUtte,  'The  Tree  Stump  of  Claude/ 
he  said  I  had  made  too  good,  having  put  in  too  much  touch.  I  promised 
to  alter  it.  On  my  next  visit  I  took  him  another  proof  which  is  the  Plate 
printed.  He  asked  me  how  I  had  altered  it  so  well  I  told  him  I  had 
not  altered  the  Plate,  but  had  engraved  another,  as  it  was  much  less  trouble 
than  scraping  out  and  altering.  'Then  charge  me  for  hoth  plates,'  was 
his  request.  I  did  so.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  especially  pleased  with  'The  Moat  of 
Nuremberg/  The  tree  stem  of  Albert  Diirer,  reproduced  line  for  Une  in 
the  Plate  of  tree  stems,  he  thought  a  marvel."* 

In  the  present  edition  it  has  been  necessary,  owing  to  the  size  of 
the  page,  to  reduce  most  of  the  original  plates  by  photogravure;  the 
scale  of  reduction  is  about  one-fourth.  The  following  plates  are,  how- 
ever, printed  from  the  originals: — Nos.  20,  24,  28,  40|  41,  and  48. 

The  figureB  are  printed  from  the  original  wood-blocks,  with  the 
exception  of  Fig,  17  (p.  19S),  which  has  been  necessarily  reduced  to 
fit  the  page. 

Two  additional  plates  are  introduced,  being  photogravures  from 
drawings  by  Ruskin,  which  illustrate  the  chapter  on  ^^The  Mountain 
Gloom.'' 


^  Tbese  blocks,  drawn  on  by  Ruskin,  were  exhibited  at  Manchester  in  1904 
(Nos.  529-634) ;  tbev  were  never  cnt 

s  Again  from  the  BibH^grapkjf,  iL  34.  "The  Tree  Stamp  of  Claude"  it  PUte  4 
in  voL  ill.  ("Ramification  according  to  Claude");  the  "Moat  of  Nurembeig"  la 
Plate  76  in  vol.  v. ;  the  "tree  stem  of  DOrer,"  Fig.  9  in  Plate  2  in  vol.  iii. 
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Plate  A  is  of  one  of  the  old  bridges — iht  KapeUbrikkc — at  Lucerne 
(see  p.  S94).  The  drawing,  whidi  is  in  water  oolomn  (Ttxll^X  is 
at  Oxford  (Edoeational  Series,  Na  116). 

Plate  B  is  from  a  drawing  in  the  collection  of  Sir  John  Simon, 
E.C.B. ;  called  by  Ruskin  **  Mountain  Gloom :  near  St  Jean  de  Manrienne, 
on  the  Cenis  route.^  Hie  drawing  is  in  wash  and  body-colour  on  bulF 
paper  (18xl8>  «   ^  ^ 

E.  T.  C. 
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[Bibliegrapkicai  Nate, — Enumeration  10  here  made  of  the  separate  editions 
of  Modem  P<nnter$,  vol.  ir.  For  the  bihliography  of  the  complete  work^  and 
of  selectioni  fipom  it,  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  lTiii.-lxiii. 

Firet  Edition  (1866).— The  title-page  was  as  follows  :— 

Modem  Painters  |  Volume  IV.  |  Containing  |  Part  V.  |  of  Mountain 
Beauty.  |  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A.  |  Author  of  ''The  Stones  of  Veniee," 
''The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture/'  etc.,  etc.  |  [QiaoiaHm  from  Words- 
worth, as  in  vols.  I,  H,  and  ill]  |  London  :  |  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  66, 
ComhilL  |  1850.  |  [The  Author  reeervea  the  right  qf  tramlation.] 

Imperial  8ro,  pp.  xii.+411.  Hie  Preface  occupied  pp.  v.-viii. ;  Contents, 
pp.  ir.,  X. ;  List  of  Plates,  pp.  xi.,  xii. ;  Text,  pp.  1-^383 ;  Appendix,  385-411. 
The  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page,  and  of  the  reverse  of  the  half-title, 
is  "London :  Printed  by  Spottiswoode  A  Co.,  New  Street  Square."  Issued 
on  April  14, 1856,  in  green  ornamental  cloth  boards,  uniform  with  voL  iii. 
Price,  50b. 

Second  SdUUm  (1868).— This  was  an  exact  reprint  of  the  First,  except  fbr 
the  alteration  of  the  date,  and  the  addition  of  the  words  "  Second  Edition" 
on  the  title-page.     It  was  issued  on  April  2, 1868. 

No  other  editions  of  the  volume  were  issued  separately.  "Edition  3" 
below  means  the  first  edition  of  the  volume  in  the  complete  book  (1873). 


Varia  Leetionee. — ^This  volume  was  not,  as  a  whole,  revised  fbr  the  prese 
by  the  author  afler  its  first  appearance ;  bnt  portions  of  it  were  revised  for 
and  reprinted  in  In  MentibM  Sanetie  and  OoeH  EnarrmU  (see  above,  p.  xix.). 
The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  variations.  Alterations  consequent  on 
different  pagination  are  not  included,  except  where  something  more  than  the 
mere  number  of  a  page  is  affected. 

Liel  o/Phtee.  Called  "  List  of  Pbtes  to  VoL  IV."  in  previous  editions. 
The  list  here  (pp.  xL-xiu. )  is  modelled  on  the  list  as  published  in  the  first  edition* 
In  some  of  the  earlier  copies  of  ed.  1,  Plate  47  was  wrongly  numbered  "  49." 
In  ed.  3,  Plate  31,  "Blaitieie"  was  misprinted  "Blati^re,"  and  No.  36  waa 
misprinted  "6a"  In  the  1888  edition,  Plate  12a  was  re-engraved  by  Mr. 
George  Allen,  and  48  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Tomkins ;  the  list  was  altered  accord- 
ingly. In  the  small  complete  edition  the  list  was  reprinted  from  that  in  the 
1888  edition,  the  words  " Reproduced  from  engravings  by"  being  substituted 
for  "  engraved  by."    The  list  of  woodcuts  is  added  in  this  edition* 

Pr^fiiee,  §  4,  line  6,  page  226,  "at  the  first  line"  is  an  alteration  in  thie 
edition  to  suit  the  rearrangement  of  the  text;   in  the  original  editiona 
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'^piige  184  at  the  fourth  line  from  the  botfeom*' ;  which  words  weie  retained 
in  the  ifludl  complete  editioa,  though  the  reference  was  then  emmeoea. 

CSL  i  §  11,  line  11,  eds.  1  and  2  read  ''iUnme"  for  ''iUnmine" ;  §  13, 
line  18,  ed.  3  omiti  ''not"  heforo  "utterly  injnriooi";  $  17,  line  2Z, 
''juTenile  tricka"  here  pat  in  inTerted  commae  aa  marked  hy  RaaUn  in 
hia  copy. 

Oh.  iv.  §  1,  line  11,  ''referring"  here  nibrtitated,  as  marked  hy  RnaUn  in 
his  copy,  for  "hut  with  refeience" ;  §  8,  line  8,  "their"  hefoie  "  blue"  here 
omitted,  for  the  same  reason ;  §  4,  line  24,  "a  quarter"  here  substitated 
for  "half,"  for  the  same  reason;  §  7,  line  1,  ed.  8  omite  "not"  before 
"this  only." 

Ck.  V.  §S  19,  20,  ed.  8 reads  "Fig.  4"  for  "Fig.  6,"  and  tfieewnd. 

Ck.vL%2,  line  £,  see  p.  106  ». ;  §  8,  line9,  see  pi  111  n. 

C%.  VM.  §  6,  line  7,  the  new  paragraph  here,  and  the  "(I.)**  (as  below 
" (II.)"  and  "(IIL,)"  §§  8,  9),  are  introduced  from  the  ravised  reprint  in  In 
Jtantibtu  Sanctu;  so  in  §  7,  line  2,  the  italicising  of  "sor&ce";  and  in  the 
Bible  quotetion  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  sobstitntion  of  "^ttjeies"  for 
"  righleou9m^$9  "  (this  latter  correction  was  made  also  in  1888  and  in  the  small 
complete  edition). 

a.  vm.  §  1,  line  18,  ed.  8  reads  "is"  for  ''it" ;  §  2,  line  7,  eds.  1-8 
read  "  if  he  has  any  opportonity,"  altered  te  "  when  there  is  opportunity  "  in 
In  MmUibut  SanctU;  §  3,  last  line  but  one,  the  word  "  distribntiTe "  here 
added  in  accordance  with  Rnskin's  copy  for  rsTision ;  §  4,  lines  20  and  21, 
eds.  1-3  read  ^  a  different  shade  of  colour,  and  a  different  character  of  form  " ; 
the  alteration  in  the  text  here  waa  made  also  in  1888,  and  in  the  small  com- 
plete edition,  following  In  McnUbtu  Saneik  ;  §  4,  end  (see  author's  note  of  1886, 
p.  131)  ;  §  6,  line  10,  the  words  "though  all  of  one  Idnd"  are  here  transposed 
from  after  "each  other,"  as  marked  by  Ruskin  in  his  copy  for  revision; 
line  14  (see  p.  132  n.);  §  8,  line  1,  "all  these  orders  of  sabstence"  here 
Bubetitnted  for  "  all  these  substances,"  in  accordance  with  In  ManHbut  SanetU; 
so  also  in  line  4,  the  italicising  of  "flint  ;"S  18,  kst  sentences  (see  p.  130  n.); 
§  14,  line  48,  the  italicising  of  "  pure  dark  blue"  here  introduced  in  accord- 
ance with  Ruskin's  revision  in  the  proof  for  In  JianiUmM  SanetU;  §  15, 
author's  note  (see  p.  141 ».) ;  §  18,  line  19,  the  words  "among  them"  are  here 
added  from  Rnskin's  revision  in  the  proof  for  In  MmUibut  SanetU. 

Cft.  «i  §  3,  line  19,  eds.  1-d  read  "cotean,"  and  later  editions  "coteau," 
for"eoteanx." 

C*.  M.  §  6,  line  30,  "human"  before  "dost"  here  added  from  Rnskin's 
copy  for  revision. 

Oft.  dTtii.  §  1,  last  line  but  two,  "Lime"  for  "Lyme"  in  aU  previous 
editions ;  §  17,  line  14,  the  word  "opposite"  is  in  this  edition  omitted  after 
"Fig.  24." 

Ck,  WW.  §  4,  second  line  from  bottom  of  pegs,  see  p.  218  n. ;  §  18,  line  £, 
"Fig.  36  (on  the  next  page)"  is  an  alteration  in  this  edition  (owing  to  re- 
arrangement) for  "  the  above  figure." 

Oh.  jw.  §  8,  line  2,  all  previous  editions  read  "  in  moontein  " ;  a  misprint 
<as  the  MS.  shows)  for  "m  the  mountein" ;  §  28,  line  11,  "on  p.  270"  is 
an  alteration  in  this  edition  for  "  over  lea£" 

Oh.  mi.  %  7,  line  3,  ''next"  is  an  alteration  in  this  edition  for  "opposite"  ; 
§  14,  line  10,  the  reference  to  "0"  in  fig.  33  waa  wrouf^y  given  aa  "I"  in 
the  1888  and  small  complete  edition ;  §  10,  line  16,  the  words  "is  seen"  (in  all 
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prariona  editions)  are  here  omitted  from  before  **  than/'  as  marked  by  Raskin 
in  his  copy  for  revision ;  §  37>  line  17,  the  word  ^{Koni^iit)"  was  misplaced 
in  previous  editions  between  ''and"  and  ''lauiel";  §  d7#  last  word,  smaU 
complete  edition  misprinted  ''Veritas"  for  "Veritatis";  §  30,  line  13,  see 
p.dUn. 

Ck.  MtfH.  §  3,  line  2»  All  previons  editions  have  "ehi^ters"  for  "chapter"; 
§  11,  author's  note,  eds.  1  and  2  read  "Fig.  96"  for  "Fig.  96";  §  49,  line  9, 
"  observed  "  here  substituted  for  "  known,"  in  accordance  with  Ruskin's  copy 
for  revirion ;  and  similarly,  two  lines  lower,  the  words  "  but  one"  added. 

aLjnx.%1,  line  19,  "  seek  "  substituted  for  "  acknowledge  "  in  accordance 
with  Ruskin's  copy  for  revision ;  §  3,  line  5,  "  Valorsine  "  in  previous  editions ; 
§  4,  line  27,  "  dying  also,  patiently,"  in  previous  editions  is  here  corrected 
to  "dying,  also  patientiy"  as  in  JF^Widei  AgruUt;  %  6,  line  8,  "lay  down" 
is  here  altered  to  "  give  "  in  accordance  with  Ruskin's  copy  for  revision ;  so 
also  the  dashes  before  and  alter  "  poetically  minded "  are  removed,  and  a 
dash  inserted  before  "that  nightly" ;  §  6,  note,  " but  well  chosen''  altered 
to  "and  consistent,"  again  in  accordance  with  Ruskin's  copy  for  revision; 
§  31,  towards  the  end  of  the  penultimate  paragraph,  he  altered  "its  .  .  . 
it  .  .  .  its"  to  "their  .  .  .  them  .  .  .  their" ;  §  32,  six  lines  from  end, 
he  altered  "biding"  to  "abiding." 

CK  xw.  §  13,  line  3,  this  is  altered  in  accordance  with  Ruskin's  revision  ; 
hitherto  "...  ezdtiiig  the  poetical  and  inventive  foeulties,  in  peculiarly 
solemn  tones  of  mind" ;  §  17,  line  3, 1873,  ed.  3  reads  "Bergfaam"  ;  §  29, 
line  13,  "Lances"  in  all  previous  editions  for  "  Launces." 

Appendix  ii.  §  5,  line  17,  see  p.  481  n. 

The  headUnee  in  this  edition  have  been  altered  in  order  to  fit  the  page 
and  preserve  uniformity  in  the  edition.  In  previous  editions  the  headlines  on 
leftrhand  pages  were  the  subjects  of  the  chapters,  and  these  were  iepeated  on 
the  right-hand  pages  in  chs.  L-iiL,  vL,  viL,  xiz.  and  zz.  In  the  other  ehaptem, 
the  full  titie  ran  across  the  two  pages ;  thus,  ch.  iv.  had  on  the  leftrhand  pages 
"Of  Tnmerian  Mystery,"  and  on  the  right-hand  pages  "I.  As  Essential" ; 
ch.  ziv.  had  similarly  "Resulting  Forms,"  "I.  Aiguilles,"  and  so  on 
throughout] 
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PREFACE 


1.  I  WAS  in  hopes  that  this  volume  might  have  gone  its 
way  without  preface;  but  as  I  look  over  the  sheets,  I  find 
in  them  various  fallings  short  of  old  purposes  which  require 
a  word  of  explanation. 

Of  which  shortcomings,  the  chief  is  the  want  of  reference 
to  the  landscape  of  the  Poussins  and  Salvator ;  my  original 
intention  having  been  to  give  various  examples  of  their 
mountain-drawing,  that  it  might  be  compared  with  Turner's. 
But  the  ten  years  intervening  between  the  commoicement 
of  this  work  and  its  continuation  have  taught  me,  among 
other  things,  that  Life  is  shorter  and  less  availably  divisible 
than  I  had  supposed:  and  I  think  now  that  its  hours  may 
be  better  employed  than  in  making  facsimiles  of  bad  work. 
It  would  have  required  the  greatest  care,  and  prolonged 
labour,  to  give  uncaricatured  representations  of  Salvator's 
painting,  or  of  any  other  work  depending  on  the  free 
dashes  of  the  brush,  so  as  neither  to  mend  nor  mar  it.  Per- 
haps in  the  next  volume  I  may  give  one  or  two  examples 
associated  with  vegetation;^  but  in  general,  I  shall  be 
content  with  directing  the  reader's  attention  to  the  facts 
in  nature,  and  in  Turner;  leaving  him  to  carry  out  for 
himself  whatever  comparisons  he  may  judge  expedient. 

2.  I  am  afraid,  also,  that  disappointment  may  be  felt  at 
not  finding  plates  of  more  complete  subject  illustrating 
these  chapters  on  mountain  beauty.     But  the  analysis  into 

1  [See  in  that  volume  Figs.  41,  57,  62;  pt  vi.  ch.  yL  §§  10,  12;  eh.  viiL  §§  7, 
9, 11.1  ^ 
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which  I  had  to  enter  required  the  dissection  of  drawings^ 
rather  than  their  complete  presentation;  while,  also,  on 
the  scale  of  any  readable  page,  no  effective  presentation 
of  large  drawings  could  be  given.  Even  my  vignette, 
the  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume,  is  partly  spoiled  by 
having  too  little  white  p^>et  about  it;  and  the  fiftieth 
plate,  from  Turner's  Gk>ldau,  necessarily  omits,  owing  to 
its  reduction,  half  the  refinements  of  the  for^pround  It 
is  quite  waste  of  time  and  cost  to  reduce  Turner's  draw- 
ings at  all;  and  I  thereibre  consider  these  volumes  only 
as  guides  to  them,  hoping  hereafter  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  best  on  their  own  scale.^ 

8.  Several  of  the  plates  appear,  in  their  present  position, 
nearly  unnecessary;  14  and  15,  for  instance,  in  Vol.  III. 
These  are  illustrations  of  the  chapters  on  the  Firmament 
in  the  fifth  volume ;  but  I  should  have  had  the  plates  dis- 
proportionately crowded  at  last,  if  I  had  put  all  that  it 
needed  in  that  volume;  and  as  these  two  bear  somewhat 
on  various  matters  spoken  of  in  the  third,  I  placed  them 
where  they  are  first  alluded  to.  The  frontispiece'  has  chief 
reference  to  the  same  chapters ;  but  seemed,  in  its  three 
divisions,  prc^rly  introductory  to  our  whole  subject.  It 
is  a  simple  sketch  from  nature,  taken  at  sunset  from  the 
hills  near  Como,  some  two  miles  up  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake,  and  about  a  thousand  feet  above  it,  looking 
towards  Lugano.  The  sky  is  a  little  too  heavy  for  the 
advantage  of  the  landscape  below;  but  I  am  not  answer- 
able for  the  sky.     It  was  there* 

*  Persons  unacquainted  with  hill  scenery  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  Ay 
of  the  mountains  is  often  close  to  the  spectator.  A  black  thundercloud  may 
literally  be  dashing  itself  in  his  face,  while  the  blue  hills  seen  through  its 
i^nts  may  be  thirty  miles  away.  Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  enough 
understand  the  nearness  of  many  clouds,  even  in  level  countries,  as  compared 
with  the  land  horizon.     See  also  the  close  of  §  12  in  Chap.  iii.  of  this  volume. 


»  [For  a  I 
*  [i.e.,  to 


note  on  this  scheme  of  Raskin's,  see  VoL  V.  p.  9.] 
ToL  iii. ;  for  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume,  see  below,  p.  355.] 
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4.  In  the  multitudinous  letterings  and  references  of  this 
volume  there  may  possibly  be  one  or  two  awkward  errata ;  * 
but  not  so  many  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  delay  the 
volume  while  I  look  it  over  again  in  search  of  them.  The 
reader  wiU  perhaps  be  kind  enough  to  note  at  once  that  in 
page  226,  at  the  first  line  of  the  text,  the  words  <' general 
truth ''  refer  to  the  angle-measurements,  not  to  the  diagrams ; 
which  latter  are  given  merely  for  reference,  and  might  cause 
some  embarrassment  if  the  statement  of  measured  accuracy 
were  supposed  to  refer  to  them. 

One  or  two  graver  misapprehensions  I  had  it  in  my  mind 
to  warn  the  reader  against;  but  on  the  whole,  as  I  have 
honestly  tried  to  make  the  book  intelligible,  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  intelligible  by  any  one  who  thinks  it  worth 
a  careful  reading;  and  every  day  convinces  me  more  and 
more  that  no  warnings  can  preserve  from  misunderstanding, 
those  who  have  no  desire  to  understand. 

Denmark  Hill,  March  1856. 


^  [The   editors   hare  discoTered  only  tluree  misUkee  of  the  kind:  see  below, 
pp.  218  n,,  314  n.^  481  n.] 
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CHAPTER  I 

OF  THE  TURNERIAN  PICTURESQUE 

§  1.  The  work  which  we  proposed  to  ourselves,  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  volume/  as  first  to  be  undertaken  in  this, 
was  the  examination  of  those  peculiarities  of  system  in  which 
Turner  either  stood  alone,  even'  in  the  modem  school,  or 
was  a  distinguished  representative  of  modem,  as  opposed  to 
ancient,  practice. 

And  the  most  interesting  of  these  subjects  of  inquiry, 
with  which,  therefore,  it  may  be  best  to  begin,  is  the  pre- 
cise form  under  which  he  has  admitted  into  his  work  the 
modem  feeling  of  the  picturesque,  which,  so  far  as  it  consists 
in  a  delight  in  ruin,  is  pahaps  the  most  suspicious  and 
questionable  of  all  the  characters  distinctively  belonging  to 
our  temper,  and  art. 

It  is  especially  so,  because  it  never  appears,  even  in  the 
slightest  measure,  until  the  days  of  the  decline  of  art  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  love  of  neatness  and  pre- 
cision, as  opposed  to  all  disorder,  maintains  itself  down  to 
Raphael's  childhood  without  the  slightest  interference  of 
any  other  feeling;  and  it  is  not  until  Claude's  time,  and 
owing  in  great  part  to  his  influence,  that  the  new  feeling 
distinctly  establishes  itself. 

Plate  18  shows  the  kind  of  modification  which  Claude 
used  to  make  on  the  towers  and  backgrounds  of  Ghirlan- 
dajo;  the  old  Florentine  giving  his  idea  of  Pisa,  with  its 
leaning  tower,  with  the  utmost  neatness  and  precision,  and 
handsome  youths    riding    over   neat    bridges    on    beautiful 

^  [See  pp.  40d-410  of  that  yolume.] 
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horses;^  Claude  reducing  the  delicate  towers  and  waUs  to 
unintelligible  ruin,  the  well-built  bridge  to  a  rugged  stone 
one,  the  handsome  rider  to  a  weary  traveller,  and  the  per- 
fectly drawn  leafage  to  confusion  of  copsewood  or  forest.* 

How  far  he  was  right  in  doing  this;  or  how  far  the 
modems  are  right  in  carrying  the  principle  to  greater  excess, 
and  seeking  always  for  poverty-stricken  rusticity  or  pensive 
ruin,  we  must  now  endeavour  to  ascertain. 

The  essence  of  picturesque  character  has  been  already 
defined  t  to  be  a  sublimity  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  but  caused  by  something  external  to  it;  as  the 
ruggedness  of  a  cottage  roof  possesses  something  of  a 
moimtain  aspect,  not  belonging  to  the  cottage  as  such. 
And  this  sublimity  may  be  either  in  mere  external  rugged- 
ness, and  other  visible  character,  or  it  may  he  deeper,  in  an 
expression  of  sorrow  and  old  age,  attributes  which  are  both 
sublime;  not  a  dominant  expression,  but  one  mingled  with 

*  GhirlandAJo  is  seen  to  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage  in  this  plate, 
as  I  have  been  forced  again  to  copy  from  Lasinio,  who  leaves  out  all  the 
light  and  shade,  and  vulgarizes  every  form ;  but  the  points  requiring  notice 
here  are  sufficiently  shown,  and  I  will  do  Ghirlandajo  more  justice  hereafter.* 

t  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  chap.  vi.  §  IS.     [Vol.  VIII.  p.  236.] 

^  [In  the  first  draft,  this  plate  and  passage  were  intended  for  vol.  iii.  ch.  zviiL  §  27. 

After  mentioning  at  that  place  Claude's  reversion  to  Ghirlandajo^s  types,  the  MS. 

continues : — 

" ,  .  .  types  of  form ;  and  taking  whatever  he  [Ghirlsndajo]  had  done 
childishly  enough  to  fit  Claude's  capacity  away  from  aU  the  associations 
which  gave  it  value,  dress  it  up  in  his  newly  invented  sunshine,  and  pdm 
it  upon  the  public  for  his  own.  Yet  so  it  verily  is.  Compare  the  two  bits  of 
landscape  in  the  opoosite  plate.  The  upper  one  is  Ghirlandajo's,  out  of  the 
baclupxiund  of  his  JTblank  not  filled  in  J;  the  other,  part  of  this  landscape 
of  JVfoses  and  the  Suming  Bush  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  out  of 
Claude's  liber  Veritatis.  Now  observe:  Ghirlandajo  had  really  gone  to 
nature  for  most  of  his  materials ;  his  city  is  Pisa,  with  its  leaning  tower ; 
the  mountains  beyond  are  bold  and  not  ill-formed,  and  the  leafitige  above 
quite  well  drawn  and  perfect.  But  Claude,  borrowing  this  passage,  denatural- 
ises Pisa,  and  turns  it  into  one  of  his  impossible  cities,  made  of  nothing  but 
round  towers,  lowers  the  mountains,  turns  the  grand  and  simple  leafiige 
above  into  ignoble  and  indistinct  trees,  but  has  not  wit  enough  to  invent 
another  figure,  only  shifts  the  horseman  and  his  guide  off  the  bridge  to  the 
river  shore,  and  puts  ill-built  and  ridiculous  arches  of  stone  for  Ghirlandajo's 
timber." 

The  Ghirlandajo  is  from  his  fresco  (in  the  Church  of  Santa  Triniti,  Florence)  of 

'^  St  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata"  ;  the  engraving  was  published  in  1824.] 

*  [For  Lasinio,  see  Modem  Painters,  voL  iiL  ch.  xviiL  ^  13  (VoL  V.  p.  dd5)  ;  no 
further  illustration  from  Ghirlandajo  was  given ;  Ruskin  alludes  to  the  want  of  good 
engravings  from  him  and  other  Italian  masters  in  the  Cestus  qfAglaia,  §  46.] 
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18  .     The  Transition  from  GKirlandajo  to  Claude . 
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such  familiar  and  common  characters  as  prevent  the  object 
fix>m  becoming  perfectly  pathetic  in  its  sorrow,  or  perfectly 
venerable  in  its  age. 

§  2.  For  instance,  1  cannot  find  words  to  express  the 
intense  pleasure  I  have  always  in  first  finding  myself,  after 
some  prolonged  stay  in  England,  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
tower  of  Calais  church.^  The  large  neglect,  the  noble  un- 
sightliness  of  it ;  the  record  of  its  years  written  so  visibly, 
yet  without  sign  of  weakness  or  decay;  its  stem  wasteness 
and  gloom,  eaten  away  by  the  Channel  winds,  and  over- 
grown with  the  bitter  sea  grasses;  its  slates  and  tiles  all 
shaken  and  rent,  and  yet  not  falling;  its  desert  of  brick- 
work full  of  bolts,  and  holes,  and  ugly  fissures,  and  yet 
strong,  like  a  bare  brown  rock ;  its  carelessness  of  what  any 
one  thinks  or  feels  about  it,  putting  forth  no  claim,  having 
no  beauty  or  desirableness,  pride,  nor  grace;  yet  neither 
asking  for  pity ;  not,  as  ruins  are,  useless  and  piteous,  feebly 
or  fondly  garrulous  of  better  days;  but  useful  still,  going 
through  its  own  daily  work, — as  some  old  fisherman  beaten 
grey  by  storm,  yet  drawing  his  daily  nets :  so  it  stands,  with 
no  complaint  about  its  past  youth,  in  blanched  and  meagre 
massiveness  and  serviceableness,  gathering  human  souls  to- 
gether underneath  it;  the  sound  of  its  bells  for  prayer  still 
rolling  through  its  rents;  and  the  grey  peak  of  it  seen  far 
across  the  sea,  principal  of  the  three  that  rise  above  the 
waste  of  surfy  sand  and  hillocked  shore, — ^the  lighthouse  for 
life,  and  the  belfry  for  labour,  and  this  for  patience  and 
praise. 

§  8.  I  cannot  tell  the  half  of  the  strange  pleasures  and 
thoughts  that  come  about  me  at  the  sight  of  that  old 
tower;  for,  in  some  sort,  it  is  the  epitome  of  all  that 
makes  the  Continent  of  Europe  interesting,  as  opposed  to 
new  countries;  and,  above  all,  it  completely  expresses  that 
agedness  in  the  midst  of  active  life  which  binds  the  old 
and  the   new  into  harmony.     We,  in   England,  have  our 

^  [With  this  panage  comMie  NaU9  on  Praut  and  Hunt  (Plront,  No.  2,  and  see 
above,  Introduction,  p.  xxiiL}1  The  panage  from  ''The  eesenoe  of  picturesque 
character  "  (p.  10)  to  the  end  or  §  3  was  printed  as  Appendix  ii.  to  the  Nates  an  Praia 
and  Hunt,] 
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new  street,  our  new  inn,  our  green  shaven  lawn,  and  our 
piece  of  ruin  emergent  from  it, — ^a  mere  specimen  of  the 
Middle  Ages  put  on  a  bit  of  velvet  carpet  to  be  shown, 
which,  but  for  its  size,  might  as  well  be  on  a  museum 
shelf  at  once,  under  cover.  But,  on  the  Continent,  the 
links  are  unbroken  between  the  past  and  present,  and,  in 
such  use  as  they  can  serve  for,  the  grey-headed  wrecks  are 
suffered  to  stay  with  men ;  while,  in  unbroken  line,  the 
generations  of  spared  buildings  are  seen  succeeding  each 
in  its  place. ''v  And  thus  in  its  largeness,  in  its  permitted 
evidence  of  slow  dedine,  in  its  poverty,  in  its  absence  of 
all  pretence,  of  all  show  and  care  for  outside  aspect,  that 
Calais  tower  has  an  infinite  of  symbolism  in  it,  all  the  more 
striking  because  usually  seen  in  contrast  with  English  scenes 
expressive  of  feelings  the  exact  reverse  of  these.^ 

§  4.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  opposition  is  most 
distinct  in  that  noble  carelessness  as  to  what  people  think 
of  it.^  Once,  on  coming  from  the  Continent,  almost  the 
first  inscription  I  saw  in  my  native  English  was  this: 

"To  Let»  a  (Jenteel  HousBp  up  this  road." 

And  it  struck  me  forcibly,  for  I  had  not  come  across  the 
idea  of  gentility,  among  the  upper  limestones  of  the  Alps, 
for  seven  months;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  Continental 
nations  in  general  have  the  idea.  They  would  have  ad- 
vertised a  "pretty"  house,  or  a  "laiige**  <me,  or  a  "ocm- 
venient"  one;  but  they  could  not,  by  any  use  of  the 
terms  afforded  by  their  several  languages,  have  got  at  the 
English  "genteeL"  Consider,  a  little,  all  the  meanness  that 
there  is  in  that  epithet,  and  then  see,  when  next  you  cross 
the  Channel,  how  scomfrd  of  it  that  Calais  spire  will  look. 
§  5.   Of   which    spire   the    lai^geness    and   age   are   also 

1  r§S  2  and  3  mre  §  20  in  Frmidet  Agrestet  (1876),  whew,  at  this  point,  Ruakin 
added  toe  following  note : — 

no 

any 
''My  friend 

'  [For  the  fint  notes  of  the  following  poMafe,  see  the  extract  'from  Ruakin's 
diary  given  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  V.  p.  xxxr. J 
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o(^x)sed  exactly  to  the  chief  appearances  of  modern  England, 
as  one  feels  them  on  first  returning  to  it;  that  marvellous 
smaUness  both  of  houses  and  scenery,  so  that  a  ploughman 
in  the  valley  has  his  head  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  all 
the  hills  in  the  neighboiurhood ;  and  a  house  is  organized 
into  complete  establishment, — ^parlour,  kitchen,  and  all,  with 
a  knocker  to  its  door,  and  a  garret  window  to  its  roof,  and  a 
bow  to  its  second  story,*  on  a  scale  of  12  feet  wide  by  15 
high,  so  that  three  sudi  at  least  would  go  into  the  granary 
of  an  ordinary  Swiss  cottage:  and  also  our  serenity  of  per-* 
fection,  our  peace  of  conceit,  everything  being  d<me  that 
vulgar  minds  can  conceive  as  wanting  to  be  done;  the  spirit 
of   well-principled    housemaids    everywhere,    exerting   itself 
for  perpetual  propriety  and  renovation,  so  that  nothing  is 
old,  but  only  ''old-fashioned,"  and  contemporary,  as  it  were, 
in  date  and  impressiveness  only  with   last  year's   bonnets. 
Abroad,  a  building  of  the  eighth   or  tenth  century  stands 
ruinous  in  the  open  street;  the  children  play  round  it,  the 
peasants  heap  their  com  in  it,  the  buildings  of  yesterday 
nestle  about  it,  and  fit  their  new  stones  into  its  rents,  and 
trouble  in  sympathy  as  it  trembles.     No  one  wonders  at 
it,  or  thinks  of  it  as  separate,  and  of  another  time;  we  feel 
the  ancient  world  to  be   a  real  thing,  and   one  with  the 
new:  antiquity  is  no  dream;  it  is  rather  the  children  play- 
ing about  the  old  stones  that  are  the  dream.    But  all  is 
continuous;   and   the  words,  ''from   generation  to   genera^ 
tion,"  understandable  there.    Whereas  here  we  have  a  living 
present,  consisting  merely  of  what  is  ''  fashionaUe  "  and  '*  old^ 
fashioned";  and  a  past,  of  which  there  are  no  vestiges;  a 
past  which  peasant  or  citizen   can  no  more  conceive;  all 
equally  far  away ;  Queen  Elizabeth  as  old  as  Queen  Boadicea, 
and  both  incredible.    At  Verona  we  look  out  of  Can  Grande's 
vmidow  to  his  tomb;^  and  if  he  does  not  stand  beside  us. 

The  principal  street  of  Canterbury  has  some  curious  examples  of  this 


Witness, 


^  [So  in  Verona  and  iU  Ewers,  %  18.  Ruskin  speaks  of  ^'side  by  sids,  the  presence 
chambers  of  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  and  oompare  in  Seveti  Lamps,  the  kst  words 
of  the  chapter  on  "The  Lamp  of  Memory/'  Vol.  VIII.  p.  247-] 
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we  feel  only  that  he  is  in  the  grave  instead  of  the  chamber, 
— ^not  that  he  is  old^  but  that  he  mi^t  have  been  beside 
us  last  night  But  in  England  the  dead  are  dead  to  pur- 
pose. One  cannot  believe  th^  ever  were  alive,  or  anything 
else  than  what  they  are  now — names  in  school-books. 

§  6.  Then  that  spirit  of  trimness.  The  smooth  paving 
stcmes ;  the  scraped,  hard,  even,  nitless  roads ;  the  neat 
gates  and  plates,  and  essence  of  border  and  order,  and 
spikittess  and  spruceness.^  Abroad,  a  country-house  has  some 
confession  of  human  weakness  and  human  fates  about  it. 
There  are  the  old  grand  gates  still,  which  the  mob  pressed 
sore  against  at  the  Revolution,  and  the  strained  hinges  have 
never  gone  so  well  since;  and  the  broken  greyhound  on 
the  pillar — ^still  broken — better  so:  but  the  long  avenue  is 
gracefully  pale  with  fresh  green,  and  liie  courtyard  bright 
with  orange-trees;  the  garden  is  a  little  run  to  waste — 
since  Mademoiselle  was  married  nobody  cares  much  about 
it;  and  one  range  of  apartments  is  shut  up — ^nobody  goes 
into  them  since  Madame  died.  But  with  us,  let  who  will 
be  married  or  die,  we  n^lect  nothing.  All  is  polished  and 
precise  again  next  morning;  and  whether  people  are  happy 
or  miserable,  poor  or  prosperous,  still  we  sweep  the  stairs  of 
a  Saturday.* 

§  7.  Now,  I  have  insisted  long  on  this  English  character, 
because  I  want  the  reader  to  understand  thoroug^y  the 
opposite  element  of  the  noble  pictiuresque :  its  expression, 
hamely,  of  siiffering,  of  poverty ^  or  decay ^  nobly  endured 
by  unpretending  strength  of  heart  Nor  only  unpretend- 
ing, but  unconscious.  If  there  be  visible  pensiveness  in 
the  building,  as  in  a  ruined  abbey,  it  becomes,  or  claims 

*  This,  however,  is  of  oourse  true  only  of  insignificant  duties,  neces- 
sarj,  for  appearance'  sake.  Serious  duties,  necessary  for  kindness'  sake, 
must  be  permitted  in  any  domestic  affliction,  under  pain  of  shocking  the 
English  public 

^  [With  this  pssnge  mav  be  compared  the  description  of  a  typical  Cathedral  Close 
in  Th€  8t4mea  <^  Venice,  voL  li.  (Vol.  X.  p.  78).  In  one  of  his  copies  of  the  volume 
Ruskin  here  refers  on  the  subject  of  neatness  to  the  next  volume,  pt.  ix.  ch.  viL  §  21.] 
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to  become,  beautiful ;  but  the  picturesqueness  is  in  the  un- 
conscious suffering, — ^the  look  that  an  old  labourer  has,  not 
knowing  that  there  is  anything  pathetic  in  his  grey  hair, 
and  withered  arms,  and  sunburnt  breast ;  and  thus  there 
are  the  two  extremes,  the  consciousness  of  pathos  in  the 
confessed  ruin,  which  may  or  may  not  be  beautiful,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  it;  and  the  entire  denial  of  all  human 
calamity  and  care,  in  the  swept  proprieties  and  neatnesses 
of  Elnglish  modernism :  and,  between  these,  there  is  the  un- 
conscious confession  of  the  facts  of  distress  and  decay,  in 
by-words;  the  world's  hard  work  being  gone  through  all  the 
while,  and  no  pity  asked  for,  nor  contempt  feared.  And 
this  is  the  expression  of  that  Calais  spire,  and  of  all  pic- 
turesque things,  in  so  far  as  they  have  mental  or  human 
expression  at  alL 

§  8.  I  say,  in  so  far  as  they  have  mental  expression, 
because  their  merely  outward  delightfiilness  —  that  which 
makes  them  pleasant  in  painting,  or,  in  the  literal  sense, 
picturesque — ^is  their  actual  variety  of  colour  and  form.  A 
broken  stone  has  necessarily  more  various  forms  in  it  than 
a  whole  one;  a  bent  roof  has  more  various  curves  in  it 
than  a  straight  one;  every  excrescence  or  cleft  involves 
some  additional  complexity  of  light  and  shade,  and  every 
stain  of  moss  on  eaves  or  wall  adds  to  the  delightfulness 
of  colour.  Hence,  in  a  completely  picturesque  object,  as 
an  old  cottage  or  mill,  there  are  introduced,  by  various 
circumstances  not  essential  to  it,  but,  on  the  whole,  gene- 
rally somewhat  detrimental  to  it  as  cottage  or  mill,  such 
elements  of  sublimity — complex  light  and  shade,  varied 
colour,  undulatory  form,  and  so  on — as  can  generally  be 
found  only  in  noble  natural  objects,  woods,  rocks,  or  moun- 
tains. This  sublimity,  belonging  in  a  parasitical  maimer  to 
the  building,  renders  it,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
"  picturesque.'' 

§  9.  Now,  if  this  outward  sublimity  be  sought  for  by  the 
painter,  without  any  regard  for  the  real  nature  of  the  thing, 
and  without  any  comprehension  of  the  pathos  of  character 
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hidden  beneath,  it  forms  the  low  school  of  the  sur&ce* 
picturesque;  that  which  fills  ordinary  drawing-books  and 
scrap-books,  and  employs,  paJiaps,  the  most  popular  living 
landscape  painters  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  But 
if  these  same  outward  characters  be  sought  for  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  inner  character  of  the  object,  every  source  of 
pleasurableness  being  refused  which  is  incompatible  with 
that,  while  perfect  sympathy  is  felt  at  the  same  time  with 
the  object  as  to  all  that  it  tells  of  itself  in  those  sorrow- 
ful by-words,  we  have  the  school  of  true  or  noble  pictur- 
esque; still  distinguished  firom  the  school  of  pure  beauty 
and  sublimity,  because,  in  its  subjects,  the  pathos  and 
sublimity  are  all  by  the  way,  as  in  Calais  old  spire, — not 
inherent,  as  in  a  lovely  tree  or  mountain ;  while  it  is  dis- 
tinguished still  more  from  the  schools  of  the  lower  pictur- 
esque by  its  tender  sympathy,  and  its  refusal  of  all  sources 
of  pleasure  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  nature  of  the  thing 
to  be  studied. 

§  10.  The  reader  will  only  be  convinced  of  the  broad 
scope  of  this  law  by  careful  thought,  and  comparison  of 
picture  with  picture;  but  a  single  example  will  make  the 
principle  of  it  clear  to  him. 

On  the  whole,  the  first  master  of  the  lower  pictmesque, 
among  our  living  artists,  is  Clarkson  Stanfield ;  his  range  of 
art  being,  indeed,  limited  by  his  pursuit  of  this  character. 
I  take,  therefore,  a  windmill,  forming  the  principal  subject 
in  his  drawing  of  Brittany  near  Dol  (engraved  in  the  Coast 
Scenery),  Fig.  1,  Plate  19,  and  beside  it  I  place  a  windmill, 
which  forms  also  the  principal  subject  in  Turner's  study  of 
the  Lock,  in  the  Liber  Studiorum.^  At  first  sight  I  dare 
say  the  reader  may  like  Stanfield's  best ;  and  there  is,  indeed, 
a  great  deal  more  in  it  to  attract  liking.  Its  roof  is  nearly 
as  interesting  in  its  ruggedness  as  a  piece  of  the  stony 
peak  of  a  mountain,  wit^  a  ch&let  built  on  its  side ;  and  it 

^  [8tanfiMs  Cwut  Scenery,  a  Series  of  View  in  the  Britieh  Channel^  1896.  The 
''  Coast  of  BritUny  "  is  at  p,  26.  Tamer's  ''  Windmill  and  Lock '  was  No.  27  in  the 
Liber  ;  the  mill  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  one  which  formerly  existed  at  Hanwell^ 
not  fiir  from  the  site  of  the  present  Lunatic  Asylnin  *] 
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IS  exquisitely  varied  in  swell  and  curve.  Turner's  roo^  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  plain,  ugly  gable, — a  windmill  roof,  and 
nothing  more.  Stanfield's  sails  are  twisted  into  most  effec* 
tive  wrecks,  as  beautiful  as  pine  bridges  over  Alpine  streams ; 
only  they  do  not  look  as  if  they  had  ever  been  serviceable 
windmill  sails;  they  are  bent  about  in  cross  and  awkward 
ways,  as  if  they  were  warped  or  cramped ;  and  thdr  timbers 
look  heavier  than  necessary.  Turner's  sails  have  no  beauty 
about  them  like  that  of  Alpine  bridges;  but  they  have  the 
exact  switchy  sway  oi  the  sail  that  is  always  straioing  against 
the  wind ;  and  the  timbers  form  clearly  the  lightest  possible 
ftamework  for  the  canvas, — thus  showing  the  essence  of 
windmill  sail  Then  the  clay  wall  of  Stanfidd's  mill  is  as 
beautiful  as  a  piece  of  chalk  diff,  aU  worn  into  furrows  by 
the  rain,  coated  with  mosses,  and  rooted  to  the  ground  by 
a  heap  of  crumbled  stone,  embroidered  with  grass  and  creep- 
ing plants.  But  this  is  not  a  serviceable  state  for  a  wind* 
mill  to  be  in.  The  essence  of  a  windmill,  as  distinguished 
trom  all  other  mills,  is,  that  it  should  turn  round,  and  be 
a  spinning  thing,  ready  always  to  face  the  wind;  as  light, 
therefore,  as  possible,  and  as  vibratory;  so  that  it  is  in  no 
wise  good  for  it  to  approximate  itself  to  the  nature  of 
dialk  cliffs. 

Now  observe  how  completdy  Turner  has  chosen  his  mill 
so  as  to  mark  this  great  fact  of  windmill  nature ;  how  high 
he  has  set  it;  how  slenderiy  he  has  supported  it;  how  he 
has  built  it  all  of  wood ;  how  he  has  bent  the  lower  planks 
so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  the  building  lapping  over  the  pivot 
on  which  it  rests  inside;  and  how,  finaUy,  he  has  insisted 
on  the  great  leverage  of  the  beam  bdiind  it,  while  Stanfield's 
lever  looks  more  like  a  prop  than  a  thing  to  turn  the  roof 
with.  And  he  has  done  all  this  fearlessly,  though  none  of 
these  elem^its  of  form  are  pleasant  ones  in  themselves,  but 
tend,  on  the  whole,  to  give  a  somewhat  mean  and  spider- 
like look  to  the  princqsMil  feature  in  his  picture;  and  then, 
finally,  because  he  could  not  get  the  windmill  dissected,  and 
show  us  the  real  heart  and  centre  of  the  whole,  behold,  he 

VI.  B 
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has  put  a  pair  of  old  millstones/  lying  outside^  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  These— the  first  cause  and  motive  of  all  the  fabric — 
laid  at  its  foundation;  and  beside  them  the  cart  which  is 
to  fulfil  the  end  of  the  fabric's  being,  and  take  home  the 
sacks  of  flour. 

§  11.  So  far  of  what  each  painter  chooses  to  draw.  But 
do  not  fail  also  to  consider  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  drawn. 
Obsenre,  that  though  all  this  ruin  has  befallen  Stanfield's 
mill,  Stanfield  is  not  in  the  least  sorry  for  it.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  delighted,  and  evidently  thinks  it  the  most 
fortunate  thing  possible.  The  owner  is  ruined,  doubtless^ 
or  dead;  but  his  mill  forms  an  admirable  object  in  our 
view  of  Brittany.  So  far  from  being  grieved  about  it,  we 
will  make  it  our  principal  light ; — ^if  it  were  a  fruit-tree  in 
spring-blossom,  instead  of  a  desolate  mill,  we  could  not 
make  it  whiter  or  brighter;  we  illumine  our  whole  picture 
with  it,  and  exult  over  its  every  rent  as  a  special  treasure 
and  possession. 

Not  so  Turner.  His  mill  is  still  serviceable;  but,  for 
all  that,  he  feels  somewhat  pensive  about  it.  It  is  a  poor 
property,  and  evidently  the  owner  of  it  has  enough  to  do 
to  get  his  own  bread  out  from  between  its  stones.  More- 
over, there  is  a  dim  type  of  all  melancholy  human  labour 
in  it, — catching  the  free  winds,  and  setting  them  to  turn 
grindstones.  It  is  poor  work  for  the  winds;  better,  indeed, 
than  drowning  sailors  or  tearing  down  forests,  but  not 
their  proper  work  of  marshalling  the  clouds,  and  bearing 
the  wholesome  rains  to  the  place  where  they  are  ordered 
to  Ml,  and  fanning  the  flowers  and  leaves  when  they  are 
faint  with  heat.  Turning  round  a  couple  of  stones,  for 
the  mere  pulverization  of  human  food,  is  not  noble  work 
for  the  winds.  So,  also,  of  all  low  labour  to  which  one 
sets  human  souls.  It  is  better  than  no  labour;  and,  in 
a  still  higher  degree,  better  than  destructive  wandering  of 
imagination;    but   yet   that   grinding   in  the   darkness,   for 

^  [In  one  of  his  own  copies,  Raskin  here  notes  "  Compare  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  6  ** 
— **  No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  millstone  to  pledge."] 
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mere  food's  sake,  must  be  melancholy  work  enough  for 
many  a  livmg  creature.  All  men  have  felt  it  so;  and 
this  grinding  at  the  mill,  whether  it  be  breeze  or  souU 
that  is  set  to  it,  we  cannot  much  rejoice  in.  Turner  has 
no  joy  of  his  mill  It  shall  be  dark  against  the  sky,  yet 
proud,  and  on  the  hill-top;  not  ashamed  of  its  labour, 
and  brightened  from  beyond,  the  golden  clouds  stooping 
over  it,  and  the  calm  summer  sun  going  down  behind,  far 
away,  to  his  rest 

§  12.  Now  in  all  this  observe  how  the  higher  condition 
of  art  (for  I  suppose  the  reader  will  feel,  with  me,  that 
Turner  is  the  highest)  depends  upon  largeness  of  sympathy. 
It  is  mainly  because  the  one  painter  has  communion  of 
heart  with  his  subject,  and  the  other  only  casts  his  eyes 
upon  it  feelinglessly,  that  the  work  of  the  one  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  other.  And,  as  we  think  farther  over 
the  matter,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  indeed  the  eminent 
cause  of  the  difference  between  the  lower  picturesque  and 
the  higher.  For,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  lower  picturesque 
ideal  is  eminently  a  heartless  one;  the  lover  of  it  seems  to 
go  forth  into  the  world  in  a  temper  as  merciless  as  its 
rocks.  All  other  men  fed  some  regret  at  the  sight  of 
disorder  and  ruin.  He  alone  delights  in  both;  it  matters 
not  of  what.  Fallen  cottage  —  desolate  villa  —  deserted 
village — blasted  heath — ^mouldering  castle — ^to  him,  so  that 
they  do  but  show  jagged  angles  of  stone  and  timber,  all 
are  sights  equally  joyfuL  Poverty,  and  darkness,  and  guilt, 
bring  in  their  several  contributions  to  his  treasury  of  plea- 
sant thoughts.  The  shattered  window,  opening  into  black 
and  ghastly  rents  of  wall,  the  foul  rag  or  straw  wisp  stop- 
ping them,  the  dangerous  roof,  decrepit  floor  and  stair, 
ragged  misery,  or  wasting  age  of  the  ii^abitants, — all  these 
conduce,  each  in  due  measure,  to  the  fulness  of  his  satis- 
faction. What  is  it  to  him  that  the  old  man  has  passed 
his  seventy  years  in  helpless  darkness  and  untaught  waste 
of  soul  ?  The  old  man  has  at  last  accomplished  his  destiny, 
and  filled  the  comer  of  a  sketch,  where  something  of  an 
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unshapely  nature  was  wanting.  What  is  it  to  him  that 
the  people  fester  in  that  feveriish  misery  in  the  low  quarter 
of  the  town,  by  the  river  ?  Nay,  it  is  much  to  him*  What 
else  were  they  made  for  ?  what  could  they  have  done  better  ? 
The  black  timbers,  and  the  green  water,  and  the  soaking 
wrecks  of  boats,  and  the  torn  remnants  of  clothes  hung  out 
to  dry  in  the  sun; — truly  the  fever-struck  creatures,  whose 
lives  have  been  given  for  the  production  of  these  materiab 
of  effect,  have  not  died  in  vain.* 

§  18.  Yet,  for  all  this,  I  do  not  say  the  lover  of  the 
lower  picturesque  is  a  monster  in  human  form.  He  is  by 
no  means  this,  though  truly  we  might  at  first  think  so, 
if  we  came  across  him  unawares,  and  had  not  met  with 
any  such  sort  of  person  before.      Generally  speaking,  he  is 

*  I  extract  from  my  private  diary  a  passage  bearing  somewhat  on  the 
matter  in  haiid:^ — 

''AmcNs^  llik  May,  18 — .  I  had  a  happy  walk  here  this  afternoon 
down  among  the  branching  currents  of  the  Somme;  it  divides  into  five 
or  six, — shallow,  green,  and  not  over-wholesome;  some  quite  narrow  and 
foul,  running  beneath  clusters  of  fearful  houses,  reeling  masses  of  rotten 
timber;  and  a  few  mere  stumps  of  pollard  willow  sticking  out  of  the  banks 
of  soft  mud,  only  retained  in  shape  of  bank  by  being  shor^  up  with  timbers ; 
and  boats  like  paper  boats,  nearly  as  thin  at  least,  for  the  costermongers  to 
paddle  about  in  among  the  weeds,  the  water  soaking  through  the  lath  bottoms^ 
and  floating  the  dead  leaves  from  the  vegetable-baskets  with  which  they  were 
loaded.  Miserable  little  back  yards,  opening  to  the  water,  with  steep  stone 
steps  down  to  it,  and  little  platiforms  for  the  ducks ;  and  separate  duck  stair^ 
cases,  composed  of  a  sloping  board  with  cross  bits  of  wood  leading  to  the 
ducks'  doors ;  and  sometimes  a  flower-pot  or  two  on  them,  or  even  a  flower, — 
one  group,  of  wallflowers  and  geraniums,  curiously  vivid,  being  seen  against 
the  darkness  of  a  dyer's  back  yard,  who  had  been  dyeing  black  all  day,  and 
all  was  black  in  his  yard  but  the  flowers,  and  they  fiery  and  pure;  the  water 
by  no  means  so,  but  still  working  its  way  steadily  over  the  weeds,  until  it 
narrowed  into  a  current  strong  enough  to  turn  two  or  three  mill-wheels,  one 
working  against  the  side  of  an  old  flamboyant  Gothic  church,  whose  richly 
traceri^  buttresses  sloped  into  the  filthy  stream ; — all  exquisitely  picturesque, 
and  no  less  miserable.  We  delight  in  seeing  the  figures  in  these  boats  pushing 
them  about  the  bits  of  blue  water,  in  Front's  drawings ;  but  as  I  looked  to^lay 
at  the  unhealthy  &ce  and  melancholy  mien  of  the  man  in  the  boat  pushing  hia 
load  of  peats  along  the  ditch,  and  of  the  people,  men  as  well  as  w<Hnei:^  who 
sat  spinning  gloomily  at  the  cottage  doors,  I  could  not  help  feeling  how  many 
suffering  persons  must  pay  for  my  picturesque  subject  and  happy  walk." 

^  rXhe  passage  is  in  Ruskia's  diary  of  1854,  though  it  is  somewhat  alteitd  for  use 
here.] 
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kind-hearted,  innocent  of  evil,  but  not  broad  in  thought; 
somewhat  selfish,  and  incapable  of  acute  sympathy  with 
others  ;  gifted  at  the  same  time  with  strong  artistic  in- 
stincts and  capacities  for  the  en)o3^ment  of  varied  form^ 
and  light,  and  shade,  in  pursuit  of  which  enjoyment  his 
life  is  passed,  as  the  lives  of  other  men  are  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  pursuit  of  what  they  also  like, — be  it  honour, 
or  money,  or  indolent  pleasure,  —  very  irrespective  of  the 
poor  people  living  by  the  stagnant  canaL^  And,  in  some 
sort,  the  hunter  of  the  picturesque  is  better  than  many 
of  these ;  inasmuch  as  he  is  simple-minded  and  capable  of 
unostentatious  and  economical  delights,  which,  if  not  very 
helpful  to  other  people,  are  at  all  events  not  utterly  in- 
jurious, even  to  the  victims  or  subjects  of  his  picturesque 
fancies;  while  to  many  others  his  work  is  entertaining  and 
useful.  And,  more  than  all  this,  even  that  delight  which 
he  seems  to  take  in  misery  is  not  altogether  unvirtuous. 
Through  all  his  enjoyment  there  runs  a  certain  under- 
current of  tragical  passion,  —  a  real  vein  of  human  sym- 
pathy;—  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  those  strange  morbid 
hauntings  of  his;  a  sad  excitement,  such  as  other  people 
feel  at  a  tragedy,  only  less  in  degree,  just  enough,  indeed, 
to  give  a  deeper  tone  to  his  pleasure,  and  to  make  him 
choose  for  his  subject  the  broken  stones  of  a  cottage  wall 
rather  than  of  a  roadside  bank,  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
form  in  each  being  supposed  precisely  the  same :  and, 
tc^ther  with  this  slight  tragical  feeling,  there  is  also  a 
humble  and  romantic  sympathy ;  a  vague  desire,  in  his 
own  mind,  to  live  in  cottages  rather  than  in  palaces  ;  a 
joy  in  humble  things,  a  contentment  and  delight  in  make- 
shifts, a  secret  persuasion  (in  many  respects  a  true  one) 
that  there  is  in  these  ruined  cottages  a  happiness  c^en 
quite  as  great  as  in  kings'  palaces,  and  a  virtue  and  near- 
ness to  Grod  infinitely  greater  and  holier  than  can  commonly 
be  found  in  any  otiier  kind  of  place;  so  that  the  misery 

^  [The  {MMSge  '^And^  in  some  sort,  ..."  to  the  end  of  §  13  was  printed  m 
Appendix  iii.  to  Noiei  on  Prout  and  Hunt.] 
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in  which  he  exults  is  not»  as  he  sees  it,  misery,  but  noble- 
ness, —  "  poor  and  sick  in  body,  and  beloved  by  the  Grods."  * 
And  thus,  being  nowise  sure  that  these  things  can  be 
mended  at  all,  and  very  sure  that  he  knows  not  how  to 
mend  them,  and  also  that  the  strange  pleasure  he  feels  in 
them  nrnst  have  some  good  reason  in  the  nature  of  things, 
he  yields  to  his  destiny,  enjoys  his  dark  canal  without 
scruple,  and  mourns  over  every  improvement  in  the  town, 
and  every  movement  nuide  by  its  sanitary  commissioners, 
as  a  miser  would  over  a  planned  robbery  of  his  chest;  in 
all  this  being  not  only  innocent,  but  even  respectable  and 
admirable,  compared  with  the  kind  of  person  who  has  no 
pleasure  in  sights  of  this  kind,  but  only  in  fair  fa9ades, 
trim  gardens,  and  park  palings,  and  who  would  thrust  all 
poverty  and  misery  out  of  his  way,  collecting  it  into  back 
alleys,  or  sweeping  it  finally  out  of  the  world,  so  that  the 
street  might  give  wider  play  for  his  chariot-wheels,  and 
the  breeze  less  offence  to  his  nobility. 

§  14.  Therefore,  even  the  love  for  the  lower  picturesque 
ought  to  be  cultivated  with  care,  wherever  it  exists:  not 
witii  any  special  view  to  artistic,  but  to  merely  humane, 
education.  It  will  neyer  really  or  seriously  interfere  with 
practical  benevolence;  on  the  contrary,  it  wiU  constantly 
lead,  if  associated  with  other  benevolent  principles,  to  a 
truer  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  better  understanding  of 
the  right  ways  of  helping  them;  and,  in  the  present  stage 
of  civilization,  it  is  the  most  important  element  of  char- 
acter, not  directly  moral,  which  can  be  cultivated  in  youth ; 
since  it  is  mainly  for  the  want  of  this  feeling  that  we 
destroy  so  many  ancient  monuments,  in  order  to  erect 
*' handsome"  streets  and  shops  instead,  which  might  just 
as  well  have  been  erected  elsewhere,  and  whose  ^ect  on 

*  Epitaph  on  Epictetus.^ 

1  [In  the  MS.  Ruakin  gives  the  epitaph  in  the  Greek— htw/a'  iwdwi^pn  koL  rcrcV  *^p^ 
md  ^ot  iBawdrott,  The  epitaph  (of  unknown  authorship)  is  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
viL  676.  The  first  line  is  AovXot  'Evlfmtrot  yhofMi^  kcX  ctv/a*,  etc.  *lpot  is  the  beggar  of 
the  Odjfssey  (zriii.  25).  Ruskin  came  across  the  epitaph  in  the  I^Uer:  see  a  letter  re- 
printed in  Arrowi  <ifthe  Chaee,  1980,  iL  144,  and  in  a  later  Tolnme  of  this  edition.] 
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our  minds,  so  £Eur  as  they  have  any,  is  to  increase  every 
disposition  to  frivolity,  expense,  and  display. 

These,  and  such  other  considerations  not  directly  con- 
nected with  our  subject,  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to  press 
fiurther  at  the  dose  of  my  work;^  meantime,  we  return 
to  the  immediate  question,  of  the  distinction  between  the 
lower  and  higher  picturesque,  and  the  artists  who  pursue 
them. 

§  15.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  advanced,  that 
there  is  no  definite  bar  of  separation  between  the  two;  but 
that  the  dignity  of  the  picturesque  increases  from  lower  to 
higher,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  sympathy  of  the  artist 
with  his  subject.  And  in  like  manner,  his  own  greatness 
depends  (other  things  being  equal)  on  the  extent  of  this 
sympathy.  If  he  rest  content  with  narrow  enjoyment  of 
outward  forms,  and  light  sensation  of  luxurious  tragedy, 
and  so  goes  on  multiplying  his  sketches  of  mere  picturesque 
material,  he  necessarily  settles  dovm  into  the  ordinary 
''clever''  artist,  very  good  and  respectable,  maintaining 
himself  by  his  sketching  and  painting  in  an  honourable 
way,  as  by  any  other  daily  business,  and  in  due  time  pass- 
ing away  from  the  world  without  having,  on  the  whole, 
done  much  for  it.  Such  has  been  the  necessary,  not  very 
lamentable,  destiny  of  a  large  number  of  men  in  these  days, 
whose  gifts  urged  them  to  the  practice  of  art,  but  who 
possessing  no  breadth  of  mind,  nor  having  met  with  masters 
capable  of  concentrating  what  gifts  they  had  towards  nobler 
use,  almost  perforce  remained  in  their  small  picturesque 
circle;  getting  more  and  more  narrowed  in  range  of  sym- 
pathy as  they  fell  more  and  more  into  the  habit  of  con- 
templating the  one  particular  class  of  subjects  that  pleased 
them,  and  recomposiag  them  by  rules  of  art 

I  need  not  give  instances*  of  this  class,  we  have  very 
few  painters  who  belong  to  any  other;  I  only  pause  for 
a  moment  to  concept  from  it  a  man  too  often  confounded 
with  the  draughtsmen   of  the  lower  picturesque; — a  very 

^  [See  in  the  next  rolnmey  pt  ix.  oh.  xi.  §§  16  to  end,  and  eh.  xiL] 
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great  man,  who»  though  partly  by  chance,  and  partly  by 
choice,  limited  in  range  of  subject,  possessed  for  that  suV 
ject  the  profoundest  and  noblest  sjrmpathy, — Samuel  Prout 
His  renderings  of  the  character  of  old  buildings,  such  as 
that  spire  of  Calais,  are  as  perfect  and  as  heartfelt  as  I 
can  conceive  possible;^  nor  do  I  suppose  that  any  one 
else  will  ever  hereafter  equal  them.*  His  early  works 
show  that  he  possessed  a  grasp  of  mind  which  could  have 
entered  into  almost  any  kind  of  landscape  subject;  that  it 
was  only  chance — ^I  do  not  know  if  altogether  evil  chance 
— ^which  fettered  him  to  stones;  and  that  in  reality  he 
is  to  be  numbered  amoi^  the  true  masters  of  the  nobler 
picturesque/ 

*  I  believe  when  a  thing  is  once  fvell  done  in  this  world,  it  never  can  be 
done  ooer  agatn, 

1  [Sm  Notei  <m  Praui  and  Htmi,  No.  1.] 

'  [In  Ruskin't  diary  of  18M  there  is  an  earlier  draft  of  portiouB  of  this  chapter, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  a  farther  illaitration  of  Prout's  picturesqueness : — 

"  In  one  of  the  aambers  of  Front's  Rhine,  published  long  ago  by  Acker* 
man,  there  is  a  plate  of '  St  Ouen,  Strassbourg.  It  represents  two  conunoa 
German  honses,  with  a  few  crossed  timbers  in  the  wall  of  one,  beside  some 
stagnant  water,  with  a  half-mined  church  behind.  I  name  it,  in  prefiirenoe 
to  any  other  of  Front's  works,  because  it  contains  absolutely  no  point  of 
gracenil  interest ;  there  is  no  ornament  about  the  houses,  none  bat  a  few 
rude  crosses  and  some  arcades  of  the  rudest  pointed  arches  in  the  chuit^. 
And  yet  there  is  some  strange  charm  in  it,  which  commended  it  to  the 
artist,  and  recommends  it  stiU  to  thousands  of  minds  besides.  The  plaoe 
is  ugly,  poor,  unhealthy.  Doubtless  those  houses  are  not  fit  to  be  lived  in ; 
that  water  is  not  ^t  to  wash  in ;  the  nets  which  are  being  hung  beside  the 
cottage  door  are  too  ragged  to  catch  fish;  the  choroh  is  utteny  unSt  for 
church  service,  if  not  actually  dangerous.  And  vet  it  has  its  charm  in  all 
that  visible  stagnancy  and  foulnen  of  the  pool,  in  the  tottering  timbers  of 
the  shed  under  which  the  women  are  washing ;  in  their  own  rude  figures  and 
awkward  arms  and  gestures,  in  every  scar  of  bare  brick  on  the  plastered 
wall,  in  the  various  choking  of  windows  with  wooden  bar,  or  shattered 
glass,  or  flutterin|r  cloth,  fading  plant,  or  pare  blackness  of  darkness ;  but 
chiefly  of  all  in  tnat  mossy,  wasted  weariness  of  ungainly  tower,  pierced 
with  ffaunt  scaffolding  holes,  and  rent  through  and  through  by  zigzag  seams ; 
naked  to  all  the  winds;  bound  together  vrith  old  iron  bars  and  cranks, 
gnawed  awa^  at  its  angles  by  frost  and  rain,  stained  with  dark  rust  ana 
moss,  and  salver  grey  of  years ;  blocked  up  with  moulding  planks ;  in  aU 
ways  unregarded,  unrevered,  unhelped  in  its  old  age, — in  all  thifi^  and 
chiefiy  where  it  is  saddest,  there  is  some  strange  fiiscination  which  many 
a  spectator  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  order  and  freshness  which  tM 
most  zealous  sanitary  commissioners  or  pious  churchwardens  could  give 
either  to  household  or  to  church. 

'^  How  is  this  ?  Are  we  inhuman  monsters  ?  Is  it  the  venom  of  that  old 
delight  in  ugliness,  decay,  and  death  which  has  infected  us?  Was  Samuel 
Front  (forgive  me,  kind  and  happy  spirit,  as  I  write)— was  Samuel  Front 
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§  16.  Of  these,  also,  the  ranks  rise  in  worthmess,  ac- 
cording to  their  sympathy.  In  the  noblest  of  them  that 
sympathy  seems  quite  unlimited;  they  enter  with  their 
whole  heart  into  all  nature ;  their  love  of  grace  and  beauty 
keeps  them  from  delighting  too  much  in  i^attered  stones 
and  stunted  trees,  their  kindness  and  compassion  from 
dwelling  by  choice  on  any  kind  of  misery,  their  perfect 
humility  fr(»n  avoiding  simplicity  of  subject  when  it  comes 
in  thdr  way,  aad  their  grasp  of  the  highest  thoughts  from 
seeking  a  lower  subUmity  in  cottage  walls  and  penthouse 
roofe.  And,  whether  it  be  home  of  English  village  thatched 
with  straw  and  walled  with  day,  or  of  Italian  city  vaulted 
with  gold  and  roofed  with  marble;  whether  it  be  stagnant 
stream  imder  ragged  willow,  or  glancing  fountain  between 
arcades  of  laurel,  all  to  them  will  bring  equal  power  of 
happiness,  and  equal  field  for  thought. 

§  17.  Turner  is  the  only  artist  who  hitherto  has  fur- 
nished the  entire  type  of  this  perfection.  The  attainment 
of  it  in  all  respects  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  man;  but 
the  complete  type  of  such  a  mind  has  once  been  seen  in 
him,  and,  I  thuik,  existed  also  in  Tintoret;  though,  as  fiur 
as  I  know,  Tintoret  has  not  left  any  work  which  indicates 
sympathy  with  the  humour  of  the  world.  Paul  Veronese, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  sympathy  with  its  humour,  but 
not  with  its  deepest  tragedy  or  horror.  Rubens  wants  the 
feeling  for  grace  and  mystery.  And  so,  as  we  pass  through 
the  list  of  great  painters,  we  shall  find  in  each  of  them 
some  local  narrowness.  Now,  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to 
say  that  Turner  has  accomplished  all  to  which  his  sympathy 
prompted  him;  necessarily,  the  very  breadth  of  effort  in- 
volved, in   some    directions,   manifest   failure ;   but   he   has 

a  gpecies  of  ghonl,  feediug  in  waste  olaces,  and  drawing  all  his  delight  from 
wretchedness^  sacrOege  and  pain  ?  Or  was  he  right  in  loving  these  scenes ; 
are  they  as  they  ought  ever  to  be?  Is  it  rather  the  churchwardens  and 
sanitary  commissionerB  who  are  the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  ought  all 
churches  to  be  desecrated^  and  all  cottages  in  disrepair? 

'^  Neither  the  one  supposition  nor  the  other  can  be  entertained.  The 
fiwdnation  which  we  feel  in  this  scene  is  all  founded  on  true  virtues,  health- 
fulnesses,  dignities  in  it ;  not  upon  its  desolation."] 
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shown,  in  casual  incidents,  and  bywajrs,  a  range  of  feding 
which  no  other  pamter,  as  far  as  I  know,  can  equal  He 
cannot,  for  instance,  draw  children  at  play  as  well  as  Mul- 
ready ;  but  just  glean  out  of  his  works  the  evidence  of  his 
sympathy  with  children;  —  look  at  the  girl  putting  her 
bonnet  on  the  dog  in  the  foreground  of  the  Richmond, 
Yorkshire;  the  ''juvenile  tricks"  and  ''marine  dabblers"  of 
the  Liber  Studiorum ;  the  boys  scrambling  after  their  kites 
in  the  woods  of  the  Greta  and  Buckfastleigh ;  and  the 
notable  and  most  pathetic  drawing  of  the  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
churchyard,  with  Idle  schoolboys  making  a  fortress  of  their 
larger  books  on  the  tombstone,  to  bombard  with  the  more 
projectile  volumes;  and  passing  from  these  to  the  intense 
horror  and  pathos  of  the  Ri2pah,  consider  for  yourself 
whether  there  was  ever  any  other  painter  who  could  strike 
such  an  octave.^  Whether  there  has  been  or  not,  in  other 
walks  of  art,  this  power  of  sympathy  is  unquestionably  in 
landscape  unrivalled;  and  it  will  be  one  of  our  pleasantest 
future  tasks  to  analyze  in  his  various  drawings  the  char- 
acter it  always  gives;  a  character,  indeed,  more  or  less 
marked  in  all  good  work  whatever,  but  to  which,  being 
pre-eminent  in  him,  I  shall  always  hereafter  give  the  name 
of  the  "  Tumerian  Picturesque^ 

^  [The  ''Richmond"  was  in  Ruskin's  collection;  see  N0U9  on  Att  Drawinas  by 
Turner,  No.  27.  The  drawings  for  "Juvenile  Tricks''  and  the  "Marine  Dabblers'* 
are  Nos.  511  and  509  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  boy  with  the  kite  "in  the 
woods  of  the  Greta"  is  in  the  drawing  of  "Brignall  Church"  (see  below,  p.  381; 
"Buckfastleigh  Abbey"  is  m  vol.  i.  of  England  and  Wales,  "Kirkby  Lonsdale 
Churchyard"  is  in  Whitaker's  BiekmondeMre.  Ruskin  refen  to  the  drawing  again, 
below,  p.  881 ;  and  more  fully  in  Seeame  and  Lilies,  §  41.  "Rizpah"  is  No.  464 
(oils)  in  the  National  Gallery  collection  (now  at  Lirerpool).  The  drawing  for  the 
Lilfer  plate  is  No.  864 :  see  Modem  PaitUere,  vol.  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  iz.  §  21,  ch.  xi.  §  29.] 
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CHAPTER  II 

OF  TURNERIAN  TOPOGRAPHY 

§  1.  We  saw,  in  the  course  of  the  last  chapter,  with 
what  kind  of  feeling  an  artist  ought  to  regard  the  char- 
acter of  every  object  he  undertakes  to  paint  The  next 
question  is,  what  objects  he  ought  to  undertake  to  paint ; 
how  far  he  should  be  influenced  by  his  feelings  in  the 
choice  of  subjects ;  and  how  far  he  should  permit  himself 
to  alter,  or  in  the  usual  art  language,  improve,  nature. 
For  it  has  already  been  stated  (Vol.  III.  Chap.  iii.  §  21),^ 
that  all  great  art  must  be  inventive;  that  is  to  say,  its 
subject  must  be  produced  by  the  imagination.  If  so,  then 
great  landscape  art  cannot  be  a  mere  copy  of  any  given 
scene;  and  we  have  now  to  inquire  what  else  than  this  it 
may  be. 

§  2.  If  the  reader  will  glance  over  that  twenty-first,  and 
the  following  three  paragraphs  of  the  same  chapter,  he  will 
see  that  we  there  divided  art  generally  into  "historical" 
and  "poetical,"  or  the  art  of  relating  facts  simply,  and 
facts  imaginatively.  Now  with  respect  to  landscape,  the 
historical  art  is  simply  topography,  and  the  imaginative  art 
is  what  I  have  in  the  heading  of  the  present  chapter  called 
Tumerian  topography,  and  must  in  the  course  of  it  en- 
deavour to  explain. 

Observe,  however,  at  the  outset,  that,  touching  the  duty 
or  fitness  of  altering  nature  at  all,  the  quarrels  which  have 
so  wofully  divided  the  world  of  art  are  caused  only  by 
want  of  xmderstanding  this  simplest  of  all  canons,— "It  is 
always  wrong  to  draw  what  you  don*t  see."    This  law  is 

1  [In  thiB  edition.  Vol.  V.  p.  63.] 
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inviolable.  But  then,  some  people  see  only  things  that 
exist,  and  others  see  things  that  do  not  exLst,  or  do  not 
exist  apparently.  And  if  they  really  see  these  non-apparent 
things,  they  are  quite  right  to  draw  them ;  the  only  harm 
is  when  people  try  to  draw  non-apparent  things,  who  don't 
see  them,  but  think  they  can  calculate  or  compose  into 
existence  what  is  to  them  for  evermore  invisible.  If  some 
people  really  see  angels  where  others  see  only  empty  space, 
let  them  paint  the  angels;  only  let  not  anybody  else  think 
he  can  paint  an  angel  too,  on  any  calculated  principles  of 
the  angelic. 

§  8.  If,  therefore,  when  we  go  to  a  place,  we  see  nothing 
else  than  is  there,  we  are  to  paint  nothing  else,  and  to 
remain  pure  topographical  or  historical  landscape  painters. 
If,  going  to  the  place,  we  see  something  quite  difierent 
fipom  what  is  there,  then  we  are  to  paint  that — ^nay,  we 
mu^t  paint  that,  whether  we  will  or  not;  it  being,  for  us, 
the  only  reality  we  can  get  at  But  let  us  beware  of 
pretending  to  see  this  unreality  if  we  do  not. 

The  simple  observance  of  this  rule  would  put  an  end 
to  nearly  all  disputes,  and  keep  a  large  number  of  men  in 
healthy  work  who  now  totally  waste  their  lives;  so  that 
the  most  important  question  that  an  artist  can  possibly 
have  to  determine  for  himself,  is  whether  he  has  invention 
or  not  And  this  he  can  ascertain  with  ease.  If  visions  of 
unreal  things  present  themselves  to  him  with  or  without 
his  own  will,  pra3ang  to  be  painted,  quite  ungovernable 
in  their  coming  or  going, — ^neither  to  be  summoned  if  they 
do  not  choose  to  come,  nor  banished  if  they  do, — ^he  luus 
invention.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  only  sees  the  commonly 
visible  facts;  and,  should  he  not  like  them,  and  want  to 
alter  them,  finds  that  he  must  think  of  a  rule  whereby  to 
do  so,  he  has  no  invention.  All  the  rules  in  the  world 
wiU  do  him  no  good;  and  if  he  tries  to  draw  anything 
else  than  those  materially  visible  facts,  he  will  pass  his 
whole  life  in  uselessness,  and  produce  nothing  but  scientific 
absurdities. 
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§  4.  Let  him  take  his  part  at  once,  boldly,  and  be  con- 
tent. Pure  history  and  pure  topography  are  most  precious 
things ;  in  many  cases  more  useM  to  the  human  race  than 
high  imaginative  work;  and  assuredly  it  is  intended  that 
a  large  majority  of  all  who  are  employed  in  art  should 
never  aim  at  anything  higher.  It  is  ofdy  vanity,  never 
love,  nor  any  other  noble  feeling,  which  prompts  men  to 
desert  their  allegiance  to  the  simple  truth,  in  vain  pursuit 
of  the  imaginative  truth  which  has  been  appointed  to  be 
for  evermore  sealed  to  them. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  artists  who  possess  minor 
d^[rees  of  imaginative  gift  need  be  embarrassed  by  the 
doubtful  sense  of  their  own  powers.  In  general,  when  the 
imagination  is  at  all  noble,  it  is  irresistible,  and  therefore 
those  who  can  at  all  resist  it  (mght  to  resist  it.  Be  a 
plain  topographer  if  you  possibly  can ;  if  Nature  meant  you 
to  be  anything  else,  she  will  force  you  to  it;  but  never 
try  to  be  a  prophet;  go  on  quietly  with  your  hard  camp- 
work,  and  the  spirit  will  come  to  you  in  the  camp,  as  it 
did  to  Eldad  and  Medad,^  if  you  are  appointed  to  have  it ; 
but  try  above  all  things  to  be  quickly  perceptive  of  the 
noble  spirit  in  others,  and  to  discern  in  an  instant  between 
its  true  utterance  and  the  diseased  mimicries  of  it.  In  a 
general  way,  remember  it  is  a  far  better  thing  to  find  out 
other  great  men,  than  to  become  one  yourself:  for  you  can 
but  become  one  at  best,  but  you  may  bring  others  to  light 
in  numbers. 

§  5.  We  have,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  kind  of  changes 
these  are,  which  must  be  wrought  by  the  imaginative  painter 
on  landscape,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  thus  nobly 
wrought.  First,  for  the  better  comfort  of  the  non-imagi- 
native painter,  be  it  observed,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  a  landscape,  which  if  painted  precisely  as  it  is,  will 
not  make  an  impressive  picture.  No  one  knows,  till  he 
has  tried,  what  strange  beauty  and  subtle  composition  is 

»  [Numbert  xi.  26,  27.] 
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prepared  to  his  hand  by  Nature,  whoever  she  is  left  to 
herself;  and  what  deep  feeling  may  be  found  in  many  of 
the  most  homely  scenes,  even  where  man  has  interfered 
with  those  wild  ways  of  hers.  But,  beyond  this,  let  him 
note  that  though  historical  topography  forbids  cdteration,  it 
neither  forbids  sentiment  nor  choice.  So  far  from  doing 
this,  the  proper  choice  of  subject*  is  an  absolute  duty  to 
the  topographical  painter:  he  should  first  take  care  that  it 
is  a  subject  intensely  pleasing  to  himself,  else  he  will  never 
paint  it  well;  and  then,  also,  that  it  shall  be  one  in  some 
sort  pleasurable  to  the  general  public,  else  it  is  not  worth 
painting  at  all;  and  lastly,  take  care  that  it  be  instructive, 
as  well  as  pleasurable  to  the  public,  else  it  is  not  worth 
painting  with  care.  I  should  particularly  insist  at  present 
on  this  careful  choice  of  subject,  because  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites,  taken  as  a  body,  have  been  culpably  negligent  in  this 
respect,  not  in  humble  respect  to  Nature,  but  in  morbid 
indulgence  of  their  own  impressions.^  They  happen  to  find 
their  fancies  caught  by  a  bit  of  an  oak  hed^e,  or  the  weeds 
at  the  side  of  a  duck-pond,  because,  perhaps,  they  remind 
them  of  a  stanza  of  Tennyson;  and  forthwith  they  sit 
down  to  sacrifice  the  most  consummate  skill,  two  or  three 
months  of  the  best  summer  time  available  for  out-door 
work  (equivalent  to  some  seventieth  or  sixtieth  of  all  their 
lives),  and  nearly  all  their  credit  with  the  public,  to  this 
duck-pond  delineation.  Now  it  is  indeed  quite  right  that 
they  should  see  much  to  be  loved  in  the  hedge,  nor  less  in 
the  ditch;  but  it  is  utterly  and  inexcusably  wrong  that 
they  should   neglect  the   nobler  scenery  which   is   full   of 

*  Observe  what  was  said  in  the  second  volume^  respecting  the  spirit  of 
choice  as  evil,  refers  only  to  young  students,  and  to  that  choice  which  assumes 
that  any  common  subject  is  not  good  enough,  nor  interesting  enough,  to  be 
studied  But,  though  all  is  good  for  study,  and  all  is  beautiful,  some  is  better 
than  the  rest  for  the  help  and  pleasure  of  others ;  and  this  it  is  our  duty 
always  to  choose,  if  we  have  opportunity,  being  quite  happy  with  what  is 
within  our  reach,  if  we  have  not. 


»  [Ok 
«[ln 


On  this  subject,  compare  Modem  PairUen,  voL  v.  jpt  viii.  ch.  iii.  §  6.] 
'    this  edition.  Vol  IV.  p.  60,  and  compare  Vol.  IIL  p.  624.] 
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majestic  interest,  or  enchanted  by  historical  association;  so 
that,  as  things  go  at  present,  we  have  all  the  commonalty, 
that  may  be  seen  whenever  we  choose,  painted  properly: 
but  all  of  lovely  and  wonderful,  which  we  cannot  see  but 
at  rare  intervals,  painted  vilely:  the  castles  of  the  Rhine 
and  Rhone  made  vignettes  of  for  the  annuals;  and  the 
nettles  and  mushrooms,  which  were  prepared  by  nature 
eminently  for  nettle  porridge  and  fish  sauce,  immortalized 
by  art  as  reverently  as  if  we  were  Egjrptians  and  they 
deities. 

§  6.  Generally  speakmg,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every 
painter  at  present,  who  has  not  much  invention,  is  to  take 
subjects  of  which  the  portraiture  will  be  precious  in  after 
times :^  views  of  our  abbeys  and  cathedrals;  distant  views 
of  cities,  if  possible  chosen  from  some  spot  in  itself  notable 
by  association ;  perfect  studies  of  the  battle-fields  of  Europe, 
of  aU  houses  of  celebrated  men,  and  places  they  loved,  and, 
of  course,  of  the  most  lovely  natural  sceneiy.  And,  in 
doing  all  this,  it  should  be  understood,  primarily,  whether 
the  picture  is  topographical  or  not:  if  topographical,  then 
not  a  line  is  to  be  altered,  not  a  stick  nor  stone  removed, 
not  a  colour  deepened,  not  a  form  improved ;  the  picture  is 
to  be,  as  for  as  possible,  the  reflection  of  the  place  in  a 
mirror ;  and  the  artist  to  consider  himself  only  as  a  sensitive 
and  skilful  reflector,  taking  care  that  no  false  impression  is 
conveyed  by  any  error  on  his  part  which  he  might  have 
avoided;  so  that  it  may  be  for  ever  afterwards  in  the  power 
of  all  men  to  lean  on  his  work  with  absolute  trust,  and  to 
say :  "  So  it  was :— on  such  a  day  of  June  or  July  of  such  a 
year,  such  a  place  looked  like  this :  those  weeds  were  grow- 
ing there,  so  tall  and  no  taller;  those  stones  were  lying 
there,  so  many  and  no  more ;  that  tower  so  rose  against  the 
sky,  and  that  shadow  so  slept  upon  the  street." 

§  7.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  doing  of  this  would 
ever  become  mechanical,  or  be  found  too  easy,  or  exclude 

>  [Compare  Pf^BaphaelUmn,  §  13,  VoL  XJI.  p.  349.] 
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sentiment.  As  for  its  being  easy,  those  only  think  so  who 
never  tried  it ;  composition  being,  in  taet^  infinitely  easier  to 
a  man  who  can  compose,  than  imitation  of  this  high  kind 
to  ev^i  the  most  able  imitator;  nw  would  it  exclude  senti- 
ment, for,  however  sincerely  we  may  try  to  paint  all  we 
see,  this  cannot,  as  often  aforesaid,^  be  ever  done ;  all  that  is 
possible  is  a  certain  selection,  and  more  or  less  wilful  asser* 
tion,  of  one  fact  in  preference  to  another;  which  selectioii 
ought  always  to  be  made  under  the  influence  of  sentiment. 
Nor  will  such  topography  invcdve  an  entire  submission  to 
ugly  accidents  interfering  with  the  impressivoiess  of  the 
scene.  I  hcqpe,  as  art  is  bettor  understood,  that  oiur  painters 
wiU  get  into  the  habit  of  accompanying  all  their  works  with 
a  written  statement  of  their  own  reascms  for  painting  them, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  done;  and  if 
in  this  written  document  they  state  the  omissions  they  have 
made,  they  may  make  as  many  as  they  think  proper.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  head 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  without  including  the  "Hdtel 
Biron" — ^an  establishment  looking  like  a  huge  cotton  &ctoiy 
— just  above  the  Castle  of  Chillon.  This  building  ougirt 
always  to  be  omitted,  and  the  reason  for  the  omission 
stated.  So  the  beauty  of  the  whole  town  of  Lucerne,  as 
seen  from  the  lake,  is  destroyed  by  the  large  new  hotel  for 
the  English,'  which  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be  ignored, 
and  the  houses  behind  it  drawn  as  if  it  were  trani^parent. 

§  8.  But  if  a  painter  has  inventive  power  he  is  to  treat 
his  subject  in  a  totally  different  way ;  giving  not  the  actual 
facts  of  it,  but  the  impression  it  made  <m  his  mind. 

And  now,  once  for  all,  let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that 
an  ''impression  on  the  mind'*  does  not  mean  a  piece  of 
manufacture.  The  way  in  which  most  artists  proceed  to 
"invent,"  as  they  call  it,  a  picture,  is  this:  they  choose 
then:  subject,  for  the  most  part  well,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  towers,  mountains,  ruined  cottages,  and  other 

»  [See,  for  instance^  Modem  Painters,  voL  iii.  ch.  x.  §  3  (VoL  V^  p.  172).] 
>  [See  also  below,  ch.  xx.  §  41,  p.  456  n.] 
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materials,  to  be  genendly  interesting;  then  they  fix  on 
some  object  for  a  principal  light;  behind  this  they  put  a 
dark  cloud,  or,  in  front  of  it,  a  dark  piece  of  foreground; 
then  they  repeat  this  light  somewhere  else  in  a  less  degree, 
and  connect  the  two  lights  together  by  some  intermediate 
ones.  If  they  find  any  part  of  the  foreground  uninterest- 
ing, they  put  a  group  of  figures  into  it;  if  any  part  of 
the  distance,  they  ptit  something  there  from  some  other 
sketch ;  and  proceed  to  inferior  detail  in  the  same  manner, 
taking  care  alwa3rs  to  put  white  stones  near  black  ones^ 
and  purple  colours  near  yellow  ones,  and  angular  forms 
near  round  ones; — all  th^  being,  as  simply  a  matter  of 
recipe  and  practice  as  cookery ;  like  that,  not  by  any  means 
a  thing  easUy  done  well,  but  still  having  no  reference  what- 
ever to  '^impressions  on  the  mind." 

§  9.  But  the  artist  who  has  real  invention  sets  to  work 
in  a  totally  different  way.  First,  lie  receives  a  true  im- 
pression from  the  place  itself,  and  takes  care  to  keep  hold 
of  that  as  his  chitdf  good;  indeed,  he  needs  no  care  in  the 
matter,  for  the  distinction  of  his  mind  from  that  of  others 
consists  in  his  instantly  receiving  such  soisations  strongly, 
and  being  unable  to  lose  them;  and  then  he  sets  himsdf 
as  fiu*  as  possible  to  reproduce  that  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  of  his  picture. 

Now,  observe,  this  impression  on  the  mind  never  results 
from  the  mere  piece  of  scenery  which  can  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  picture.  It  depends  on  the  temper 
into  which  the  mind  has  been  brought,  both  by  all  the 
landscape  round,  and  by  what  has  been  seen  previously  in 
the  course  of  the  day;  so  that  no  particular  spot  upon 
which  the  painter's  gliuice  may  at  any  moment  fidl,  is  then 
to  him  what,  if  seen  by  itself,  it  will  be  to  the  spectator 
£Bur  away;  nor  is  it  what  it  would  be,  ev^ti  to  that  spec* 
tator,  if  he  had  come  to  the  reality  through  the  steps  which 
Nature  has  appointed  to  be  the  preparation  for  it,  instead 
of  seeing  it  isolated  on  an  exhibition  wall.  For  instance, 
on  the    descent  of   the    St.   Gothard,  towards    Italy,  just 
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after  passing  through  the  narrow  gorge  above  Faido,  the 
road  emerges  into  a  little  breadth  of  valley,  which  is 
entirely  filled  by  fallen  stones  and  debris,  partly  disgorged 
by  the  Ticino  as  it  leaps  out  of  the  narrower  chasm,  and 
partly  brought  down  by  winter  avalanches  from  a  loose  and 
decomposing  mass  of  mount#if^  on  the  left.  Beyond  this 
first  promontory  is  seen  a  considerably  higher  range,  but 
not  an  imposing  one,  which  rises  above  the  village  of  Fiudo. 
The  etching,^  Plate  90,  is  a  topogra;*hical  outline  of  the 
scene,  with  the  actual  blocks  of  rock  which  happened  to 
be  Ijring  in  the  bed  of  the  Ticino  at  the  spot  from  which 
I  diose  to  draw  it.  The  masses  of  loose  debris  (which, 
for  any  permanent  purpose,  I  had  no  need  to  draw,  as 
their  arrangonent  changes  at  every  flood)  I  have  not  drawn, 
but  only  those  features  of  the  landscape  which  happen  to 
be  of  some  continual  impcMrtance.  Of  which  note,  first, 
that  the  little  three-windowed  building  on  the  left  is  the 
remnant  of  a  gallay  built  to  protect  the  road  which  once 
went  on  that  side,  from  the  avalanches  and  stones  that 
come  down  the  "couloir"*  in  the  rock  above.  It  is  only 
a  ruin,  the  greater  part  having  been  by  said  avalanches 
swept  away,  and  the  old  road,  of  whidi  a  remnant  is  also 
seen  on  the  extreme  left,  abandoned  and  carried  now  along 
the  hill  side  on  the  right,  partly  sustained  on  rough  stone 
arches,  and  winding  down,  as  seen  in  the  sketch,  to  a  weak 
wooden  bridge,  which  enables  it  to  recover  its  old  track 
past  the  gallery.  It  seems  formerly  (but  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ^Uery)  to  have  gone  about  a  mile  farther 
down  the  river  on  the  right  bank,  and  then  to  have  been 
carried  across  by  a  longer  wooden  bridge,  of  which  only 
the  two  butm^its  are  seen  in  the  sketch,  the  rest  having 

*  ''Couloir'*  is  a  good  untnntlaUble  Savoyard  word,  for  a  place  down 
which  stoaea  and  water  faU  in  storms;  it  is  perhaps  deserving  of  naturalip 
zation. 


[For  another  reference  to  the  etching  see  below,  p.  354.] 
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been  swept  away  by  the  Ticino,  and  the  new  bridge  erected 
near  the  spectator.^ 

§  10.  There  is  nothing  in  this  scene,  taken  by  itself, 
particularly  interesting  or  impressive.  The  mountains  are 
not  elevated,  nor  particularly  fine  in  form,  and  the  heaps 
ot  stones  which  encumber  the  Ticino  present  nothing 
notable  to  the  <»-dinary  eye.  But,  in  reality,  the  place  is 
approached  through  one  of  the  narrowest  and  most  sublime 
ravines  in  the  Alps,  and  after  the  traveller  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day  has  been  familiarized  with  the  aspect  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Mont  St.  Gothard.  Hence  it  speaks 
quite  another  language  to  him  from  that  in  which  it  would 
address  itself  to  an  unprepared  spectator:  the  confused 
stones,  which  by  themselves  would  be  almost  without  any 
clahn  upon  his  thoughts,  become  exponents  of  the  fiiry  of 
the  river  by  which  he  has  journeyed  all  day  long;  the 
defile  beyond,  not  in  itself  narrow  or  terrible,  is  r^arded 
nevertheless  with  awe,  because  it  is  imagined  to  resemble 
the  gorge  that  had  just  been  traversed  above;  and,  al- 
though no  very  elevated  mountains  immediately  overhang 
it,  the  scene  is  felt  to  belong  to,  and  arise  in  its  essential 
characters  out  of,  the  strength  of  those  mightier  mountains 
in  the  unseen  north. 

§  11.  Any  topographical  delineation  of  the  fiu^ts,  there- 
fore, must  be  wholly  incapable  of  arousing  in  the  mind 
of  the  beholder  those  sensations  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  fiicts  themselves,  seen  in  their  natural  relations  to 
others.  And  the  aim  of  the  great  inventive  landscape 
painter  must  be  to  give  the  far  higher  and  deeper  truth  of 
mental  vision,  rather  than  that  of  the  phj^ical  facts,  and 
to  reach  a  representation  which,  though  it  may  be  totally 
useless  to  engineers  or  geographers,  and,  when  tried  by  rule 
and  measure,  totally  unlike  the  place,  shall  yet  be  capable 
of  producing  on  the  far-away  bdbolder's  mind  precisely  the 
impressicm    which   the   reality   would    have   produced,    and 

^  [Rttddn  made  hit  ttttdiM  here  in  1845 :  lee  the  Introdttction  to  Vol.  V.  p.  ztL] 
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putting  his  heart  into  the  same  state  in  which  it  would 
have  been,  had  he  verily  descended  into  the  valley  from 
the  gorges  of  Airolo. 

§  13.  Now  observe;  if  in  his  attempt  to  do  this  the 
artist  does  not  understand  the  sacredness  of  the  truth  of 
Impremon^  and  supposes  that,  cmce  quitting  hold  of  his 
first  thought,  he  may  by  Philosophy  compose  something 
prettiar  than  he  saw  and  mightier  tiban  he  felt,  it  is  all 
over  with  him.  Every  such  attempt  at  composition  will  be 
utterly  abortive,  and  end  in  something  that  is  neither  true 
ncMT  fanciful;  something  ge<^^phically  useless,  and  intel- 
lectually absurd. 

But  if,  holding  fiist  his  first  thought,  he  finds  other  ideas 
insensibly  gathering  to  it,  and,  whether  he  will  or  not, 
modifying  it  into  something  which  is  not  so  much  the 
image  of  the  pbice  itself,  as  the  spirit  of  the  place,  let  him 
yield  to  such  fSancies,  and  follow  them  wherever  they  lead. 
For,  though  enox  on  this  side  is  very  rare  among  us  in 
these  days,  it  is  possible  to  check  these  finer  thoughts  by 
mathematical  accuracies,  so  as  materially  to  impair  the 
imaginative  fiiculty.  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  this  better 
after  we  have  traced  the  actual  operation  of  Turner's  mind 
on  the  scene  under  discussion. 

§  18.  Turner  was  always  from  his  youth  fond  of  stones 
(we  shall  see  presaitly  why).^  Whether  large  or  small, 
loose  or  embedded,  hewn  into  cubes  or  worn  into  boulders, 
he  loved  them  as  mudi  as  William  Hunt  loves  pineapples 
and  plums.  So  that  this  great  litter  of  fallen  stones,  which 
to  any  one  else  would  have  been  simply  disagreeable,  was 
to  Turner  much  the  same  as  if  the  whole  valley  had  been 
filled  with  plums  and  pineapples,  and  delighted  him  exceed- 
ingly, mudi  more  tluui  even  the  gorge  of  Dazio  Grande 
just  above.  But  that  gorge  had  its  effect  upon  him  also, 
and  was  still  not  well  out  of  his  head  when  the  diligence 
stopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  just  at  that  turn  of  the 

1  [See  below^  ch.  zviii.  ^  12,  p.  374.] 
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road  on  the  ri^t  of  the  bridge;  which  favourable  oppor^ 
tiinity  Turner  seized  to  make  what  he  called  a  ''memo* 
randum"  of  the  place,  composed  of  a  few  pencil  scratdhes 
on  a  bit  of  thin  paper,  that  would  roll  up  with  others  of 
the  sort  and  go  into  his  pocket  afterwards.  These  pencil 
scratches  he  put  a  few  blots  of  colour  upon  (I  suppose  at 
Bellinzona  the  same  evening,  certainly  not  upon  the  spot), 
and  showed  me  this  blotted  sketch  when  he  came  home. 
I  asked  him  to  make  me  a  drawing  of  it,  which  he  did,  and 
casually  told  me  afterwards  (a  rare  thing  for  him  to  do) 
that  he  liked  the  drawing  he  had  made.  Of  this  drawing 
I  have  etched  a  reduced  outline  in  Plate  21.^ 

§  14.  In  which,  primarily,  observe  that  the  whole  place 
is  iJtered  in  scale,  and  brought  up  to  the  general  majesty 
of  the  higher  forms  of  the  Alps.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in 
my  topographical  sketch,  there  are  a  few  trees  rooted  in  the 
rock  on  this  side  of  the  gallery,  showing,  by  compariscm, 
that  it  is  not  above  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high.  These 
trees  Turner  cuts  away,  and  gives  the  rock  a  height  of 
about  a  thousand  feet,  so  as  to  imply  more  power  and 
danger  in  the  avalanche  coming  down  the  couloir. 

Next,  he  raises,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  all  the  moun- 
tains beyond,  putting  three  or  four  ranges  instead  of  one, 
but  uniting  them  into  a  single  massy  bank  at  their  base, 
which  he  makes  overhang  the  valley,  and  thus  reduces  it 
nearly  to  such  a  chasm  as  that  which  he  had  just  passed 
through  above,  so  as  to  unite  the  expression  of  this  ravine 
with  that  of  the  stony  valley.  The  few  trees,  in  the  hoUow 
of  the  glen,  he  feels  to  be  contrary  in  spirit  to  the  stones, 
and  fells  them,  as  he  did  the  others;  so  also  he  feels  the 

^  [Tamer's  original  sketch  is  now  in  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford  (on 
loan  from  the  National  Gallery) ;  it  is  descrihed  in  Ruskin's  Catalogue  qf  the  Turner 
Bketehet  in  the  National  Qailery,  1867  (No.  40).  The  drawing  made  from  the  sketch 
was  among  those  which  were  most  treasored  in  Ruskin's  collection  (see  the  Epilogue 
to  his  Notei  on  his  Drawings  by  Turner).  ''That  litter  of  stones  which  I  endeayoured 
to  represent,"  was  the  artisfs  description  of  it  to  Ruskin  (see  vol.  iii.  ch.  yii.  §  1^ 
Vol.  v.,  p.  122,  and  compare  Vol.  XII.  p.  600).  In  his  EkmenU  ^  Drawing,  §  147> 
Ruskin  recommends  the  copying  of  Plate  21  as  an  exercise  in  ''the  linear  expression 
of  ground  snrfiuse."    For  further  particulars,  see  ahove.  Introduction,  pp.  xxv.-xxtI.] 
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bfidge  in  the  foreground,  by  its  slendemess,  to  contradict 
the  aspect  of  violence  in  the  torrent;  he  thinks  the  torrent 
and  avalanches  should  have  it  all  their  own  way  hereabouts ; 
so  he  strikes  down  the  nearer  bridge,  and  restores  the  one 
farther  off,  where  the  force  of  the  stream  may  be  supposed 
less.  Next,  the  bit  of  road  aa  the  right,  above  the  bank,  is 
not  built  on  a  wall,  nor  on  arches  hi^  enough  to  give  the 
idea  of  an  Alpine  road  in  general ;  so  he  makes  the  arches 
taller,  and  the  bank  steeper,  introducing,  as  we  shall  see 
[Hresently,^  a  reminiscence  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pass. 

§  15.  I  say,  he  '"thinks""  this,  and  ''introduces"  that 
But,  strictly  speaking,  he  does  not  think  at  all.  If  he 
thought,  he  would  instantly  go  wrong ;  it  is  only  the  clumsy 
and  uaiinventive  artist  who  thinks.  All  these  changes  come 
into  his  head  involuntarily;  an  entirely  imperative  dream, 
crying,  ''  Thus  it  must  be,''  has  taken  possession  of  him ;  he 
can  see,  and  do,  no  otherwise  than  as  the  dream  directs. 

This  is  especially  to  be  remembered  with  respect  to  the 
next  incident — the  introduction  of  figures.  Most  persons  to 
whom  I  have  shown  the  drawing,  and  who  feel  its  general 
character,  r^pret  that  there  is  any  living  thing  in  it;  they 
say  it  destroys  the  majesty  of  its  desolation.  But  the  dream 
said  not  so  to  Turner.  The  dream  insisted  particularly  upon 
the  great  fact  of  its  having  come  by  the  road.  The  torrent 
was  wild,  the  storms  were  wonderful ;  but  the  most  wonder- 
ful thing  of  all  was  how  we  ourselves,  the  dream  and  1, 
ever  got  here.  By  our  feet  we  could  not — by  the  clouds  we 
could  not — by  any  ivory  gates'  we  could  not — ^in  no  other 
wise  could  we  have  come  than  by  the  coach  road.  One  of 
the  great  elements  of  sensation,  all  the  day  long,  has  been 
that  extraordinary  road,  and  its  goings  on,  and  gettings 
about ;  here,  under  avalanches  of  stones,  and  among  insanities 
of  torrents,  and  overhangings  of  precipices,  much  tormented 
and  driven  to  all  manner  of  makeshifts  and  coils  to  this  side 
and  the  other,  still  the  marvellous  road  persists  in  going  on, 

'  (Througli  which  come  falie  Tinons  :  see  Homer,  Od,  xiz.  662.] 
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and  that  so  smoothly  and  safely,  that  it  is  not  merely  great 
diligences,  going  in  a  caravannidi  manner,  with  whole  teams 
of  horses,  that  can  traverse  it,  but  little  postchaises  with 
small  postboys,  and  a  pair  of  ponies.  And  the  dream  de-* 
clared  that  liie  fidl  essence  and  soul  of  the  scene,  and  con- 
summation of  all  the  wcmderfulness  of  the  torrents  and  Alps, 
lay  in  a  postchaise  with  small  ponies  and  post-boy,  which 
accordingly  it  insisted  upon  Turner's  inserting,  whether  he 
liked  it  or  not,  at  the  turn  of  the  road. 

§  16.  Now,  it  will  be  observed  by  any  one  familiar  with 
ordinary  principles  of  arrangement  of  form  (on  which  prin- 
ciples I  shall  insist  at  length  in  another  place),  that  while 
the  dream  introduces  these  changes  bearing  on  the  expres- 
sion of  the  scene,  it  is  also  introducing  other  changes,  which 
appear  to  be  made  more  or  less  in  compliance  with  received 
rules  of  composition,^   rendering   the   masses   broader,  the 

*  I  have  just  said,  §  12,  that  if,  quiUing  hold  of  this  original  impres- 
sion, the  artist  tries  to  compose  something  prettier  than  he  saw,  it  is  all 
over  with  him;  bat,  retaining  the  iirst  impression,  he  will,  nevertheless, 
if  he  has  invention,  instinctively  modify  ^ihany  lines  and  parts  of  it — 
possibly  all  parts  of  it  —  for  the  b^er;  sometimes  making  them  indi- 
vidually more  pictorial,  sometimes  preventing  them  from  interfering  with 
eaeh  other's  beauty.  For  almost  all  natural  landscapes  are  redundant 
treasures  of  more  or  less  confused  beauty,  out  of  which  the  human  instinct 
of  invention  can  by  just  choice  arrange,  not  a  better  treasure,  but  one 
more  fitted  to  human  sight  and  emotion, — infinitely  narrower,  infinitely 
less  lovely  in  detail,  but  having  this  great  virtue,  that  there  shall  be 
absolutely  nothing  which  does  not  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the  whole; 
whereas  in  the  natural  landscape  there  is  a  redundancy  which  impresses 
only  as  redundance,  ttid  often  an  occurrence  of  marring  features;  not  of 
ugliness  only,  but  of  ugliness  in  the  mvng  place.  Ugliness  has  its  proper 
virtue  and  use ;  but  ugliness  occurring  at  the  wrong  time  (as  if  the  negro 
servant,  instead  of  striding  behind  the  king,  in  Tintoret's  picture,^  were 
to  thrust  his  head  in  front  of  the  noble  features  of  his  master)  is  justly 
to  be  disliked  and  withdrawn. 

''  Why  tills,"  exclaims  the  idealist,  "  is  what  /  have  always  been  saying, 
and  yoH  have  always  been  denying."  No;  I  never  denied  this.  But  I 
denied  that  painters  in  general,  when  they  spoke  of  improving  Nature, 
knew  what  Nature  was.  Observe :  before  they  dare  so  much  as  to  dream 
of  arranging  her,  they  must  be  able  to  paint  her  as  she  is:  nor  will  the 

1  ["The  Adoration  of  the  Magi"  in  the  ScnoUi  di  Sau  Rocoo  :  see  Ruskm's  study 
of  the  figurss,  opposite  p.  288  m  VoL  IV.  The  nem>  servant  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  Mo£m  PakOen,  vol.  til  eh.  viL  §  2  (VoL  V.  p  112).] 
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lines  more  continuous,  and  the  curves  more  gracefuL  But 
the  curious  part  of  the  bu^ess  is,  that  these  changes  seem 
not  so  much  to  be  wrought  by  imagining  an  entirely  new 
condition  of  any  feature,  as  by  remembering  something  which 
will  fit  better  in  that  place.  For  instance.  Turner  felt  the 
bank  on  the  right  ought  to  be  made  more  solid  and  rocky, 
in  order  to  suggest  firmer  resistance  to  the  stream,  and  he 
turns  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  etdiings,  into  a 

kmd  of  rock  buttress  to  the 
•Mf^     I  wall,  instead  of  a  mere  bank. 

Now  the  buttress  into  which 
he  turns  it  is  very  nearly  a 
facsimile  of  one  which  he 
had  drawn  on  that  very  St. 
Gothard  road,  far  above,  at 
the  Devil's  Bridge,  at  least 
thirty  years  before,  and  which 
he  had  himself  etched  and 
engraved  for  the  Liber  Studi- 
orum,  although  the  plate  was 
never  published.^  Rg.  1  is  a 
copy  of  the  bit  of  the  etch- 
ing in  question.  Note  how 
the  wall  winds  over  it,  and 
observe  especially  the  peculiar 
depression  in  the  middle  of  its  surface,  and  compare  it  in 
those  parts  generally  with  the  features  introduced  in  the 
later  composition.  Of  course,  this  might  be  set  down  as  a 
mere  chance  coincidence,  but  for  the  frequency  of  the  cases 
in  which  Turner  can  be  shown  to  have  done  the  same  thing, 

most  skilful  arrangement  ever  atone  for  the  slightest  wilful  failure  in  truth 
of  representation:  and  I  am  continually  declaiming  against  arrangement, 
not  because  arrangement  is  wrong,  but  because  our  present  painters  have 
for  the  most  part  nothing  to  arrange.  They  cannot  so  muc^  as  paint  a 
weed  or  a  post  accurately ;  and  yet  they  pretend  to  improve  the  forests  and 
mountains. 


-P^.  1 


1  (This  pUte  is  the  ''Swiss  Bri<kpe,  Mont  St  Gothard"  (called  sometimes  ''Via 
Mala, '  as  in  SlemmU  qf  Drawing,  §  109  n.).  An  engraver's  proof  was  in  Raskin's 
collection  :  see  Notes  on  hu  Drawings  by  Turner,  No.  73.] 
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and  to  have  introduced,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  memo- 
ries of  s<Hnething  which,  however  apparently  small  or  uh* 
important,  had  strudc  him  in  his  earlier  studies.  These 
instances,  when  I  can  detect  them,  I  shall  point  out  as  I 
go  on  en^praving  his  works ;  ^  and  I  think  they  are  numerous 
enough  to  induce  a  doubt  whether  Turner's  composition  wa$ 
not  universally  an  arrangement  of  remembrances,  summoned 
just  as  they  were  wanted,  and  set  each  in  its  fittest  place. 
It  is  this  very  character  which  appears  to  me  to  mark/  it  as 
so  distinctly  an  act  of  dream-vision;  for  in  a  dream  there 
is  just  this  kind  of  confused  remembrance  of  the  forms  of 
things  which  we  have  seen  long  ago,  associated  by  new  and 
stmnge  laws.  That  common  dreams  are  jg^rotesque  and  dis- 
orderly, and  Turner's  dream  natural  and  orderly,  does  not, 
to  my  thinking,  involve  any  necessary  difference  in  the  real 
species  of  act  of  mind.  I  think  I  shall  be  abli  to  show  in 
the  coimse  of  the  following  pages,  or  elsewhere,  that  when- 
ever Turner  reaUy  tried  to  compose,  and  made  modifications 
of  his  subjects  on  principle,  he  did  wrong,  and  spoiled  them ; ' 
and  that  he  only  did  right  in  a  kind  of  passive  obedience  to 
his  first  vision,  that  vision  h&jog  composed  primarily .  of  the 
strong  memory  of  the  place  itself  whidi  he  had  to  draw; 
and  secondarily,  of  memories  of  other  places  (whether  re- 
cognized as  such  by  himself  or  not  I  cannot  tell),  associated, 
in  a  harmonious  and  helpful  way,  with  the  new  central 
thought. 

1 17.  The  kind  of  maital  chemistry  by  which  the  dream 
summons  and  associates  its  materials,  I  have  already  en- 
4leavoured,  not  to  explain,  for  it  is  utterly  inexplicable,  but 
to  illustrate,  by  a  well-ascertained  though  equally  inexpli- 
cable fiict  in  common  chemistry.  That  illustration  (§  8  of 
chapter  on  Imagination  Associative,  VoL  II.')  I  see  more 
and  more  ground  to  think  correct.     How  far  I  could  show 

>  [Compare  the  instances  already  given  in  Pre-BaphaeiitUm  (1851),  Vol.  XII. 
m,  37^-384 ;  others  are  pointed  out  in  The  Harboun  qf  England,  §§  34^  86,  and 
letterpress  to  the  plates  of  Kamsgate  and  Scarborough.] 

'  [See^  for  instance,  Harboun  ^  JBngland,  letterpress  to  the  plates  on  Dover  and 
Falmouth.] 

*  [In  this  edition.  Vol.  IV.  p.  234.] 
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that  it  held  with  all  great  inventors,  I  know  not,  but 
with  all  those  whom  I  have  carefully  studied  (Dante, 
Scott,^  Turner,  and  Tintoret)  it  seems  to  me  to  hold  ab- 
solutely; their  imagination  consisting,  not  in  a  voluntary 
production  of  new  images,  but  an  involuntary  remem- 
brance, exactly  at  the  right  moment,  of  sometiiing  they 
had  actually  seen. 

Imagine  all  that  any  of  these  men  had  seen  or  heard  in 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  laid  up  accurately  in  their 
memories  as  in  vast  storehouses,  extending,  with  the  poets, 
even  to  the  slightest  intonations  of  syllables  heard  in  the 
beginning  of  their  lives,  and  with  the  painters,  down  to 
minute  folds  of  drapery,  and  shapes  of  leaves  or  stcMies; 
and  over  all  this  unindexed  and  immeasurable  mass  of 
treasure,  the  imagination  brooding  and  wandering,  but 
dream-gifted,  so  as  to  summon  at  any  moment  exactly  such 
groups  of  ideas  as  shaU  justly  fit  each  other:  this  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  real  nature  of  the  imaginative  mind,  and 
this,  I  believe,  it  would  be  oftener  explained  to  us  as  being, 
by  the  men  themselves  who  possess  it,  but  that  they  have 
no  idea  what  the  state  of  other  persons'  minds  is  in  com- 
parison; they  suppose  every  one  remembers  all  that  he  has 
seen  in  the  same  way,  and  do  not  understand  how  it  hap- 
pens that  they  alone  can  produce  good  drawings  or  great 
thoughts. 

§  18.  Whether  this  be  the  case  with  all  inventors  or  not, 
it  was  assuredly  the  case  with  Turner,  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  seems  never  either  to  have  lost,  or  cared  to  disturb, 
the  impression  made  upon  him  by  any  scene, — ev^i  in  his 
earliest  youth.  He  never  seems  to  have  gone  back  to  a 
place  to  look  at  it  again,  but,  as  he  gained  power,  to  have 
painted  and  repainted  it  as  first  seen,  associating  with  it 
certain  new  thoughts  or  new  knowledge,  but  never  shaking 
the  central  pillar  of  the  old  image.      Several  instances  of 

^  [For  Scott's  unconsciootneM  in  composing^  aee  the  Introductory  Letter  to  The 
Fortunee  qf  Nigel:  ^^l  think  there  is  a  dsBmon  who  sits  himself  on  the  feather  of  my 
pen,"  etc.  Compare  with  the  text  here  ch.  vii.  §  7  in  the  preceding  volume^ 
pp.  11^-lia] 
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this  have  been  akeady  given  in  my  pamphlet  on  Pre- 
Raphaelitism ;  ^  others  will  be  noted  in  the  course  of  our 
investigation  of  his  works;  one,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  I  will  give  here. 

§  19.  Plate  22  is  an  outline  of  a  drawing  of  the  town 
and  castle  of  Nottingham,  made  by  Turner  for  Walker's 
Itinerant^  and  engraved  in  that  work.  The  engraving  (from 
which  this  outline  was  made,  as  I  could  not  discover  the 
drawing  itself)  was  published  on  the  28th  of  February,  1795, 
a  poiod  at  which  Turner  was  still  working  in  a  very  childish 
way;  and  the  whole  design  of  this  plate  is  curiously  stiff 
and  commonplace.  Note,  especially,  the  two  formal  little 
figures  under  the  sail. 

In  the  year  1888  an  engraving  of  Nottingham,  from 
a  drawing  by  Turner,  was  published  by  Moon,  Boys,  and 
Graves,  in  the  England  and  Wales  series.'  Turner  certainly 
made  none  of  the  drawings  for  that  series  long  before  they 
were  wanted;  and  if,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  drawing 
to  have  been  made  so  much  as  three  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  plate,  it  will  be  setting  the  date  of  it 
as  far  back  as  is  in  the  slightest  degree  probable.  We 
may  assume,  therefore  (and  the  conclusion  is  sufficiently 
established,  also,  by  the  style  of  the  execution),  that  there 
was  an  interval  of  at  least  thirty-five  years  between  the 
making  of  those  two  drawings, — thirty-five  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  Turner  had  become,  from  an  unpractised 
and  feeble  draughtsman,  the  most  accomplished  artist  of 
his  age,  and  had  entirely  changed  his  methods  of  work  and 
his  habits  of  feeling. 

§  20.  On  the  page  opposite  to  the  etching  of  the  first,  I 
have  givai  an  etching  of  the  last  Nottingham.     The  one 

1  rSee  VoL  XII.  pp.  370-384.] 

'  [Fourteen  drawingB  by  Turner  are  engraved  in  thii  work, — The  IHneravU;  a  Seimsi 
Collection  qflnteruHng  and  Picturesque  Fietew  in  Great  Britain^  printed  for  John  Walker, 
eograver,  1799.  The  tame  plates  appeared  in  The  Copper-Plate  Magasrine;  or  Monthly 
Cabinet  iff  Picturecque  Printe^  eonoisting  qf  Sublime  a$ul  IntereHing  View  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  iisued  by  the  same  engrarer ;  ^'  Nottingham  "  being  Plate  75  in 


ToL  ii^o.  38).J 

'  [Tliif  drawinff  waa  at  c 
It  is  now  in  the  collection  of 


one  time  in  Rusldn'a  collection  :  see  Index  in  Vol.  XIII. 
Sir  E.H.*  Scott,  Bart] 
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will  be  found  to  be  merely  the  amplification  and  adornment 
of  the  other.  Every  incident  is  preserved ;  even  the  mai 
employed  about  the  log  of  wood  are  there,  only  now  re- 
moved far  away  (beyond  the  lock  <m  the  right,  between 
it  and  the  town),  and  so  lost  in  mist  that,  though  made 
out  by  colour  in  the  drawing,  they  cannot  be  made  clear 
in  the  outline  etching.  The  canal  bridge  and  even  the  stiff 
mast  are  both  retained;  only  another  boat  is  added,  and 
the  sail  dropped  upon  the  higher  mast  is  hoisted  on  the 
lower  one;  and  the  castle,  to  get  rid  of  its  formality,  is 
moved  a  little  to  the  left,  so  as  to  hide  one  side.  But, 
evidently,  no  new  sketch  has  been  made.  The  painto*  has 
returned  affectionately  to  his  bojdsh  impression,  and  woriced 
it  out  with  his  manly  power. 

§  21.  How  far  this  manly  power  itself  acted  merely  in 
the  accumulation  of  memories,  remains,  as  I  said,  a  question 
undetermined;  but  at  all  events.  Turner's  mind  is  not 
more,  in  my  estimation,  distinguished  above  others  by  its 
demonstrably  arranging  ^and  ruling  faculties,  than  by  its 
demonstrably  retentive  and  submissive  faculties;  and  the 
longer  I  investigate  it,  the  more  this  tenderness  of  per- 
ception and  grasp  of  memory  seem  to  me  the  root  of  its 
greatness.  So  that  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  what 
I  had  to  state  ^  respecting  the  imagination,  now  many  years 
ago,  viz.,  that  its  true  force  lies  in  its  marvellous  insight 
and  foresight, — that  it  is,  instead  of  a  false  and  deceptive 
faculty,  exactly  the  most  accurate  and  truth-telling  faculty 
which  the  human  mind  possesses;  and  all  the  more  truth* 
telling,  because  in  its  work,  the  vanity  and  individualism 
of  the  man  himself  are  crushed,  and  he  becomes  a  mere 
instrument  or  mirror,  used  by  a  higher  power  for  the  re- 
flection to  others  of  a  truth  which  no  effort  of  his  could 
ever  have  ascertained;  so  that  all  mathematical,  and  arith- 
metical, and  generally  scientific  truth,  is,  in  comparison, 
truth  of  the  husk  and  surface,  hard  and  shallow ;  and  only 

1  [See  Modem  Painter*,  vol  ii.  sec  ii.  eh.  iil,  and  especially  §§  29,  dO  (Vol  IV. 
pp.  284r-286).] 
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the  imaginative  truth  is  precious.  Hence,  whenever  we 
want  to  know  what  are  the  chief  fiicts  of  any  case,  it  is 
better  not  to  go  to  political  economists,  nor  to  mathe* 
matidans,  but  to  the  great  poets;  for  I  find  they  always 
see  more  of  the  matter  than  any  one  else;  and  in  like 
manner  those  who  want  to  know  the  real  facts  of  the 
world's  outside  aspect,  will  find  that  they  cannot  trust  maps, 
nor  charts,  nor  any  manner  of  mensuration;  the  most  im- 
pcHi:ant  facts  being  always  quite  inuneasurable,  and  that, 
(with  only  some  occasional  and  trifling  inconvenience,  if 
they  fionn  too  definite  anticipations  as  to  the  position  of  a 
bridge  here,  or  a  road  there)  the  Tumerian  topography  is 
the  only  one  to  be  trusted. 

§  22.  One  or  two  important  corollaries  may  be  drawn 
fram  these  principles,  respecting  the  kind  of  fidelity  which 
is  to  be  exacted  from  men  who  have  no  imaginative  power. 
It  has  been  stated,  over  and  over  again,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  the  whole  of  nature,  as  in  a  mirror.  Cer- 
tain omissions  must  be  made,  and  certain  conventionalities 
admitted,  in  all  art.  Now  it  ought  to  be  the  instinctive 
affection  of  each  painter  which  guides  him  to  the  omissions 
he  is  to  make,  or  signs  he  is  to  use;  and  his  choice  of  this 
or  the  other  fact  for  representation,  his  insistence  upon 
this  or  the  other  character  in  his  subject,  as  that  which  to 
him  is  impressive,  constitutes,  when  it  is  earnest  and  simple, 
part  of  the  value  of  his  work.  This  is  the  only  inspiration 
he  is  capable  of,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  inspiration  still;  and 
although  he  may  not  have  the  memory  or  the  associative 
power  which  would  enable  him  to  compose  a  subject  in  the 
Tumerian  manner,  he  may  have  certain  c^ccHom^  perfectly 
expressible  in  his  work,  and  of  which  he  ought  to  allow 
the  influence  to  be  seen.^ 

*  For  instance,  even  in  my  topographical  etching,  Plate  20,  I  have 
^hren  only  a  few  lines  out  of  the  thousands  which  existed  in  the  scene. 
Those  lines  are  what  I  considered  the  leading  ones.  Another  person  might 
have  thought  other  lines  the  leading  ones,  and  his  representation  might  be 
equally  true  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  which  of  our  representations  went 
farthest  would  depend  on  our  relative  degrees  of  knowledge  and-  feeling 
about  hills. 
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§  28.  And  this  may  especially  be  permitted  in  rapid 
sketch  of  effects  or  scenes  which  either  in  their  speedy 
passing  away,  or  for  want  of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
faithfully.  Generally,  if  leisure  pennit,  the  detailed  draw- 
ing of  the  object  will  be  grander  than  any  *' impression  oa 
the  mind*"  of  an  unimaginative  person;  but  if  leisure  do 
not  permit,  a  rapid  sketch,  mailing  forcibly  the  pmnts  that 
strike  him,  may  often  have  ccxisiderable  interest  in  its  way. 
The  other  day  I  sketched  the  towers  of  the  Swiss  Fribourg 
hastily  from  the  Hdtel  de  Zahringen.^  It  was  a  misty 
morning  with  broken  sunshine,  and  the  towers  were  seen 
by  flickering  light  through  brokai  douds,-— dark  blue  mist 
filling  the  hollow  of  the  valley  behind  them.  I  have  en- 
graved the  sketch  on  the  opposite  page,  adding  a  few 
details,  and  exaggerating  the  exaggerations;  for  in  draw* 
ing  from  nature,  even  at  speed,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
exaggerating  enough  to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  The  next 
day,  on  a  clear  and  calm  forenoon,  I  daguerreot3rped  the 
towers,  with  the  result  givai  on  the  next  Plate'  (25,  Fig.  2) ; 
and  this  unexaggerated  statement,  with  its  details  properly 
painted,  would  not  only  be  the  more  right,  but  infinitely 
the  grander  of  the  two.  But  the  first  sketch  nevertheless 
conveys,  in  some  respects,  a  truer  idea  of  Fribourg  than 
the  other,  and  has,  therefcnre,  a  certain  use.  For  instance, 
the  wall  going  up  behind  the  main  tower  is  seen  in  my 
drawing  to  bend  very  distinctly,  following  the  difier^it 
slopes  of  the  hilL  In  the  daguerreotype  this  head  is  hardly 
perceptible.  And  yet  the  notablest  tiling  in  the  town  of 
Fribourg  is,  that  all  its  walls  have  got  flexible  spines,  and 
creep  up  and  down  the  precipices  more  in  the  manner  of 
cats  than  walls;  and  there  is  a  general  sense  of  height, 
strength,  and  grace,  about  its  belts  of  tower  and  rampart, 
which  clings  even  to  every  separate  and  less  graceful  piece 
of  them  when  seen  on  the  spot;  so  that  the  hasty  sketch, 

^  [This  hotel,  near  the  railway  station,  haa  been  closed  since  September  1890.1 
*  [For  the  plate  see  below,  p.  64 ;  for  ezolanatioiis  of  figs.  1  and  3  in  it,  giving 
other  representations  of  the  towers,  see  p.  82.] 
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expressing  this,  has  a  certain  veracity  wanting  altogether  in 
the  daguerreotype. 

Nay,  sometimes,  even  in  the  most  accurate  and  finished 
topography,  a  slight  exaggeration  may  be  permitted;  for 
many  of  the  most  important  facts  in  nature  are  so  subtle, 
that  they  rrmst  be  slightly  exaggerated,  in  order  to  be  made 
noticeable  when  they  are  translated  into  the  comparatively 
clumsy  lines  of  even  the  best  drawing,^  and  removed  from 
the  associating  circumstances  which  enhanced  their  influ- 
encC)  or  directed  attention  to  them,  in  nature. 

§  24.  Still,  in  all  these  cases,  the  more  unconscious  the 
draughtsman  is  of  the  changes  he  is  making,  the  better. 
Love  wiU  then  do  its  own  proper  work ;  and  the  only  true 
test  of  good  or  bad  is,  ultimately,  strength  of  afifection.  For 
it  does  not  matter  with  what  wise  purposes,  or  on  what 
wise  principles,  the  thing  is  drawn;  if  it  be  not  drawn  for 
love  of  it,  it  will  never  be  right;  and  if  it  he  drawn  for 
love  of  it,  it  will  never  be  wrong — Clove's  misrepresentation 
being  truer  than  the  most  mathematical  presentation.  And 
although  all  the  reasonings  about  right  and  wrong,  through 
which  we  have  been  led  in  this  chapter,  could  never  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  work  at  the  moment  of  doing  it, 
yet  this  test  of  right  holds  always; — if  the  artist  is  in  any- 
wise modifying  or  methodizing  to  exhibit  himself  and  his 
dexterity,  Ids  work  will,  in  that  precise  degree,  be  abortive ; 
and  if  he  is  working  with  hearty  love  of  the  place,  earnest 
desire  to  be  faithful  to  it,  and  yet  an  open  heart  for  every 
fancy  that  Heaven  sends  him,  in  that  precise  degree  his 
work  will  be  great  and  good. 

*  Or  the  best  photograph.  The  question  of  the  exact  relation  of  value 
between  photography  and  good  topographical  drawing,  I  hope  to  examine 
in  another  place.  ^ 


>  [This  intention  was  partially  fulfilled  many  years  later  in  Ruskin's  Lecturti  an 
Art,  §  172.] 
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CHAPITER  III 

OF  TURNERIAN  LIGHT  ^ 

§  1.  Haying  in  the  preceding  chapter  seen  the  grounds 
on  which  to  explain  and  justify  Turner's  choice  of  facts, 
we  proceed  to  examine  finally  those  modes  of  representing 
them  introduced  by  him;  modes  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  received  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  art,  as  to 
cause  his  works  to  be  regarded  with  contempt,  or  severe 
blame,  by  all  reputed  judges,  at  the  period  of  their  first 
appearance.  And,  chiefly,  I  must  confinn  and  farther  illus- 
trate the  general  statements  made  respecting  light  and 
shade  in  the  chapters  on  Truth  of  Tone,*  and  on  Infinity ,t 
deduced  from  the  great  fact  (§  5,  chapter  on  Truth  of 
Tone)  that  "nature  surpasses  us  in  power  of  obtaining 
light  as  much  as  the  sun  surpasses  white  paper."  I  found 
that  this  part  of  the  book  was  not  well  understood,  be- 
cause people  in  general  have  no  idea  how  much  the  sun 
does  surpass  white  paper.  In  order  to  know  this  practi- 
cally, let  the  reader  take  a  piece  of  pure  white  drawing- 
paper,  and  place  it  in  the  position  in  which  a  drawing  is 
usually  seen.  This  is,  properly,  upright  (all  drawings 
being  supposed  to  be  made  on  vertical  planes),  as  a  pic- 
ture is  seen  on  a  room  wall.  Also,  the  usual  place  in 
which  paintings  or  drawings  are  seen  is  at  some  distance 
from  a  window,  with  a  gentle  side  light  falling  upon  them, 
front    lights    being    unfavourable    to    nearly    all    drawing. 

♦  Vol.  I  p.  149.     [In  this  edition  Vol.  III.  p.  26I.] 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  41.     [In  this  edition  Vol.  IV.  pp.  81-82.] 


^  [A  more  summary  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  of  this  chapter  will  be  found 
in  The  Eiements  of  Drawing,  §§  234-239.] 
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Therefore  the  highest  light  an  artist  can  ordinarily  com- 
mand for  his  woric  is  that  of  white  paint,  or  paper,  under 
a  gentle  side  light*'  But  if  we  wished  to  get  as  much 
light  as  possible,  and  to  place  the  artist  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  we  should  take  the  drawing  near 
the  window.  Put  therefore  your  white  paper  upright,  and 
take  it  to  the  window.  Let  a  c,  c  d,  he  two  sides  of  your 
room,  with  a  window  at  b  h.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
your  picture  would  be  hung  at  ^, 
or  in  some  such  position  on  the 
wall  c  d.  First,  therefore,  put  your 
paper  upright  at  e^  and  then  bring 
it  gradually  to  the  window,  in  the 
successive  positions  /,  g^  and  (open- 
ing the  window)  finally  at  p.  You 
will  notice  that  as  you  come  nearer 
the  window  the  light  gradually  in- 
creases on  the  paper;  so  that  in  the 
position  at  j7  it  is  far  better  lighted 
than  it  was  at  e.  If,  however,  the  sun  actually  falls  upon 
it  at  Pj  the  experiment  is  unfair,  for  the  picture  is  not 
meant  to  be  seen  in  sunshine,  and  your  object  is  to  com- 
pare pure  white  paper,  as  ordinarily  used,  with  sunshine. 
So  either  take  a  time  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  at  all, 
or  does  not  shine  in  at  the  window  whtere  the  experiment 
is  to  be  tried ;  or  else  keep  the  paper  so  far  within  the  win- 
dow that  the  sun  may  not  touch  it.  Then  the  expeiimait 
is  perfectly  fair,  and  you  will  find  that  you  have  the  paper 
at  ^  in  full,  serene,  pictorial  light,  of  the  best  kind,  and 
highest  attainable  power. 

§  2.  Now,  leaning  a  little  over  the  window  sill,  bring 
the  edge  of  the  paper  at  p  against  the  sky,  rather  low 
down  on  the  horizon  (I  suppose  you  choose  a  fine  day 
for  the  experiment,  that  the  sun  is  high,  and  the  sky  dear 

*  Light  from  above  is  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  our  present 
inquiry, 

VI.  D 
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blue,  down  to  the  horiaeoii).  The  moment  you  bring  your 
white  paper  against  the  dcy  you  will  be  startled  to  find 
this  bright  white  paper  suddenly  appear  in  shade.  You 
will  draw  it  back,  thinking  you  have  changed  its  position. 
But  no;  the  paper  is  not  in  shade.  It  is  as  bright  as  ever 
it  was;  bri^ter  than  under  ordinary  drcumstanoes  it  ever 
can  be.  But,  behold,  the  Uue  sky  of  the  horizon  is  far 
brighter.  The  one  is  indeed  blue,  and  the  other  white,  but 
the  white  is  darkest j  and  by  a  great  deal  And  you  will, 
though  perhaps  not  for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  perceive 
that  though  black  is  not  eanly  proved  to  be  white,  white 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  very  nearly  proved 
black,  or  at  all  events  brown.* 

§  8.  When  this  fiact  is  first  shown  to  them,  the  general 
fedmg  with  most  people  is,  that,  by  being  brou^t  against 
the  sky,  the  white  paper  is  somdiow  or  other  brou^t  into 
'^ shade."  But  this  is  not  so;  the  paper  remains  exactly  as 
it  was;  it  is  only  compared  with  an  actually  brighter  hue^ 
and  looks  darker  by  comparison.  The  circumstances  are 
precisely  like  those  which  affbct  our  sensations  of  heat  and 
cold.  If,  when  by  chance  we  have  one  hand  warm,  and 
another  cold,  we  feel,  with  each  hand,  water  warmed  to  an 
intermediate  degree,  we  shall  first  declare  the  water  to  be 
cold,  and  then  to  be  warm;  but  the  water  has  a  definite 
heat  wholly  independent  of  our  sensations,  and  accuratdy 
ascertainable  by  a  thermometer.  So  it  is  with  light  and 
shade.  Liooking  frcHn  the  bright  sky  to  the  white  paper, 
we  affirm  the  white  paper  to  be  ^<  in  shade,** — ^that  is,  it 
produces  <m  us  a  sensation  of  darkness,  by  comparison. 
But  the  hue  of  the  paper,  and  that  of  the  sky,  are  just 
as  fixed  as  temperatures  are;  and  the  sky  is  actually  a 
brighter  thing  than  white  paper,  by  a  certain  number  of 
degrees  of  light,  scientifically  determinable.  In  the  same 
way,  every  other  colour,  or  force  of  colour,  is  a  fixed  thing, 

*  For  which  reason,  I  Mid  in  the  Appendix  to  the  third  yolume,  that 
the  expression,  *«  finite  redintion  of  infinify/'  was  a  considerably  less  rational 
one  than  "  IAmOl  realintlon  of  white."    [Vol  V.  p.  484.] 
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not  dependent  on  sensation,  but  numerically  repiesentable 
with  as  much  exactitude  as  a  degree  of  heat  by  a  ther- 
mometer. And  of  these  hues,  that  of  open  sky  is  one 
not  producible  by  human  art.  The  sky  is  not  blue  colour 
merely, — ^it  is  blue^re,  and  cannot  be  pamted.^ 

§  4.  Next,  observe,  this  blue  iQre  has  in  it  white  fire ; 
that  is,  it  has  white  clouds,  as  much  brighter  than  itself  as 
it  is  brighter  than  the  white  paper.  So,  then,  above  this 
azure  light,  we  have  another  equally  exalted  step  of  white 
light.  Supposing  the  value  of  the  light  of  the  pure  white 
paper  represented  by  the  number  10,  then  that  of  the  blue 
sky  will  be  (approximately)  about  20,  and  of  the  white 
donds  80. 

But  look  at  the  white  clouds  carefully,  and  it  will  be 
seen  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  white;  parts  of  them 
are  quite  grey  compared  with  other  parts,  and  they  are  as 
full  of  passages  of  light  and  shade  as  if  they  were  of  solid 
earth.  Nevertheless,  their  most  deeply  shaded  part  is  that 
already  so  much  lighter  than  the  blue  sky,  which  has 
brought  us  up  to  our  number  80,  and  all  these  high  lights 
of  white  are  some  ten  degrees  above  that,  or,  to  white 
paper,  as  40  to  10.  And  now  if  you  look  from  the  blue 
sky  and  white  clouds  towards  the  sun,  you  will  find  that 
this  cloud  white,  which  is  four  times  as  white  as  white 
paper,  is  quite  dark  and  lightless  compared  with  those  silver 
clouds  that  bum  nearer  tiie  sun  itself,  which  you  cannot 
gaze  upon, — an  infinite  of  brightness.  How  will  you  esti- 
mate that? 

And  yet  to  express  all  this,  we  have  but  our  poor 
white  paper  after  alL  We  must  not  talk  too  proudly  of 
our  '* truths"  of  art:  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  let  a 
good  deal  of  black  fallacy  into  it,  at  the  best. 

§  5.  Well,  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  silver  clouds,  we  will 
not  talk  for  the  present.  But  this  principal  fetet  we  have 
learned  by   our   experiment   with   the   white   paper,   that, 

^  [For  a  refermoe  to  thk  poMigo,  mo  Qmmii  qftke  Air,i  d8.] 
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taken  all  in  all,  the  calm  sky,  with  such  light  and  shade 
as  are  in  it,  is  brighter  than  the  earth;  brighter  than  the 
whitest  thing  on  earth  which  has  not,  at  the  moment  of 
comparison,  heaven's  own  direct  light  on  it.  Which  fact 
it  is  generally  one  of  the  first  objects  of  noble  painters  to 
render.  I  have  already  marked  one  part  of  their  aim  in 
doing  so,  namely,  the  expression  of  infinity :  but  the  oppos- 
ing of  heavenly  light  to  earth-darkness  is  another  most 
important  one;  and  of  all  ways  of  rendering  a  picture 
generally  impressive  (see  especially  §  12  of  the  chi^ter  just 
referred  to),  this  is  the  simplest  and  surest  Make  the  sky 
calm  and  luminous,  and  raise  against  it  dark  trees,  moun- 
tains, or  towers,  or  any  other  substantial  and  terrestrial 
thing,  in  bold  outline,  and  the  mind  accepts  the  assertion 
of  this  great  and  solemn  truth  with  thankfidness. 

§  6.  But  this  may  be  done  either  nobly  or  basely,  as 
any  other  solemn  truth  may  be  asserted.  It  may  be 
spoken  with  true  feeling  of  all  that  it  means;  or  it  may 
be  declared,  as  a  Turk  declares  that  **  God  is  great,"  when 
he  means  only  that  he  himself  is  lazy.  The  ^*  heaven  is 
bright,**  of  many  vulgar  painters,  has  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  signification;  it  means  that  liiey  know  nothing, 
— ^will  do  nothing,  are  without  thought — ^without  care — 
without  passion.  They  will  not  walk  the  earth,  nor  watch 
the  ways  of  it,  nor  gather  the  flowers  of  it.  They  will  sit 
in  the  shade,  and  only  assert  that  very  perceptible,  long- 
ascertained  fact,  '^heaven  is  bright.*'  And  as  it  may  be 
asserted  basely,  so  it  may  be  accepted  basely.  Many  of 
our  capacities  for  receiving  noblest  emotion  are  abused,  in 
mere  idlaiess,  for  pleasure's  sake,  and  people  take  the  ex- 
citement of  a  solenm  sensation  as  they  do  that  of  a  strong 
drink.  Thus  the  abandoned  court  of  Louis  XIV.  had  on 
fast  days  its  sacred  concerts,  doubtless  entering  in  some 
degree  into  the  religious  expression  of  the  music,  and  thus 
idle  and  frivolous  women  at  the  present  day  will  weep 
at  an  oratorio.  So  the  sublimest  effects  of  landscape  may 
be  sought  through  mere  indolence ;  and  even  those  who  are 
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not  ignorant,  or  dull,  judge  often  erroneously  of  such  effects 
of  art  because  their  very  openness  to  all  pleasant  and  sacred 
association  instantly  colours  whatever  they  see,  so  that,  give 
them  but  the  feeblest  shadow  of  a  thing  they  love,  they 
are  instantly  touched  by  it  to  the  heart,  and  mistake 
their  own  pleasurable  feelings  for  the  result  of  the  painter's 
power.  Thus  when,  by  spotting  and  splashing,  such  a 
painter  as  Constable  reminds  them  somewhat  of  wet  grass 
and  green  leaves,  forthwith  they  fancy  themselves  in  all 
the  happiness  of  a  meadow  walk ;  and  when  Caspar  Poussin 
throws  out  his  yellow  horizon  with  black  hills,  forthwith 
they  are  touched  as  by  the  solemnity  of  a  real  Italian 
twilight,  altogether  forgettmg  that  wet  grass  and  twilight 
do  not  constitute  the  universe;  and  prevented  by  their 
joy  at  being  pleasantly  cool,  or  gravely  warm,  from  seek- 
ing any  of  those  more  precious  truths  which  cannot  be 
caught  by  Momentary  sensation,  but  must  be  thpughtftilly 
pursued. 

§  7.  I  say  "more  precious,"  for  the  simple  fact  that 
the  sky  is  brighter  than  the  earth  is  not  a  precious  truth 
unless  the  earth  itself  be  first  understood.  Despise  the 
earth,  or  slander  it;  fix  your  eyes  on  its  gloom,  and  forget 
its  loveliness;  and  we  do  not  thank  you  for  yoiu*  languid 
or  despairing  perception  of  brightness  in  heaven.  But  rise 
up  actively  on  the  earth, — leam  what  there  is  in  it,  know 
its  colour  and  form,  and  the  frdl  measure  and  make  of  it, 
and  if  c^er  that  you  can  say  "  heaven  is  bright,"  it  will  be 
a  precious  truth,  but  not  till  then.  Giovanni  Bellini  knows 
the  earth  well,  paints  it  to  the  frill,  and  to  the  smallest 
fig-leaf  and  faUing  flower, — blue  hill  and  white-walled  city, 
— ^glittering  robe  and  golden  hair;  to  each  he  will  give  its 
lustre  and  loveliness;  and  then,  so  far  as  with  his  poor 
human  lips  he  may  declare  it,  far  beyond  all  these,  he 
proclaims  that  "heaven  is  bright."  But  Caspar,  and  such 
other  landscapists,  painting  all  Nature's  flowery  ground  as 
one  barrenness,  and  all  her  fair  foliage  as  one  blackness, 
and  all  her  exquisite  forms  as  one  bluntness ;  when,  in  this 
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sluggard  gloom  and  sullen  treachery  of  heart,  they  mutter 
their  miserable  attestation  to  what  others  had  long  ago 
discerned  for  them, — ^the  sky's  brightness, — ^we  do  not  thank 
them ;  or  thank  them  only  in  so  £ur  as,  even  in  uttmng 
this  last  remnant  of  truth,  they  are  more  commendable 
than  those  who  have  sunk  from  apathy  to  atheism,  and  de- 
clare, in  their  dark  and  hopeless  bacl^frounds,  that  heavea 
is  NOT  Inight. 

§  8.  Let  us  next  ascertain  what  are  the  colours  of  the 
earth  itself. 

A  mountain  five  or  six  miles  off,  in  a  sunny  sununer 
morning  in  Switzerland,  will  commonly  present  itself  in 
some  such  pitch  of  dark  force,  as  related  to  the  sky,  as 
that  shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  26,  while  the  sky  itself  will 
still,  if  there  are  white  clouds  in  it,  tell  as  a  dear  dark, 
throwing  out  those  white  clouds  in  vigorous  relief  of  light ; 
yet,  conduct  the  experiment  of  the  white  paper  as  already 
described,  and  you  will,  in  all  probability,  find  that  the 
darkest  part  of  the  mountain — ^its  most  vigorous  nook  of 
almost  black-looking  shadow — ^is  whiter  than  the  paper. 

The  figure  given  represents  the  apparent  colour  *  of  the 
top  of  the  Aiguille  Bouchard  (the  mountain  which  is  seen 
from  the  village  of  Chamouni,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Glacier  des  Bois),  distant,  by  Forbes's  map,^  a  furlong  or 
two  less  than  four  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  point  of 
observation.  The  observation  was  made  on  a  warm  sunny 
morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  sky  clear  blue;  the 
mountain  seen  against  it,  its  shadows  grey  purple,  and  its 
sunlit  parts  greenish.  Then  the  darkest  part  of  the  moun-* 
tain  was  tighter  than  pure  white  paper ^  held  upright  in  fiill 

*  The  colour,  but  not  the  fonn.  I  wanted  the  contour  of  the  top  of  the 
Breven  for  reference  in  another  place,'  and  have  therefore  given  it  instead 
of  that  of  the  Bouchard,  but  in  the  proper  depth  of  tint. 

^  ["  Map  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamonni  and  of  the  adjoiniiig  mountain!  laid 
down  from  a  detailed  survey  in  1842  by  ProfeaBor  Forbes/'  given  in  his  TrwMk 
through  the  Alp».] 

>  [For  the  Aiguille  Bouchard  see  below^  ch.  zv.  §  11^  p.  250^  and  Plates  33  and  34. 
The  c<Mitour  of  tiie  top  of  the  Breven^  here  given^  is  retered  to  in  ch.  zvL  §  5  n., 
p.  282.] 
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light  at  the  window,  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
light  entered.  And  it  will  thus  generally  he  found  impos- 
sible to  represent,  in  any  of  its  true  colours,  scenery  distant 
more  than  two  or  three  miles,  in  fuU  daylight.  The  deepest 
shadows  are  whiter  than  white  paper. 

§  9.  As,  however,  we  pass  to  nearer  objects,  true  repre- 
sentation gradually  becomes  possible; — ^to  what  d^pree  is 
always  of  course  ascertainable  accurately  by  the  same  mode 
of  experiment.  Bring  the  edge  of  the  paper  against  the 
thing  to'  be  drawn,  and  on  that  edge — as  precisely  as  a  lady 
would  match  the  colours  of  two  pieces  of  a  dress — ^match 
the  colour  of  the  landscape  (with  a  little  opaque  white 
mixed  in  the  tints  you  use,  so  as  to  render  it  easy  to 
lighten  or  darken  them).  Take  care  not  to  imitate  the  tint 
as  you  believe  it  to  be,  but  accurately  as  it  is;  so  that  the 
coloured  edge  of  the  paper  shall  not  be  discernible  from  the 
colour  of  the  landscape.  You  will  then  find  (if  before  in- 
experienced) that  shadows  of  treesT,  which  you  thought 
were  dark  green  or  black,  are  pale  violets  and  purples ;  that 
lights,  which  you  thought  were  green,  are  intensely  yellow, 
brown,  or  golden,  and  most  of  them  &r  too  bright  to  be 
matched  at  alL  When  you  have  got  all  the  imitable  hues 
truly  matched,  sketch  the  masses  of  the  landscape  out  com- 
pletely in  those  true  and  ascertained  colours;  and  you  will 
find,  to  your  amazement,  that  you  have  painted  it  in  the 
ccdours  of  Turner, — in  those  very  colours  which  perhaps 
you  have  been  laughing  at  all  your  life, — ^the  CeuA  being 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  of  all  men,  ever  painted  Nature  in 
her  own  colours. 

§  10.  "  WeU,  but,'*  you  will  answer,  impati^itly,  "how 
18  it,  if  they  are  the  true  colours,  that  they  look  so  un* 
natural?"^ 

Because  they  are  not  shown  in  true  ccmtrast  to  the  sky^ 
and  to  other  high  lights.  Nature  paints  her  shadows  in  pale 
purple,  and  then  raises  her  lights  of  heaven  and  sunshine 

^  rCompftre  Academy  Noiet,  1856,  where  this  penege  U  referred  to  in  oo&nexioii 
whb  Holman  Hunft  oolonving.] 
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to  such  heights  that  the  pale  purple  becomes,  by  com- 
parison, a  vigorous  dark.  But  pow  Turner  has  no  sun  at 
his  command  to  oppose  his  pale  colours*  He  follows  Nature 
submissively  as  £0^  as  he  can;  puts  pale  purple  where  she 
does,  bright  gold  where  she  does;  and  then  when,  on  the 
summit  of  the  slope  of  light,  she  opens  her  wings  and 
quits  the  earth  altogether,  burning  into  ineffable  sunshine, 
what  can  he  do  but  sit  helpless,  stretching  his  hands  to- 
wards her  in  cakn  consent,  as  she  leaves  him  and  mocks 
at  him! 

§  11.  "Well,"  but  you  will  farther  ask,  "is  this  right 
or  wise?  ought  not  the  contrast  between  the  masses  to  be 
given,  rather  than  the  actual  hues  of  a  few  parts  of  them, 
when  the  others  are  inimitable?" 

Yes,  if  this  were  possible,  it  ought  to  be  done ;  but  the 
true  contrasts  can  nevxb  be  given.  The  whole  question 
is  simply  whether  you  will  be  false  at  one  side  of  the 
scale  or  at  the  other, — ^that  is,  whether  you  will  lose  your- 
self in  light  or  in  darkness.  This  necessity  is  easily  ex- 
pressible in  numbers.  Suppose  the  utmost  light  you  wish 
to  imitate  is  that  of  serene,  feebly  lighted  clouds  in  ordinary 
sky  (not  sun  or  stars,  which  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
deceptively  to  imitate  in  painting  by  any  artifice).  Then, 
suppose  the  degrees  of  shadow  betwe^ti  those  clouds  and 
Nature's  utmost  darkness  accurately  measured,  and  divided 
into  a  hundred  degrees  (darkness  being  zero).  Next  we 
measure  our  own  scale,  calling  our  utmost  possible  black, 
zero;*  and  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  parallel  with  Nature, 
perhaps  up  to  as  feur  as  her  40  degrees;  all  above  that 
being  whiter  than  our  white  paper.  Well,  with  our  power 
of  contrast  between  zero  and  40,  we  have  to  imitate  her 
contrasts  between  uexo  and  100.  Now,  if  we  want  true 
contrasts,  we  can  first  set  our  40  to  represent  her  100,  our 

*  Even  here  we  shall  be  defeated  by  Nature,  her  utmost  darkness  being 
deeper  than  ours.     See  "  On  Truth  of  Tone/'  §  4n-7,  etc..  Vol.  I.  p.  150.^ 

1  [In  this  edition.  Vol  III.  pp.  2e0»26a] 
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20  for  her  80,  and  our  zero  for  her  60 ;  everything  helow 
her  60  being  lost  in  blackness.  This  is,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, Rembrandt's  system.  Or,  secondly,  we  can  put 
zero  for  her  zero,  20  for  her  20,  and  40  for  her  40 ;  every- 
thing above  40  being  lost  in  whiteness.  This  is,  with  certain 
modifications,  Paul  Veronese's  system.  Or,  finally,  we  can 
put  our  zero  for  her  zero,  and  our  40  for  her  100 ;  our  20 
for  her  50,  our  80  for  her  75,  and  our  10  for  her  25, 
proportioning  the  intermediate  contrasts  accordingly.  This 
is,  with  certain  modifications.  Turner's  system;^  the  modi- 
fications, in  each  case,  being  the  adoption,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  either  of  the  other  systems.  Thus,  Turner  in- 
clines to  Paul  Veronese;  liking,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  get 
his  hues  perfectly  true  up  to  a  certain  point, — ^that  is  to 
say,  to  let  his  zero  stand  for  Nature's  zero,  and  his  10 
for  her  10,  and  his  20  for  her  20,  and  then  to  expand 
towards  the  light  by  quick  but  cunning  steps,  putting  27 
for  50,  80  for  70,  and  reserving  some  force  still  for  the 
last  90  to  100.  So  Rembrandt  modifies  his  system  on 
the  other  side,  putting  his  40  for  100,  his  80  for  90,  his 
20  for  80;  then  going  subtly  downwards,  10  for  50,  5 
for  80;  nearly  ever]rthing  between  80  and  zero  being  lost 
in  gloom,  yet  so  as  still  to  reserve  his  zero  for  zero.  The 
systems  expressed  in  tabular  form  will  stand  thus: — 


Nature. 

Rembrandt. 

Turner. 

Veronese. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

10 

10 

20 

3 

20 

20 

30 

5 

24 

30 

40 

7 

26 

32 

50 

10 

27 

34 

60 

13 

28 

36 

70 

17 

30 

37 

80 

20 

32 

38 

90 

30 

86 

S9 

100 

40 

40 

40 

*  When  the  clouds  «re  brilliantlj  lighted,  it  may  rather  be,  as  stated 
in  S  4  above,  in  the  proportion  of  l6o  to  40.     I  take  the  number  100  as 
i  calculable. 
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§  12.  Now  it  is  evident  tlutt  in  Rembnndt's  system^ 
while  the  cantnuti  are  not  more  right  than  with  Veroneset 
the  cohun  are  all  wrongs  firmn  beginning  to  end.  With 
Turner  and  Veronese,  Nature's  10  b  their  10,  and  Nature's 
20  their  20;  enabling  them  to  give  pure  truth  up  to  a 
certain  point.  But  with  Rembrandt,  not  one  colour  is  ab* 
solutely  true,  from  one  side  of  the  scale  to  the  other;  only 
the  contrasts  are  true  at  the  top  of  the  scale.  Of  course, 
this  supposes  Rotibrandt's  sj^tem  applied  to  a  subject 
which  shall  try  it  to  the  utmost,  such  as  landscape.  Rem- 
brandt generally  chose  subjects  in  ^diich  the  real  colours 
were  very  nearly  imitable, — as  single  heads  with  dark  back* 
grounds,  in  which  Nature's  highest  light  was  little  above 
his  own;  her  40  being  then  truly  representable  by  his  40, 
his  picture  became  nearly  an  absolute  truth.  But  his  system 
b  only  right  when  applied  to  such  subjects:  clearly,  when 
we  have  the  fiill  scale  of  natural  light  to  deal  with.  Turner's 
and  Veronese's  convey  the  greatest  sum  of  truth.  But  not 
the  most  complete  deception,  for  people  are  so  much  more 
easily  and  instinctively  impressed  by  force  of  light  than 
truth  of  colour,  that  tiiey  instantly  miss  the  relative  power 
of  the  sky,  and  the  upper  tones;  and  all  the  true  local 
colouring  looks  strange  to  them,  separated  from  its  ad- 
juncts of  high  light;  whereas,  give  them  the  true  contrast 
of  light,  and  they  will  not  observe  the  fiedse  local  colour. 
Thus  all  Caspar  Poussin's  and  Salvator's  pictures,  and  all 
effects  obtained  by  leaving  high  lights  in  tiie  midst  of  ex- 
aggerated darkness,  catch  the  eye  and  are  received  for  true, 
while  the  pure  truth  of  Veronese  and  Turner  is  rejected 
as  unnatural;  only  not  so  much  in  Veronese's  case  as  in 
Turner's,  because  Veronese  confines  himself  to  more  imitable 
things,  as  draperies,  figures,  and  architecture,  in  which  his 
exquisite  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  tells  on  the  eye 
at  once ;  but  Turner  works  a  good  deal  also  (see  the  table) 
at  the  top  of  the  natural  scale,  dealing  with  effects  of 
sunlight  and  other  phases  of  the  upper  colours,  more  or 
less  inimitable,  and  betraying,  therefore,  more  or  less,  the 
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artifices  used  to  express  them.  It  will  be  obsenred,  also, 
that  in  order  to  reserve  some  force  for  the  top  of  his  scale, 
Turner  is  obliged  to  miss  his  gradations  chiefly  in  middle 
tints  (see  the  table),  where  the  feebleness  is  sure  to  be  felt* 
His  principal  point  for  missing  the  midmost  gradations  is 
almost  always  between  the  euth  and  sky;  he  draws  the 
earth  truly  as  far  as  he  can,  to  the  horizon;  then  the  sky 
as  far  as  he  can,  with  his  80  to  40  part  of  the  scale.  They 
run  together  at  the  horizon;  and  the  spectator  complains 
that  there  is  no  distinction  between  earth  and  sky,  or  that 
the  earth  does  not  look  solid  emyu^. 

§  18.  In  the  upper  portions  of  the  three  pillars  5,  6,  7> 
Plate  26,  are  typically  represented  these  three  conditions 
of  light  and  shade,  characteristic,  5,  of  Rembrandt,  6,  of 
Turner,  and  7,  of  Veronese.  The  pillar  to  be  drawn  is 
supposed,  in  all  the  three  cases,  white;  Rembrandt  repre- 
sents it  as  white  on  its  highest  light;  and,  getting  the  true 
gradations  between  this  highest  light  and  extreme  daik, 
is  reduced  to  his  zero,  or  black,  for  the  dark  side  of  the 
white  object.  This  first  pillar  also  represents  the  system 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  the  room  of  the  Louvre  appro- 
priated to  Italian  drawings  is  a  study  of  a  piece  of  drapery 
by  Leonardo.^  Its  lights  are  touched  with  the  finest  white 
chalk,  and  its  shadows  wrought,  through  exquisite  grada- 
tions, to  utter  blackness.  The  pillar  6  is  ^wn  on  the 
system  of  Turner;  the  high  point  of  light  is  still  distinct: 
but  even  the  darkest  part  of  the  shaft  is  kept  pale,  and 
the  gradations  which  give  the  roundness  are  wrought  out 
with  the  utmost  possiUe  delicacy.  The  third  shaft  is  drawn 
on  Veronese's  system.  The  light,  though  still  focused,  is 
more  diiSused  than  with  Turner;  and  a  slight  flatness  re- 
sults from  the  determination  that  the  fact  of  the  shaft's 
being  white  shall  be  discerned  more  clearly  even  than  that 
it  is  round ;  and  that  its  darkest  part  shall  still  be  capable 
of  brilliant  relief,  as  a  white  mass,  from  other  objects 
round  it. 

1  [See  Mow,  §  90,  p.  64.] 
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§  14.  This  resolution,  on  Veronese's  part,  is  owing  to 
the  profound  respect  for  the  colours  of  objects  which  neces- 
sarily influenced  him,  as  the  colourist  at  once  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  tender  of  all  painters  of  the  elder 
schools ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  briefly  to  note  the  way 
in  whidi  this  greater  or  less  respect  for  local  colour  influ- 
ences the  system  of  the  three  painters  in  light  and  shade. 

Take  the  whitest  piece  of  note-paper  you  can  find,  put 
a  blot  of  ink  upon  it,  carry  it  into  the  sunshine,  and  hold 
it  fully  frontmg  the  sunshine,  so  as  to  make  the  paper  look 
as  dazzling  as  possible,  but  not  to  let  the  wet  blot  of  ink 
shine.  You  will  then  find  the  ink  look  intensely  black, — 
blacker,  in  &ct,  than  anywhere  else,  owing  to  its  vigorous 
contrast  with  the  daaszh'ng  paper. 

Remove  the  paper  from  the  sunshine.  The  ink  will 
not  look  so  black.  Carry  the  paper  gradually  into  the 
darkest  part  of  the  room,  and  the  contrast  will  as  gradually 
appear  to  diminish ;  and,*  of  course,  in  darkness,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  black  and  the  white  vanishes.  Wet 
ink  is  as  perfect  a  representative  as  is  by  any  means  at- 
tainable of  a  perfectiy  dark  colour;  that  is,  of  one  which 
absorbs  all  the  light  that  falls  on  it;  and  the  nature  of 
such  a  colour  is  best  understood  by  considering  it  as  a 
piece  of  portable  night.  Now,  of  course,  the  higher  you 
raise  the  daylight  about  this  bit  of  night,  the  more  vigorous 
is  the  contrast  between  the  two.  And,  therefore,  as  a  gene* 
ral  rule,  the  higher  you  raise  the  light  on  any  object  with 
a  pattern  or  stain  upon  it,  the  more  distinctly  that  pattern 
or  stain  is  seen. 

But  observe:  the  distinction  between  the  full  black  of 
ink,  and  full  white  of  paper,  is  the  utmost  reach  of  light 
and  dark  possible  to  art  Therefore,  if  this  contrast  is  to 
be  represented  truly,  no  deeper  black  can  ever  be  given 
in  any  shadow  than  that  ofiered  at  once,  as  local  colour, 
in  a  full  black  pattern,  on  the  highest  light.  And,  where 
colour  is  the  principal  object  of  the  picture,  that  colour 
must,  at  all  events,   be  as  right  as  possible  where  it  is 
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best  seen,  i.e.  in  the  lights.  Hence  the  principle  of  Paul 
Veronese,  and  of  aU  the  great  Venetian  colourists,  is  to 
use  fiill  black  for  fiill  black  in  high  light,  letting  the 
shadow  shift  for  itself  as  best  it  may;  and  sometimes  even 
putting  the  local  black  a  little  darker  in  light  than  shadow 
in  order  to  give  the  more  vigorous  contrast  noted  above. 
Let  the  piUiurs  in  Plate  25  be  supposed  to  have  a  black 
mosaic  pattern  on  the  lower  part  of  their  shafts.  Paul 
Veronese's  general  practice  will  be,  as  at  7,  having  marked 
the  rounding  of  the  shaft  as  well  as  he  can  in  the  white 
parts,  to  paint  the  pattern  with  one  even  black  over  all, 
reinforcing  it,  if  at  aU,  a  little  in  the  U^. 

§  15.  Repeat  the  experiment  on  the  note-paper  with  a 
red  spot  of  carmine  instead  of  ink.  You  will  now  find 
that  the  contrast  in  the  sunshine  appears  about  the  same 
as  in  the  shade — the  red  and  white  rising  and  falling  to- 
gether, and  dying  away  together  into  the  darkness.  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  the  contrast  does  actually  for  some 
time  increase  towards  the  light;  for  in  utter  darkness  the 
distinction  is  not  visible — ^the  red  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  white;  admit  a  little  light,  and  the  contrast  is 
feebly  discernible;  admit  more,  it  is  distinctly  discernible. 
But  you  cannot  increase  the  contrast  beyond  a  certain 
point.  From  that  point  the  red  and  white  for  some  time 
rise  very  nearly  equally  in  light,  or  Ml  together  very 
nearly  equally  in  shade;  but  the  contrast  will  bqgin  to 
dknAmh  in  very  high  lights,  for  strong  sunlight  has  a  tend- 
ency to  exhibit  particles  of  dust,  or  any  sparkling  texture 
in  the  local  colour,  and  then  to  diminish  its  power;  so 
that  in  order  to  see  local  colour  well,  a  certain  d^pree  of 
shadow  is  necessary:  for  instance,  a  very  delicate  com- 
plexion is  not  well  seen  in  the  sun;  and  the  veins  of  a 
marble  pillar,  or  the  colours  of  a  picture,  can  only  be 
properly  seen  in  comparative  shade. 

§  16.  I  will  not  entangle  the  reader  in  the  very  subtle 
and  curious  variations  of  the  laws  in  this  matter.  The 
simple  fact  which  is  necessary  for  him  to  observe  is,  that 
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the  paler  and  puier  the  ccdour,  the  more  the  great  VoietiaD 
colourirts  will  reiiiforee  it  in  the  shadow^  and  allow  it  to 
fall  or  rise  in  sjrmpathy  with  the  light;^  and  those  espe- 
cially whose  object  it  is  to  represent  sunshine  nearly  always 
reinforce  their  local  colours  somewhat  in  the  shadows, 
and  keep  them  both  fiunter  and  feebler  in  the  light,  so  that 
they  thus  approach  a  conditi<»i  of  universal  glow,  the  fiill 
colour  bang  used  for  the  shadow,  and  a  delicate  and  some- 
what subdi^  hue  of  it  for  the  li^t.  And  this  to  the  eye 
is  the  loveliest  possible  condition  of  colour.  Perhaps  few 
people  have  ever  asked  themselves  why  they  admire  a  rose 
so  much  more  than  all  other  flowers.  If  they  consider, 
they  will  find,  first,  that  red  is,  in  a  delicately  gradated  state, 
the  loveliest  of  all  pure  colours ;  and  secondly,  that  in  the 
rose  there  is  no  shadow^  except  what  is  composed  of  colour. 
All  its  shadows  are  fuller  in  colour  than  its  lights,  owing 
to  the  translucency  and  reflective  power  of  its  leaves. 

The  second  shaft,  6,  in  which  the  local  colour  is  paler 
towards  the  light,  and  reinforced  in  the  shadow,  will  there- 
fore represent  the  Voietian  system  with  respect  to  paler 
colours;  and  the  sjrstem,  for  the  most  part,  even  with 
respect  to  darker  colours,  of  painters  who  attempt  to 
render  effects  of  strong  sunlight  GreneraUy,  therefore,  it 
represents  the  practice  of  Tiirner.  The  first  shaft,  5,  ex- 
hibits the  disadvantage  of  the  practice  of  Rembrandt  and 
Leonardo,  in  that  they  cannot  show  the  local  colour  <m 
the  dark  side,  since,  however  energetic,  it  must  at  last  sink 
into  their  exaggerated  darkness. 

§  17.  Now,  from  all  the  preceduig  inquiry,  the  reader 
must  perceive  more  and  more  distinctly  the  great  truth, 
that  all  forms  of  right  art  consist  in  a  certain  choice  made 
between  various  classes  of  truths,  a  few  only  being  repre- 
sented, and  others  necessarily  excluded;  and  that  the  ex- 
cellence of  each  style  depends  first  on  its  consistency  with 
itself, — ^the  perfect  fidelity,  as  for  as  possible,  to  the  truths 

>  [Sae^  for  illutratioii  of  VerooMe's  prindplM  of  load  oolour,  Ruildn'i  remarln 
in  hit  Otialogue  ff  aktMm  md  Dnmrimm  If  IWiwr,  1867-1858,  undtt  Fnme  75 
(VoLXIII.).] 
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it  has  dbosen;  and  seccmdly,  on  the  breadth  of  its  harmony » 
or  number  of  truths  it  hns  been  able  to  reconcile,  and  the 
consciousness  with  which  the  truths  refused  are  acknow- 
ledged, even  though  they  may  not  be  represented.  A  great 
artist  is  just  like  a  wise  and  hospitable  man  with  a  small 
house:  the  large  companies  of  truths,  like  guests,  are  wait^ 
ing  his  invitation;  he  wisely  chooses  &om  among  this 
crowd  the  guests  who  will  be  happiest  with  each  other, 
making  those  whom  he  receives  thoroughly  comfortable, 
and  Idndly  remembering  even  those  whom  he  excludes; 
while  the  foolish  host,  tr3ring  to  receive  all,  leaves  a  large 
part  of  his  company  on  the  staircase,  without  even  know- 
ing who  is  there,  imd  destroys,  by  inconsistent  fellowship, 
the  pleasure  of  those  who  gain  entrance. 

§  18.  But  even  those  hosts  who  choose  well  will  be 
fiftrtlier  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  choice  of 
nobler  or  inferior  companies;  and  we  find  the  greatest 
artists  mainly  divided  into  two  groups, — ^those  who  paint 
principally  with  respect  to  local  colour,  headed  by  Paul 
Veronese,  Titian,  md  Turner;  and  those  who  paint  princi- 
pally with  reference  to  light  and  shade  irrespective  of 
colour,  headed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Rembrandt,  and 
Raphael  The  noblest  members  of  »ch  of  these  classes 
introduce  the  element  proper  to  the  other  class,  in  a  sub- 
ordinate way.  Paul  Veronese  introduces  a  subordinate  light 
and  shade,  and  Leonardo  introduces  a  subordinate  local 
colour.  The  main  difference  is,  that  with  Leonardo,  Rem- 
brandt, and  Raphadi,  vast  masses  of  the  picture  are  lost 
in  comparatively  colouriess  (dark  grey  or  brown)  shadow ; 
these  painters  beginnifig  with  the  l^hts  and  going  dawn 
to  blackness;  but  with  Veronese,  Titian,  and  Turner,  the 
whole  picture  is  like  the  rose, — ^glowing  with  colour  in  the 
shadows,  and  rising  into  paler  and  more  delicate  hues,  or 
masses  of  whiteness,  in  the  lights ;  they  having  b^un  with 
the  shadows^  and  gone  up  to  whiteness. 

§  19.  The  colourists  have  in  this  respect  one  disad- 
vantage, and  three  advantages.     The  disadvantage  is,  that 
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between  their  less  violent  hues,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw 
all  the  forms  which  can  be  represented  by  the  exaggerated 
shadows  of  the  chiaroscurists,  and  therefore  a  sli^t  ten- 
dency to  flatness  is  always  characteristic  of  the  greater 
colourists,  as  opposed  to  Leonardo  or  Rembrandt.  When 
the  form  of  some  single  object  is  to  be  given,  and  its 
subtleties  are  to  be  rendered  to  the  utmost,  the  Leonard- 
esque  manner  of  drawing  is  often  very  noble.  It  is  gener- 
ally adopted  by  Albert  Diirer,  in  his  engravings,  and  is 
very  useful,  when  employed  by  a  thorough  master,  in  many 
kinds  of  engravings;*  but  it  is  an  utterly  false  method  of 
9tudyy  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

§  20.  Of  the  three  advantages  possessed  by  the  colourists 
over  the  chiaroscurists,  the  first  is,  that  they  have  in  the 
greater  portions  of  their  pictures  abMhUe  truth,  as  shown 
above,  §  12,  while  the  chiaroscurists  have  no  absolute  truth 
anywhere.  With  the  colourists  the  shadows  are  right;  the 
lights  untrue :  but  with  the  chiaroscurists  lights  and  shadows 
are  both  untrue.  The  second  advantage  is,  that  also  the 
relations  of  colour  are  broader  and  vaster  with  the  colourists 
than  the  chiaroscurists.  Take,  for  example,  that  piece  of 
drapery  studied  by  Leonardo,  in  the  Louvre,  with  white 
lights  and  black  shadows.^    Ask  yourself,  first,  whether  the 

*  It  is  often  extremely  difBcult  to  distinguish  properly  between  the 
Leonardesque  manner,  in  which  local  colour  is  denied  altogether,  and  the 
Tumeresque,  in  which  local  colour  at  its  highest  point  in  the  picture  ia 
merged  in  whiteness.  Thus,  Albert  Dnrer's  noble  '' Melancholia"  >  is  en- 
tirely Leonardesque:  the  leaves  on  her  head,  her  flesh,  her  wings,  her 
dress,  the  wolf,  the  wooden  ball,  and  the  rainbow,  being  all  equally  white 
on  the  high  lights.  But  my  drawing  of  leaves,  facing  page  l64.  Vol.  III.,' 
is  Tumeresque;  because,  though  I  leave  pure  white  to  represent  the  pale 
green  of  leaves  and  grass  in  high  light,  I  give  definite  increase  of  dark- 
ness to  four  of  the  bramble  leaves,  which,  in  really,  were  purple,  and 
leave  a  dark  withered  stalk  i^eariy  black,  though  it  is  in  light,  where  it 
crosses  the  leaf  in  the  centre.  Inese  distinctions  could  only  be  properly 
explained  by  a  lengthy  series  of  examples;  which  I  hope  to  give  some 
day  or  other,  but  have  not  space  for  here. 

^  [In  the  coUection  of  Italian  drawings-:  see  above,  g  Id,  p.  59.] 
>  [For  other  notes  on  this  engraving,  see  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  iv. 
§§  17-10,  Cataiogus  tifthe  Standard  Series,  No.  4,  and  Aratra  P&nteUei,  §  126.] 
3  [f.e.,  vol.  iii.  ^ Modem Pahiien ;  Plate  6,  ''Foreground  Leafage.'*] 
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real  drapery  was  black  or  white.  If  white,  then  its  high 
lights  are  rightly  white;  but  its  folds  being  black,  it  could 
not  as  a  mass  be  distinguished  from  the  black  or  dark 
objects  in  its  neighbourhood.  But  the  fact  is,  that  a  white 
cloth  or  handkerchief  always  is  distinguished  in  daylight,  as 
a  whole  white  things  from  all  that  is  coloured  about  it:  we 
see  at  once  that  there  is  a  white  piece  of  stuff,  and  a  red, 
or  green,  or  grey  one  near  it,  as  the  case  may  be :  and  this 
relation  of  the  white  object  to  other  objects  not  white, 
Leonardo  has  wholly  deprived  himself  of  llie  power  of  ex- 
pressing ;  while  if  the  cloth  were  black  or  dark,  much  more 
has  he  erred  by  making  its  lights  white.  In  either  case, 
he  has  missed  the  large  relation  of  mass  to  mass,  for  the 
sake  of  the  small  one  of  fold  to  fold.  And  this  is  more 
or  less  the  case  with  all  chiaroscurists ;  with  all  painters, 
that  is  to  say,  who  endeavour  in  their  studies  of  objects  to 
get  rid  of  the  idea  of  colour,  and  give  the  abstract  shade. 
They  invariably  exaggerate  the  shadows,  not  with  respect 
to  the  thing  itself,  but  with  respect  to  all  around  it;  and 
they  exaggerate  the  lights  also,  by  leaving  pure  white  for 
the  high  light  of  what  in  reality  is  grey,  rose-coloured,  or, 
in  some  way,  not  white. 

§  21.  This  method  of  study,  being  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools,  and  associated 
with  very  accurate  knowledge  of  form  and  expression,  has 
gradually  got  to  be  thought  by  a  large  body  c^  artists  the 
grand  way  of  study ;  an  idea  which  has  been  fostered  all 
the  more  because  it  was  an  unnatural  way,  and  therefore 
thought  to  be  a  philosophical  one.  Almost  the  first  idea  of 
a  child,  or  of  a  simple  person  looking  at  any  thing,  is,  that 
it  is  a  red,  or  a  black,  or  a  green,  or  a  white  thing.  Nay, 
say  the  artists ;  that  is  an  unphilosophical  and  barbarous  view 
of  the  matter.  Red  and  white  are  mere  vulgar  appear- 
ances ;  look  farther  into  the  matter,  and  you  will  see  such 
and  such  wonderfril  other  appearances.  Abstract  those, 
they  are  the  heroic,  epic,  historic,  and  generally  elig- 
ible   appearances.      And   acting    on    this   grand   principle^ 

VI.  B 
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they  draw  flesh  white,  leaves  white,  ground  white,  every- 
thing white  in  the  light,  and  everythi^  black  in  the  shade 
— and  think  themselves  wise.  But,  the  longer  I  live,  the 
more  ground  I  see  to  hold  in  high  honour  a  certain  sort 
of  childishness  or  innocent  susceptibility.  Grcnerally  speak- 
ing, I  find  that  when  we  first  look  at  a  subject,  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  greatest  truths  about  it :  as  we 
look  longer,  our  vanity,  and  false  reasoning,  and  half-know- 
ledge, lead  us* into  various  wrong  opinions;  but  as  we  look 
longer  still,  we  gradually  return  to  our  first  impressions, 
only  with  a  full  understanding  of  their  mystical  and  inner- 
most reasons;  and  of  much  beyond  and  beside  them,  not 
then  known  to  us,  now  added  (partly  as  a  foundation,  partly 
as  a  corollary)  to  what  at  first  we  felt  or  saw.  It  is  thus 
eminently  in  this  matter  of  colour.  Lay  your  hand  over 
the  page  of  this  book, — any  child  or  simple  person  look- 
ing at  the  hand  and  book,  would  perceive,  as  the  main 
fact  of  the  matter,  that  a  brownish  pink  thing  was  laid 
over  a  white  one.  The  grand  artist  comes  and  tells  you 
that  your  hand  is  not  pink,  and  your  paper  is  not  white. 
He  shades  your  fingers  and  shades  your  book,  and  makes 
you  see  all  manner  of  starting  veins,  and  projecting  muscles, 
and  black  hollows,  where  before  you  saw  nothing  but  paper 
and  fingers.  But  go  a  little  farther,  and  you  will  get  more 
innocent  again;  you  will  find  that,  when  '* science  has  done 
its  worst,  two  and  two  still  make  four;"  and  that  the 
main  and  most  important  facts  about  your  hand,  so  seen, 
are,  after  all,  that  it  has  four  fingers  and  a  thumb — ^show- 
ing  as  brownish  pink  things  on  white  paper. 

§  22.  I  have  also  been  more  and  more  convinced,  the 
more  I  think  of  it,  that  in  general  pride  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  great  ndatakes^  All  the  other  passions  do  occasional 
good,  but  whenever  pride  puts  in  its  word,  everything  goes 
wrong,  and  what  it  might  really  be  desirable  to  do,  quietly 
and  innocently,  it    is  mortally  dangerous    to  do,  proudly. 

1  [See  VoL  IV.  p.  192,  VoL  XL  p.  78,  and  Modem  Painten,  voL  v.  pt  ix  eli.  viL 
S18-I 
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Thus,  while  it  is  very  often  good  for  the  artist  to  make 
gttuUes  of  things,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  their  forms, 
with  their  high  lights  all  white,  the  moment  he  does  this 
in  a  haughty  way,  and  thinks  himself  drawing  in  the  great 
style,  because  he  leaves  high  lights  white,  it  is  all  over 
with  him ;  ^  and  half  the  degradation  of  art  in  modem  times 
has  been  owing  to  endeavours,  much  fostered  by  the  meta- 
physical Germans,  to  see  things  without  colour,  as  if  colour 
were  a  vulgar  thing,  the  result  being,  in  most  students, 
that  they  end  by  not  being  able  to  see  anything  at  all; 
whereas  the  true  and  perfect  way  of  studying  any  object 
is  simply  to  look  what  its  colour  is  in  high  light,  and  put 
that  safely  down,  if  possible ;  or,  if  you  are  making  a  chiaro- 
scuro study,  to  take  the  grey  answering  to  that  colour, 
and  cover  the  whole  object  at  once  with  that  grey,  firmly 
resolving  that  no  part  of  it  shall  be  brighter  than  that; 
then  look  for  the  darkest  part  of  it,  and  if,  as  is  prob- 
able, its  darkest  part  be  still  a  great  deal  lighter  than 
black,  or  than  other  things  about  it,  assume  a  given  shade, 
as  dark  as,  with  due  reference  to  other  things,  you  can 
have  it,  but  no  darker.  Mark  that  for  your  extreme  dark 
on  the  object,  and  between  those  limits  get  as  much  draw- 
ing as  you  can,  by  subtlety  of  gradation.  That  will  tax 
your  powers  of  drawing  indeed;  and  you  will  find  this, 
which  seems  a  childish  and  simple  way  of  going  to  work, 
requires  verily  a  thousandfold  more  power  to  carry  out  than 
all  the  pseudo-scientific  abstractions  that  ever  were  invented. 

§  28.  Nor  can  it  long  be  doubted  that  it  is  also  the 
most  impressive  way  to  others ;  for  the  third  great  advan- 
tage possessed  by  the  colourists  is,  that  the  delightfulness 
of  their  picture,  its  sacredness,  and  general  nobleness,  are 
increased  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  light 
and  of  lovely  colour  they  can  introduce  in  the  shadows^ 
as  opposed  to  the  black  and  grey  of  the  chiaroscurists.  I 
have  already,  in  the  Stones  of  Vemce^  VoL   II.   Chap.  v. 

1  [ComMra  LeahMim  m»  AfMtmAure  amd  PaMitig,  §S  129-131,  Fre-BapkaMimn, 
S  55,  VoL  XII.  pp.  151  Mq.  and  385.] 
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§§  80-66,^  insisted  upon  the  fSiu^  of  the  sacredness  of  colouTt 
and  its  necessary  connection  with  all  pure  and  noble  feeling. 
What  we  have  seen  of  the  use  of  colour  by  the  poets  will 
help  to  confirm  this  truth ;  but  perhaps  I  have  not  yet 
enough  insisted  on  the  simplest  and  readiest  to  hand  of 
all  proofs, — ^the  way,  namely,  in  which  Grod  has  employed 
colour  in  His  creation  as  the  unvarying  accompaniment  of  all 
that  is  purest,  most  innocent,  and  most  precious;  while  for 
things  precious  only  in  material  uses,  or  dangerous,  common 
colours  are  reserv^  Consider  for  a  little  while  what  sort 
of  a  world  it  would  be  if  all  flowers  were  grey,  all  leaves 
black,  and  the  sky  brown.  Imagine  that,  as  completely  as 
may  be,  and  consider  whether  you  would  think  the  world 
any  whit  more  sacred  for  being  thus  transfigured  into  the 
hues  of  the  shadows  in  Raphael's  Transfiguration*'  Then 
observe  how  cons|:antly  innocent  things  are  bright  in  colour ; 
look  at  a  dove's  neck,  and  compare  it  with  tibe  grey  back 
of  a  viper;  I  have  often  heard  talk  of  brilliantly  coloured 
serpents;  and  I  suppose  there  are  such, — as  there  are  gay 
poisons,  like  the  foxglove  and  kalmia — ^tjrpes  of  deceit :  but 
all  the  venomous  serpents  I  have  really  seen  are  grey,  brick- 
red,  or  brown,  variously  mottled;  and  the  most  awful 
serpent  I  have  seen,  the  Egjrptian  asp,  is  precisely  of  the 
colour  of  gravel,  or  <mly  a  little  greyer.  So,  again,  the 
crocodile  and  alligator  are  grey,  but  the  innocent  lizard 
green  and  beautifuL*  I  do  not  mean  that  the  rule  is  in- 
variable, otherwise  it  would  be  more  convincing  than  the 
lessons  of  the  natural  universe  are  intended  ever  to  be; 
there  are  beautiful  colours  on  the  leopard  and  tiger,  and 
in  the  berries  of  the  nightshade;  and  there  is  nothing 
very  notable  in  brilliancy  of  colour  either  in  sheep  or  cattle 
(though,  by  the  way,  the  velvet  of  a  brown  bull's  hide 
in  the  sun,  or  the  tawny  white  of   the  Italian  oxen,  is. 


a 


Vol.  X.  pp.  17^179>  ftnd  compan  Modem  PoitiUr;  toI.  iii.  ch.  sdv.  %  42.] 

ComfMire  VoL  XL  p.  418.] 

For  some  further  renuurkt  on  thia  subject,  end  e  reference  to  thie  chapter  ai 


one  of  the  moit  important  in  JTockni  PainUn"  see  DeueaHon  {**  LiTing  Waves").] 
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to  my  mind,  loveKer  than  any  leopard's  or  tiger's  skin): 
but  take  a  wider  view  of  nature,  and  compare  generally 
rainbows,  sunrises,  roses,  violets,  butterflies,  birds,  gold- 
fish, rubies,  opals,  and  corals,  with  alligators,  hippopotami, 
lions,  wolves,  bears,  swine,  sharks,  slugs,  bones,  ftmgi,*  fogs, 
and  corrupting,  stinging,  destroying  things  in  general,  and 
you  will  feel  then  how  the  question  stands  between  the 
colourists  and  chiaroscurists, — ^which  of  them  have  nature 
and  life  on  their  side,  and  which  have  sin  and  death. 

§  24.  Finally :  the  ascertainment  of  the  sanctity  of  colour 
is  not  left  to  human  sagacity.  It  is  distinctly  stated  in 
Scripture.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  sacred  chord  of 
colour  (blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  with  white  and  gold)  as 
appointed  in  the  tabernacle;  this  chord  is  the  fixed  base  of 
all  colouring  with  the  workmen  of  every  great  age;  the 
purple  and  scarlet  will  be  foimd  constantly  employed  by 
noble  painters,  in  various  unison,  to  the  exclusion  in  general 
of  pure  crimson ; — ^it  is  the  harmony  described  by  Herodotus 
as  used  in  the  battlements  of  Ecbatana,^  and  the  invariable 
base  of  all  beautiful  missal-painting ;  the  mistake  continually 
made  by  modem  restorers,  in  supposing  the  purple  to  be  a 
faded  crimson,  and  substituting  fiill  crimson  for  it,  being 
instantly  fatal  to  the  whole  work,  as,  indeed,  the  slightest 
modification  of  any  hue  in  a  perfect  colour-harmony  must 
always  be.t  In  this  chord  the  scarlet  is  the  powerftil  colour, 
and  is  on  the  whole  the  most  perfect  representation  of  ab- 
stract colour  which  exists;  blue  being  in  a  certain  degree 
associated  with  shade,  yellow  with  light,  and  scarlet,  as  ab- 
solute colour^  standing  alone.     Accordingly,  we  find  it  used, 

*  It  is  notable^  however,  that  nearlj  all  the  poisonous  agarics  are 
scarlet  or  speckled^  and  wholesome  ones  brown  or  grey,  as  if  to  show 
us  that  things  rising  out  of  darkness  and  decay  are  always  most  deadly 
when  they  are  well  drest. 

t  Hence  the  intense  absurdity  of  endeavouring  to  "  restore "  the  colour 
of  ancient  buildings  by  the  hands  of  ignorant  colourists,  as  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

^  [See  the  note  on  Vol.  X.  p.  176,  where  the  pasiage  in  Herodotus  is  quoted.] 
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together  with  cedar  wood,  hyssop,  and  running  water,  as  an 
emblem  of  purification,  in  Leviticus  xiv.  4,  and  other  places, 
and  so  used  not  merely  as  representative  of  the  colour 
of  blood,  since  it  was  also  to  be  dipped  in  the  actual  blood 
of  a  living  bird.  So  that  the  cedar  wood  for  its  perfume, 
the  hyssop  for  its  searchingness,  the  water  for  its  cleansing, 
and  the  scarlet  for  its  kindling  or  enlightening,  are  all  used 
as  tokens  of  sanctification ;  ^  and  it  cannot  be  with  any 
force  all^^,  in  opposition  to  this  definite  appointment,  that 
scarlet  is  used  incidentally  to  illustrate  the  stain  of  sin, — 
**  though  thy  sins  be  as  scarlet,*' — ^any  more  than  it  could  be 
received  as  a  diminution  of  the  authority  for  using  snow- 
whiteness  as  a  type  of  purity,  that  Gehazi's  leprosy  is  de- 
scribed as  being  ^*  white  as  snow."  An  incidental  image  has 
no  authoritative  meaning,  but  a  stated  ceremonial  appoint* 
ment  has;  besides,  we  have  the  reversed  image  given  dis* 
tinctly  in  Prov.  xxxi. :  "  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for 
her  household,  for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet'' 
And,  again :  "  Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who 
clothed  you  in  scarlet,  with  other  delights."  So,  also,  the 
arraying  of  the  mystic  Babylon  in  purple  and  scarlet  may 
be  interpreted  exactly  as  we  choose ;  either  by  those  who 
think  colour  sensual,  as  an  image  of  earthly  pomp  and  guUt, 
or,  by  those  who  think  it  sacred,  as  an  image  of  assumed  or 
pretended  sanctity.  It  is  possible  the  two  meanings  may 
be  blended,  and  the  idea  may  be  that  the  purple  and  fine 
linen  of  Dives  are  worn  in  hypocritical  semblance  of  the 
purple  and  fine  linen  of  the  high  priest,  being,  nevertheless, 
themselves,  in  all  cases  typical  of  all  beauty  and  purity. 
I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  some  day  to  enter  farther  into 
these  questions  with  respect  to  the  art  of  illumination; 
meantime,  the  facts  bearing  on  oiu:  immediate  subject  may 

*  The  redeemed  Rahsb  bound  for  a  sign  a  scarlet  thread  in  the  window.^ 
Compare  Canticles  iv.  3, 

1  [Joshua  ii.  18.     The  other  Bible  references  in  §  24  are  Isaiah  i.  18  ;  2  Kings  v. 
27  ;  2  Samuel  i.  24  ;  Revelation  xvii.  4;  Luke  xvi.  19.] 
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be  briefly  recapitulated.  All  men,  completely  organised 
and  justly  tempered,  enjoy  colour;  it  is  meant  for  the  per-^ 
petual  comfort  and  delight  of  the  human  heart ;  it  is  richly 
bestowed  on  the  highest  works  of  creation,  and  the  eminent 
sign  and  seal  of  perfection  in  them;  being  associated  with 
J^e  in  the  human  body,  with  light  in  the  sky,  with  purity 
and  hardness  in  the  earth, — death,  night,  and  pollution  of 
all  kinds  being  colourless.  And  although  if  form  and  colour 
be  brought  into  complete  opposition,*  so  that  it  should  be 
put  to  us  as  a  matter  of  stem  choice  whether  we  should 
have  a  work  of  art  all  of  form,  without  colour  (as  an  Albert 
Diirer*s  engraving),  or  all  of  colour,  without  form  (as  an 
imitation  of  mother-of-pearl),  form  is  beyond  all  comparison 

*  The  inconsistency  between  perfections  of  colour  and  form,  which  I 
have  had  to  insist  upon  in  other  places,^  is  exactly  like  that  between 
articulation  and  harmony.  We  cannot  have  the  richest  harmony  with  the 
sharpest  and  most  audible  articulation  of  words:  yet  good  singers  will 
articulate  clearly;  and  the  perfect  study  of  the  science  of  music  will 
conduct  to  a  fine  articulation  ;  but  the  study  of  pronunciation  will  not 
conduct  to,  nor  involve,  that  of  harmony.  So  also,  though,  as  said  farther 
on,^  subtle  expression  can  be  got  without  colour,  perfect  expression  never 
can ;  for  the  colour  of  the  face  is  a  part  of  its  expression.  How  often 
has  that  scene  between  Francesca  di  Rimini  and  her  lover  been  vainly 
attempted  by  sculptors,  simply  because  they  did  not  observe  that  the 
main  note  of  expression  in  it  was  in  the  far  sheet-lightning — ^fading  and 
flaming  through  the  cloud  of  passion ! 

Per  piii  fiate  gli  occhi  ci  sospinse 
Quella  lettura,  e  scolorocd  il  vuo,^ 

And,  of  course,  in  landscape,  colour  is  the  principal  source  of  expression. 
Take  one  melancholy  chord  from  the  close  of  Crabbe's^  Patron : 

"  Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom ;  the  day  was  brief. 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf. 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roared  with  strong  blasts ;  with  mighty  showers,  the  floods : 
All  green  was  vanished,  save  of  pine  and  yew. 
That  still  displayed  their  melancholy  hue ; 
Save  the  green  holly,  with  its  berries  red. 
And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread." 

^  [See,  for  instouce,  VoL  III.  pp.  15&-162,  and  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  176-178,  and  com- 
pare JBlemenU  of  Drawing,  §  183  n.J 

'  [See  below.  Appendix  i.,  pp.  469-474.] 
'  ]Misrno,  v.  130.] 
Tor  other  references  to  Crabbe,  see  Vol.  X.  p.  231  ».] 
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the  more  precious  of  the  two ;  and  in  explaining  the  essence 
of  objects,  form  is  essential,  and  colour  more  or  less  acci- 
dental (compare  Chap,  v,  of  the  first  section  of  VoL  I.^) ;  yet 
if  colour  be  introduced  at  all,  it  is  necessary  that,  whatever 
else  may  be  wrong,  that  should  be  right :  just  as,  though  the 
music  of  a  song  may  not  be  so  essential  to  its  influence  as 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  yet  if  the  music  be  given  at  all, 
it  must  be  right,  or  its  discord  will  spoil  the  words;  and  it 
would  be  better,  of  the  two,  that  the  words  should  be  in- 
distinct, than  the  notes  false.  Hence,  as  I  have  said  else- 
where,' the  business  of  a  painter  is  to  paint.  If  he  can 
colour,  he  is  a  painter,  though  he  can  do  nothing  else;  if 
he  cannot  colour,  he  is  no  painter,  though  he  may  do  every- 
thing else.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  impossible,  if  he  can  colour, 
but  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  more;  for  a  faithful  study 
of  colour  will  always  give  power  over  form,  though  the  most 
intense  study  of  form  will  give  no  power  over  colour.  The 
man  who  can  see  all  the  greys,  and  reds,  and  purples  in  a 
peach,  will  paint  the  peach  rightly  rotmd,  and  rightly  alto- 
gether; but  the  man  who  has  only  studied  its  roundness, 
may  not  see  its  purples  and  greys,  and  if  he  does  not,  will 
never  get  it  to  look  like  a  peach ;  so  that  great  power  over 
colour  is  always  a  sign  of  large  general  art-inteUect.  Ex- 
pression of  the  most  subtle  kind  can  be  often  reached  by 
the  slight  studies  of  caricaturists;*  sometimes  elaborated  by 
the  toil  of  the  dull,  and  sometimes  by  the  sentiment  of  the 
feeble;  but  to  colour  well  requires  real  talent  and  earnest 
study,  and  to  colour  perfectly  is  the  rarest  and  most  pre- 
cious power  an  artist  can  possess.  Every  other  gift  may  be 
erroneously  cultivated,  but  this  will  guide  to  all  healthy, 
natural,  and  forcible  truth;  the  student  may  be  led  into 
folly  by  philosophers,  and  into  falsehood  by  purists;  but  he 
is  always  safe,  if  he  holds  the  hand  of  a  colourist. 

*  See  Appendix  I.     Modem  Grotesque  [p.  469]. 

1  [In  this  edition.  Vol.  III.  pp.  168-162 ;  iint  section  of  Ptert  ii.] 
s  [Modem  Painters,  voL  ui.  (Vol.  V.  pp.  52-54.] 
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CHAPTER  IV » 

OP  TURNERIAN  MYSTERY :— FIRST,  AS  ESSENTIAL 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  shown  the  nature 
of  Turner's  art ;  first,  as  respected  sympathy  with  his  sub- 
ject; next,  as  respected  fidelity  to  local  detail;  and  thirdly, 
as  respected  principles  of  colour.  We  have  now  finally  to 
confirm  what  in  various  places  has  been  said  respecting  his 
principles  of  deUneatiorif  or  that  mysterious  and  apparently 
uncertain  execution  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  most 
other  painters. 

In  Chap.  III.  §  17  of  .the  preceding  volume*  we  con- 
cluded generally  that  all  great  drawing  was  distinct  draw- 
ing ;  referring,  nevertheless,  to  a  certain  sort  of  indistinctness, 
necessary  to  the  highest  art,  and  afterwards  to  be  explained. 
And  the  inquiry  into  this  seeming  contradiction  has,  I  trust, 
been  made  somewhat  more  interesting  by  what  we  saw  re- 
specting modem  art  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  Chap,  xvi., 
namely,  that  it  was  distinguished  from  old  art  eminently 
by  indistinctness,  and  by  its  idle  omission  of  details  for  the 
sake  of  general  effect  Perhaps  also,  of  all  modem  artists. 
Turner  is  the  one  to  whom  most  people  would  first  look 
as  the  great  representative  of  this  nineteenth-century  cloudi- 
ness, and  ** ingenious  speaking  concerning  smoke";*  every 
one  of  his  compositions  being  evidently  dictated  by  a  de- 
light in  seeing  only  part  of  things  rather  than  the  whole, 
and  in  casting  clouds  and  mist  around  them  rather  than 
unveiling  them. 

§  2.  And  as  the  head  of  modem  mystery,  all  the  ranks 

1  [With  this  chapter  compare  The  EiemenU  of  Drawing,  §§  138, 130.] 
s  [In  this  edition.  Vol.  V.  p.  eo.] 
>  [Aristophanes :  see  Vol.  V.  p.  318.] 
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of  the  best  ancient,  and  of  even  a  very  important  and 
notable  division  of  modem  authority,  seem  to  be  arrayed 
against  him.  As  we  saw  in  preceding  chapters,  every  great 
man  was  definite  until  the  seventeenth  century.  John  Bel- 
lini, Leonardo,  Angelico,  Diirer,  Perugino,  Raphael, — all  of 
them  hated  fog,  and  repudiated  indignantly  all  manner  of 
concealment.  Clear,  calm,  placid,  perpetual  vision,  far  and 
near ;  endless  perspicuity  of  space ;  unfatigued  veracity  of 
eternal  light ;  perfectly  accurate  delineation  of  every  leaf 
on  the  trees,  every  flower  in  the  fields,  every  golden  thread 
in  the  dresses  of  the  figures,  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
calm  brilliancy  which  was  penetrable  to  the  eye,  or  possible 
to  the  pencil, — ^these  were  their  glory.  On  the  other — ^the 
entirely  mysterious — ^side,  we  have  only  sullen  and  sombre 
Rembrandt;  desperate  Salvator;  filmy,  futile  Claude;  occa- 
sionally some  countenance  from  Correggio  and  Titian,  and 
a  careless  condescension  or  two  from  Tintoret,* — ^not  by 
any  means  a  balanced  weight  of  authority.  Then,  even  in 
modem  times,  putting  Turner  (who  is  at  present  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar)  out  of  the  question,  we  have,  in  landscape, 
Stanfield  and  Harding  as  definers,  against  Copley  Fielding 
and  Robson  on  the  side  of  the  clouds ;  t  MuLready  and 
Wilkie  against  Etty, — even  Etty  being  not  so  much  misty 
in  conception  as  vague  in  execution,  and  not,  therefore, 
quite  legitimately  to  be  claimed  on  the  foggy  side;  while, 
finally,  the  whole  body  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites — certainly 
the  greatest  men,  taken  as  a  class,  whom  modem  Europe 
has  produced  in  concernment  with  the  arts— entirely  agree 

*  In  the  clouds  around  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  picture  of  the  Golden 
Calf;  the  smoke  turning  into  angels,  in  the  Cenacolo  in  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore;  and  several  other  such  instances.^ 

t  Stanfield  I  call  a  definer,  as  opposed  to  Copley  Fielding,  because, 
though  like  all  other  modems,  he  paints  cloud  and  storm,  he  will  gener- 
ally paint  all  the  masts  and  yards  of  a  ship,  rather  than  merely  her 
black  bows  glooming  through  the  foam;  and  all  the  rocks  on  a  hill  side, 
rather  than  the  blue  outline  of  the  hill  through  the  mist. 

1  [See  Vol.  XI.  pp.  395,  882,  for  these  pictures.] 
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with  the  elder  religious  painters,  and  do,  to  their  utmost, 
dwell  in  an  element  of  light  and  declaration,  in  antagonism 
to  all  mist  and  deception.  Truly,  the  clouds  seem  to  be 
getting  much  the  worst  of  it;  and  I  fed,  for  the  moment, 
as  if  nothing  could  be  said  for  them.  However,  having 
been  myself  long  a  cloud- worshipper,  and  passed  many  hours 
of  life  in  the  pursuit  of  them  from  crag  to  crag,  I  must 
consider  what  can  possibly  be  submitted  in  their  defence, 
and  in  Turner's. 

§  8.  The  first  and  principal  thing  to  be  submitted  is, 
that  the  clouds  are  there.  Whether  we  like  them  or  not, 
it  is  a  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  spaces  of  the  habitable 
world  are  fiill  of  them.  That  is  Nature's  will  in  the 
matter;  and  whatever  we  may  theoretically  detennine  to  be 
expedient  or  beautiful,  she  has  long  ago  determined  what 
shall  he.  We  may  declare  that  clear  horizons  and  blue 
skies  form  the  most  exalted  scenery;  but  for  all  that,  the 
bed  of  the  river  in  the  morning  will  still  be  traced  by 
its  line  of  white  mist,  and  the  mountain  peaks  will  be  seen 
at  evening  only  in  the  rents  between  blue  fragments  of 
towering  cloud.  Thus  it  is,  and  that  so  constantly,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  become  a  faithful  landscape  painter  without 
continually  getting  involved  in  eflPects  of  this  kind.  We 
may,  indeed,  avoid  them  systematically,  but  shall  become 
narrow  mannerists  if  we  do. 

§  4.  But  not  only  is  there  a  partial  and  variable  mys- 
tery thus  caused  by  clouds  and  vapours  throughout  great 
spaces  of  landscape;  there  is  a  continual  my^ery  caused 
throughout  aU  spaces,  caused  by  the  absolute  infinity  of 
things.      We   never   see  anything   cuEAULy.^      I    stated 

1  [The  fint  version  of  this  passage  occars  in  the  MS.  of  ch.  iz.  in  the  preceding 
volume,  and  is  as  follows : — 

'^Observe>  in  the  first  place,  this  great  &Gt.  You  never  see  anything 
Plainly.  It  is  witii  sight  as  witii  knowledge.  It  is  written :  '  If  any  man 
think  that  he  knoweth  anything^  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to 
know.'  And  in  the  same  sense  :  if  any  roan  think  that  he  seeth,  he  seeth 
nothing  yet  as  he  ought  to  see.  Whatever  we  look  at  is  full  of  mystery. 
Every&ing  that  we  look  at^  be  it  large  or  small,  near  or  distant,  nas  an 
infinite  quantity  of  details  still  too  sma^  to  be  seen ;  and  the  only  question 
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this  fact  partly  in  the  ch^tar  on  Truth  of  Space,  in  the 
first  volume,^  but  not  with  sufficient  illustration,  so  that 
the  reader  might  by  that  chapter  have  been  led  to  infer 
that  the  mystery  spoken  of  bdlonged  to  some  special  dis- 
tance of  the  landscape,  whereas  the  fisu^  is,  that  everything 
we  look  at,  be  it  large  or  small,  near  or  distant,  has  an 
equal  quantity  of  mystery  in  it;  and  the  only  question 
is,  not  how  much  mystery  there  is,  but  at  what  part  of 
the  object  mystification  begins.  We  suppose  we  see  the 
ground  under  our  feet  clearly,  but  if  we  try  to  number  its 
grains  of  dust,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  as  full  of  confusion 
and  doubtful  form,  as  anything  else;  so  that  there  is  liter- 
ally 7U)  point  of  clear  sight,  and  there  never  can  be.  What 
we  call  seeing  a  thing  clearly,  is  only  seeing  enough  of  it 
to  Tnake  out  what  it  is;  this  point  of  intelligibility  varying 
in  distance  for  difierent  magnitudes  and  kinds  of  things, 
while  the  appointed  quantity  of  mystery  remains  nearly  the 
same  for  alL  Thus:  throwing  an  open  book  and  an  exxx- 
broidered  handkerchief  on  a  lawn,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  we  cannot  tell  which  is  which;  that  is  the  point 

is  not  how  much  mytteiy  there  is^  but  at  what  point  the  mygtery  begina. 
For  instance^  I  suppose  most  people  think  they  can  see  their  own  hand 
clearly.  If  they  do,  let  them  try  to  count  the  small  furrows,  or  the  lines 
of  the  light  down  which  give  its  texture  to  the  skin^  and  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  fine  veins  through  the  shadows  of  the  fingers.  You  suppose  you  see 
the  ground  under  your  feet  clearly ;  but  if  you  try  to  number  its  gndns 
of  dust;  you  will  find  that  it  is  as  full  of  confusion  and  difficulty  as  the 
distance ;  only  the  confusion  on  the  horizon  is  of  trees  and  houses,  here, 
of  pebbles  and  of  dust  You  cannot  count  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  >ta^ 
and  if  you  try  to  draw  all  the  fibres  and  threads  that  you  see,  you  will 
find  the  work  as  infinite  as  if  you  were  drawing  a  distant  forest.  Pope 
asked  ironically  why  man  has  not  a  microscopic  eye,  but  man's  eyes  are 
just  as  microscopic  as  any  other  creature's ;  he  sees  the  things  that  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  himself  with  a  certain  degree  of  intelligibility,  and  a 
fly  can  do  no  more.  It  sees  less  things  than  a  man,  but  it  does  not  see 
them  more  clearly ;  infinity  is  as  much  oeyond  a  fly's  sight,  as  beyond  our 
own,  only  the  fly  stops  at  a  different  point  in  the  infinity.  So,  then,  when- 
ever in  drawing  any  object — be  it  large  or  small — ^we  have  represented  it 
perfectly  distinct,  there  is  something  wrong.  Our  work  is  either  unfinished, 
or  false.  Distinct  drawing  is  certainly  bad  drawing  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  we  must  not  think  we  have  approaehed  per£wtion  until  we  have  got 
our  work  into  confusion." 

The  Biblical  reference  is  to  1  Corinthians  viiL  2  ;  that  to  Pope,  E9$a^  en  Mam,  line  ld3 ; 

the  lines  are  quoted  again  in  DeueaUon,  ch.  ii.] 
1  [In  this  edition.  Vol.  III.  p.  320.] 
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of  mystery  for  the  whole  of  those  things.  They  are  then 
merely  white  spots  of  indistinct  shape.  We  approach 
them,  and  perceive  that  one  is  a  book,  the  other  a  hand- 
kerchief, but  cannot  read  the  one,  nor  trace  the  embroidery 
of  the  other.  The  mystery  has  ceased  to  be  in  the  whole 
things,  and  has  gone  into  their  details.  We  go  nearer, 
and  can  now  read  the  text  and  trace  the  embroidery,  but 
cannot  see  the  fibres  of  the  paper,  nor  the  threads  of  the 
stuff.  The  mystery  has  gone  into  a  third  place.  We  take 
both  up  and  look  closely  at  them;  we  see  the  watermark 
and  the  threads,  but  not  the  hills  and  dales  in  the  paper's 
surface,  nor  the  fine  fibres  which  shoot  off  from  every 
thread.  The  mystery  has  gone  into  a  fourth  place,  where 
it  must  stay,  tiU  we  take  a  microscope,  which  will  send  it 
into  a  fifth,  sixth,  hundredth,  or  thousandth  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  power  we  use.  When,  therefore,  we  say,  we 
see  the  book  clearly^  we  mean  only  that  we  know  it  is  a 
book.  When  we  say  that  we  see  the  letters  clearly,  we 
mean  that  we  know  what  letters  they  are;  and  artists  feel 
that  they  are  drawing  objects  at  a  convenient  distance 
when  they  are  so  near  them  as  to  know,  and  to  be  able 
in  painting  to  show  that  they  know,  what  the  objects  are, 
in  a  tolerably  complete  manner:  but  this  power  does  not 
depend  on  any  definite  distance  of  the  object,  but  on  its 
size,  kind,  and  distance,  together;  so  that  a  small  thing  in 
the  foreground  may  be  precisely  in  the  same  phase  or  place 
of  mystery  as  a  large  thing  far  away. 

§  5.  The  other  day,^  as  I  was  lying  down  to  rest  on 
tiie  side  of  the  hill  round  which  the  Rhone  sweeps  in 
its  main  angle,  opposite  Martigny,  and  looking  carefully 
across  the  valley  to  the  ridge  of  the  hiU  which  rises  above 
Martigny  itself,  then  distant  about  four  miles,  a  plantain 
seed-vessel  about  an  inch  long,  and  a  withered  head  of  a 
scabious  half  an  inch  broad,  happened  to  be  seen  rising  up, 
out  of  the  grass  near  me,  across  the  outline  of  the  distant 
hill,  so  as  seemingly  to  set  themselves  closely  beside  the 

^  [Rttflkin  noted  these  obiervations  in  his  diary,  September  12, 1854.] 
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large  pines  and  chestnuts  which  fringed  that  distant  ridge. 
The  plantain  was  eight  yards  from  me,  and  the  scabious 
seven ;  and  to  my  sight,  at  these  distances,  the  plantain 
and  the  far-away  pines  were  equally  clear  (it  being  a  clear 
day,  and  the  sun  stooping  to  the  west).  The  pines,  four 
miles  off,  showed  their  branches,  but  I  could  not  count 
them:  and  two  or  three  young  and  old  Spanish  chestnuts 
beside  them  showed  their  broken  masses  distinctly ;  but  I 
could  not  count  those  masses,  only  I  knew  the  trees  to  be 
chestnuts  by  their  general  look.  The  plantain  and  scabious 
in  like  manner  I  knew  to  be  a  plantain  and  scabious  by 
their  general  look.  I  saw  the  plantain  seed-vessel  to  be, 
somehow,  rough,  and  that  there  were  two  little  projections 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scabious  head  which  I  knew  to  mean 
the  leaves  of  the  calyx;  but  I  could  no  more  count  dis- 
tinctly the  seeds  of  the  plantain,  or  the  group  of  leaves 
forming  the  calyx  of  the  scabious,  than  I  could  count  the 
branches  of  the  far-away  pines. 

§  6.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  quite  e\adent  that 
neither  the  pine  nor  plantain  could  have  been  rightly  re^ 
presented  by  a  single  dot  or  stroke  of  colour.  Still  less 
could  they  be  represented  by  a  definite  drawing,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  a  pine  with  all  its  branches  clear,  or  of  a  plantain 
with  all  its  seeds  dear.  The  round  dot  or  long  stroke 
would  represent  nothing,  and  the  clear  delineation  too 
much.  They  were  not  mere  dots  of  colour  which  I  saw 
on  the  hill,  but  something  full  of  essence  of  pine;  out  of 
which  I  could  gather  which  were  young  and  which  were 
old,  and  discern  the  distorted  and  crabbed  pines  from  the 
s}anmetrical  and  healthy  pines ;  and  feel  how  the  evening  sun 
was  sending  its  searching  threads  among  their  dark  leaves ; — 
assuredly  they  were  more  than  dots  of  colour.  And  yet  not 
one  of  their  boughs  or  outlines  could  be  distinctly  made 
out,  or  distinctly  drawiL  Therefore,  if  I  had  drawn  either  a 
definite  pine,  or  a  dot,  I  should  have  been  equally  wrong, 
the  right  lying  in  an  inexplicable,  almost  inimitable,  con- 
fusion between  the  two. 
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§  7.  **  But  is  not  this  only  the  case  with  pines  four  miles 
away,  and  with  plantains  eight  yards?" 

Not  so.  Everything  in  the  field  of  sight  is  equally 
puzzling,  and  can  only  be  drawn  rightly  on  the  same  diffi- 
cult conditions.  Try  it  fairly.  Take  the  commonest,  closest, 
most  familiar  thing,  and  strive  to  draw  it  verily  as  you 
see  it.  Be  sure  of  this  last  fact,  for  otherwise  you  will 
find  yourself  continually  drawing,  not  what  you  see^  but 
what  you  knotv.  The  best  practice  to  begin  with  is,  sitting 
about  three  yards  from  a  bookcase  (not  your  own,  so  that 
you  may  know  none  of  the  titles  of  the  books),  to  try  to 
draw  the  books  accurately,  with  the  titles  on  the  backs, 
and  patterns  on  the  bindings,  as  you  see  them.  You  are 
not  to  stir  from  your  place  to  look  what  they  are,  but  to 
draw  them  simply  as  they  appear,  giving  the  perfect  look 
of  neat  lettering;  which,  nevertheless,  must  be  (as  you  will 
find  it  on  most  of  the  books)  absolutely  illegible.  Next 
try  to  draw  a  piece  of  patterned  muslin  or  lace  (of  which 
you  do  not  know  the  pattern),  a  little  way  off,  and  rather 
in  the  shade;  and  be  sure  you  get  all  the  grace  and  look 
of  the  pattern  without  going  a  step  nearer  to  see  what  it 
is.  Then  try  to  draw  a  bank  of  grass,  with  all  its  blades ; 
or  a  bush,  with  all  its  leaves  ;  and  you  will  soon  begin  to 
understand  under  what  a  universal  law  of  obscurity  we  live, 
and  perceive  that  all  distinct  drawing  must  be  bad  draw- 
ing, and  that  nothing  can  be  right,  till  it  is  unintelligible. 

§  8.  **  How  !  and  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  Diirerism,  and 
all  that  you  have  been  talking  to  us  about  for  these  five 
hundred  pages ! " 

Well,  it  is  all  right;  Fre-Raphaelitism  is  quite  as  un- 
intelligible as  need  be  (I  will  answer  for  Diirerism  &rther 
on^).  Examine  your  Pre-Raphaelite  painting  well,  and  you 
will  find  it  is  the  precise  fulfilment  of  these  laws.  You  can 
make  out  your  plantain  head  and  your  pine,  and  see  en- 
tirely what  they  are  ;  but  yet  they  are   full  of  mystery, 

1  [See  eh.  iv.  J  12,  ch.  v.  §  20,  pp.  82, 102.] 
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and  suggest  more  than  you  ean  see.  So  also  with  Turner, 
the  true  head  of  Pre-Raphaelitism.^  You  shall  see  the  spots 
of  the  trout  lying  dead  on  the  roek  in  his  foreground,  but 
not  count  them.  It  is  only  the  Germans  and  the  so-called 
masters  of  drawing  and  defining  that  are  wrong,  not  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.*' 

Not,  that  is  to  say,  so  fSetr  as  it  is  passMe  to  be  right. 
No  human  skill  can  get  the  absolute  truth  in  this  matter; 
but  a  drawing  by  Turner  of  a  large  scene,  and  by  Holman 
Hunt  of  a  small  one,  are  as  close  to  truth  as  human  eyes 
and  hands  can  reach. 

§  9.  "  Well,  but  how  of  Veronese  and  all  the  firm,  fear- 
less draughtsmen  of  days  gone  by  ?  ** 

They  are  indeed  firm  and  fearless,  but  they  are  all 
mysterious.  Not  one  great  man  of  them,  but  he  will 
puzzle  you,  if  you  look  close,  to  know  what  he  means. 
Distinct  enough,  as  to  his  general  intent,'  indeed,  just  as 
Nature  is  distinct  in  her  general  intent,  but   examine  his 

*  Compare,  if  at  hand,  my  letter  in  the  Tknei^  of  the  5th  of  M«r» 
1854,  on  Hunt's  Light  of  the  World.  I  extract  the  paamge  bearing  diiefly 
on  the  point  in  question.' 

''As  &r  as  regards  the  technical  qualities  of  Mr.  Hunt's  painting,  I 
would  only  ask  the  spectator  to  obaerre  this  diffeienee  between  true 
Pre*Raphaelite  work  and  its  imitations.  The  true  work  represents  aU 
objects  exactly  as  they  would  appear  in  nature,  in  the  position  and  at 
the  distances  which  the  arrangement  of  the  picture  supposes.  The  false 
woik  represents  them  with  all  theb  details,  as  if  seen  through  a  micro- 
soope.  Examine  closely  the  ivy  on  the  doOT  in  Mr.  Hunt's  picture,  and 
there  will  not  be  found  in  it  a  single  clear  outline.  All  is  the  most  ex- 
quisite mystery  of  colour;  becoming  reality  at  its  due  distance.  In  like 
manner,  examine  the  small  gems  on  the  robe  of  the  figure.  Not  one 
will  be  made  out  in  form,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  all  those  minute 
points  of  green  colour,  but  it  has  two  or  three  distinctly  varied  shades 
of  green  in  it,  giving  its  mysterious  value  and  lustre.  The  spurious  imita- 
tions of  PrC'Raphaehte  woik  represent  the  most  minute  leaves  and  other 
objects  with  sharp  outlines,  but  with  no  variety  of  colour,  and  with  none 
of  the  concealment,  none  of  the  infinity  of  nature.'* 

1  [So  in  the  leoond  edition  of  Lecturet  an  Architecture  and  Piainting,  Vol.  XII. 
p.  159.1 

*  [See  now  VoL  XU.  pp.  32B-Q32.] 
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touches,  and  you  will  find  in  Veronese,  in  Titian,  in  Tin- 
toret,  in  Correggio,  and  in  all  the  great  painters^  properly 
so  called,  a  peculiar  melting  and  mystery  about  the  pen- 
cilling, sometimes  called  softness,  sometimes  freedom,  some- 
times breadth  ;  but  in  reality  a  most  subtle  confusion  of 
colours  and  forms,  obtained  either  by  the  apparently  care- 
less stroke  of  the  brush,  or  by  careful  retouphing  with 
tenderest  labour;  but  always  obtained  in  one  way  or 
another;  so  that  though,  when  compared  with  work  that 
has  no  meaning,  all  great  work  is  distinct^ — compared  with 
work  that  has  narrow  and  stubborn  meaning,  all  great  work 
is  fVulistinct ;  and  if  we  find,  on  examining  any  picture 
closely,  that  it  is  all  clearly  to  be  made  out,  it  cannot  be, 
as  painting,  first-rate.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Excellence  of  the  highest  kind,  without  obscurity, 
cannot  exist. 

§  10.  "  But  you  said  that  all  authority  was  against 
Tmner,  —  Titian's  and  Veronese's,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
older  painters." 

Yes,  as  regards  his  choice  of  misty  or  foggy  subject, 
it  is  so ;  but  in  this  matter  of  mere  execution^  all  the  great 
painters  are  with  him,  though  at  first  he  seems  to  differ 
from  them,  on  account  of  that  choice  of  foggy  subject ; 
and  because,  instead  of  painting  things  under  circumstances 
when  their  general  character  is  to  be  discerned  at  once  (as 
Veronese  paints  human  figures  close  to  us  and  the  size  of 
life),  he  is  always  painting  things  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
away,  reduced  to  unintelligible  and  eccentric  shades. 

§  11.  ''But  how,  then,  of  this  foggy  choice;  can  that 
be  right  in  itself?" 

That  we  will  discuss  in  the  next  chapter:  let  us  keep 
at  present  to  the  question  of  execution. 

''Keeping  to  that  question,  why  is  it  that  a  photograph 
always  looks  clear  and  sharp, — ^not  at  all  like  a  Turner?" 

Photographs  never  look  entirely  clear  and  sharp;  but 
because  clearness  is  supposed  a  merit  in  them,  they  are 
usually  taken  firom  very  clearly  marked  and  un-Tumerian 

VI.  F 
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subjects ;  and  such  results  as  are  misty  and  faint»  though 
often  precisely  those  which  contain  the  most  subtle  raider^ 
ings  of  nature,  are  thrown  away,  and  the  clear  ones  only 
are  preserved.  Those  clear  ones  depend  for  much  of  their 
force  on  the  faults  of  the  process.  Photography  either 
exaggerates  shadows,  or  loses  detail  in  the  %hts,  and,  in 
many  ways  which  I  do  not  here  pause  to  explain,  misses 
certain  of  the  utmost  subtleties  of  natural  effect  (which  are 
often  the  things  that  Turner  has  chiefly  aimed  at),  while  it 
renders  subtleties  of  form  which  no  human  hand  could 
achieve.  But  a  delicately  taken  photograph  of  a  truly 
Tumerian  subject,  is  far  more  like  Turner  in  the  drawing 
than  it  is  to  the  work  of  any  other  artist ;  though,  in  the 
system  of  chiaroscuro,  being  entirely  and  necessarily  Rem- 
brandtesque,  the  subtle  mystery  of  the  touch  (Tumerism 
carried  to  an  infinitely  wrought  refinement)  is  not  usually 
perceived. 

§  12.  "But  how  of  Van  Eyck,  and  Albert  Diirer,  and 
all  the  clear  early  men?" 

So  far  as  they  are  qvite  clear,  they  are  imperfect,  and 
knowingly  imperfect,  if  considered  as  painters  of  real  ap* 
pearances;  but  by  means  of  this  very  imperfection  or  con* 
ventionalism,  they  often  give  certain  facts  which  are  more 
necessary  to  their  purpose  than  these  outward  appearances. 
For  instance,  in  Fig.  2  of  Plate  26,  facing  page  54,  I  re- 
quested Mr.  Le  Eeux  to  facsimile,  as  far  as  might  be,  the 
look  of  the  daguerreotype;^  and  he  has  admirably  done  so. 
But  if  Albert  Diirer  had  drawn  the  wall  between  those 
towers,  he  would  have  represented  it  with*  all  its  facts  dis- 
tinctly revealed,  as  in  Fig.  1 ;  and  in  many  respects  this 
clear  statement  is  precious,  though,  so  far  as  regards  ocular 
truth,  it  is  not  natural  A  modem  sketcher  of  the  "bold'* 
school  would  represent  the  tower  as  in  Fig.  8 ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  a  manner  just  as  trenchant  and  firm,  and  therefore 
ocularly  Mse,  as  Diirer's;  but,  in  all  probability,  with  in- 
volved entireness  of  fidlacy  or  ignorance    as  to  the  wall 

'  [See  above^  p.  40.] 
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facts;  rendering  the  work  nearly  valueless;  or  valuable 
only  in  colour  or  composition;  not  as  draughtsmanship. 

Of  this  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  here  we 
may  rest  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  that  to  a  perfectly 
great  manner  of  painting,  or  to  entirely  finished  work,  a 
certain  degree  of  indistinctness  is  indispensable.  As  all 
subjects  have  a  mystery  in  themj  so  all  (kuwing  must  have 
a  mystery  in  it;  and  from  the  nearest  object  to  the  most 
distant,  if  we  can  quite  make  out  what  the  artist  would  be 
at,  there  is  something  wrong.  The  strokes  of  paint,  ex- 
amined closely,  must  be  conAised,  odd,  incomprehensible; 
having  neither  beginning  nor  end, — melting  into  each  other, 
or  straggling  over  each  other,  or  going  wrong  and  coming 
right  again,  or  fading  away  altogether;  ai^  if  we  can 
make  anything  of  them  quite  out,  that  part  of  the  drawing 
is  wrong,  or  incomplete. 

§  18.  Only,  observe,  the  method  by  which  the  confusion 
is  obtained  may  vary  considerably  according  to  the  distance 
and  scale  of  the  picture  itself;  for  very  curious  effects  are 
produced  upon  all  paintings  by  the  distance  of  the  eye 
from  them.  One  of  these  is  the  giving  a  certain  softness  to 
all  colours,  so  that  hues  which  would  look  coarse  or  bald 
if  seen  near,  may  sometimes  safely  be  left,  and  are  left;,  by 
the  great  workmen  in  their  large  works,  to  be  corrected  by 
the  kind  of  hhom  which  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
sheds  over  them.  I  say,  ''sometimes,"  because  this  optical 
efibct  is  a  very  subtle  one,  and  seems  to  take  place  chiefly 
on  certain  colours,  dead  fresco  coloiurs  espedally;  also  the 
practice  of  the  great  workmen  is  very  different,  and  seems 
much  to  be  regulated  by  the  time  at  their  disposal  Tin- 
toret's  picture  of  Paradise,  with  600  figures  in  it,  adapted 
to  a  supposed  distance  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet,  is 
yet  coloured  so  tenderly  that  the  nearer  it  is  approached 
the  better  it  looks ;  ^  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  tiie  colour 
which  is  wrong  near,  will  look  right  a  little  way  off,  or  even 

1  [For  thig  pietart,  tee  VoL  XI.  p.  072.] 
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s  great  way  off:  I  have  never  seen  any  of  our  Academy 
portraits  made  to  look  like  Titians  by  being  hung  above 
the  line:  still,  distance  does  produce  a  definite  effect  on 
pictorial  colour,  and  in  general  an  improving  one.  It  also 
deepens  the  relative  power  of  all  strokes  and  shadows.  A 
touch  of  shade  which,  seen  near,  is  all  but  invisible,  and, 
as  far  as  effect  on  the  picture  is  concerned,  quite  powerless, 
will  be  found  a  little  way  off,  to  tell  as  a  definite  shadow, 
and  to  have  a  notable  result  on  all  that  is  near  it;  and  so 
markedly  is  this  the  case,  that  in  all  fine  and  first-rate 
drawing  there  are  many  passages  in  which  if  we  see  the 
touches  we  are  putting  on,  we  are  doing  too  much;  they 
must  be  put  on  by  the  feeling  of  the  hand  only,  and  have 
their  effect  on  the  eye  when  seen  in  unison,  a  little  way  off 
This  seems  strange ;  but  I  believe  the  reason  of  it  is,  that, 
seen  at  some  distance,  the  parts  of  the  touch  or  touches  are 
gathered  together,  and  their  relations  truly  shown;  while, 
seen  near,  they  are  scattered  and  confused.  On  a  large 
scale,  and  in  common  things,  the  phenomenon  is  of  constant 
occurrence;  the  *'dirt  bands"  on  a  glacier^  for  instance,  are 
not  to  be  counted  on  the  glacier  itself,  and  yet  their  ap« 
pearance  is  truly  stated  by  Professor  Forbes  to  be  "owe  of 
great  importance^  though  from  the  two  circumstances  of 
being  best  seen  at  a  distance^  or  considerable  height,  and  in  a 
feeble  or  slanting  light,  it  had  very  naturally  been  over- 
looked both  by  myself  and  others,  like  what  are  called 
blind  paths  over  moors,  visible  at  a  distance,  but  lost  when 
we  stand  upon  them."^ 

§  14.  Not  only,  however,  does  this  take  place  in  a  pic- 
ture very  notably,  so  that  a  group  of  touches  will  tell  as 
a  compact  and  intelligible  mass,  a  little  way  off,  though 
confused  when  seen  near;  but  also  a  dark  touch  gains  at 
a  little  distance  in  apparent  darkness^  a  light  touch  in  ap- 
parent Ughtj  and  a  coloured  touch  in  apparent  coloiu*,  to 

*  Traoeli  through  the  Alpt,  chap,  vfii.^ 


^  [At  p.  163,  somewhat  rensed^  in  the  reprint  of  1000.] 
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a  degree  inconceivable  by  an  unpractised  person;  so  that 
literally,  a  good  painter  is  obliged,  working  near  his  picture, 
to  do  in  everjrthing  only  about  half  of  what  he  wants,  the 
rest  being  done  by  the  distance.  And  if  the  effect,  at 
such  distance,  is  to  be  of  confusion,  then  sometimes,  se^i 
near,  the  work  must  be  a  confusion  worse  confounded, 
almost  utterly  unintelligible:  hence  the  amazement  and 
blank  wonder  of  the  public  at  some  of  the  finest  passages 
of  Turner,  which  look  like  a  mere  meaningless  and  dis- 
orderly  work  of  chance:  but,  rightly  understood,  are  pre- 
parations for  a  given  result,  like  the  most  subtle  moves 
of  a  game  of  chess,^  of  which  no  bystander  can  for  a  long 
time  see  the  intention,  but  which  are,  in  dim,  underhand, 
wonderfiil  way,  bringing  out  their  foreseen  and  inevitable 
result. 

§  15.  And,  be  it  observed,  no  other  means  would  have 
brought  out  that  result.  Every  distance  and  size  of  pic- 
tiu«  has  its  own  proper  method  of  work;  the  artist  will 
necessarily  vary  that  method  somewhat  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  expectations:  he  may  sometimes  finish  in 
a  way  fitted  for  close  observation,  to  please  his  patron,  or 
catch  the  public  eye;  and  sometimes  be  tempted  into  such 
finish  by  his  zeal,  or  betrayed  into  it  by  forgetfiilness,  as 
I  think  Tintoret  has  been,  slightly,  in  his  Paradise,  above 
mentioned.  But  there  never  yet  was  a  picture  thoroughly 
effective  at  a  distance,  which  did  not  look  more  or  less 
unintelligible  near.  Things  which  in  distant  effect  are  folds 
of  dress,  seen  near  are  only  two  or  three  grains  of  golden 
colour  set  there  apparently  by  chance;  what  far  off  is  a 
solid  limb,  near,  is  a  grey  shade  with  a  misty  outline,  so 
broken  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  its  boundary;  and  what 
far  off  may  perhaps  be  a  man's  face,  near,  is  only  a  piece 
of  thin  brown  colour,  enclosed  by  a  single  flowing  wave 
of  a  brush  loaded  with  white,  while  three  brown  touches 

^  [Rutkin  was  always  very  fond  of  ehees^  and  was  an  excellent  player ;  and  among 
his  other  unwritten  books  was  s  manual  of  the  game  :  see  the  letter  given  in  a  later 
volume.] 
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across  one  edge  of  it,  ten  feet  away,  become  a  mouth  and 
eyes.  The  more  subtle  the  power  of  the  artist,  the  more 
curious  the  difierence  will  be  between  the  apparent  means 
and  the  effect  produced :  and  one  of  the  most  sublime  feel* 
ings  connected  with  art  consists  in  the  perception  of  this 
very  strangeness,  and  in  a  sympathy  with  the  foreseeing 
and  foreordaining  power  of  the  artist  In  Turner,  Tintoret, 
and  Paul  Veronese,  the  intenseness  of  perception,  first,  as 
to  what  is  to  be  done,  and  then,  of  the  means  of  doing 
it,  is  so  colossal,  that  I  always  feel  in  the  presence  of 
their  pictures  just  as  other  people  would  in  that  of  a  super- 
natural  being.  CcHumon  talkers  use  the  word  ''magic"  of 
a  great  painter's  power  without  knowing  what  they  mean 
by  it.  They  mean  a  great  truth.  That  power  is  magical; 
so  magical,  that,  well  understood,  no  enchanter's  work 
could  be  more  miraculous  or  more  appalling;  and  though 
I  am  not  often  kept  from  saying  things  by  timidity,  I 
should  be  afraid  of  offending  the  reader,  if  I  were  to  define 
to  him  accurately  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  awe,  with 
which  I  have  stood  before  Tintoret's  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  at  Venice,  and  Veronese's  Marriage  in  Cana,  in  the 
Louvre.* 

§  16.  It  will  now,  I  hope,  be  understood  how  easy  it  is 
for  dull  artists  to  mistake  the  mystery  of  great  masters  for 
carelessness,  and  their  subtle  concealinent  of  intuition  for 
want  of  intention.  For  one  person  who  can  perceive  the 
delicacy,  invention,  and  veracity  of  Tintoret,  or  Reynolds,^ 
there  are  thousands  who  can  perceive  the  dash  of  the 
brush  and  the  confusion  of  the  colour.  They  suppose  that 
the  merit  consists  in  dash  and  confusion,  and  that  they 
may  easily  rival  R^joiolds  by  being  unintelligible,  and 
Tintoret  by  being  impetuous.      But   1    assure  t^em,  very 

*  Reynolds  is  usually  admired  for  his  dash  and  speed.  His  true  merit 
is  in  an  ineffable  subtlety  combined  with  this  speed.  The  tenderness  of 
some  of  Reynolds'  touches  is  quite  beyond  telling. 

1  [For  thsM  pictures,  see  Vol.  IV.,  plates  6,  7, 11,  VoL  V.  p.  112,  VoL  XI.  p.  406, 
Vol.  XII.  pp.  466-457.] 
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seriously,  that  obscurity  is  not  always  admirable,  nor  im- 
petuosity always  right;  that  disorder  does  not  necessarily 
imply  discretion,  nor  haste,  security.  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  imderstand  the  words  of  a  deep  thinker;  but  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  understand  an  idiot :  and  young  students 
will  find  it,  on  the  whole,  the  best  thing  they  can  do,  to 
strive  to  be  clear;*  not  affectedly  clear,  but  manfully  and 
firmly.  Mean  something,  and  say  something,  whenever  you 
touch  canvas;  yidd  neither  to  the  afiectation  of  precision 
nor  of  speed,  and  trust  to  time,  and  your  honest  labour, 
to  invest  your  work  gradually,  in  such  measure  and  kind 
as  your  genius  can  reach,  with  the  tenderness  that  comes 
of  love,  and  the  mystery  that  comes  of  power. 

*  Especially  in  distinction  of  species  of  things.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  in  a  great  picture  we  are  to  represent  the  Uoom  upcm  a  grape, 
but  nerer  doubtful  that  we  are  to  paint  a  grape  so  as  to  be  known  from 
a  cherry. 
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CHAPTER  V 

OF  TURNERIAN  MYSTERY —SECONDLY,  WILFUL 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  were  concerned  only 
with  the  mystery  necessary  in  all  great  art.  We  have  yet 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  more  special  love  of 
conceahnent  in  which  Turner  is  the  leading  representative 
of  modem  cloud-worship;  causing  Dr.  Waagen  sapiently 
to  remark  that  '^he"  had  here  succeeded  in  combining  ''a 
crude  painted  medley  with  a  general  foggy  appearance.*'* 

As,  for  defence  of  his  universal  indistinctness,  my  appeal 
was  in  the  last  chapter  to  universal  fact,  so,  for  defence  of 
this  special  indistinctness,  my  first  appeal  is  in  this  chapter 
to  special  fact.  An  English  painter  justifiably  loves  fog, 
because  he  is  bom  in  a  foggy  country ;  as  an  Italian  painter 
justifiably  loves  deamess,  because  he  is  bom  in  a  com- 
paratively clear  country.  I  have  heard  a  traveller  familiar 
with  the  East  complain  of  the  effect  in  a  picture  of  Copley 
Fielding's,  that  "it  was  such  very  bad  weather."*  But  it 
ought  not  to  be  bad  weather  to  the  English.  Our  green 
country  depends  for  its  life  on  those  kindly  rains  and  float- 
ing swirls  of  cloud;  we  ought,  therefore,  to  love  them, 
and  to  paint  them. 

§  2.  But  there  is  no  need  to  rest  my  defence  on  this 
narrow  English  ground.  The  fact  is,  that  though  the 
climates  of  the  South  and  East  may  be  comparatively  clear, 
they  are  no  more  absolutely  clear  than  our  own  northem 

*  AH  and  ArHsU  m  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  The  other  characteristics 
which  Dr.  Waagen  discovers  in  Tamer  are,  "such  a  looseness  of  treatment^ 
such  a  total  want  of  truth,  as  I  never  before  met  with." 


^  [Compare  The  AH  qf  England,  ^  100,  where  Ruskin  gives  some  further  particulars 
about  this  remark  by  one  of  his  Chnst  Church  friends.] 
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air;  and  that  wherever  a  landscape-pamter  is  placed,  if  he 
paints  faithfully,  he  will  have  continually  to  paint  effects 
of  mist.  Intense  clearness,  whether  in  the  North  after  or 
before  rain,  or  in  some  moments  of  twilight  in  the  South, 
is  always,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  natural  pheno- 
mena, a  notable  thing.  Mist  of  some  sort,  or  mirage,  or 
confosion  of  light,  or  of  cloud,  are  the  general  facts;  the 
distance  may  vary  in  different  climates  at  which  the  effects 
of  mist  begin,  but  they  are  always  present;  and  therefore, 
in  all  probability  it  is  meant  that  we  should  enjoy  them. 

§  8.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  in  any  wise  difficult  to 
understand  why  they  should  be  thus  appointed  for  enjoy- 
ment In  former  parts  of  this  worik  we  were  able  to  trace 
a  certain  delightfidness  in  every  visible  feature  of  natural 
things  which  was  typical  of  any  great  spiritual  truth;* 
surely,  therefore,  we  need  not  wonder  now,  that  mist  and 
all  its  phenomena  have  been  made  delightful  to  us,  since 
our  happiness  as  thinking  beings  must  depend  on  our 
being  content  to  accept  only  partial  knowledge,  even  in 
those  matters  which  chiefly  concern  us.  If  we  insist  upoii 
perfect  intelligibility  and  complete  declaration  in  every  moral 
subject,  we  shall  instantly  fall  into  misery  of  unbelief  Our 
whole  happiness  and  power  of  energetic  action  depend  upon 
our  being  able  to  breathe  and  live  in  the  cloud;  content 
to  see  it  opening  here  and  closing  there ;  rejoicing  to  catch, 
through  the  thinnest  films  of  it,  glimpses  of  stable  and  sub- 
stantial things;  but  yet  perceiving  a  nobleness  even  in  the 
concealment,  and  rejoicing  that  the  kindly  veil  is  spread 
where  the  untempered  light  might  have  scorched  us,  or  the 
infinite  clearness  wearied. 

§  4.  And  I  believe  that  the  resentment  of  this  inter* 
ference  of  the  mist  is  one  of  the  forms  of  proud  error  which 
are  too  easily  mistaken  for  virtues.  To  be  content  in  utter 
darkness  and  ignorance  is  indeed  unmanly,  and  therefore 
we   think   that   to   love   light   and   seek   knowledge   must 

1  [See  Tolome  ii,  dMpten  y.-jL  C^Of  Tyjnoal  Beeaty.")0 
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always  be  right  Yet  (as  in  all  mattars  bef<nre  observed  ^)» 
wherever  pride  has  any  share  in  the  work»  even  knowledge 
and  light  may  be  ill  pursued.  Knowledge  is  good»  and 
light  is  good,  yet  man  perished  in  seeking  knowledge,  and 
moths  perish  in  seeking  light ;  and  if  we,  who  are  crushed 
before  the  moth,  will  not  accept  such  mystery  as  is  needful 
tot  us,  we  shall  perish  in  like  manner.  But  accepted  in 
humbleness,  it  instantly  becomes  an  element  of  pleasure; 
and  I  think  that  every  rightly  constituted  mind  ought  to 
rejoice,  not  so  much  in  knowing  anything  clearly,  as  in  feel* 
ing  that  there  is  infinitely  more  which  it  cannot  know.* 
None  but  proud  or  weak  men  would  mourn  over  this,  for 
we  may  always  know  more  if  we  choose,  by  working  on; 
but  the  pleasure  is,  I  think,  to  humble  peoj^e,  in  knowing 
that  the  journey  is  endless,  the  treasure  inexhaustible, — 
watching  the  cloud  still  march  before  them  with  its  summit- 
less  pillar,  and  being  sure  that,  to  the  end  of  time  and  to 
the  length  of  eternity,  the  mysteries  of  its  infinity  will 
still  open  farther  and  farther,  their  dimness  being  the  sign 
and  necessary  adjunct  of  their  inexhaustibleness.  I  know 
there  are  an  evil  mystery  and  a  deathful  dinmess, — ^the 
mystery  of  the  great  Babylon — ^the  dimness  of  the  sealed 
eye  and  soul;  but  do  not  let  us  confuse  these  with  the 
glorious  mystery  of  the  things  which  the  angels  ''  desire  to 
look  into,"'  or  with  the  dinmess  which,  even  before  the 
clear  eye  and  open  soul,  still  rests  on  sealed  pages  of  the 
eternal  volume. 

§  5.  And  going  down  firom  this  great  truth  to  the  lower 

^  [See,  for  inttanoe.  Modem  Pttinier9,  vol.  iii.  eb.  It.  §  24|  and  SUmei  qf  Venice, 
▼ol.  iu.  ch.  ii.] 

*  [In  one  of  his  comet  of  the  volume,  Riukin  here  notes  on  the  mai^n,  ^'Compare 
Newman  on  the  Soul;  the  i&nt  pasnge  of  the  Introduction."    The  reference  is  to 


F.  W.  Newman's  The  Soul,  Her  Sorrowe  and  Her  AepmUieni:  an  Seeap  towarde  tke 
Natural  Hietary  ^  the  Seal  ae  the  trite  Baeie  of  Theologsf,  1849 :  '^  All  human  know- 
ledge, nice  human  power,  is  hounded;  and  it  Is  then  most  accurate  when  we  can 
sharply  draw  the  line  which  shows  where  i^orance  begins.  ...  It  is  thus  a  condition 
of  human  existence  to  be  surrounded  with  but  moderately  diffused  light,  that  in- 
structs the  understanding,  and  illimitable  hasiness,  that  ezates  the  imagfaiation/'  etc. 
On  the  subject  thus  touched  upon,  compare  Stenee  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  ch.  IL  §§  24,  28, 
««2.J 

*  [Revelation  xvii.  17 ;  1  Peter  i.  12 ;  and,  above,  Exodus  xUL  21,  22.] 
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truths  which  are  tjrpes  of  it  in  smaller  matters,  we  shall 
find,  that  as  soon  as  people  try  honestly  to  see  all  they  can 
of  anything,  they  come  to  a  point  where  a  noble  dimness 
begins.  They  see  more  than  others ;  but  the  consequence 
of  their  seeing  more  is,  that  they  feel  they  cannot  see  all ; 
and  the  more  intense  their  perception,  the  more  the  crowd 
of  things  which  they  partly  see  will  multiply  upon  them; 
and  their  delight  may  at  last  principally  consist  in  dwelling 
on  this  cloudy  part  of  their  prospect,  somewhat  casting 
away  or  aside  what  to  them  has  become  comparatively 
eommon,  but  is  periiaps  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that 
other  people  see  in  the  thiog,  for  the  utmost  subtleties  and 
shadows  and  glancings  of  it  cannot  be  caught  but  by  the 
most  practised  vision.  And  as  a  delicate  ear  rejoices  in 
the  slighter  and  more  modulated  passages  of  sound  which 
to  a  blunt  ear  are  utterly  monotonous  in  their  quietness, 
or  unintelligible  in  their  complication,  so,  when  the  eye  is 
exquisitely  keen  and  clear,  it  is  fain  to  rest  on  grey  films  of 
shade,  and  wandering  rays  of  light,  and  intricacies  of  tender 
form,  passing  over  hastily,  as  unworthy  or  commonplace, 
what  to  a  less  educated  sense  appears  the  whole  of  the 
subject*'  In  painting,  this  progress  of  the  eye  is  marked 
always  by  one  consistent  sign — its  sensibility,  namely,  to 
effects  of  gradaiUm  in  light  and  colour,  and  habit  of  looking 
for  them,  rather  even  than  for  the  signs  of  the  essence  of 
the  subject.  It  will,  indeed,  see  more  of  that  essence  than 
is  seen  by  other  eyes;  and  its  choice  of  the  points  to  be 
seized  upon  will  be  always  regulated  by  that  special  sym- 
pathy which  we  have  above  examined  as  the  motive  of  the 
Tumerian  picturesque:  but  yet,  the  more  it  is  cultivated, 
the  more  of  light  and  colour  it  will  perceive,  the  less  of 
substance. 

§  6.  Thus,  when  the  eye  is  quite  uncultivated,  it  sees 
that  a  man  is  a  man,  and  a  face  is  a  face,  but  has  no  idea 

*  And  yet,  nD  these  intrieades  Trill  produce  for  it  another  whole ;  as 
simple  and  natural  as  the  child's  first  conception  of  the  thing;  only  more 
comprehensive.     See  above.  Chap.  iii.  J  81. 
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what  shadows  or  lights  fall  upon  the  form  or  features. 
Cultivate  it  to  some  dq^ree  of  artistic  power,  and  it  will 
then  see  shadows  distinctly,  but  only  the  more  vigorous 
of  them.  Cultivate  it  still  further,  and  it  will  see  light 
within  light,  and  shadow  within  shadow,  and  will  continu- 
ally refuse  to  rest  in  what  it  had  already  discovered,  that 
it  may  pursue  what  is  more  removed  and  more  subtle, 
until  at  last  it  comes  to  give  its  chief  attention  and  dis{^y 
its  chief  power  on  gradations  which  to  an  untrained  faculty 
are  partly  matters  of  indifference,  and  partly  impercep- 
tible. That  these  subtle  gradations  have  indeed  become 
matters  of  primal  importance  to  it,  may  be  ascertained  by 
observing  that  they  are  the  things  it  will  last  part  with,  as 
the  object  retires  into  distance;  and  that,  though  this  dis- 
tance may  become  so  great  as  to  render  the  real  nature  of 
the  object  quite  undiscemible,  the  gradaticms  of  light  upon 
it  will  not  be  lost. 

§  7.  For  instance,  Fig.  1,  on  the  opposite  page,  Plate 
SS6,  is  a  tolerably  faithful  rendering  of  the  look  of  a  wall 
tower  of  a  Swiss  town  as  it  woidd  be  seen  within  some 
hundred  yards  of  it  Fig.  2  is  (as  nearly  as  I  can  render 
it)  a  facsimile  of  Turner's  actual  drawing  of  this  tower,  at 
a  presumed  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.^  It  has  far  less 
of  intelligible  delineation,  either  of  windows,  cornices,  or 
tiles;  but  intense  care  has  still  been  given  to  get  the 
pearly  roundness  of  the  side,  and  the  exact  relations  of  all 
the  tones  of  shade.  And  now,  if  Turner  wants  to  remove 
the  tower  still  farther  back,  he  wiU  gradually  let  the 
windows  and  stones  all  disappear  together,  before  he  will 
quit  his  shadows  and  delicately  centralized  rays.  At  Fig.  8 
the  tower  is  nearly  gone,  but  the  pearly  roundness  of  it 
and  principal  lights  of  it  are  there  stilL  At  Fig.  4  (Turner's 
ultimate  condition  in  distance)  the  essence  of  the  thing  is 
quite  unintelligible ;  we  cannot  answer  for  its  being  a  tower 

^  [Hie  drawing  is  of  the  walli  and  towen  of  Lucerne ;  it  was  at  this  time  in 
Raskin's  collection :  see  the  Epilogae  to  his  Notet  on  hU  Drawina$  by  Turner, 
Vol.  XIII.] 
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at  alL  But  the  gradations  of  light  are  still  there,  and  as 
much  pams  have  been  taken  to  get  them  as  in  any  of  the 
other  instances.  A  vulgar  artist  would  have  kept  something 
of  the  form  of  the  tower,  expressing  it  by  a  few  touches ; 
and  people  would  call  it  clever  drawing.  Turner  lets  the 
tower  melt  into  air,  but  still  he  works  half  an  hour  or  so 
over  those  delicate  last  gradations,  which  perhaps  not  many 
people  in  England  besides  himself  can  fiilly  see,  as  not 
many  people  can  understand  the  final  work  of  a  great 
mathematician.  I  assume,  of  course,  in  this  example,  that 
the  tower,  as  it  grows  less  and  less  distinct,  becomes  part 
of  the  subject  of  a  larger  picture.  Fig.  1  represents  nearly 
what  Turner's  treatment  of  it  would  be  if  it  were  the 
principal  subject  of  a  vignette;  and  Fig.  4  his  treatment 
of  it  as  an  object  in  the  extreme  distance  of  a  large  oil 
picture.  If  at  the  same  supposed  distance  it  entered  into 
a  smaller  drawing,  so  as  to  be  much  smaller  in  size,  he 
might  get  the  gradations  with  less  trouble,  sometimes  even 
by  a  single  sweep  of  the  brush ;  but  some  gradation  would 
assuredly  be  retained,  though  the  tower  were  diminished  to 
the  height  of  one  of  the  long  letters  of  this  type. 
§  8.  '<But  is  Turner  right  in  doing  this?" 
Yes.  The  truth  is  indeed  so.  If  you  watch  any  object 
as  it  fSEules  in  distance,  it  will  lose  gradually  its  force,  its 
intelligibility,  its  anatomy,  its  whole  comprehensible  being; 
but  it  will  never  lose  its  gradation  of  light.  Up  to  the 
last  moment,  what  light  is  seen  on  it,  feebly  glimmering 
and  narrowed  almost  to  a  point  or  a  line,  is  still  full  of 
change.  One  part  is  brighter  than  another,  and  brighter 
with  as  lovely  and  tender  increase  as  it  was  when  nearest 
to  us;  and  at  last,  though  a  white  house  ten  miles  away 
will  be  seen  only  as  a  small  square  spot  of  light,  its 
windows,  doors,  or  roof  being  as  utterly  invisible  as  if 
they  were  not  in  existence,  the  gradation  of  its  light  will 
not  be  lost ;  one  part  of  the  spot  will  be  seen  to  be  brighter 
than  another. 

§  9.  Is  there  not  a  deep  meaning  in  •  this  ?    We,  in  our 
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daily  looking  at  the  thing,  think  that  its  own  make  is  the 
most  important  part  of  it.  Windows  and  porticoes,  eaves 
and  cornices,  how  interesting  or  how  useful  are  they  I 
Surely,  the  chief  importance  of  the  thing  is  in  these.  No ; 
not  in  these,  but  in  the  play  of  the  light  of  heaven  upon 
it  There  is  a  place  and  time  when  all  those  windows  and 
porticoes  will  be  lost  sight  of;  when  the  only  question 
becomes,  "What  light  had  it?*'  How  much  of  heaven 
was  looking  upon  it?  What  were  the  broad  relations  of 
it,  in  light  and  darkness,  to  the  sky  and  earth.,  and  all 
things  around  it?  It  might  have  strange  humours  and 
ways  of  its  own — many  a  rent  in  its  wall,  and  many  a 
roughness  on  its  roof;  or  it  might  have  many  attractive- 
nesses and  noblenesses  of  its  own — ^fair  mouldings  and  gay 
ornaments;  but  the  time  comes  when  all  these  are  vain, 
and  when  the  slight,  wandering  warmth  of  heaven's  sun- 
shine whidi  the  building  itself  felt  not,  and  not  one  eye 
in  a  thousand  saw,  becomes  all  in  alL  I  leave  the  reader 
to  follow  out  the  analogies  of  this. 

§  10.  "Wen,  but,**  it  is  still  objected,  "if  this  be  so, 
why  is  it  necessary  to  insist,  as  you  do  always,^  upon  the 
most  minute  and  careful  renderings  of  form  ? " 

Because,  though  these  gradations  of  light  are  indeed,  as 
an  object  dies  in  distance,  the  only  things  it  can  retain, 
y^t  as  it  lives  its  active  life  near  us,  those  very  gradations 
can  only  be  seen  properly  by  the  effect  they  have  on  its 
character.  You  can  only  show  how  the  light  affects  the 
object,  by  knowing  thoroughly  what  the  object  is;  and 
noble  mystery  differs  ftom  ignoble,  in  being  a  veil  thrown 
between  us  and  something  definite,  known,  and  substantial; 
but  the  ignoble  mystery  is  a  veil  cast  before  chaos,  the 
studious  concealment  of  Nothing. 

§  11.  There  is  even  a  way  in  which  the  very  definite- 
ness  of  Turner's  knowledge  adds  to  the  mystery  of  his 
pictures.  In  the  course  of  the  first  volume  I  had  several 
times    occasion    to    insist    on    the    singular   importance    of 

*  [See,  for  inttauce,  ahore,  pt  72.] 
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cast  shadows,  and  the  chances  of  their  sometimes  guining 
supremacy  in  visibility  over  even  the  things  that  cast  them/ 
Now  a  cast  shadow  is  a  much  more  ciuious  thing  than 
we  usually  suppose.  The  strange  shapes  it  gets  into, — ^the 
manner  in  which  it  stumbles  over  everything  that  comes 
in  its  way,  and  frets  itself  into  all  manner  of  fantastic 
schism,  taking  neither  the  shape  of  the  thing  that  casts  it^ 
nor  of  that  it  is  cast  upon,  but  an  extraordinary,  stretched, 
flattened,  fractured,  ill-jointed  anatomy  of  its  own, — can- 
not be  imagined  until  one  is  actually  engaged  in  shadow- 
hunting.  If  any  of  these  wayward  umbrae  are  fioithfrdly 
remembered  and  set  down  by  the  painter,  they  nearly 
alwajTS  have  an  unaccountable  look,  quite  different  from 
anjrthing  one  would  have  invented  or  philosophically  conjec- 
tured for  a  shadow;  and  it  constantly  happens,  in  Turner's 
distances,  that  such  strange  {aeces  of  broken  shade  accu- 
rately remembered,  or  accurately  invented,  as  the  case  may 
be,  cause  a  condition  of  uninteUigibility,  quaint  and  embar- 
rassing almost  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  truth 
it  contains. 

§  12.  I  believe  the  reader  must  now  sufficiently  perceive 
that  the  right  of  being  obscure  is  not  one  to  be  lightly 
claimed;  it  can  only  be  founded  on  long  effort  to  be  in- 
telligible, and  on  the  present  power  of  being  intelligible  to 
the  exact  degree  whidi  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits. 
Nor  shall  we,  I  hope,  any  more  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  the  noble  mystery  and  the  ignoble,  though 
direct  opposites,  are  yet  continually  mistaken  for  each  other 
— ^the  last  aping  the  first;  and  the  most  wretched  artists 
taking  pride  in  work  which  is  simply  slurred,  slovenly,  igno- 
rant, empty,  and  insolent,  as  if  it  were  nobly  mysterious 
(just  as  a  drunkard  who  cannot  articulate  supposes  himself 
oracular);  whereas  the  noble  art-mjrstery,  as  all  noble  lan- 
guage*mystery,  is  reached  only  by  intense  labour.  Striving 
to  speak  with  uttermost  truth  of  expression,  weighing  word 


^  ^ee,  for  instance^  Vol.  III.  pp.  161-162,  and  for  a  raferenoe  to  the  samo  subject 
in  re^jr  to  eriticiflms,  Academy  N9U9, 1865  (Supplement).] 
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against  woid»  and  wasting  ncme,  the  great  speaker,  or 
writer,  toils  first  into  perfect  intelligibleness,  then,  as  he 
reaches  to  higher  subject,  and  still  more  concentrated  and 
wonderful  utterance,  he  becomes  ambiguous  —  as  Dante  is 
ambiguous, — ^half  a  dozen  different  meanings  lightening  out 
in  separate  rays  from  every  word,  and,  here  and  there, 
giving  rise  to  much  contention  of  critics  as  to  what  the 
intended  meaning  actually  was.  But  it  is  no  drunkard's 
babble  for  all  that,  and  the  men  who  think  it  so,  at  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,^  do  not  highly  honour  themselves  in 
the  thought. 

§  18.  And  now  observe  how  perfectly  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  here  consist  with  those  of  the  third  chapter,  and 
how  easily  we  may  understand  the  meaning  of  that  vast 
weight  of  authority  which  we  found  at  first  ranged  against 
the  clouds,  and  strong  in  arms  on  the  side  of  intelligibility. 
Neariy  all  great  men  must,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  be 
intelligible.  Even,  if  they  are  to  be  the  greatest,  still  they 
must  struggle  through  intelligibility  to  obscurity ;  if  of  the 
second  cU^s,  then  the  best  thing  they  can  do,  all  their 
lives  through,  is  to  be  intelligible.  Therefore,  the  enormous 
majority  of  all  good  and  true  men  will  be  clear  raea\  and 
the  drunkards,  sojdusts,  and  sensualists  will,  for  the  most 
part,  sink  back  into  the  fog-bank,  and  remain  wrapt  in 
darkness,  unintelligibUity,  and  futility.  Yet,  here  and  there, 
(mce  in  a  couple  of  centuries^  one  man  will  rise  past  clear- 
ness, and  become  dark  with  excess  of  light. 

§  14.  ^'Well,  then,  you  mean  to  say  that  the  tendency 
of  this  age  to  general  cloudiness,  as  opposed  to  the  old 
religious  clearness  of  painting,  is  one  of  degradation; 
but  that  Turner  is  this  one  num  who  has  risen  pcut  clear- 
ness?" 

Yes.  With  some  modificaticms  of  the  saying,  I  mean 
that;  but  those  modifications  will  take  us  a  little  time  to 
express  accurately. 

For,  first,  it  will  not  do  to  condenm  every  minor  painter 

1  [Acts  iL  Ifi.] 
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utterly,  the  moment  we  see  he  is  foggy.  Copley  Fielding, 
for  instance,  was  a  minor  paint«;  but  his  love  of  obscu- 
rity in  rain  clouds,  and  dew-mist  on  downs,  was  genuine 
love,  full  of  sweetness  and  happy  aspiraticm;  and,  in  this 
way,  a  little  of  the  light  of  the  higher  mystery  is  often 
caught  by  the  simplest  men  when  they  keep  their  hearts 
open. 

§  15.  Neither  will  it  be  right  to  set  down  every  painter 
for  a  great  man,  the  moment  we  find  he  is  clear ;  for  there 
is  a  hard  and  vulgar  intelligibility  of  nothingness,  just  as 
there  is  an  ambiguity  of  nothingness.  And  as  often,  in 
conversation,  a  man  who  speaks  but  badly  and  indistinctly 
has,  nevertheless,  got  much  to  say;  and  a  man  who  speakg 
boldly  and  plainly  may  yet  say  what  is  little  worth  hear- 
ing ;  so,  in  painting,  there  are  men  who  can  express  them- 
sdves  but  blunderingly,  and  yet  have  much  in  them  to 
express;  and  there  are  others  who  talk  with  great  precision, 
whose  works  are  yet  very  impertinent  and  untrustworthy 
assertions.  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds  is  full  of  fogginess  and 
shortcomings  as  compared  with  either  of  the  Carraccis ;  but 
yet  one  Sir  Joshua  is  worth  all  the  Carracds  in  Europe; 
and  so,  in  our  modem  water-colour  societies,  there  are 
many  men  who  define  clearly  enough,  all  whose  works, 
put  together,  are  not  worth  a  careless  blot  by  Cox  or 
Bairet' 

§  16.  Let  me  give  one  illustration  more,  which  will  be 
also  of  some  historical  usefulness  in  marking  the  relations 
of  the  dear  and  obscure  schools. 

We  have  seen,  in  our  investigation  of  Greek  landscape. 
Homer's  intense  love  of  the  aspen  poplar.'  For  once,  in 
honour  of  Homer  and  the  Gre^,  I  will  take  an  aspen 
for  the- subject  of  comparison,  and  glance  at  the  different 
modes  in  which  it  would  have  been,  or  was,  represented 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  stage  of  landscape  art. 

1  (Tor  Dftvid  Cox.  see  Vol.  m.  p.  46 ;  for  Barret,  VoL  III.  p.  275.] 
«  [Vol.  V.  p.  237.] 
VI,  G 
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The  earliest  maimer  which  comes  within  our  field  of 
examination  is  that  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Fig.  1, 
Plate  S7,  is  an  aspen  out  of  the  wood  in  which  Absalom 
is  slain,  from  a  Psalter  in  my  own  possession,  executed, 
certamly,  after  the  year  1250,  and  before  1272;^  the  other 
trees  in  the  wood  being,  first,  of  course,  the  oak  in  which 
Absalom  is  caught,  and  a  sycamore.  All  these  trees  are 
somewhat  more  conventional  than  is  even  usual  at  the 
period;  though,  for  this  reason,  the  more  characteristic  as 
examples  of  earliest  work.  There  is  no  great  botanical 
accuracy  until  some  forty  years  later  (at  least  in  paintmg); 
so  that  I  cannot  be  quite  sure,  the  leaf  not  being  flat 
enough  at  the  base,  that  this  tree  is  meant  for  an  aspen: 
but  it  is  so  in  all  probability:  and  whether  it  be  or  be 
not,  serves  well  enough  to  mark  the  definiteness  and  sym- 
metry of  the  old  art, — a  symmetry  which,  be  it  always  ob- 
served, is  NEVER  formal  or  unbroken.  This  tree,  though  it 
looks  formal  enough,  branches  unequally  at  the  top  of  the 
stem.  But  the  lowest  figure  in  Plate  7,  VoL  III.,*  is  a 
better  example  fix>m  the  MS.,  Sloane  1975,  Brit.  Mus.* 
Every  plant  in  that  herbarium  is  drawn  with  some  ap* 
proach  to  accuracy,  in  leaf,  root,  and  flower;  while  yet  idl 
are  subjected  to  the  sternest  conventional  arrangement; 
coloured  in  almost  any  way  that  pleases  the  draughtsman, 
and  set  on  quaint  grounds  of  banred  colour,  like  bearings 
on  shields;*  one  side  of  the  plant  always  balancing  the 
other,  but  never  without  some  transgression  or  escape  from 
the  law  of  likeness,  as  in  the  heads  of  the  cyclamen  flower, 
and  several  other  parts  of  this  design.     It  might  seem  at 

*  Compare  Vol.  III.  Chap.  xiy.  §  IS.  Touching  the  exact  degree  in 
which  ignorance  or  incapacity  is  mingled  with  wilful  oonventionfl^sm  in 
this  drawing,  we  shall  inquire  in  the  chapters  on  Vegetation.^ 


1  rrhe  Ptelter  of  St  Loub :  see  Vol.  XII.  pp.  Ixix.,  470.1 
<   In  tbis  ediUoD,  Vol.  V.  p.  262.] 

*  [Ad  ''inestimable  earlv  Herbarium"  Ruskin  calls  it  in  his  notes  (1853-1864) 
on  tbe  MSS.  in  tbe  Britub  Museum.] 

*  [Hie  intended  rsfersnoe  was,  howeTor^  not  made.] 
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first,  that  the  root  was  more  carelessly  drawn  than  the  rest, 
and  uglier  in  colour ;  but  this  is  in  pure  conscientious- 
ness. The  workman  knew  that  a  root  was  ugly  and  earthy ; 
he  would  not  make  it  ornamental  and  delicate.  He  would 
sacrifice  his  pleasant  colours  and  graceful  lines  at  once  for 
the  radical  fact;  and  rather  spoil  his  page  than  flatter  a 
fibre. 

§  17.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  first  mediaeval  condition 
of  art,  consisting  in  a  fenced,  but  varied,  symmetry;  a 
perfect  definiteness;  and  a  love  of  nature,  more. or  less 
interfered  with  by  conventionalism  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge. Fig.  2,  in  Plate  27,  represents  the  next  condition 
of  mediaeval  art,  in  which  the  effort  at  imitation  is  con- 
tending with  the  conventional  type.  This  aspen  is  firom 
the  MS.  Cotton,  Augustus,  a.  5,  firom  which  I  have 
already  taken  an  example  of  rocks  to  compare  with  Leo- 
nardo's.^ There  can  be  no  doubt  here  about  the  species 
of  the  tree  intended,  as  throughout  the  MS.  its  illu- 
minator has  carefiilly  distinguished  the  oak,  the  willow, 
and  the  aspen;  and  this  example,  though  so  small  (it  is 
engraved  of  the  actual  size),  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
aspen  ramification;  and  in  one  point,  of  ramification  in 
general,  namely,  the  division  of  the  tree  into  two  masses, 
each  branching  outwards,  not  across  each  othen  When- 
ever a  tree  divides  at  first  into  two  or  three  nearly  equal 
main  branches,  the  secondary  branches  always  spring  from 
the  outside  of  the  divided  ones,  just  as,  when  a  tree  grows 
under  a  rock  or  wall,  it  shoots  away  fix)m  it,  never  to- 
wards it  The  beautiful  results  of  this  arrangement  we 
shall  trace  in  the  next  volume;'  meantime  in  the  next 
Plate  (28)  I  have  drawn  the  main*  ramifications  of  a  real 

*  Only  the  tnain  lines;  the  outer  sprays  have  had  no  pains  taken  with 
them,  as  I  am  going  to  put  some  leaves  on  them  in  next  volume. 

WSee  Fig.  3  in  Pkte  10,  VoL  V.  fk  307,  and  below,  p.  300.] 

*  [See  pt  vi.  ch.  vii.,  where  the  genenl  arrangement  is  described ;  but  the  intended 
illnstratiou  of  the  aspen,  with  its  leaves  put  on,  does  not  a|^pear.] 
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aspen,  growing  freely,  but  in  a  sheltered  place,  as  fiur  as 
may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question. 

§  18.  This  example,  Fig.  2  in  Plate  27,  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  the  purest  mediaeval  landscape,  though  there 
is  somewhat  more  leaning  to  naturalism  than  is  usual  at 
the  period.  The  next  example.  Fig.  8,  is  from  Turner's 
vignette  of  St.  Anne's  Hill  (Rogers's  Poems,  p.  214). 
Turner  almost  always  groups  his  trees,  so  that  I  have  had 
difficulty  in  finding  one  on  a  small  scale  and  isolated, 
which  Wotdd  be  characteristic  of  him ;  nor  is  this  one  com- 
pletely so,  for  I  had  no  access  to  the  original  vignette,  it 
being,  I  believe,  among  the  drawings  that  have  been  kept 
from  the  public,  now  these  four  years,  because  the  Chan-* 
eery  lawyers  do  not  choose  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
Turner's  perfectly  intelligible,  though  informal,  will;^  and 
Mr.  Goodall's  engraving,'  which  I  have  copied,  though  right 
in  many  respects,  is  not  representative  of  the  dotted  touch 
by  which  Turner  expressed  the  aspen  foliage.  I  have  not» 
however,  ventured  to  alter  it,  except  only  by  adding  the 
extremities  where  they  were  hidden  in  the  vignette  by  the 
trellis-work  above. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  Turnerian  aspen 
and  the  purist  aspen  is,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  expression 
of  lightness  and  confusion  of  foliage,  and  roundness  of  the 
tree  as  a  mass;  while  the  purist  tree,  like  the  thirteenth- 
century  one,  is  still  flat  All  attempt  at  the  expression  d 
individual  leaves  is  now  gone,  the  tree  being  too  far  off  to 
justify  their  delineation ;  but  the  direction  of  the  light,  and 
its  gradations,  are  carefoUy  studied. 

§  19.  Fig.  6  is  a  tolerable  facsimUe*  of  a  Uttle  chalk 
sketch  of  Harding's;*  quite  inimitable  in  the  quantity  of 

^  It  is  quite  impossible  to  fiussimile  good  free  work.  Both  Turner  and 
Harding  suffer  grievously  in  this  plate. 

^  [''St  Anne's  HUI  (in  the  garden)"  :  the  drawing  is  No.  229  in  the  National 
Gallery.     For  particulars  aboat  the  Turner  Bequest,  see  Introduetion  to  VoL  XIU.] 

*  [For  £.  Goodall,  the  engraver,  see  Vol.  l£  pp.  xliL-zliii.  n.,  V<d.  m.  p.  dOO.] 

*  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  426,  VoL  m.  p.  20a] 
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life  and  truth  obtained  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute's 
work;  but  beginning  to  show  the  feiulty  vagueness  and 
carelessness  of  modernism.  The  stems,  though  beautifbUy 
free,  are  not  thoroughly  drawn  nor  rounded;  and  in  the 
mass  of  the  tree,  though  well  formed,  the  tremulousness 
and  transparency  of  leafage  are  lost  Nor  is  it  possible, 
by  Harding's  manner  of  drawing,  to  express  such  ultimate 
truths ;  his  execution,  which,  in  its  way^  no  one  can  at  all 
equal  (the  best  chalk  drawing  of  Calame^  and  other  foreign 
masters  being  quite  childish  and  feeble  in  comparison),  is 
yet  sternly  Innited  in  its  reach,  being  originally  based  on 
the  assumption  that  nothing  is  to  be  delicately  drawn,  and 
that  the  method  is  only  gpod  which  insures  specious  in- 
eompletion. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  there  is  a  leaning  first  to 
one  side,  then  to  the  other,  in  Harding^s  aspen,  which 
marks  the  wild  picturesqueness  of  modernism  as  opposed 
to  the  quiet  but  stiff  dignity  of  the  purist  (Fig.  2) ;  Turner 
occupying  exactly  the  intermediate  place. 

The  next  example  (Fig.  5)  is  an  aspen  of  Constable's, 
on  the  left  in  the  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Leslie's  life  of  him.' 
Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  of  total  worthlessness, 
the  tree  being  as  flat  as  the  old  purist  one,  but,  besides, 
wholly  false  in  ramification,  idle,  and  undefined  in  every 
respect ;  it  being,  however,  just  possible  still  to  discern  what 
the  tree  is  meant  for,  and  therefore  the  type  of  the  worst 
modernism  not  being  completely  established. 

§  20.  Fig.  4  establishes  this  tjrpe,  being  the  ordinary 
condition  of  tree  treatment  in  our  blotted  water-colour 
drawings;  the  nature  of  the  tree  being  entirely  lost  sight 
of,  and  no  accurate  knowledge,  of  any  kind,  possessed  or 
communicated. 

Thus,  from  the  extreme  of  definitaiess  and  light,  in  the 

1  [For  Alezuidre  Calame  (1810-1864),  lee  VoL  III.  p.  449  n. ;  and  ElemenU  4tf 
Drawing,  §  128.  There  is  a  characteristic  Swiss  view  by  him  in  the  Tate  Gallerj, 
No.  1786.] 

s  [The  first,  iUustrated,  edition  of  1848.] 
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thirteenth  century  (the  middle  of  the  Daric  Ages  I),  we 
pass  to  the  extreme  of  micertainty  and  darkness,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As,  however,  the  definite  mediosyal  work  has  s<Mne 
&ults,  so  the  indefinite  modem  work  has  some  virtues, 
its  very  uncertainty  autbling  it  to  appeal  j^easantly  to 
the  imagination  (though  in  an  inky  manner,  as  described 
above,  VoL  III.  Chap.  x.  §  10),^  and  sometimes  securing 
qualities  of  oolour  which  could  no  otherwise  be  obtained 
It  ought,  however,  if  we  would  determine  its  true  stand* 
ing,  to  be  compared,  not  with  the  somewhat  forced  and 
narrow  decision  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  with  the 
perfect  and  well-formed  decisicm  of  Albert  Diirer  and  his 
fellow-workmen.  For  the  proper  representation  of  these 
there  was  no  room  in  this  plate;  so  in  Plate  2B,  above, 
oa  each  side  of  the  daguerreotyped  towers  of  Fribourg,  I . 
have  given.  Fig.  1,  a  Dureresque,  and  Fig.  8  a  Blottesque, 
version  of  the  intermediate  walL*  The  latter  version  may, 
perhaps,  be  felt  to  have  some  pleasantness  in  its  aj^Muent 
ease;  and  it  has  a  practical  advantage,  in  its  capability  of 
being  executed  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  while  the  Diircr- 
esque  statement  cannot  be  made  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  But  the  latter  embraces  not  only  as  much  as 
is  worth  the  extra  time,  but  even  an  infinite  of  contents* 
beyond  and  above  the  other,  for  the  other  is  in  no  single 
place  clear  in  its  assertion  of  anything;  whereas  the  Diirer- 
esque  work,  asserting  clearly  many  most  interesting  facts 
about  the  grass  on  the  ledges,  the  bricks  of  the  windows, 
and  the  growth  of  the  foliage,  is  for  ever  a  useful  and 
trustworthy  record;  the  other  for  ever  an  empty  dream. 
If  it  is  a  beautiful  dream,  full  of  lovely  colour  and  good 
composition,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  it,  but  it  can  never 
be  so,  unless  it  is  founded  first  on  the  Dilreresque  know- 
ledge, and    suggestive  of  it  through    all  its  own   mjrstery 


1  [In  this  •dition.  Vol.  V.  p.  179.] 
■  [See  alio  above,  pp.  46,  82.] 
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or  incompletion.  So  that  by  all  students  the  Diiieresque 
is  the  manner  to  be  first  adopted,  and  calmly  continued 
as  long  as  possible ;  and  if  their  inventive  instincts  do  not, 
in  after  life,  force  them  to  swifter  or  more  cloudy  execu- 
tion,— ^if  at  any  time  it  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt  with 
them  how  £Eur  to  surrender  their  gift  of  accuracy, — ^let  them 
be  assured  that  it  is  best  always  to  err  on  the  side  of 
clearness ;  to  live  in  the  illumination  of  the  thirteenth  cen-* 
tury  rather  than  the  mysticism  of  the  nineteenth,  and  vow 
themselves  to  the  cloister  rather  than  lose  themselves  in  the 
desert 

§  21.  I  am  afraid  the  reada  must  be  tired  of  this 
matter;  and  yet  there  is  one  question  more  which  I  must 
for  a  moment  touch  upon,  in  conclusion,  namely,  the 
mystery  of  clearness  itself.  In  an  Italian  twilight,  when, 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  away,  the  ridge  of  the  Western  Alps 
rises  in  its  dark  and  serrated  blue  against  the  crystalline 
vermilion,  there  is  still  unsearchableness,  but  an  unsearch- 
ableness  without  cloud  or  concealment, — an  infimte  un- 
known, but  no  sense  of  any  veil  or  interference  between 
us  and  it:  we  are  separated  from  it,  not  by  any  anger  of 
storm,  not  by  any  vain  and  fruiing  vapour,  but  only  by 
the  deep  infinity  of  the  thing  itself  I  find  that  the  great 
religious  painters  rejoiced  in  that  kind  of  unknowableness, 
and  in  that  only;  and  I  feel  that  even  if  they  had  had 
all  the  power  to  do  so,  still  they  would  not  have  put  rosy 
mists  and  blue  shadows  behind  thdr  sacred  figi^es,  but 
only  the  far-away  sky  and  cloudless  mountains.  Probably 
the  right  conclusion  is  that  the  dear  and  cloudy  mysteries 
are  alike  noble;  but  that  the  beauty  of  the  wreaths  of 
frost  mist,  folded  gv&  banks  of  greensward  deep  in  dew, 
and  of  the  purple  clouds  of  evening,  and  the  wreaths  of 
fiitfril  vapour  gliding  through  groves  of  pine,  and  iiised 
around  the  piUars  of  waterfiEdls,  is  more  or  less  tsrpical  of 
the  kind  of  joy  which  we  should  take  in  the  imperfect 
knowledge  granted  to  the  earthly  life,  while  the  serene 
and    cloudless    mysteries  set  forth    that  belonging  to   the 
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redeemed  life.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  well  assured,  that 
so  fiEur  as  the  clouds  are  r^farded,  not  as  concealing  the 
truth  of  other  things,  but  as  tiiemselyes  true  and  separate 
creations,  they  are  not  usually  beheld  by  us  with  enough 
honour;  we  have  too  great  veneration  for  cloudlessness. 
My  reasons  for  thinking  this  I  will  give  in  the  next  chap- 
ter; here  we  have,  I  believe,  examined  as  far  as  necessary 
the  general  principles  on  ^ich  Turner  worked,  and  justi- 
fied his  adoption  of  them  so  far  as  they  contradicted  pre- 
ceding practice. 

It  remains  for  us  to  trace,  with  more  observant  patience, 
the  ground  which  was  marked  out  in  the  first  volume ;  and, 
whereas  in  that  volume  we  hastily  compared  the  truth  of 
Turner  with  that  of  preceding  landscapists,  we  shall  now, 
as  closely  as  possible,  examine  the  range  of  what  he  him- 
self  has  done  and  felt,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  likely 
to  influence  the  future  acts  and  thoughts  of  men. 

§  23.  And  I  shall  attempt  to  do  this,  first,  by  examin- 
ing what  the  real  effect  of  the  things  painted— clouds,  or 
mountains,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be — ^is,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  general,  on  men's  mind,  showing  the  grounds  of  their 
beauty  or  impressiveness  as  best  I  can ;  and  then  examining 
how  far  Turner  seems  to  have  understood  these  reasons  of 
beauty,  and  how  far  his  work  interprets,  or  can  take  the 
place  of  nature.  But  in  doing  this,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  alter  the  arrangement  which  I  followed  in  the 
first  volume;  and  instead  of  examining  the  sky  first,  treat 
of  it  last ;  because,  in  many  illustrations  which  I  must  give 
of  other  things,  I  shall  have  to  introduce  pieces  of  sky 
background  which  will'^all  be  useful  for  reference  when  I 
can  turn  back  to  them  from  the  end  of  the  book,  but  which 
I  could  not  refer  to  in  advance  without  anticipating  all  my 
other  illustrations.  Nevertheless,  some  points  which  I  have 
to  note  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  sky  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  subjects  we  have  just  been  examining, 
that  I  cannot  properly  defer  their  consideration  to  another 
place ;  and  I  shall  state  them,  therefore,  in  the  next  chapter. 
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afterwards  proceeding,  in  the  order  I  adopted  in  the  first 
volume,  to  examine  the  beauty  of  mountains,  water,  and 
vegetation.^ 

>  [Thus  "Truth  of  Skies,"  discussed  in  Section  iiL  (chs.  i.-y.)  of  vol  i.  is  resumed 
in  ToL  y.  (pt.  viL  chs.  i-iv.);  "Truth  of  Earth"  (sec.  iv.  chs.  l-W.  of  voL  I),  in 
YoL  iv.  chs.  ▼iii.-zx. ;  ^^ Truth  of  Water"  (sec  y.  chs.  i.-iiL)  was  not  resumed  in 
Modem  P^nten,  but  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  essay  {The  Harboure  qf  England) ; 
''Truth  of  Vegetation"  (sec  W.  eh.  L  in  voL  i.)  is  resumed  in  vol.  ▼.  (pt  vL  chs. 
i.-x-).] 
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CHAPTER    VI* 

THE  FIRMAMENT 

§  1.  The  task  which  we  now  enter  upon,  as  explained  in 
the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  is  the  ascertaining  as 
far  as  possible  what  the  proper  effect  of  the  natural  beauty 
of  different  objects  ou^  to  be  on  the  human  mind,  and 
the  degree  in  which  this  nature  of  theirs,  and  true  influence, 
have  been  understood  and  transmitted  by  Turner. 

I  mean  to  begin  with  the  mountaios,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  illustration;  but,  in  the  proper  order  of 
thought,  the  clouds  ought  to  be  considered  first;  and  I 
think  it  will  be  weU,  in  this  intermediate  chapter,  to  bring 
to  a  close  that  line  of  reasoning  by  which  we  have  gradually, 
as  I  hope,  strengthened  the  defences  around  the  love  of 
mystery  which  distinguishes  our  modem  art;  and  to  show, 
on  final  and  conclusive  authority,  what  noble  things  these 
clouds  are,  and  with  what  feeling  it  seems  to  be  intended 
by  their  Creator  that  we  should  contemplate  them. 

§  2.  The  account  given '  of  the  stages  of  Creation  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  in  every  respect  clear  and  in- 
telligible to  the  simplest  reader,  except  in  the  statement  of 
the  work  of  the  second  day.  I  suppose  that  this  statement 
is  passed  ova  by  careless  readers'  without  an  endeavour  to 

^  [Fhis  chapter,  with  some  minor  omiirions  (here  noted  as  tHey  occur),  was  re- 
printed as  ch.  L  of  Oodi  Enarrani  (1886),  the  prefiue  to  which  work  is  given  helow 
as  Appendix  iv.,  p.  486.    For  further  particulars  ahout  it,  see  VoL  ill.  jgp,  xlix.,  bdL] 
*  [From  here  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  §  26  in  fVorufst  Agmt9$  (1875),  where  at 
this  point  Rusldn  added  the  following  footnote : — 

^'This  passage,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  is  one  of  the  last,  and  hest, 

which  I  wrote  in  Uie  temper  of  my  youth  ;  and  I  can  still  ratify  it  thus  far, 

that  the  texts  referred  to  in  it  must  either  be  received  as  it  explains  them, 

or  neglected  altogether."] 

s  [In  OoeH  Bnarrani  the  words  ^'without  an  endeavour  .  .  .  fiuthfbl  readers" 

are  omitted.] 
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understand  it;  and  contemplated  by  simple  and  faithful 
readers  as  a  sublime  mystery,  which  was  not  intended  to  be 
understood.  But  there  is  no  mystery  in  any  other  part  of 
the  chapter,  and  it  seems  to  me  unjust  to  conclude  that  any 
was  intended  here. 

And  the  passage  ought  to  be  peculiarly  interesting  to 
us,  as  bemg  the  first  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  heavens  are 
named,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the  word  ^^  Heaven,"  all 
important  as  that  word  is  to  our  understanding  of  the  most 
precious  promises  of  Scripture,  receives  a  definite  explana* 
tion. 

Let  us,  therefore,  see  whether,  by  a  little  careful  com- 
parison of  the  verse  with  other  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  we  may  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  as  clear  an  undw- 
standing  of  this  portion  of  the  chapter  as  of  the  rest 

§  8.  In  the  first  place,  the  English  word  ''Firmament'' 
itsdf  is  obscure  and  useless;  because  we  never  employ  it 
but  as  a  synoaym  of  heaven;  it  conveys  no  other  distinct 
idea  to  us ;  and  the  verse,  though  from  our  fiimiliaiity  with 
it  we  imagme  that  it  possesses  meaning,  has  in  reaUty  no 
more  point  or  value  than  if  it  were  written,  ''God  said. 
Let  there  be  a  something  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and 
God  called  the  something  Heaven/' 

But  the  margmal  reading,  "Expansion,"  has  definite 
value;  and  the  statement  that  "Grod  said.  Let  there  be  an 
expansion  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  Qod  called  the 
expansion  Heaven,"  has  an  apprehensible  meaning. 

§  4.  Accepting  this  expression  as  the  one  intended,  we 
have  next  to  ask  what  expansion  there  is,  between  two 
waters,  describable  by  the  term  Heaven.  Milton  adopts  the 
term  "expanse;"^  but  he  understands  it  of  the  whole 
volume  of  the  air  which  surrounds  the  earth.    Whereas,  so 

♦  ''God  made 
The  firmament,  expanse  of  liquid,  pure. 
Transparent,  elemental  air,  diffused 
In  circuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Ofthis  great  round." 

— Paradue  Last,  book  vii. 
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fur  as  we  can  tell,  there  is  no  water  beyond  the  air,  in  the 
fields  of  space;  and  the  whole  exiH!ession  of  divisicm  of 
waters  from  waters  is  thus  rendered  valueless. 

§  5.  Now,  with  respect  to  this  whole  chapter,  we  must 
remember  always  that  it  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of 
all  mankind,  not  for  the  learned  reader  only;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  most  simple  and  natural  interpretation  is  the 
likeliest  in  general  to  be  the  true  one.  An  unscientific 
reader  knows  little  about  the  manner  in  which  the  volume 
of  the  atmosphere  surrounds  the  earth ;  but  I  imagine  that 
he  could  hardly  glance  at  the  sky  when  rain  was  falling  in 
the  distance,  and  see  the  level  line  of  the  bases  of  the  doud 
fixHn  which  the  shower  descended,  without  being  able  to 
attach  an  instant  and  easy  meaning  to  the  words  ''Ex* 
pansion  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.**  And  if^  having  once 
seized  this  idea,  he  proceeded  to  examine  it  more  accu- 
rately, he  would  perceive  at  once,  if  he  had  ever  noticed 
an^hing  of  the  nature  of  clouds,  that  the  level  line  of 
their  bases  did  indeed  most  severdy  and  stringently  divide 
^'waters  from  waters,"  that  is  to  say,  divide  water  in  its 
collective  and  tangible  state,  from  water  in  its  divided  and 
aerial  state;  or  the  waters  whidi  fall  and  Jhw^  from  those 
which  rise  koA  float.  Next,  if  we  try  this  interpretation  in 
the  thecdogical  sense  of  the  word  Heaven^  and  examine 
whether  the  clouds  are  spoken  of  as  God's  dwelling-place, 
we  find  Grod  going  before  the  Israelites  in  a  pillar  of 
cloud ;  revealing  Himsdf  in  a  cloud  on  Sinai ;  appearing  in 
a  cloud  on  the  mercy  seat ;  filling  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
with  the  doud  when  its  dedication  is  accepted;  appearing 
in  a  great  cloud  to  Ezekid;  ascending  into  a  cloud  before 
the  eyes  of  the  disdples  on  Mount  Olivet;  and  in  like 
manner  returning  to  judgment.  *'  Bdiold,  He  cometh  with 
clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  Him."  "Then  shall  they 
see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  douds  of  heaven,  witb 
power   and   great   glory."*     While  farther,    the    "douds" 

*  The  reader  may  refer  to  the  following  texts,  which  it  is  needless  to 
quote:   Exod.  xiii.  24,  xvi.  10,  xix.  9,  xxiv.   l6,  xxxiv.   5;  Levit   xvi.    S; 
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and  '* heavens"  are  used  as  interchangeable  words  in  those 
Psahns  which  most  distinctly  set  forUi  the  power  of  God: 
^He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down;  He  made 
darkneas  pavilions  round  about  Him,  dark  waters,  and  thidk 
douds  of  the  skies."  And,  again:  '^Thy  mercy,  O  Lord, 
is  in  the  heavens,  and  Thy  futhfulness  reacheth  unto  the 
douds/'  And,  again:  '^His  excellency  is  over  Israel,  and 
His  strength  is  in  the  douds/'  Again :  '*  The  douds  poured 
out  water,  the  skies  sent  out  a  sound,  the  voice  of  Thy 
thunder  was  in  the  heaven."  Again,  ''Clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  Him,  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  His  throne ;  ^  the  heavens  dedare  His  righteous- 
ness, and  all  the  people  see  His  glory/' 

§  6.  In  all  these  passages  the  meaning  is  unmistakable, 
if  they  possess  definite  meaning  at  alL  We  are  too  apt 
to  take  them  merdy  for  sublime  and  vague  imagery,  and 
therefore  gradually  to  lose  the  apprehension  of  their  ]x£e  and 
power.  The  expression,  ''He  bowed  the  heavens,"  for  in- 
stance, is,  I  suppose,  recdved  by  most  readers  as  a  mag* 
nificent  hyperbole,  having  reference  to  some  peculiar  and 
fearfiil  manifestation  of  Grod's  power  to  the  writer  of  the 
Psalm  in  which  the  words  occur.  But  the  expression  dther 
has  plain  meaning,  or  it  has  no  meaning.  Understand  by 
the  term  "Heavens"  the  compass  of  infinite  space  around 
the  earth,  and  the  expression,  "bowed  the  Heavens,"  how- 
ever sublime,  is  whoUy  without  meaning ;  infinite  space  can- 
not be  bent  or  bowed.  But  understand  by  the  "Heavens" 
the  veil  of  douds  above  the  earth,  and  the  expression  is 
neither  hyperbolical  nor  obscure;  it  is  pure,  plain,  and  ac* 
curate  trutii,  and  it  describes  Grod,  not  as  revealing  Himself 
in  any  peculiar  way  to  David,  but  doing  what  He  is  still 

Numb.  z.  34;  Ju^^  v.  4;  1  Kings  viii.  10;  Ezek.  i  4;  Dan.  viL  IS; 
Matt.  xxiv.  SO;  1  Thew.  iv.  17;  Rcr.  i.  7.« 

1  rCempare  JSSSo^'t  Nett,  §  7y  wliare  this  rerae  k  again  dted.] 

>  [The  other  Bible  references  in  §§  1-6  are  Genesis  i.  6^  8 ;  Ezodns  ziii.  21 ; 
2  Chronicles  ▼.  13 ;  Acts  I  9;  PSalms  xviiL  9,  11,  zzztL  5,  IviiL  34,  Ixxrii.  17, 
18,  xcTii.  2-6.] 
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doing  before  our  own  eyes  day  by  day.  By  accepting 
the  words  in  their  simple  setise,  we  are  thus  led  to  appre- 
hend the  immediate  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  His  purpose 
of  manifesting  Himself  as  near  us  whenever  the  storm-cloud 
stoops  upon  its  course;  while  by  our  vague  and  inaccurate 
acceptance  of  the  words  we  remove  the  idea  of  His  presence 
tar  from  us,  into  a  region  which  we  can  neither  see  nor 
know:  and  gradually,  from  the  close  realization  of  a  living 
GkKi  Who  ^'maketh  the  clouds  His  chariot,"^  we  refine 
and  explain  ourselves  into  dim  and  distant  suspicion  of  an 
inactive  God,  inhabiting  inconceivable  places,  and  fading 
into  the  multitudinous  formalisms  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

§  7.  All  errors  of  this  kind — ^and  in  the  present  day  we 
are  in  constant  and  grievous  danger  of  frdling  into  them — 
arise  frt>m  the  originally  mistaken  idea  that  man  can,  <'by 
searching,  find  out  God  —  find  out  the  Almighty  to  pa> 
fection;*'*  that  is  to  say,  by  help  of  courses  of  reasoning 
and  accumulations  of  science,  apprehend  the  nature  of  the 
Deity  in  a  more  exalted  and  more  accurate  manner  than 
in  a  state  of  comparative  ignorance;  whereas  it  is  clearly 
necessary,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time,  that  God's 
way  of  revealing  Himself  to  His  creatures  should  be  a 
simple  way,  which  all  those  creatures  may  understand. 
Whether  taught  or  untaught,  whether  of  mean  capacity  or 
enlarged,  it  is  necessary  that  communion  with  their  Creator 
should  be  possible  to  all;  and  the  admission  to  such  com- 
munion must  be  rested,  not  on  their  having  a  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  but  on  their  having  a  human  souL  In  order 
to  render  lliis  communion  possible,  the  Deity  has  stooped 
from  His  throne,  and  has  not  only,  in  the  person  of  the 
Son,  taken  upon  Him  the  veil  of  our  human  ^flesh^  but,  in 
the  person  of  the  Father,  taken  upon  Him  the  veil  of  our 
human  thoughts,  and  permitted  us,  by  His  own  spoken 
authority,  to  conceive  Him  simply  and  clearly  as  a  loving 
Father    and    Friend;  —  a    being  to    be    walked    with    and 

*  [Psalms  ciy.  3 ;  and  the  reference  above  Is  Fsalms  zriii.  9, 11.1 
>  [Job  zL  7.    With  what  Ruskin  here  says,  compare  VoL  V.  p.  229.] 
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reasoned  with;  to  be  moved  by  our  entreaties,  angered  by 
our  rebellion,  alienated  by  our  coldness,  pleased  by  our 
love,  and  glorified  by  oiu*  labour;  and,  finally,  to  be  beheld 
in  immediate  and  active  presence  in  all  the  powers  and 
changes  of  creation.  This  conception  of  God,  which  is  the 
child's,  is  evidently  the  only  one  which  can  be  universal, 
and  therefore  the  only  one  which  ^br  vs  can  be  true.  The 
moment  that,  in  our  pride  of  heart,  we  refuse  to  accept  the 
condescension  of  the  Almighty,  and  desire  Him,  instead  of 
stooping  to  hold  our  hands,  to  rise  up  before  us  into  His 
glory, — ^we  hoping  that  by  standing  on  a  grain  of  dust  or 
two  of  human  knowledge  higher  than  our  feUows,  we  may 
behold  the  Creator  as  He  rises, — God  takes  us  at  our  word ; 
He  rises,  into  His  own  invisible  and  inconceivable  majesty ; 
He  goes  forth  upon  the  ways  which  are  not  our  ways,  and 
retires  into  the  thoughts  which  are  not  our  thoughts;  and 
we  are  left  alone.  And  presently  we  say  in  our  vain  hearts, 
"There  is  no  God.'*' 

§  8.  I  would  desire,  therefore,  to  receive  Clod's  account 
of  His  own  creation  as  under  the  ordinary  limits  of  human 
knowledge  and  imagination  it  would  be  received  by  a 
simple-minded  man;  and  finding  that  the  "heavens  and 
the  earth"  are  spoken  of  always  as  having  something  like 
equal  relation  to  each  other  ("thus  the  heavens  and  the 
eiuih  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them "  %  I  reject  at 
once  all  idea  of  the  term  "Heavens"  being  intended  to 
signify  the  infinity  of  space  inhabited  by  countless  worlds;' 
for  between  those  infinite  heavens  and  the  particle  of  sand, 
which  not  the  earth  only,  but  the  sun  itself,  with  all  the 
solar  system,  is  in  relation  to  them,  no  relation  of  equality 
or  comparison  could  be  inferred.    But  I  suppose  the  heavens 

>  [Isaiah  !▼.  8  (quoted  again  in  Modem  PahUert,  voL   y.  pt.  iz.  ch.  i.  i§  tl4) ; 
Ptalma  Uu.  1.1 

s  rOeneBiB  ii  1.] 

*  [In  CMi  Enarrant  Ruskin  altered  thia  passage  as  follows  : — 

*' .  .  .  inhabited  by  countless  sand,  with  which  space^  though  we  measured 
not  the  earth  only,  but  the  sun  itself,  with  aU  the  solar  system,  no  relation 
of  equality  .  .  /j 
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to  mean  that  part  of  creation  which  holds  equal  companioii* 
ship  with  our  globe;  1  understand  the  ''rolling  of  those 
heavens  together  as  a  scroll**^  to  be  an  equal  and  relative 
destructi<m  with  the  ''melting  of  the  elements  in  fervent 
heat : "  *  and  I  understand  the  making  of  the  firmam^it  to 
signify  that,  so  £u-  as  man  is  concerned,  most  magnificent 
ordinance  of  the  clouds; — ^the  ordinance,  that  as  the  great 
plain  of  waters  was  formed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  also 
a  plain  of  waters  should  be  stretched  along  the  height  of 
air,  and  the  face  of  the  doud  answer  the  face  of  the  ocean; 
and  that  this  upper  and  heav^y  plain  should  be  of  waters, 
as  it  woe,  glorified  in  their  nature,  no  longer  quaiching  the 
fire,  but  now  bearing  fire  in  their  own  bosoms;  no  longer 
murmuring  only  when  the  winds  raise  them  or  rocks  divide,' 
but  answering  each  other  with  their  own  voices  from  pole 
to  pole;   no  longer  restrained   by  established    shores,  and 

*  Compare  also  Job  xxxvi.  29,  "  The  spreading  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
noise  of  His  UAemacle;"  and  xxxviiL  33,  ''Knowest  thoa  the  ordinances  of 
heaven  ?  canst  thoa  set  the  dominion  thereof  in  the  earth  ?  canst  thou  lift  up 
thy  voice  to  the  doads  ?  " 

Obsenre  that  in  the  passage  of  Addison's  well-known  hymn — 

''The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue,  ethereal  sky. 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shiidng  frame. 
Their  great  Original  proclaim  "— 

the  writer  has  clearly  the  true  distinctions  in  his  mind ;  he  does  not  use  his 
words,  as  we  too  often  accept  them,  in  vain  tautology.  By  the  spacUms  SnoMr 
ment  he  means  the  clouds,  using  the  word  spacious  to  mark  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  term :  the  blue  ethereal  sky  is  the  real  air  or  ether,  blue  above 
the  clouds ;  the  heavens  are  the  starry  space,  for  which  he  uses  this  word,  less 
accurately,  indeed,  than  the  others,  but  as  the  only  one  available  for  bla 
meaning. 

I  [Isaiah  zxxiv.  4 ;  2  PMer  iii.  l6.] 

'  [On  this  pasaago,  and  the  following  one  "  no  longer  restrained,"  etc.,  see  Raskin's 

note  m  the  Fnhce  to  CoeH  EnarrarU,  below,  p.  486.    The  MS.  shows  that  the  passsge 

was  much  revised.     It  originally  read : — 

'' .  .  .  no  longer  murmuring  only  when  the  wind  has  moved  them  or  rock 
has  divided,  but  answering  each  other  from  pole  to  pole ;  no  longer  bound 
by  hanks  of  sand,  and  guided  by  unchanffing  channels,  but  ffoing  forth  at 
their  pleasure  like  the  armies  of  the  angels^  and  choosing  their  aMdes  upon 
tibe  heiffhts  of  the  hills ;  no  longer  harried  downwards  with  perpetual  nil, 
nor  darkened  in  the  accumulations  of  the  soundless  abyss  .  .  r] 
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guided  through  unehanging  channeb,  but  going  forth  at 
tiieir  pleasure  like  the  armies  of  the  angels,  and  choosing 
tbeb  encampments  upon  the  heights  of  the  hills ;  no  longer 
hurried  downwards  for  ever»  moving  but  to  fedl,  nor  lost 
in  the  lightless  accumulation  of  the  abyss,  but  covering  the 
east  and  west  with  the  waving  of  their  wings,  and  robing 
the  gloom  of  the  further  infinite  with  a  vesture  of  divers 
colours,^  of  which  the  threads  are  purple  and  scarlet,  and  the 
embroideries  flame. 

§  9.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  ordinance  of  the  firmament ; ' 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  midst  of  the  material  near- 
ness of  these  heavens  God  means  us  to  acknowledge  His 
own  immediate  presence  as  visiting,  judging,  and  blessing 
us.  *'The  earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  dropped,  at  the 
presence  of  Grod.***  **He  doth  set  His  bow  in  the  doud,'* 
and  thus  renews,  in  the  sound  of  every  drooping  swathe  of 
rain.  His  promises  of  everlasting  love.  ''In  them  hath  He 
set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun;**  whose  burning  ball,  which 
without  the  firmament  would  be  seen  but  as  an  intolerable 
and  scorching  circle  in  the  blackness  of  vacuity,  is  by  that 
firmament  surrounded  with  gorgeous  service,  and  tempered 
by  mediatorial  ministries;  by  the  firmament  of  clouds  the 
golden  pavement  is  spread  for  his  chariot  wheels  at  morn- 
ing; by  the  firmament  of  clouds  the  temple  is  built  for  his 
presence  to  fill  with  light  at  noon;  by  the  firmament  of 
clouds  the  purple  veil  is  closed  at  evening  round  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  rest ;  by  the  mists  of  the  firmament  his  implac- 
able light  is  divided,  and  its  separated  fierceness  appeased 
into  the  soft  blue  that  fills  the  depth  of  distance  with  its 
bloom,  and  the  flush  with  which  the  mountains  bum  as 
they  drink  the  overflowing  of  the  dayspring.  And  in  this 
tabernacling  of  the  unendurable  sun  with  men,  through  the 
shadows  of  the  firmament,  Grod  would  seem  to  set  forth 

1  [2  Samuel  zui.  IB.] 

'  rOn  the  ordinance  of  the  firmament,  compare  Fon  Ohmigera,  Letter  46.] 
'  [PtelmB  Izviii.  8.     The  other  Bihle  references  in  §  0  are  Genesis  iz.   13 ; 
Psalms  zix.  4 ;  Matthew  y.  34,  35,  ri.  9 ;  Lake  xi.  2.] 

VI.  H 
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the  stooping  of  His  own  majesty  to  men,  upon  the  throne 
of  the  firmament.  As  the  Creator  of  all  the  worlds,  and 
the  Inhabiter  of  eternity,  we  cannot  behold  Hun;  but, 
as  the  Judge  of  the  eurth  and  the  Preserver  of  men, 
those  heavens  are  indeed  His  dwelling-place.  ''Swear  not, 
neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne;  nor  by  the  earth, 
for  it  is  His  footstool.''  And  all  those  passings  to  and  fro 
of  fruitful  shower  and  grateful  shade,  and  all  those  visions 
of  silver  palaces  built  about  the  horizon,  and  voices  of 
moaning  winds  and  threatening  thunders,  and  glories  of 
coloured  robe  and  cloven  ray,  are  but  to  deepen  in  our 
hearts  the  acceptance,  and  distinctness,  and  deamess  of  the 
simple  words,  "  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven." 
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THE  DRY  LAND 

§  1.  Having  thus  arrived  at  some  apprehension  of  the 
true  meaning  and  noble  offices  of  the  clouds,  we  leave 
farther  inquiry  into  their  aspects  to  another  time,  and 
follow  the  fixed  arrangement  of  our  subject;  first,  to  the 
crests  of  the  mountains.  Of  these  also,  having  seen  in  our 
review  of  ancient  and  modem  landscape  various  strange 
differences  in  the  way  men  looked  upon  them,  it  will  be 
well  in  the  outset  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  true 
meaning  and  office. 

The  words  which  marked  for  us  the  purpose  of  the 
clouds  are  followed  immediately  by  those  notable  ones: — 

**And  God  said.  Let  the  waters  which  are  under  the 
heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the 
dry  land  appear."* 

We  do  not,  periiaps,  often  enough  consider  the  deep 
significance  of  this  sentence.  We  are  too  apt  to  receive  it 
as  the  description  of  an  event  vaster  only  in  its  extent,  not 
in  its  nature,  than  the  compelling  the  Red  Sea  to  draw 
back,  that  Israel  might  pass  by.  We  imagine  the  Deity 
in  like  manner  rolling  the  waves  of  the  greater  ocean  to- 
gether on  an  heap,  and  setting  bars  and  doors  to  them 
eternally. 

1  [This  chapter— beginning  at  ''We  do  not,  perhaps,  often  enoagh  consider" — 
was  reprinted  as  ch.  ii.  of  In  MwUibut  SanUu  (Part  ii.,  1886),  being  ''Studies  of 
Mountain  Form  and  of  its  Visible  Causes,"  for  which  work  see  acain  VoL  III. 
pp.  xliz.,  LmL  The  prefiice  to  the  work  has  been  given  in  Appendix  ir.  in  VoL  III. 
p.  678.  The  notes  in  the  reprint  of  1885  are  given  here  in  their  places  beneath 
the  text,  beins^  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  that  date.  A  postMript,  also  then 
added  to  the  cbapter,  is  given  on  p.  127.] 

>  [Genesis  i.  9.  The  other  Bible  references  in  §  1  are  Exodus  xiv.  22,  and  Psalms 
xcv,  5.1 
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But  there  is  a  far  deeper  meaning  than  this  in  the 
solemn  words  of  Genesis,  and  in  the  correspondent  verse 
of  the  Psahn,  *'His  hands  prepared  the  dry  land."  Up 
to  that  moment  the  earth  had  been  voidy  for  it  had  been 
without  form.  The  conmiand  that  the  waters  should  be 
gathered  was  the  command  that  the  earth  should  be  sculp- 
tured.  The  sea  was  not  driven  to  his  place  in  suddenly 
restrained  rebellion,  but  withdrawn  to  his  place  in  perfect 
and  patient  obedience.  The  dry  land  appeared,  not  in 
level  sands,  forsaken  by  the  surges,  which  those  surges 
might  again  claim  for  their  own;  but  in  range  beyond 
range  of  swelling  hill  and  iron  rock,  for  ever  to  claim 
kindred  with  the  firmament,  and  be  companioned  by  the 
clouds  of  heaven. 

§  2.  What  space  of  time  was  in  reality  occupied  by  the 
''day"  of  Genesis,  is. not,  at  present,  of  any  importance  for 
us  to  consider.  By  what  furnaces  of  fire  the  adamant  was 
melted,  and  by  what  wheels  of  earthquake  it  was  torn,  and 
by  what  teeth  of  glacier ''^  and  weight  of  sea-waves  it  was 
engraven  and  finished  into  its  perfect  form,  we  may  perhaps 
hereafter  endeavour  to  conjecture;  but  here,  as  in  few 
words  the  work  is  summed  by  the  historian,  so  in  few 
broad  thoughts  it  ^should  be  comprehended  by  us;  and  as 
we  read  the  mighty  sentence,  ''Let  the  dry  land  appear," 
we  should  try  to  foUow  the  finger  of  God,  as  it  engraved 
upon  the  stone  tables  of  the  earth  the  letters  and  the  law  of 
its  everlasting  form ;  as,  gulf  by  gul^  the  channels  of  the 
deep  were  ploughed;  and,  cape  by  cape,  the  lines  were 
traced,  with  Divine  foreknowledge,  of  the  shores  that  were 
to  limit  the  nations;  and,  chain  by  chain,  the  mountain 
walls  were  lengthened  forth,  and  their  foundations  fastened 

*  Though  1  had  abready  learned  from  James  Forbes  the  laws  of  glacier 
motion^  I  still  fancied  that  ice  could  drire  embedded  blocks  and  wear  down 
rock  sor&ces.  See,  for  correction  of  this  error.  Arrows  of  the  Ckace,  voL  i. 
pp.  255-273,  and  DeucaUon,  passim.^     [1885.] 

^  [The  letters  in  Arrow  of  the  Chace  (1880)  were  addressed  to  The  Reader  in  1864. 
In  this  edition  they  are  included,  with  others  on  geological  qnestioni,  in  the  Tolume 
containing  DmoaHon.'] 
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for  ever;  and  the  compass  was  set  upon  the  £eice  of  the 
depth,  and  the  fields,  and  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of 
the  woiid  were  made;  and  the  right  hand  of  Christ  first 
strewed  the  snow  on  Lebanon,  and  smoothed  the  slopes  of 
Calvary. 

§  8.  It  Is  not,  I  repeat,  always  needful,  in  many  respects 
it  is  not  possible,  to  conjecture  the  manner,  or  the  time, 
in  which  this  work  was  done ;  but  it  is  deeply  necessary  for 
all  men  to  consider  the  magnificence  of  the  accomplished 
purpose,  and  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and  love  which  are 
manifested  in  the  ordinances  of  the  hiUs.  For  observe, 
in  order  to  bring  the  world  into  the  form  which  it  now 
bears,  it  was  not  mere  sculpture  that  was  needed ;  the  moun- 
tains could  not  stand  for  a  day  unless  they  were  formed  of 
materials  altogether  different  from  those  which  constitute 
the  lower  hills,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  valleys.  A  harder 
substance  had  to  be  prepared  for  every  mountain  chain; 
yet  not  so  hard  but  that  it  might  be  capable  of  crumbling 
down  into  earth  fit  to  nourish  the  Alpine  forest  and  the 
Alpine  flower;  not  so  hard  but  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
utmost  majesty  of  its  enthroned  strength,  there  should  be 
seen  on  it  the  seal  of  death,  and  the  writing  of  the  same 
sentence  that  had  gone  forth  against  the  human  frame, 
''Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return." ''^  And 
with  this  perishable  substance  the  most  majestic  forms  were 
to  be  finmed  that  were  consistent  with  the  safety  of  man ; 
and  the  peak  was  to  be  lifted,  and  the  clifiT  rent,  as  high 
and  as  steeply  as  was  possible,  in  order  yet  to  permit  the 
shepherd  to  feed  his  flocks  upon  the  slope,  and  the  cottage 
to  nestle  beneath  their  shadow. 

§  4.  And  observe,  two  distinct  ends  were  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  doing  this.  It  was,  indeed,  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  such  eminences  should  be  created,  in  order  to  fit 

*  ''Surely  the  mountain  idling  cometh  to  nought,  and  the  rock  is 
removed  out  of  his  place.  The  waters  wear  the  stones;  thou  washest  away 
the  things  which  grow  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  and  thou  destroyest  the 
hope  of  man." — Job  xir.  18,  19. 
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the  earth  in  anjrwise  for  human  habitation;  for  without 
mountains  the  air  could  not  be  purified,  nor  the  flowing 
of  the  rivers  sustained,  and  the  earth  must  have  become 
for  the  most  part  desert  plain  or  stagnant  marsh.  But  the 
feeding  of  the  rivers  and  the  purifying  of  the  winds  are  the 
least  of  the  services  appointed  to  the  hills.  To  fill  the 
thirst  of  the  human  heart  for  the  beauty  of  Grod's  working, 
— ^to  startle  its  lethargy  with  the  de^  and  pure  agitation 
of  astonishment, — ^are  their  higher  missions.  They  are  as 
a  great  and  noble  architecture;  first  giving  shelter,  com- 
fort, and  rest;  and  covered  also  with  mighty  sculpture  and 
painted  legend.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  in  their  con- 
nected system  the  features  of  even  the  most  ordinary  moun- 
tain scenery,  without  concluding  that  it  has  been  prepared 
in  order  to  unite  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  the  closest  com- 
pass, every  means  of  delighting  and  sanctifying  the  heart 
of  man.  ''As  far  as  possible;''  that  is,  as  far  as  is  consis- 
tent with  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
on  the  whole  earth.  Death  must  be  upon  the  hills;  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  tempests  smite  them,  and  the  briar  and 
thorn  spring  up  upon  tiiem :  but  they  so  smite,  as  to  bring 
their  rocks  into  the  fairest  forms;  and  so  spring,  as  to 
make  the  very  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.^  Even  am<xig 
our  own  hills  of  Scotland  and  Cumberland,  though  often 
too  barren  to  be  perfectly  beautiful,  and  always  too  low  to 
be  perfectly  sublime,  it  is  strange  how  many  deep  sources 
of  delight  are  gathered  into  the  compass  of  their  glens  and 
vales;  and  how,  down  to  the  most  secret  cluster  of  their 
far-away  flowers,  and  the  idlest  leap  of  their  straying  stream- 
lets, the  whole  heart  of  Nature  seems  thirsting  to  give,  and 
still  to  give,  shedding  forth  her  everlasting  beneficence  with 
a  profusion  so  patient,  so  passionate,  that  our  utmost  ob- 
servance and  thankfulness  are  but,  at  last,  neglect  of  her 
nobleness,  and  apathy  to  her  love.  But  among  the  true 
mountains  of  the  greater  orders  the  Divine  purpose  of  ap- 
peal at  once  to  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  spirit  becomes 

I  [Isaiah  zxxv.  1.] 
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still  more  manifest.  Inferior  hills  ordinarily  interrupt,  in 
some  degree,  the  richness  of  the  valleys  at  their  feet;  the 
grey  downs  of  southern  England,  and  treeless  coteaux  of 
central  France,  and  grey  ^  swells  of  Scottish  moor,  whatever 
peculiar  charm  they  may  possess  in  themselves,  are  at  least 
destitute  of  those  which  belong  to  the  woods  and  fields  of 
the  lowlands.  But  the  great  mountains  tift  the  lowlands  on 
their  sides.  Let  the  reader  imagine,  first,  the  appearance  of 
the  most  varied  plain  of  some  richly  cultivated  country ;  let 
him  imagine  it  dark  with  graceful  woods,  and  soft  with 
deepest  pastures ;  let  him  fill  the  space  of  it,  to  the  utmost 
horizon,  with  innumerable  and  changeful  incidents  of  scenery 
and  life;  leading  pleasant  streamlets  through  its  meadows, 
strewing  clusters  of  cottages  beside  their  banks,  tracing  sweet 
footpaths  through  its  avenues,  and  animating  its  fields  with 
happy  flocks,  and  slow  wandering  spots  of  cattle ;  and  when 
he  has  wearied  himself  with  endless  imagining,  and  left  no 
space  without  some  loveliness  of  its  own,  let  him  conceive  all 
this  great  plain,  with  its  infinite  treasures  of  natural  beauty 
and  happy  human  life,  gathered  up  in  God's  hands  from  one 
edge  of  the  horizon  to  the  other,  like  a  woven  garment; 
and  shaken  into  deep  fSdling  folds,  as  the  robes  droop  from 
a  king's  shoulders ;  aU  its  bright  rivers  leaping  into  cataracts 
along  the  hollows  of  its  fall,  and  all  its  forests  rearing  them- 
selves aslant  against  its  slopes,  as  a  rider  rears  himself  back 
when  his  horse  plunges;  and  all  its  villages  nestling  them- 
selves into  the  new  windings  of  its  glens;  and  all  its  pas- 
tures thrown  into  steep  waves  of  greensward,  dashed  with 
dew  along  the  edges  of  their  folds,  and  sweeping  down  into 
endless  slopes,  with  a  cloud  here  and  there  Ijring  quietly, 
half  on  the  grass,  half  in  the  air;  and  he  will  have  as  yet, 
in  all  this  lifted  world,  only  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
great  Alps.  And  whatever  is  lovely  in  the  lowland  scenery 
becomes  lovelier  in  this  change:  the  trees  which  grew 
heavily  and  stiffly  from  the  level  line  of  plain  assume  strange 

1  [The  repetition  of  the  word  **gnj"  wae  proheblj  a  printer^s  error,  which 
eeceped  the  author^s  notiee.    The  MS.  reeds  ''  many."] 
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curves  of  strength  and  grace  as  they  bend  themselyes  against 
the  mountain  side;  they  breathe  more  freely,  and  toss  their 
liranches  more  carelessly  as  each  climbs  higher,  looking  to 
the  clear  light  above  the  topmost  leaves  of  its  brother  tree : 
the  flowers  which  on  the  arable  plain  fell  before  the  plough, 
now  find  out  for  themselves  unapproachable  places,  where 
year  by  year  they  gather  into  happier  fellowship,  and  fear 
no  evil;^  and  the  streams  which  in  the  level  land  crept  in 
dark  eddies  by  unwholesome  banks,  now  move  in  showers 
of  silver,  and  are  clothed  with  rainbows,  and  bring  health 
and  life  wherever  the  glance  of  their  waves  can  reach. 

§  5.  And  although  this  beauty  seems  at  first,  in  its  wild- 
ness,  inconsistent  with  the  service  of  man,  it  is,  in  ftct, 
more  necessary  to  his  happy  existence  than  all  the  level 
and  easily  subdued  land  which  he  rejoices  to  possess.  It 
seems  almost  an  insult  to  the  reader's  intelligence  to  ask 
him  to  dwell  (as  if  they  could  be  doubted)  on  the  tues  of 
the  hills;  and  yet  so  little,  until  lately,  have  those  uses 
been  understood,  that,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  religious  men  of  his  day  (Fleming '), 
himself  a  native  of  a  mountain  country,  casting  about  for 
some  reason  to  explain  to  himself  the  existence  of  moun- 
tains, and  prove  their  harmony  with  the  general  perfectness 
of  the  providential  govenmient  of  creation,  can  light  upon 
this  reason  only,  ''They  are  inhabited  by  the  beasts." 

§  6.  It  may  not,  therefore,  even  at  this  day,  be  alto- 
^  .  ^  gether  profitless  or  unnecessary  to  review  briefly 
mauntaint.  To  the  nature  of  the  three  great  offices  which  moun- 
to^JS^  tain  ranges  are  appointed  to  fulfil,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  health  and  increase  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

(I.)  Their   first   use   is    of    course   to    give    motion   to 

1  [Psalms  xziii.  4.] 

>  [Robert  Fleming  (the  elder,  1690-1694),  author  of  The  FuffUiing  qf  the  Scripture. 
At  p.  133  of  the  ed.  of  1726,  in  the  course  of  an  argument  on  "  the  manrellous  order 
of  nature  and  disposal  of  the  works  of  God  under  the  sun,"  it  is  said  "  the  mountains 
and  high  places  do  not  mar  its  beanty,  nor  want  their  use,  where  the  beasts  have 
a  shelter  provided."    The  remark  is  quoted  again  below,  p.  426«} 
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(firesh)  water.  Every  fountain  and  river,  from  the  inch- 
deep  streamlet  that  crosses  the  village  lane  in  trembling 
deamess,  to  the  massy  and  silent  march  of  the  everlasting 
multitude  of  waters  in  Amazon  or  Ganges,  owe  their  play, 
and  purity,  and  power,  to  the  ordained  elevations  of  the 
earth.  Grentle  or  steep,  extended  or  abrupt,  some  deter- 
mined slope  of  the  eiurth's  surface  is  of  course  necessary, 
before  any  wave  can  so  much  as  overtake  one  sedge  in  its 
pilgrimage;  and  how  seldom  do  we  enough  consider,  as 
we  walk  beside  the  margins  of  our  pleasant  brooks,  how 
beautiful  and  wonderful  is  that  ordinance,  of  which  every 
blade  of  grass  that  waves  in  their  clear  water  is  a  per- 
petual sign ;  that  the  dew  and  rain  Mien  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  shall  find  no  resting-place ;  shall  find,  on  the  con* 
trary,  fixed  channels  traced  for  them,  from  the  ravines  of 
the  central  crests  down  which  they  roar  in  sudden  ranks 
of  foam,  to  the  dark  hollows  beneath  the  banks  of  lowland 
pasture,  round  which  they  must  circle  slowly  among  the 
stems  and  beneath  the  leaves  of  the  lilies; — paths  prepared 
for  them,  by  which,  at  some  appointed  rate  of  journey, 
they  must  evermore  descend,  sometimes  slow  and  some- 
times swift,  but  never  pausing;  the  daily  portion  of  the 
etttth  they  have  to  glide  over  marked  for  them  at  each 
successive  sunrise,  the  place  which  has  known  them  know- 
ing them  no  more,^  and  the  gateways  of  guarding  mountains 
opened  for  them  in  deft  and  chasm,  none  letting  them 
in  their  pilgrimage;  and,  from  afar  off,  the  great  heart  of 
the  sea  calling  them  to  itself!  Deep  calleth  unto  deep.  I 
know  not  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  wonderful, — ^that 
calm,  gradated,  invisible  slope  of  the  champaign  land,  which 
gives  motion  to  the  stream;*  or  that  passage  cloven  for 

*  Only  troe  on  a  large  scale.  I  have  perhaps  not  allowed  enough  for 
the  mere  secession  of  flowing  water,  supplying  the  evaporation  of  the  sea, 
whether  the  plains  he  level  or  not ; — ^it  must  find  its  way  to  the  place  where 
there  it  a  fitU,  as  through  a  mill-pond  to  the  weir.     [1885.] 

^  [Ptalms  dii.  16 ;  and,  below,  xlii.  7.] 
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it  through  the  ranks  of  hill,  which,  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  land  immediately  aromid  them,  would,  yet,  unless 
so  supematurally  divided,  have  fatally  intercepted  the  flow 
of  the  waters  from  far-off  countries.  When  did  the  great 
spirit  of  the  river  first  knock  at  those  adamantine  gates? 
When  did  the  porter  open  to  it,  and  cast  his  keys  away 
for  ever,  lapped  in  whirling  sand?  I  am  not  satisfied — 
no  one  should  be  satisfied — ^with  that  vague  answer^ — ^the 
river  cut  its  way.  Not  so.  The  river  found  its  way.*  I 
do  not  see  that  rivers,  in  their  own  strength,  can  do  much 
in  cutting  their  way ;  ^  they  are  nearly  as  apt  to  choke 
their  channels  up,  as  to  carve  them  out.  Only  give  a  river 
some  little  sudden  power  in  a  valley,  and  see  how  it  will 
use  it.  Cut  itself  a  bed?  Not  so,  by  any  means,  but  fill 
up  its  bed,  and  look  for  another,  in  a  wild,  dissatisfied, 
inconsistent  manner.  Any  way,  rather  than  the  old  one, 
will  better  please  it ;  and  even  if  it  is  banked  up  and 
forced  to  keep  to  the  old  one,  it  will  not  deepen,  but  do 
all  it  can  to  raise  it,  and  leap  out  of  it.  And  although, 
wherever  water  has  a  steep  fall,  it  will  swiftly  cut  itself 
a  bed  deep  into  the  rock  or  ground,  it  will  not,  when  the 
rock  is  hard,  cut  a  wider  channel  than  it  actually  needs; 
so  that  if  the  existing  river  beds,  through  ranges  of  moun- 
tain, had  in  reality  been  cut  by  the  streams,  they  would 
be  found,  wherever  the  rocks  are  hard,  only  in  the  form  of 
narrow  and  profound  ravines, — like  the  well-known  channel 
of  the  Niagara  below  the  fall;  not  in  that  of  extended 
valleys.      And  the    actual  work  of   true  mountain    rivers, 

*  It  18  very  delightful  to  me, — ^at  least  to  the  proud  spirit  in  me, — to 
find  myself  thus  early  perceiving  and  cleatly  announcing  a  &ct  of  which 
modem  geology  is  still  incognizant ;  see  the  postscript  to  tYda  chapter.    [1885.] 

'  [The  greater  portion  of  this  chapter  is  §  32  in  Frondet  AgreHes  (1875),  where 
at  this  point  Ruskin  added  the  followii^  footnote  :— 

^'I  attach  great  importance  to  the  remaining  contents  of  this  passage^ 
and  have  had  occasion  to  insist  on  them  at  great  length  in  recent  lectures 
at  Oxford." 
The  reference  is  to  the  lectures  on  glaciers  delivered  at  Oxford  in  Michaelmas  Term, 
1874,  and  partly  utilised  in  DmoaUon  (see  ch.  iL).] 
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though  often  much  greater  in  proportion  to  their  body  of 
water  than  that  of  the  Niagara,  is  quite  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  area  and  depth  of  the  valleys  through 
which  they  flow ;  so  that,  although  in  many  cases  it  appears 
that  those  larger  valleys  have  been  excavated  at  earlier 
periods  by  more  powerful  streams,  or  by  the  existing  stream 
in  a  more  powerful  condition,  still  the  great  fact  remains 
always  equally  plain,  and  equally  admirable,  that,  whatever 
the  nature  and  duration  of  the  agencies  employed,  the 
earth  was  so  shaped  at  first  as  to  direct  the  currents  of 
its  rivers  in  the  manner  most  healthy  and  convenient  for 
man.  The  valley  of  the  Bhone  may,  though  it  is  not 
likely,  have  been  in  great  part  excavated  in  early  time 
by  torrents  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the  Rhone;  but 
it  could  not  have  been  excavated  at  all,  unless  the  moun- 
tains had  been  thrown  at  first  into  two  chains,  between 
which  the  torrents  were  set  to  work  in  a  given  direction. 
And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  under  any  less  beneficent 
dispositions  of  their  masses  of  hill,  the  continents  of  the 
earth  might  either  have  been  covered  with  enormous  lakes, 
as  parts  of  North  America  actually  are  covered:  or  have 
become  wildernesses  of  pestiferous  marsh;  or  lifeless  plains, 
upon  which  the  water  would  have  dried  as  it  fell,  leaving 
them  for  great  part  of  the  year  desert  Such  districts  do 
exist,  and  exist  in  vastness :  the  whole  earth  is  not  prepared 
for  the  habitation  of  man;  only  certain  small  portions  are 
prepared  for  him, — ^the  houses,  as  it  were,  of  the  human 
race,  firom  which  they  are  to  look  abroad  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world,  not  to  wonder  or  complain  that  it  is  not 
all  house,  but  to  be  grateful  for  the  kindness  of  the  admir- 
able building,  in  the  house  itself,  as  compared  with  the 
rest.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  think  it  an  evil  that  all 
the  world  is  not  fit  for  us  to  inhabit,  as  to  think  it  an 
evil  that  the  globe  is  no  larger  than  it  is.  As  much  as 
we  shall  ever  need  is  evidently  assigned  to  us  for  our 
dweUing-place ;  the  rest,  covered  with  roUing  waves  or 
drifting  sands,  fretted  with  ice  or  crested  with  fire,  is  set 
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before  us  for  contemplation  in  an  uninhabitable  magnifi- 
cence ;  and  that  part  which  we  are  enabled  to  inhabit  owes 
its  fitness  for  human  life  chiefly  to  its  mountain  ranges, 
which,  throwing  the  superfluous  rain  ofi^  as  it  finUs,  collect 
it  in  streams  or  lakes,  and  guide  it  into  given  places,  and 
in  given  directions;  so  that  men  can  build  their  cities  in 
the  midst  of  fields  which  they  know  will  be  always  fer- 
tile, and  establish  the  lines  of  their  commerce  upcm  streams 
which  will  not  faiL 

§  7.  Nor  is  this  giving  of  motion  to  water  to  be  con- 
sidered as  confined  only  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  no 
less  important  function  of  the  hills  is  in  directing  the  flow 
of  the  fountains  and  springs,  from  subterranean  reser\'oirs. 
There  is  np  miraculous  springing  up  of  water  out  of  the 
ground  at  our  feet ;  but  every  fountain  and  well  is  supplied 
ftova  a  reservoir  among  the  hills,  so  placed  as  to  involve 
some  slight  fall  or  pressure,  enough  to  secure  the  constant 
flowing  of  the  stream.  And  the  incalculable  blessing  of 
the  power  given  to  us  in  most  valleys,  of  reaching  by 
excavation  some  point  whence  the  water  will  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  perennial  flow,  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  concave  disposition  of  the  beds  of  clay  or  rock 
raised  from  beneath  the  bosom  of  the  valley  into  ranks  of 
enclosing  hills. 

§  8.  (II.)  The  second  great  use  of  mountains  is  to  main- 
seotmd  use.  **^^  ^  coustaut  change  in  the  currents  and  nature 
To  ghe  motion  of  the  oiV.  Such  change  would,  of  course,  have 
*^'^'  been   partly  caused    by  difierences  in  soils  and 

vegetation,  even  it  the  earth  had  been  level;  but  to  a  far 
less  extent  than  it  is  now  by  the  chains  of  hills,  which, 
exposing  on  one  side  their  masses  of  rock  to  the  frill  heat 
of  the  sun  (increased  by  the  angle  at  which  the  rays  strike 
on  the  slope),  and  on  the  other  casting  a  soft  shadow  for 
leagues  over  the  plains  at  their  feet,  divide  the  earth  not 
only  into  districts,  but  into  climates,^  and  cause  perpetual 

*  This  second  division  of  my  subject,  compressed  into  one  paragraph,  is 
treated  with  curious  insufficiency.    See  again  postscript  to  this  chapter.    [1885.] 
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currents  of  air  to  traverse  their  passes,  and  ascend  or 
descend  their  ravines,  altering  both  the  temperature  and 
nature  of  the  air  as  it  passes,  in  a  thousand  different  ways ; 
moistening  it  with  the  spray  of  their  waterfalls,  sucking  it 
down  and  beating  it  hither  and  thither  in  the  pools  of 
their  torrents,  closing  it  within  clefts  and  caves,  where  the 
sunbeams  never  reach,  till  it  is  as  cold  as  November  mists, 
then  sending  it  forth  again  to  breathe  softly  across  the 
slopes  of  velvet  fields,  or  to  be  scorched  among  sunburnt 
shales  and  grassless  crags:  then  drawing  it  back  in  moan- 
ing swirls  through  clefts  of  ice,  and  up  into  dewy  wreaths 
above  the  snow-fields;  then  piercing  it  with  strange  electric 
darts  and  flashes  of  mountain  fire,  and  tossing  it  high  in 
fantastic  storm-cloud,  as  the  dried  grass  is  tossed  by  the 
mower,  only  suffering  it  to  depart  at  last,  when  chastened 
and  pure,  to  refresh  the  faded  air  of  the  far-off  plains. 

§  9.  (III.)  The  third  great  use  of  mountains  is  to  cause 
perpetual  change  in  the  soils  of  the  earth,  j^i^,^. 
Without  such  provision  the  ground  under  culti-  Togweohm^ 
vation  would  in  a  series  of  years  become  ex-  ^^^  ground, 
hausted,  and  require  to  be  upturned  laboriously  by  the  hand 
of  man.  But  the  elevations  of  the  earth's  surface  provide 
for  it  a  perpetual  renovation.  The  higher  mountains  suffer 
their  summits  to  be  broken  into  fragments  and  to  be  cast 
down  in  sheets  of  massy  rock,  fiill,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, of  every  substance  necessary  for  the  nourishment 
of  plants:  these  fallen  fragments  are  again  broken  by  frost, 
and  ground  by  torrents,  into  various  conditions  of  sand 
and  clay — ^materials  which  are  distributed  perpetually  by 
the  streams  farther  and  farther  frx>m  the  moimtain's  base. 
Every  shower  which  swells  the  rivulets  enables  their  waters 
to  carry  certain  portions  of  earth  into  new  positions,  and 
exposes  new  banks  of  ground  to  be  mined  in  their  turn. 
That  turbid  foaming  of  the  angry  water, — ^that  tearing 
down  of  bank  and  rock  along  the  flanks  of  its  fury, — are 
no  disturbances  of  the  kind  course  of  nature;  they  are 
beneficent  operations  of  laws  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
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man  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  earth.  The  process  is  con* 
tinned  more  gently,  but  not  less  effectively,  over  all  the 
surfiice  of  the  lower  undulating  country;  and  each  filtering 
thread  of  summer  rain  which  trickles  throu^  the  short 
turf  of  the  uplands  is  bearing  its  own  appointed  burden  of 
earth  to  be  thrown  down  on  some  new  natural  garden  in 
the  dingles  below. 

And  it  is  not,  in  reality,  a  d^prading,  but  a  true,  large, 
and  ennobling  view  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  world, 
if  we  compare  them  to  heaps  of  fertile  and  fresh  earth,  laid 
up  by  a  prudent  gardener  beside  his  garden  beds,  whence, 
at  intervals,  he  casts  on  them  some  scattering  of  new  and 
virgin  ground.  That  which  we  so  often  lament  as  convul- 
sion or  destruction  is  nothing  else  than  the  momentary 
shaking  of  the  dust  from  the  spade.*  The  winter  floods, 
which  inflict  a  temporary  devastation,  bear  with  them  the 
elements  of  succeeding  fertility;  the  fruitful  field  is  covered 
with  sand  and  shingle  in  momentary  judgment,  but  in  en- 
during mercy;  and  the  great  river,  which  chokes  its  mouth 
with  marsh,  and  tosses  terror  along  its  shore,  is  but  scatter- 
ing the  seeds  of  the  harvests  of  futurity,  and  preparing  the 
seats  of  unborn  generations. 

§  10.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  local  and  peculiar  utilities 
of  mountains;  I  do  not  count  the  benefit  of  the  supply  of 
summer  streams  from  the  moors  of  the  higher  ranges,— of 
the  various  medicinal  plants  which  are  nested  among  their 
rocks, — of  the  delicate  pasturage  which  they  furnish  for 
cattle,  t  —  of  the  forests  in  which  they  bear  timber  for 
shipping, — ^the  stones  they  supply  for  building,  or  the  otes 
of  metal  which  they  collect  into  spots  open  to  discovery, 
and  easy  for  working.  All  these  benefits  are  of  a  secondary 
or  a  limited  nature.     But  the  three  great  functions  which 

*  I  should  eall  it  a  good  deal  else,  now !  but  mutt  leave  the  text  un- 
touched; being,  in  its  statements  of  pure  fact, — putting  its  theology  aside 
for  the  moment,-^uite  one  of  the  best  pieces  I  have  ever  done.     [1885.1 

t  The  higkesi  pasturages  (at  least  so  say  the  Savoyards)  being  always 
the  best  and  richest 
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I  have  just  described, — ^those  of  giving  motion  and  change 
to  water,  air,  and  earth, — are  indispensable  to  human  exist- 
ence; they  are  operations  to  be  regarded  with  as  full  a 
depth  of  gratitude  as  the  laws  which  bid  the  tree  bear 
fndt,  or  the  seed  multiply  itself  in  the  earth*  And  thus 
those  desolate  and  threatening  ranges  of  dark  mountain, 
which,  in  nearly  all  ages  of  the  world,  men  have  looked 
upon  with  aversion  or  with  terror,  and  shrunk  back  from 
as  if  they  were  haunted  by  perpetual  images  of  death,  are, 
in  realily,  sources  of  life  and  happiness  far  fuller  and  more 
beneficent  than  all  the  bright  fruitfulnesses  of  the  plain. 
The  valleys  only  feed;  the  mountains  feed,  and  guard,  and 
strengthen  us.  We  take  our  ideas  of  fearfulness  and  sub- 
limity alternately  from  the  mountains  and  the  sea;  but  we 
associate  them  unjustly.  The  sea  wave,  with  all  its  bene- 
ficence, is  yet  devouring  and  terrible;  but  the  silent  wave 
of  the  blue  mountain  is  lifted  towards  heaven  in  a  stillness 
of  perpetual  mercy ;  and  the  one  suige,  unfathomable  in  its 
darkness,  the  other,  unshaken  in  its  faithfulness,  for  ever 
bear  the  seal  of  their  appointed  iqonbolism : 

**  Thy  Justice  is  like  the  great  mountains : 
Thy  Judgments  are  a  great  deep.'*^ 


POSTSCRIPT  [1885] 


The  subject  of  erosion  by  water,  referred  to  in  the  note  at  p.  122,  is 
treated  of  at  length  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Deucalion,  of  which  the  con- 
clusions may  be  summed  in  the  warning  to  young  geologists  not  to  suppose 
that  because  Shanklin  Chine  was  "  chined  "  by  its  central  gutter,  therefore 
Salisbury  Craigs  were  cut  out  by  the  Water  of  Leith, — Ingleborough  by 
the  Ribble,  or  Monte  Rosa  by  the  Rhone. 

The  subject  has  since  been  fiurther  illustrated  by  the  admirable  draw- 
ings and  sections  given  by  Mr.  Collingwood  in  his  Limestone  Alps  of  Sawnf, 
1884. 

The  paragraph  at  p.  124  is  chiefly,  and  enormously,  defectiye  in  speaking 
only  of  the  changes  effected  by  mountains  in  the  nature  of  air,  and  not 
following  out  their  good  offices  in  lifting  the  mountaineer  nations  to  live 
in  the  air  they  purify,  or  rise  into,  already  pure. 

^  [Psalms  xzxvL  a] 
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CHAPTER  vnr 

OF  THE  MATERIALS  OF  MOUNTAINS :— FIRST, 
COMPACT  CRYSTALLINES 

§  L  In  the  early  days  of  geological  science,  the  substances 
which  composed  the  crust  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  examined,  were  supposed  to  be  referable  to  three  distinct 
classes:  the  fu^  consisting  of  rocks  which  not  only  sup- 
ported all  the  rest,  but  from  which  all  the  rest  were  derived, 
therefore  called  ''Primary";  the  second  class  consisting  of 
rock  formed  of  the  broken  fragments  or  altered  substuce 
of  the  primaiy  cmes,  therefore  called  ''Secondary**;  and, 
thirdly,  rocks  or  earthy  deposits  formed  by  the  ruins  and 
detritus  of  both  primary  and  secondary  rodks,  called  there- 
fore "Tertiary/*  This  classification  was  always,  in  some 
degree,  uncertain;  and  has  been  lately  superseded  by  more 
complicated  systems,  foimded  on  the  character  of  the  fossils 
contained  in  the  various  deposits,  and  on  the  circumstances 
of  position,  by  which  their  relative  ages  are  more  accurately 
ascertainable.  But  the  original  rude  classification,  though 
of  little,  if  any,  use  for  scientific  purposes,  was  based  on 
certain  broad  and  conspicuous  phenomena,  which  it  brought 
clearly  before  the  popular  mind.  In  this  way  it  may  still 
be  serviceable,  and  ought,  I  thinks  to  be  permitted  to  retain 
its  place,  as  an  introduction  to  systems  more  defined  and 
authoritative.* 

*  I  am  still  entirely  of  this  opinion.  See  postscript  to  chapter,  lliese 
opening  paragraphs  are  to  my  mind  extremely  well  put,  and  should  be  read 
to  young  people  by  their  tutors  as  an  introduction  to  geological  study,  I 
have  here  and  there  retouched  a  loose  sentence,  and  leaye  them  as  good  as 
I  could  do  now.     [1885.] 

^  [§§  1"^  of  ^his  chapter  formedj  with  some  minor  alterations,  oh.  iii.  of  In 
Mcniilnu  SanctU  (Part  ii.).  The  notes  there  added  are  giren  below  the  text ;  a  pott- 
script,  there  added,  is  giren  at  p.  144.] 
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§  2.  For  the  &ct  is,  that  in  approaching  any  laige 
mountain  range,  the  ground  over  whidi  the  spectator  passes, 
if  he  examine  it  with  any  intelligence,  will  ahnost  always 
arrange  itself  in  his  mind  under  three  great  heads.  There 
will  be,  first,  the  ground  of  the  plains  or  valleys  he  is 
about  to  quit,  composed  of  sand,  clay,  gravel,  rolled  stones, 
and  variously  mingled  soils;  which,  when  there  is,  op- 
portunity,— at  the  banks  of  a  stream,  or  the  sides .  of  a 
railway  cutting, — ^to  examine  to  any  depth,  he  yrill  find 
arranged  in  beds  exactly  resembling  ^those  of  modem  sand- 
banks or  sea-beaches,  and  appearing  to  have  be^^- formed 
under  natural  laws  such  as  are  in  operation  daily  around  us. 
At  the  outskirts  of  the  hill  district,  he. may,  perhaps,  find 
considerable  eminences,  formed  of  these  beds  of  loose  gravel 
and  sand ;  but,  as  he  enters  into  it  farther,  he  will  soon 
discover  the  hills  to  be  composed  of  some  harder  substance, 
properly  deserving  the  name  of  rock,  sustaining  itself  in 
picturesque  forms,  and  appearing,  at  first,  to  owe  both  its 
hardness  and  its  outlines  to  the  action  of  laws  such  as  do 
not  hold  at  the  present  day.  He  can  easily  explain  the 
nature,  and  accoimt  for  the  distribution,  of  the  banks  which 
overhang  the  lowland  road,  or  of  the  dark  earthy  deposits 
which  enrich  the  lowland  pasture;  but  he  cannot  so  dis- 
tinctly imagine  how  the  limestone  hills  of  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire  were  hardened  into  their  stubborn  wMteness,  or 
raised  into  their  cavernous  difis.  Still,  if  he  carefully  ex- 
amines the  substance  of  these  more  noble  rocks,  he  wUl,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  discover  them  to  be  composed  of  fine 
calcareous  dust,  or  closely  united  particles  of  sand ;  and  will 
be  ready  to  accept  as  possible,  or  even  probable,  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  having  been  formed,  by  slow  deposit,  at  the 
bottom  of  deep  lakes  and  ancient  seas,  and  then  gradu- 
ally consolidated  under  such  laws  of  Nature  as  are  still  in 
operation. 

§  8.  But,  as  he  advances  yet  farther  into  the  hill  district, 
he  finds  the  rocks  around  him  assuming  a  gloomier  and 
more  majestic  condition.    Their  tint  darkens;  their  outlines 

VI.  I 
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become  wild  and  irregukr;  and  whofeas  before  they  had 
only  appeared  at  the  roadside  in  narrow  ledges  among  the 
turf,  or  glanced  out  from  among  the  thickets  above  the 
brooks  in  white  walls  and  fimtastic  towers,  they  now  rear 
themselves  up  in  solemn  and  shattered  masses  tut  and  near; 
softened,  indeed,  with  strange  harmony  of  clouded  *  cdcMvs, 
but  possessing  the  whole  scene  with  their  iron  spirit;  and 
rising,  in  all  probability,  into  eminences  as  much  prouder  in 
actual  elevation  than  those  of  the  intennediate  rocks,  as 
m<»e  powerful  in  their  distributive  influence  over  every 
minor  feature  of  the  landscape. 

§  4.  And  when  the  travdler  proceeds  to  observe  closdly 
the  mivterials  of  which  these  nobler  ranges  are  composed, 
he  finds  also  a  complete  change  in  their  internal  structure. 
They  are  no  longer  formed  of  deUcate  sand  or  dust— each 
particle  of  that  dust  the  same  as  every  other,  and  the  whole 
mass  depending  for  its  hardness  merely  on  their  dosdy- 
cem^ited  unity ;  but  they  are  now  formed  of  several  distinct 
substances,  visibly  unlike  each  other;  and  not  preaedf  but 
crystallized  into  one  mass, — crystallized  into  a  unity  &r  more 
pofect  than  that  of  the  dusty  limestone,  but  yet  without 
the  least  mingh'ng  of  their,  several  natures  with  each  other. 
Such  a  rode,  fredily  broken,  has  a  spotty,  granulated,  and, 
in  almost  all  instances,  sparkling,  appearance;  it  requires  a 
much  harder  blow  to  hnt^  it  than  the  limestcme  or  sand- 
stone; but,  when  once  thoroughly  shattered,  it  is  easy  to 
separate  from  each  other  the  various  substances  of  which  it 
is  composed,  and  to  examine  them  in  their  individual  grains 
or  crystals ;  of  whidi  each  variety  will  be  found  to  have  a 
different  degree  of  hardness,  a  different  shade  of  colour,  a 
different  character  of  form,  and  a  different  chemical  com- 
position. 

*  *'CUmded"  referring  to  the  peculiar  softness  and  richness  of  the  dark 
lichens  on  many  primitive  rocks,  as  opposed  to  the  whiteness  or  grey  yellow 
of  many  among  the  secondaries.  ''  Irom  spirit/'  just  after,  meaning  a  strength 
haying  the  tmighness  of  iron  in  it,  unassailable ;  but  I  find  with  pleasant 
surprise  in  extremely  ''old  finglish"  geology,  a  large  family  of  these  rocks 
called  '*  siderous,"  from  the  quantity  of  latent  iron  they  contain.     [18S5.] 
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But  this  examination  will  not  enable  the  observer  to 
comprehend  the  method  either  of  their  formation  or  aggre- 
gation, at  least  by  any  process  such  as  he  now  sees  taking 
place  around  him ;  he  will  at  once  be  driven  to  admit  that 
some  strange  and  powerful  operation  has  taken  place  upon 
these  rocks,  different  from  any  of  which  he  is  at  present 
cognizant.^ 

§  5.  Now,  although  these  three  great  groups  of  rocks  do 
indeed  often  pass  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, and  although  their  peculiar  aspect  is  never  a  severe 
indication  of  their  relative  ages,  yet  their  characters  are  for 
the  most  part  so  defined  as  to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  observer ;  and  their  age  is  also 
for  the  most  part  approximately  indicated  by  their  degrees 
of  hardness,  and  crystalline  aspect.  It  does,  indeed,  some- 
times t  happen  that  a  soft  and  slimy  clay  will  pass  into  a 
rock  like  Aberdeen  granite  by  transitions  so  subtle  that  no 
point  of  separation  can  be  determined;  and  it  very  often 
happens  that  rocks  like  Aberdeen  granite  are  of  more  recent 
formation  than  certain  beds  of  sandstone  and  limestone. 
But  in  spite  of  all  these  uncertainties  and  exceptions,  J 
believe  that  unless  actual  pains  be  taken  to  efface  from  the 
mind  its  natural  impressions,  the  idea  of  three  great  classes 
of  rocks  and  earth  will  maintain  its  ground  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  generally  intelligent  observer ;  that  whether  he  desire 
it  or  not,  he  will  find  himself  throwing  the  soft  and  loose 
clays  and  sands  together  imder  one  head;  placing  the  hard 
rocks,  of  a  dull,  compact,  homogeneous  substance,  under 
another  head ;  and  the  hardest  rocks,  of  a  crystalline,  glitter- 
ing, and  various  substance,  under  a  third  head;  and  having 

*  The  original  text  proceeded  thus — ''And  farther  inquiry  will  pro- 
bably induce  him  to  admit,  as  more  than  probable,  the  supposition  that 
their  structure  is  in  great  part  owing  to  the  action  of  enormous  heat  pro- 
longed for  indefinite  periods/' — which  sentence  I  remove  into  this  note 
to  prevent  the  lucidity  and  straightforward  descriptional  truth  of  these 
paragraphs  being  soiled  with  conjecture.     [1885.] 

t  Very  rarely !  I  forget  what  instance  I  was  thinking  of; — anyhow,  the 
sentence  is  too  strongly  put     [1885.] 
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done  this,  he  will  also  find  that,  with  certain  easily  admis- 
sible exceptions,  these  three  classes  of  rocks  are,  in  every 
district  which  he  examines,  of  three  different  ages ;  that  the 
softest  are  the  youngest,  the  hard  and  homogeneous  ones  are 
older,  and  the  crystalline  are  the  oldest;  and  he  will,  per- 
haps, in  the  end,  find  it  a  somewhat  inconvenient  piece  of 
respect  to  the  complexity  and  accuracy  of  modem  geological 
science,  if  he  refuse  to  the  three  classes,  thus  defined  in  his 
imagination,  their  ancient  titles  of  Tertiary,  Secondary,  and 
Primary. 

§  6,  But  however  this  may  be,  there  is  one  lesson  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  taught  by  the  different  characters  of 
these  rocks,  which  we  must  not  allow  to  escape  us.  We 
have  to  observe,  first,  the  state  of  perfect  powerlessness,  and 
loss  of  all  beauty,  exhibited  in  those  beds  of  earth  in  which 
the  separated  pieces  or  particles  are  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  more  especially  in  the  gravel  whose  pebbles  have 
all  been  rolled  into  one  shape:  secondly,  the  greater  degree 
of  permanence,  power,  and  beauty  possessed  by  the  rocks 
whose  component  atoms,  though  bSl  of  one  kind,  have  some 
affection  and  attraction  for  each  other;  and,  lastly,  the 
utmost  form  and  highest  beauty  of  the  rocks  in  which  the 
several  atoms  have  all  different  shapes^  characters^  and  offices  ; 
but  are  inseparably  united  by  some  fiery,  or  baptismal,^  pro- 
cess which  has  purified  them  all. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  how  these  natural 
ordinances  seem  intended*  to  teach  us  the  great  truths 
which  are  the  basis  of  all  political  science;  how  the  polish- 
ing friction  which  separates,  the  affection  that  binds,  and 

*  Most  people  being  oiutble  to  imagine  intention  under  the  guise  of  fixed 
Uw^  I  should  have  said  now,  rather  than  ''seem  intended  to  teach  us/'  *^do, 
if  we  will  consider  them,  teach  us."  See,  however,  below,  the  old  note  to  §  9 
(p.  134).^  This  6th  paragraph  is  the  germ,  or  rather  bulb,  of  Ethics  of  the 
Duit.     [1885.] 

^  (The  words  ''or  baptismal "  were  inserted  by  Raskin  in  1886,  in  revising  the 
chapter  for  In  MonHbua  SanetUJ] 

>  [See  also  The  EkmenU  of  DrawvM,  §  18D,  where  Ruskin  savs  that  composition 
is  the  type,  in  art,  "of  the  Providential  government  of  the  world.'^] 
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the  affliction  that  fuses  and  eonfinns,  are  accurately  sym- 
bolized by  the  processes  to  which  the  several  ranks  of  hills 
appear  to  owe  their  present  aspect;  and  how,  even  if  the 
knowledge  of  those  processes  be  denied  to  us,  that  present 
aspect  may  in  itself  seem  no  imperfect  image  of  the  various 
states  of  mankind:  first,  that  which  is  powerless  through 
total  disorganization;  secondly,  that  which,  though  united, 
and  in  some  degree  powerful,  is  yet  incapable  of  great 
effort  or  result,  owing  to  the  too  great  similarity  and  con- 
fusion of  offices,  both  in  ranks  and  individuals ;  and  finally, 
the  perfect  state  of  brotherhood  and  strength  in  which 
each  character  is  clearly  distinguished,  separately  perfected, 
and  employed  in  its  proper  place  and  office. 

§  7.  I  s^all  not,  however,  so  oppose  myself  to  the  views 
of  our  leading  geologists  as  to  retain  here  the  names  of 
Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  rocks.  But  as  I  wish 
the  reader  to  keep  the  ideas  of  the  three  classes  clearly  in 
his  mind,  I  will  ask  his  leave  to  give  them  names  which 
involve  no  theory,  and  can  be  liable,  therefore,  to  no  grave 
objections.  We  will  caU  the  hard,  and  (generally)  central, 
masses  Crystalline  Rocks,  because  they  almost  always  pre- 
sent an  appearance  of  crystallization.^  The  less  hard  sub- 
stances, which  appear  compact  and  homogeneous,  we  will 
call  Coherent  Rocks,  and  for  the  scattered  debris  we  will 
use  the  general  term  Diluvium. 

§  8.  All  these  orders  of  substance  agree  in  one  character, 
that  of  being  more  or  less  frangible  or  soluble.  One  mate- 
rial, indeed,  which  enters  largdy  into  the  composition  of 
most  of  them,  flinty  is  harder  than  iron ;  but  even  this, 
their  chief  source  of  strength,  is  easily  broken  by  a  sudden 
blow;  and  it  is  so  combined  in  the  large  rocks  with  softer 
substances,  that  time  and  the  violence  or  chemical  agency 
of  the  weather  invariably  produce  certain  destructive  effects 
on  their  masses.     Some  of  them  become  soft,  and  moulder 

*  Not  strongly  enough   put,  this  time.      They  always  are  crystalline, 
whether  they  present  the  appearance  of  it  or  not     [1885.] 
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aWay;  others  break,  little  hy  little,  into  angular  fragm^ts 
or  idaty  sheets;  but  all  yield  in  some  way  or  other;  and 
the  problem  to  be  solved  in  every  mountain  range  appears 
to  be,  that  under  these  conditions  of  decay,  the  cliffs  and 
peaks  may  be  raised  as  hig^,  and  thrown  into  as  noble 
forms,  as  is  possible,  consistently  with  an  effective,  though 
not  perfect  permanence,  and  a  general,  though  not  absolute 
security. 

§  9.  Perfect  permanence  and  absolute  security  were  evi- 
dently in  nowise  intended.*  It  would  have  been  as  easy 
for  the  Creator  to  have  made  mountains  of  steel  as  of 
granite,  of  adamant  as  of  lime;  but  this  was  clearly  ho 
part  of  the  JDivine  councils;  mountains  were  to  be  de- 
structible and  frail;  to  melt  under  the  soft  lambency  of 
the  streamlet;  to  shiver  before  the' subtle  wedge  of  the 
frost;  to  wither  with  untraceable  decay  in  their  own  sub- 
stance; and  yet,  under  all  these  conditions  of  destruction, 
to  be  maintained  in  magnificent  eminence  before  the  eyes 
of  men. 

Nor  is  it  in  anywise  difficult  for  us  to  perceive  the 
beneficent  reasons  for  this  appointed  firailness  of  the  moun- 
tains. They  appear  to  be  threefold:  the  first,  and  the 
most  important,  that  successive  soils  might  be  supplied  to 
the  plains,  in  the  manner  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
that  men  might  be  furnished  with  a  material  for  their 
works  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  at  once  soft  enough 
to    be   subdued,   and   hard    enough   to    be   preserved;    the 

*  I  am  well  aware  that  to  the  minds  of  manj  persona  nothing  bears 
a  greater  appearance  of  presumption  than  anj  attempt  at  reasoning  re- 
specting the  purposes  of  the  Divine  Being;  and  that  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  thought  more  consistent  with  the  modesty  of  humanity  to  limit 
its  endeavour  to  the  ascertaining  of  physical  causes  than  to  form  conjectures 
respecting  Divine  intentions.  But  1  believe  this  feeling  to  be  fulse  and 
dangerous.  Wisdom  can  only  be  demonstrated  in  its  ends,  and  goodness 
only  perceived  in  its  motives.  He  who  in  a  morbid  modesty  supposes 
that  he  is  incapable  of  apprehending  any  of  the  purposes  of  God,  renders 
himself  also  incapable  of  witnessing  His  wisdom;  and  he  who  supposes 
that  fevours  may  be  bestowed  without  intention,  will  soon  learn  to  receive 
them  without  gratitude. 
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secoady  that  some  sense  of  chu^[er  might  always  be  cMi* 
nacted  with  the  most  precipitous  foniis»  and  thus  increase 
their  sublimity;  and  the  third,  that  a  subject  of  perpetual 
interest  might  be  opened  to  the  human  mind  in  observing 
the  changes  of  form  brought  about  by  time  on  these  monu- 
ments of  creation. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  the  method  in  which 
these  rarious  substances  break,  so  as  to  produce  the  forms 
which  are  of  chief  importance  in  landscape,  as  well  as  the 
exquisite  adaptation  of  all  thfeir  qualities  to  the  service  of 
men,  it  will  be  well  that  I  should  take  some  note  of  them 
in  their  order;  not  with  any  far-followed  mineralogical  de- 
tail, but  with  care  enough  to  enable  me  hereafter  to  ex- 
plain, without  obscurity,  any  phenomena  dependent  upon 
such  peculiarities  of  substance.^ 

§  10.  1st   Crystalline  Rocks. — In  saying,  above,  that 
the  hardest  rocks  generally  presented  an  appear-    i.  cn^mja^ 
ance  of  "  crystallization,''  I  meant  a  glittering  or    "^  *^«» 
granulated  look,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  coarse  piece  of 
freshly  broken  loaf  sugar. 

But  this  appearance  may  also  exist  in  rocks  of  imiform 
and  softer  substance,  such  as  statuary  marble,  .of   Are  aiwa^ 
which  freshly  broken  pieces,  put  into  a   sugar-    compound. 
basin,  cannot   be  distinguished   by  the  eye  from  the  real 
sugar.*    Such  rocks  are  truly  crystalline  in  structure;  but 

*  Much  of  this  seems  direeUj  borrowed  from  Saussure.  It  is  mil  the 
sounder  that  it  does  so;  jet  is  perfectly  mj  own,  for  I  always,  as  a  boy, 
used  to  skip  his  analytic  lithology,  though  I  have  been  reading  some  of  it 
this  morning,  S5th  Februaty,  1885,  with  the  greatest  interest.     [1885  Proo£] 

^  [Here  ch.  iii.  of  In  MonHlnu  Sanetii  came  to  an  end,  Ruskin  appending  the 
foUowiDg  sentence : — 

"(L  have  cut  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  old  book  in  half  here  for  better 
arrangement  of  sabject  The  reader  will  perhaps  forego,  once  in  a  way, 
without  painful  sense  of  loss,  mr  customary  Durst  of  terminal  eloquence  )  " 
FoV  the  ^'Poetseript  to  Chapter  iii."  which  followed  here,  see  end  of  the  present 
chapter,  p.  144,  below.  No  further  Part  of  In  Moniihui  Sanctis  was  issued,  but  a 
further  enapter  (comprising  the  rest  of  this  one)  was  put  into  type  and  revised  by 
Ruskin  with  added  notes.  His  revisions  and  notes  are  here  given,  being  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  ''[1885  Proof]"  :  see  also  ''Vans  Lectiones"  above,  p.  xu.] 
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the  group  to  which  I  widi  to  limit  the  tenn  "^  cry stalline  ** 
is  not  only  thus  granulated  and  glittering,  but  is  always 
composed  of  at  least  two,  usually  three  or  four,  substances, 
intimately  mingled  with  each  other  in  the  form  of  small 
grains  or  crystals,  and  giving  the  rock  a  more  or  less 
speckled  or  mottled  look,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
crystals  and  their  variety  of  colour.*  It  is  a  law  of  nature, 
that  whenever  rocks  are  to  be  employed  on  hard  service, 
and  for  great  purposes,  they  shall  be  thus  composed.  And 
there  appear  to  be  two  distinct  providential  reasons  for 
this. 

§  11.  The  first,  that  these  crj^talline  rocks  being,  as  we 
saw  above,  generally  the  oldest  and  highest,  it  is  from 
them  that  other  soils  of  various  kinds  must  be  derived:  and 
they  were  therefore  made  a  kind  of  storehouse,  from  which, 
wherever  they  were  found,  all  kinds  of  treasures  could  be 
developed  necessary  for  the  service  of  man  and  other  living 
creatures.  Thus  the  granite  of  Mont  Blanc  is  a  crystal- 
line rock  composed  of  fotir  substances  ;t  and  in  these  four 
substances  are  contained  the  elements  of  nearly  all  kmds 
of  sandstone  and  clay,  together  with  potash,  magnesia,  and 
the  metals  of  iron  and  manganese.  Wherever  the  smallest 
portion  of  this  rock  occurs,  a  certain  quantity  of  each  of 
these  substances  may  be  derived  from  it,  and  the  plants 
and  animals  which  require  them  sustained  in  health. 

The  second  reason  appears  to  be  that  rocks  composed 
m  this  manner  are  capable  of  more  interesting  variety  in 
form  than  any  others ;  and  as  they  were  continually  to  be 
exposed  to  sight  in  the  high  ranges,  they  were  so  prepared 
as  to  be  always  as  interesting  and  beautifril  as  possible. 

*  Therefore  called  ^'granite/'  short  for  ''granitum  marmor"  (marble 
composed  of  grains),  and  originally  used  of  the  granite  of  Elba.  (See 
Pinkerton,  Vol.  it  p.  204,  note.)    [1885  Proof.] 

t  Quartz,  felspar,  chlorite,  and  hornblende  (Saussare,  pamm).  An  Egyp- 
tian grey  granite  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende  was  called  by  the 
ancients  '' Psaronion,"  ''starling-stone.*'  (See  again  Pinkerton,  Vol.  it, 
p.  191.)     [1885  Proof.] 
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§  12.  These  crystaUine  or  spotted  rocks  we  must  again 
separate  into  two  great  classes,  according  to  the  jinaoivuitie 
arrangement,  in  them,  of  the  particles  of  a  sub*  into  two 
stance  called  mica.     It  is  not  present  in  all  of  ^^^^^^^ 
them;  but  when  it  occurs,  it  is  usually  in  large  imoi and siaty 
quantities,   and    a   notable   source   of   character/    ^     ^^' 
It    varies   in    colotir,   occurring   white,    brown,   green,    red, 
and   black;    and   in   aspect,   from  shining   plates   to    small 
dark    grains,    even    these    grains 
being  seen,  under  a  magnifier,  to 
be  composed  of  little  plates,  like 
pieces    of  exceedingly  thin  glass; 
but  with  this  great  difference  fix)m 
glass,  that,  whether  large  or  small, 
the   plates   will   not    easily    break 
across^  but  are  elastic,  and  capable 
of  being  bent  into  a  considerable 
curve ;  only  if  pressed  with  a  knife 
upon  the  edge,  they  will  separate 
into  any  number  of  thinner  plates, 
more  and  more  elastic  and  flexible 
according   to   their    thinness,    and 
these  again  into  others  still  finer; 
there  seeming  to  be  no  limit   to 
the    possible    subdivision   but    the 
coarseness  of  the  instrument  em- 
ployed, 

§  18.  Now  when  these  crystals,  or  grains,  represented  by 
the  black  spots  and  lines  in  Fig.  8,  lie  as  they  do  at  a  in 
that  figure,  in  all  directions,  cast  hither  and  thither  among 
the  other  materials  of  the  stone, — sometimes  on  their  faces, 
sometimes  on  their  sides,  sometimes  on  their  edges, — ^they 
give  the  rock  an  irr^ularly  granulated  appearance  and 
structure,  so  that  it  will  break  with  equal  ease  in  any 
direction;   but  if  these  crystals  lie  all  one  way,  with  their 

1  [In  the  proof  of  In  Montilnu  SanctU,  Ruskin  transferred  the  remainder  of  §  12 
to  a  footnote.] 
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rides  pamDel,  as  at  b^  thejr  give  the  roek  a  striped  or  slaty 
look^  and  it  will  most  readily  break  in  the  direction  in 
which  th^  lie,  separating  itself  into  folia  or  [dates,  more 
or  less  distinctly  accordii^  to  the  quantity  of  mica  in  its 
mass.  In  the  example  Fig.  4,^  a  piece  of  rock  from  the 
top  of  Mont  Breven,  there  are  very  few  of  them,  and  the 
nuterial  with  which  they  are  siurowided  is  so  hard  and 


^.4 

compact  that  the  whole  mass  breaks  irregularly,  like  a  solid 
flint,  beneath  the  hammer;  but  the  plates  of  mica  never- 
theless influence  the  fracture  on  a  large  scale,  and  occasion, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  precipice 
at  the  summit  of  the  mountain.! 

*  Real  size.     The  carelessness  of  recent  writers  in  not  giving  the  scale 
of  sections  and  drawings  is  productive  of  all  kinds  of  error.     [1885  Proof] 
t  See  Appendix  2.    Slaty  Cleavage.^ 

^  [i,e.,  on  the  general  subject  of  Rock  Cleavage.  A  note  added  by  Ruskin  at  this 
point  in  the  proof  of  In  M<mtibu9  SandUf  shows  uiat  he  meant  to  print  the  Appendix 
(p.  475).  as  ell*  vi.  of  that  work.  For  tiie  speeial  reference  to  the  preeifrice  at  the 
summit  of  the  Erevan^  see  p.  280.] 
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Th^  rocks,  iti  which  the  mica  lies  irregularly,  ot  ili 
which  it  is  altogether  absent,^  I  shall  call  Compact  Crystal- 
lines. The  rocks  in  which  the  mica  lies  regularly  1  shall 
call  Slaty  Crystallines. 

§  14.  1st.  Compact   Crystallines. — Under  this   head   ate 
embraced  the  large  group  of  the  granites,  syenites,  compact 
and  porphyries,-^rocks  which    all  agree    in    the  OHvnAUJvm. 
following  particulars: — 

A.  Variety  of  colour. — ^The  method  of  their  composition 
out  of  different  substances  necessitates  their  being  idl  m<H:e 
or  less  spotted  or  dashed  with  various  colours;  there  being 
generally  a  prevalent  ground  colour,  with  oth»  subordinate 
hues  broken  over  it,  forming,  for  the  most  part,  tones 
of  silver  grey,  of  warm  but  subdued  red,  or  xheir first  char- 
purple.  Now,  there  is  in  this  a  very  marvel-  acterUHe. 
lous  provision  for  the  beauty  of  the  central  Speckiedness. 
ranges.  Other  rocks,  placed  lower  among  the  hills,  re- 
ceive colour  upon  their  surfaces  from  all  kmds  of  minute 
vegetation;  but  these  higher  and  more  exposed  rocks  are 
liable  to  be  in  many  parts  barren;  and  the  wild  forms 
into  which  they  are  thrown  necessitate  their  being  often 
freshly  broken,  so  as  to  bring  their  pure  coloiu*,  untempered 
in  anywise^  fiwikly  into  sight.  Hence  it  is  appointed  that 
this  colour  shall  not  be  raw  or  monotonous,  but  composed 
— as  all  beautiful  colour  must  be  composed — by  mingling 
of  many  hues  in  one.  Not  that  there  is  any  aim  at  attrac- 
tive beauty  in  these  rocks;  they  are  intended  to  constitute 
solemn  and  desolate  scenes ;  and  there  is  nothing  delicately 
or  variously  disposed  in  their  colours.  Such  beauty  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  their  expression  of  power  and 
terror,  and  it  is  reserved  for  the  marbles  and  other  rocks 
of  inferior  office.  But  their  colour  is  grave  and  perfect; 
closely  resembling,  in  many  cases,  the  sort  of  hue  reached 
by  cross-chequering  in  the  ground  of  fourteenth-century 
manuscripts,  and    peculiarly  calculated    for  distant    effects 

^  [In  preyious  eds., ''  The  rocks  which  are  destitute  of  miea^  or  in  which  the  mica 
lies  irregularly  .  .  ,  ";  the  alteration  was  made  by  Raskin  in  the  proof  for  /n 
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of  light;  being,  for  the  most  part,  slightly  warm  in  tone, 
so  as  to  receive  with  full  advantage  the  red  and  orange 
rays  of  sunlight  This  warmth  is  almost  always  farther 
aided  by  a  glowing  orange  colour,  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  iron  which,  though  in  small  quantity,  usually 
is  an  essential  element  in  them:  the  orange  hue  forms 
itself  in  unequal  veins  and  spots  upon  the  surfaces  which 
have  been  long  exposed,  more  or  less  darkening  them; 
and  a  very  minute  black  lichen, — so  minute  as  to  look 
almost  like  spots  of  dark  paint, — a  little  opposed  and 
warmed  by  the  golden  Lichen  geographicus,^  still  &rther 
subdues  the  paler  hues  of  the  highest  granite  rocks.  Now, 
when  a  surface  of  this  kind  is  removed  to  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  miles,  and  seen  under  warm  light  through 
soft  air,  the  orange  becomes  russet,  more  or  less  inclining 
to  pure  red,  according  to  the  power  of  the  rays:  but  the 
black  of  the  lichen  becomes  pure  dark  bltie ;  and  the  result 
of  their  combination  is  that  peculiar  reddish  purple  which 
is  so  strikingly  the  characteristic  of  the  rocks  of  tiiie  higher 
Alps.  Most  of  the  travellers  who  have  seen  the  Valley 
of  Chamouni  carry  away  a  strong  impression  that  its  upper 
precipices  are  of  red  rock.  But  they  are,  without  excep- 
tion, of  a  whitish  grey,  toned  and  raised  by  this  unit^ 
operation  of  the  iron,  the  lichen,  and  the  light. 

§  15.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
effects  of  these  tones  upon  rodcs  of  porphyry;  but  the 
beautiful  colour  of  that  rock  in  its  interior  substance  has 
rendered  it  one  of  the  favourite  materials  of  the  architects 
of  all  ages,  in  their  most  costly  work.  Not  that  all  porphyry 
is  purple ;  there .  are  green  and  white  porphyries,  as  there 
are  yellow  and  white  roses ;  but  the  first  idea  of  a  porphyry 
rock  is  that  it  shall  be  purple;  just  as  the  first  idea  of  a 
rose  is  that  it  shall  be  red.  The  purple  inclines  always 
toward  russet^  rather  than  blue^  and  is  subdued  by  small 

*  As  we  had  to  complain  of  Dante  for  not  enough  noticing  the  coloara 

^  [Rnskin  had  noted  this  colour  effect  in  his  early  essay  on  The  Poetry  qfArehU 
lecture  (§  68) :  see  Vol.  I.  p.  47.] 
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spots  of  grey  or  white.  This  speckled  character,  common 
to  all  the  crystalline  rocks,  fits  them,  in  art,  for  large  and 
majestic  work;  it  unfits  them  for  delicate  scidpture;  and 
their  second  universal  characteristic  is  altogether  in  harmony 
with  this  consequence  of  their  first. 

§  16.  This  second  characteristic  is  a  tough  hardness,  not 
a  brittle  hardness,  like   that   of  glass   or   flint,  xheir^cond 
which  will  splinter  violently  at  a  blow  in  the  ekaracterMc. 
most  unexpected  directions;  but  a  grave  hard-  'r®°fif^«^ 
ness,  which  will  bear  many  blows  before  it  yields,  and  when 
it  is  forced  to  yield  at  last,  will  do  so,  as  it  were,  in  a 
serious  and  thoughtful  way;    not  spitefully,  nor   uselessly, 
nor  irregularly,  but  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  wanted, 
and  where  the  force  of  the   blow  is   directed — ^there,   and 
there  only.    A  flint  which  receives  a  shock  stronger  than 
it  can  bear,  gives  up  everything  at  once,  and  flies  into  a 
quantity  of  pieces,  each  piece  full  of  flaws.     But  a  piece 
of  granite  seems  to  say  to  itself,  very  solemnly:  "  If  these 

of  rocks  in  wild  nature,  let  us  do  him  the  justice  to  refer  to  his  noble 
symbolic  use  of  their  colours  when  seen  in  the  hewn  block. 

''  The  lowest  stair  was  marble  white,  so  smooth 
And  polished  that  therein  my  mirrored  form. 
Distinct  I  saw.     The  next  of  hue  more  dark 
Than  sablest  grain,  a  rough  and  singed  block. 
Cracked  lengthwise  and  across.     The  third,  that  lay 
Massy  above,  seemed  porphyry,  that  flamed 
Red  as  the  life-blood  spouting  from  a  vein." 

This  stair  is  at  the  gate  of  Purgatory.  The  white  step  is  said  to  mean 
sincerity  of  conscience ;  the  black,  contrition ;  the  purple,  pardon  by  the 
Atonement.  (I  do  not  answer  for  the  interpretation.  The  idea  is  assuredly 
taken  from  the  white,  black,  and  red  of  Greek  mosaic,  as  is  the  font  of 
Pisa.     Black  slate  is  still  used  for  the  ground  of  Florentine  mosaic.)  ^ 

^  [PufvatariOf  ix.  94-102  (the  translation  is  Gary's).  The  earlier  reference  to  the 
colours  of  rocks  in  Dante  is  at  Vol.  V.  p.  297.  The  commentators  variously  interpret 
the  coloured  stairs  (compare  Milton's  ParadUe  LoH,  iii.  516 : ''  Each  stair  mysteriously 
was  meant") ;  some  preferring  to  say  that  the  first  is  candid  confession ;  the  second, 
mournful  contrition ;  and  the  third,  ardent  love  (see  Maria  Rossetti's  Shad&w  of  Dante, 
p.  112,  and  Paget  Tovnbee's  Dante  Dictumary,  e.v.  ''Porta  del  Purgatorio ").  The 
concluding  poison  of  Raskin's  note — ''  I  do  not  answer,"  etc. — was  added  by  him 
in  brackets  in  the  proof  of  In  MonHbue  Sanetie,  where  also  he  substituted  ''is  said  to 
mean"  for  "means"  (in  eds.  1^),  and  struck  out  the  words  "(I  believe)"  after 
"purple"  (in  all  eds.  hitherto).] 
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people  are  resolved  to  split  me  into  two  pieces,  that  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  split  myself  into  tluree.  I  will  keep 
together  as  well  as  I  can,  and  as  long  as  I  can;  and  if  I 
must  £all  to  dust  at  last,  it  shall  be  slowly  and  honourably ; 
not  in  a  fit  of  fury*"  The  importance  of  this  character,  in 
fitting  the  rock  for  human  uses,  cannot  be  exaggerated :  it 
is  essential  to  such  uses  that  it  should  be  hard,  for  other- 
wise it  could  not  bear  enormous  weight  without  beiqg 
crushed;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this  hardness,  it  had  been 
brittle,  like  ghiss,  it  coidd  not  have  been  employed  except 
in  the  rudest  way,  as  flints  are  in  Kentish  walls.  But  now 
it  is  possible  to  cut  a  block  of  granite  out  of  its  quarry 
to  exactly  the  size  we  want;  and  that  with  perfect  ease, 
without  gunpowder,  or  any  help  but  that  of  a  few  small 
iron  wedges,  a  chisel,  and  a  heavy  hammer.  A  single 
workman  can  detach  a  mass  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long, 
by  merely  drilling  a  row  of  holes,  a  couple  of  inches  deep, 
and  three  or  four  inches  apart,  along  the  sur&oe,  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  wishes  to  split  the  rock,  and  then 
inserting  wedges  into  each  of  these  holes,  and  striking  them, 
consecutively,  with  small,  light,  repeated  blows  along  the 
whole  row.  The  granite  rends,  at  last,  along  the  line, 
quite  evenly,  requiring  very  little  chiselling  afterwards  to 
give  the  block  a  smooth  face. 

§  17.  This  after-chiselling,  however,  is  necessarily  tedious 
work,  and  therefore  that  condition  of  speckled  colour,  which 
is  beautiful  if  exhibited  in  broad  masses,  but  ofiensive  in 
delicate  forms,  exactly  falls  in  with  the  conditions  of  pos- 
sU)le  sculpture.  Not  only  is  it  more  laborious  to  carve 
granite  delicately,  than  a  softer  rock;  but  it  is  physically 
impossible  to  bring  it  into  certain  refinements  of  form.  It 
cannot  be  scraped  and  touched  into  contours,  as  marble 
can ;  it  must  be  struck  hard,  or  it  will  not  yield  at  all ; 
and  to  strike  a  delicate  and  detached  form  hard,  is  to  break 
it.  The  detached  fingers  of  a  delicate  hand,  for  instance, 
cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  cut  in  granite.  The  smallest 
portion  could  not  be  removed  from  them  without  a  strength 
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of  blow  which  would  braak  off  the  finger.  Henee  the 
spulptor  of  granite  is  forced  to  confine  himsdf  to,  and  to 
seek  for,  certain  types  of  form  capable  of  expression  in  his 
material;  he  is  naturally  driven  to  make  his  figures  simple 
in  surface,  and  ccdossal  in  size,  that  the^  may  bear  hi$ 
blows;  and  this  simplicity  and  magnitude  are  exactly  the 
diaracters  necessary  to  show  the  granitic  or  porphyriti^ 
colour  to  the  best  advantage.  And  thus  we  are  guided* 
almost  foKed,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  to  do  right  in  art. 
Had  granite  be^i  white  and  marble  speckled  (and  why 
should  this  not  have  been,  but  by  the  definite  Divine 
appointment  fw  the  good  of  man?),  the  huge  figures  of 
the  Egyptian  would  have  been  as  oppressive  to  the  sight  as 
difis  of  snow,  and  the  Venus  de'  Medici  would  have  looked 
like  some  exquisitely  graceful  species  of  frog*^ 

§  18.  The  third  universal  characteristic  of  these    rocks 
is  tihdr  decomposition  into  the  purest  sand  and 
clay»     Some  of  them  decompose  spontaneously,  4fkJaeteriHie. 
though    slowly,  on    exposure   to    weather;    the  ^^^^^^^ 
greater  number   only  after    being   mechanically 
pidverized;   but  the  sand  and  clay  to  which  by  one  or  the 
other  process  they  are  reducible,  are  both  remarkable  for 
their  purity*    The  day  is  the  finest  and  best  that  can  be 
found  for  porcelain;  the  sand  often  of  the  purest  white, 
always  lustrous  and  bright  in  its  partides.    The  result  of 
this  law  is  a  peculiar  aspect  of   purity  in  the    landscape 
composed  of  such  rocks.     It  cannot  become  muddy,  or  foul, 
or  unwholesome.     The  streams  which  descend  through  it 
may  indeed  be  opaque,  and  as  white  as  cream  with  the 
churned  substance  of  the  granite;    but  their  water,  after 
this  substance  has  been  thrown  down,  is  good  and  pure, 
and    their    shores    are    not   slimy   or    treacherous,    but    of 
pebbles,  or  of  firm  and  sparkling  sand.     The  quiet  streams, 
springs,    and    lakes    among    them    are    always    of   exqui- 
site clearness,  and  the  sea  which  washes  a  granite   coast 

^  [On  ^this  mbject  of  the  oomspondenoe  of  nutteriali  in  natoze  to  Mrvke  in  mrt, 
eompwe  VoL  XL  p.  SB,  Vol  XIL  p.  200;  gee  ako  below,  pu  162.] 
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is  as  unsullied  as  a  flawless  emerakL  It  is  remarkable  to 
what  an  extent  this  intense  purity  in  the  country  seems 
to  influence  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  cottage  built  in  a  granite  country 
look  absolutely  miserable.  Rough  it  may  be, — ^neglected, 
cold,  full  of  aspect  of  hardship, — but  it  never  can  look 
fmd;  no  matter  how  carelessly,  how  indolently,  its  inhabit- 
ants may  live,  the  water  at  their  doors  will  not  stagnate, 
the  soil  beneath  their  feet  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  trodden 
into  slime,  the  timbers  of  their  fences  will  not  rot,  they 
cannot  so  much  as  dirty  their  &ces  or  hands  if  they  try; 
do  the  worst  they  can,  there  will  still  be  a  feeling  of 
firm  ground  imder  them,  and  pure  air  about  them,  and 
an  inherent  wholesomeness  in  their  abodes  which  it  will 
need  the  misery  of  years  to  conquer.  And,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  the  inhabitants  of  granite  countries  have  always 
a  force  and  healthiness  of  character,  more  or  less  abated 
or  modified,  of  course,  according  to  the  other  circumstances 
of  their  life,  but  still  definitely  belonging  to  them,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inhabitants  of  the  less  pure  districts 
of  the  hills. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  characters  of  the  compact 
cr3rstallines,  regarded  in  their  minor  or  detadied  masses. 
Of  the  peculiar  forms  which  they  assume  we  shall  have  to 
speak  presently;  meantime,  retaining  these  general  ideas 
touching  their  nature  and  substance,  let  us  proceed  to  ex- 
amine, at  the  same  point  of  view,  the  neighbouring  group 
of  slaty  crystallines. 


POSTSCRIPT  [1885] 

For  many  reasons,  which  will  appear  one  by  one  in  the  course  of  this 
work^^  I  think  it  weU  to  give^  for  postscript  to  this  chapter,  a  translation 
of  Saussure's  introductory  account  of  granite,  published  in  1803,  at  Neu- 
chatel,  Chex  Louis  Fauche-Borel,  Imprimeur  du  Roi  (King  of  Pms8ia), 
Foyagei  da$u  let  Aipes,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.     Les  Roches  Compos^es.  Granit 

1  [t.e.,  the  intended  sequel  of  In  McmtOnu  aan^kJ] 
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''Gmnites  belong  to  that  class  of  stones  which  naturalists  name  com- 
posed stones,  or  rocks,  or  liying  rock,  roc  vif,*  the  saxa  mixta  of  Walle- 
ritts.  This  class  includes  stones  which  are  composed  of  two,  three,  or  four 
different  species  of  stones,  intermixed  under  the  form  of  angular  grains, 
or  folia  (feuillets)  umied  by  the  wHmacy  of'  their  coniact,  wUhomi  the  kelp  of 
wuf  stronger  gluten, 

''Those  which  divide  themselves  by  folia  are  called  schistous  rocks,  or 
foliated  rocks  (Roches  schisteuses  ou  Roches  feuillet^s).  Saxa  fisdlia,  Wall. 
Those  which  appear  composed  of  grains,  and  which  present  neither  folia  nor 
sensible  veins,  are  named  Rocks  in  mass.  Saxa  solida.  Wall.  Such  are  the 
granites. 

''It  is  these  two  species  of  rocks  which  form  the  matter  of  the  most 
elevated  mountains,  such  as  the  central  chains  of  the  Alps,  the  Cordillera, 
the  Ural,  Caucasus,  and  Altaic  mountains.  One  never  finds  them  seated 
upon  (assises  sur)  mountains  of  slate  ^ardoise)  or  of  calcareous  stone ;  they 
aerve,  on  the  contrary,  for  base  to  these,  and  have  consequently  existed 
before  them.  They  bear  then,  by  just  clsim,  the  name  of  juimitive  moun- 
tains, while  those  of  slate  and  calcareous  stone  are  qualified  as  secondary." 

The  young  reader  will  do  well  to  fix  these  simple  statements  in  his 
head^  and  by  no  means  let  them  be  shaken  in  it.  Modem  gtclogkaU 
will  tell  him  that  Mont  Blanc  is  young;  but  the  date  of  a  mountain's 
elevation  is  not  that  of  its  substance.  Granite  no  more  becomes  a 
secondary  rock  in  lifting  a  bed  of  chalk  than  an  old  man  becomes  a  boy 
in  throwing  off  his  bedclothes.  Also  modem  geologists  will  tell  you  that 
granite  and  basalt  are  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  that  each  may  become 
the  other,  and  any  come  to  the  top.  Recollect  simply,  to  begin  with, 
that  granite  forms  delightful  and  healthy  countries,  basalt  gloomy  and 
oppressive  ones,  and  that,  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to  live  under  Etna 
or  Hecla,  you  and  your  house  may  both  be  buried  in  basalt  to-morrow 
morning;  but  that  nobody  was  ever  buried  in  granite,  unless  somebody 
paid  for  his  tomb.  Recollect  farther  that  granite  is  for  the  most  part 
visibly  composed  of  three  substances,  always  easily  recognisable— quarts,  fel- 
spar, and  mica;  but  basalt  may  be  made  of  anything  on  the  face  or  in  the 
stomach  of  the  Earth.  And  recollect  finally,  that  there  was  assuredly  a 
time  when  the  Earth  had  no  animals  upon  it — another  time  when  it  had 
only  nasty  and  beastly  animals  upon  it,  and  that  at  this  time  it  has  a  great 
many  beautiful  and  angelic  animals  upon  it,  tormented  out  of  their  lives 
by  one  extremely  foolish  two-legged  one.  To  these  three  periods,  the  first 
of  chaotic  solitude,  the  second  of  rampant  monstrosity,  and  the  third  of 
ruthless  beauty,  the  names  of  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  may  justly 
hold  for  ever — ^be  the  Fourth  Age  what  it  may. 

*  The  modem  reader  passes  as  merely  poetical  the  words  '^kving  rock"  of 
former  good  writers.  But  living  rock  is  as  distinct  from  dead,  as  heart  of  oak 
irom  dry  rot  In  accuracy,  "living"  is  the  word  used  by  the  natural  human  sense 
to  express  the  difierence  between  a  crystalline  rook,  and  one  of  mere  coagulated 
sand  or  slime. 


VI. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

OF  THE  MATERIALS  OF  MOUNTAINS :— SECONDLY, 
SLATY  CRYSTALLINES 

§  1.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  said  in  the  last  chapter 
(§  4)  that  one  of  the  notable  characters  of  the  whole  group 
of  tlie  crystallines  was  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  pro- 
cesses which  have  brought  them  to  their  actual  state.  This 
however  is  more  peculiarly  true  of  the  slaty  crystallines. 
It  is  perfectly  possible,  by  many  processes  of  chemistry,  to 
produce  masses  of  irregular  crystals,  which,  though  not  of 
the  substance  of  granite,  are  very  like  it  in  their  mode  of 
arrangement  But,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  artificially  anything  resembling  the  structure  of 
the  slaty  crystallines.  And  the  more  I  have  examined  the 
rocks  themselves,  the  more  I  have  felt  at  once  the  diffi- 
culty of  explaining  the  method  of  their  formation,  and  the 
growing  interest  of  inquiries  respecting  that  method.  The 
facts  (and  I  can  venture  to  give  nothing  more  than  &cts) 
are  briefly  these: — 

§  2.  The  mineral  called  mica,  described  in  the  course  of 
the  last  chapter,  is  closely  connected  with  another,  differ- 
ing from  it  in  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  mag- 
nesia. This  associated  mineral,  called  chlorite,  is  of  a  dull 
greenish  colour,  and  opaque,  while  the  mica  is,  in  thin 
plates,  more  or  less  translucent;  and  the  chlorite  is  apt  to 
occur  more  in  the  form  of  a  green  earth,  or  green  dust, 
than  of  finely  divided  plates.  The  original  quantity  of 
magnesia  in  the  rock  determines  how  fi^  the  mica  shall 
give  place  to  chlorite;  and  in  the  intermediate  conditions 
of  rock  we  find  a  black  and  nearly  opaque  mica,  containing 
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a  good  deal  of  magnesia,  together  with  a  chlorite,  which  at 
first  seems  mixed  with  small  plates  of  true  mica,  or  is  itself 
formed  of  minute  plates  or  spangles,  and  then,  as  the 
quantity  of  magnesia  increases,  assumes  its  proper  form  of 
a  dark  green  earth. 

§  8.  By  this  appointment  there  is  obtained  a  series  of 
materials  by  which  the  appearance  of  the  rock  may  be 
varied  to  almost  any  extent.  From  plates  of  brilliant  white 
mica  half  a  foot  broad,  flashing  in  the  sun  like  panes  of 
glass,  to  a  minute  film  of  dark  green  dust,  hardly  trace- 
able by  the  eye,  an  infinite  range  of  conditions  is  found  in 
the  different  groups  of  rocks ;  but  always  under  this  general 
law,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  compact  crystallines  present 
the  purest  and  boldest  plates  of  mica;  and  the  tendency 
to  pass  into  slaty  crystallines  is  commonly  accompanied  by 
the  change  of  the  whiteness  of  the  mica  to  a  dark  or  black 
colour,  indicating  (I  believe)  the  presence  of  magnesia,  and 
by  the  gradual  intermingling  with  it  of  chloritic  earth;  or 
else  of  a  cognate  mineral  (differing  fix>m  chlorite  in  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  lime)  called  hornblende. 

Such,  at  least,  is  eminently  the  case  in  the  Alps;  and 
in  the  account  I  have  to  give  of  their  slaty  crystallines,  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  using  the  word  ''mica''  gener- 
ally, I  mean  the  more  obscure  conditions  of  the  mineral, 
associated  with  chlorite  and  hornblende. 

§  4.  Now  it  is  quite  easy  to  understand  how,  in  the 
compact  crystallines,  the  various  elements  of  the  rock, 
separating  from  each  other  as  they  congealed  from  their 
fluid  state,  whether  of  watery  solution  or  fiery  fusion,  might 
arrange  themselves  in  irregular  grains,  as  at  a  in  Fig.  8, 
p.  187.  Such  an  arrangement  constantly  takes  place  before 
our  eyes  in  volcanic  rocks  as  they  cooL  But  it  is  not  at 
all  easy  to  understand  how  the  white,  hard,  and  compara- 
tively heavy  substances  should  throw  themselves  into  knots 
and  bands  in  one  definite  direction,  and  the  delicate  films 
of  mica  should  undulate  about  and  between  thenu  as  in 
Fig.  5,  on  next  page,  like  rivers  among  islands,  pursuing. 
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however,  an  the  whok,  a  straight  course  across  the  mass 
of  rock.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  such  pieces  of  stone 
had  been  formed  in  the  horizontal  position  in  which  I  have 
drawn  the  one  in  the  figure,  the  structure  would  be  some- 
what intelligible  as  the  result  of  settlement.  But,  aa  the 
contrary,  the  lines  of  such  foliated  rocks  hardly  ever  are 
horizontal;  neither  can  distinct  evidence  be  found  of  their 
at  any  time  having  been  so.    The  evidence,  on  the  contrary, 


JV.6 


is  often  strongly  in  favour  of  their  having  been  formed  in 
the  highly  inclined  directions  in  which  they  now  occur, 
such  as  that  of  the  piece  in  Fig.  7,  p.  151.* 

§  5.  Such,  however,  is  the  simple  fact,  that  when  the 
compact  crjrstallines  are  about  to  pass  into  slaty  crystal- 
lines, their  mica  throws  itself  into  these  bands  and  zones, 
undulating  around  knots  of  the  other  substances  which 
compose  the  rock.  Gradually  the  knots  diminish  in  size, 
the  mica  becomes  more  abundant  and  more  definite  in 
direction,  and  at  last  the  mass,  when  broken  across  the 
beds,  assumes   the   appearance  of   Fig.   6,  on   next  paget 

*  See  again  Appendix  2.     Slaty  Cleavage  [p.  476]. 

t  This  is  a  piece  of  the  gneiss  of  the  Montanvert,  near  the  Chileta  of 
Blaiti^re  dessous. 
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Now  it  will  be  noticed  thaU  in  the  lines  of  tiiat  figure, 
no  less  than  in  Fig.  5,  thoiu^  more  delicately,  there  is 
a  subdued,  but  continual,  expression  of  v/ndulatUm.  This 
character  belongs,  more  or  less,  to  nearly  the  whole  mass 
of  the  slaty  crystalline  rocks ;  it  is  one  of  exquisite  beauty, 
and  of  the  highest  importance  to  their  picturesque  forms* 
It  is  also  one  of  as  great  mjrsteriousness  as  beauty.  Yat 
these  two  figures  are  selected  from  crystallines  whose  beds 


are  remarkably  straight;  in  the  greater  number  the  undu* 
lation  becomes  far  more  violent,  and,  in  many,  passes  into 
absolute  contortion.  Fig.  7  is  a  piece  of  a  slaty  crystalline, 
ridi  in  mica,  from  the  valley  of  St.  Nicolas,  below  Zermatt 
The  rock  from  which  it  was  broken  was  thrown  into  coils 
three  or  four  feet  across:  the  fragment,  which  is  drawn 
of  the  real  size,  was  at  one  of  the  turns,  and  came  away 
like  a  thick  portion  of  a  crumpled  quire  of  paper  from  tiie 
other  sheets.* 

*  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  these  incurvations  by 
supposing  the  gneiss  beds  to  have  been  in  a  plastic  state,  either  from  the 
action  of  heat  or  of  some  other  unknown  cause,  and,  while  in  this  state, 
to  ha?e  been  subjected  to  pressure  at  the  two  extremities,  or  in  some 
other  parts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the    cunratnres.     But   even   this 
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§  6.  I  might  devote  half  a  volume  to  a  description  of 
the  fantastic  and  incomprehensible  arrangements  of  these 
rocks  and  their  veins;  but  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
general  reader  to  know  or  remember,  is  this  broad  fact 
of  the  undulation  of  their  whole  substance.  Fw  there  is 
something,  it  seems  to  me,  inexpressibly  marvellous  in  this 
iWeaickar'  phenomenon,  largely  looked  at.  It  is  to  be  re- 
aeterqf  Slaty  membcred  that  these  are  the  rocks  which,  on 
CryHamnei,  ^^  average,  will  be  oftenest  observed,  and  with 
the  greatest  interest,  by  the  human  race.  The  central 
granites  are  too  far  removed,  the  lower  rocks  too  common, 
to  be  carefully  studied;  these  slaty  crjrstallines  form  the 
noblest  hills  that  are  easily  accessible,  and  seem  to  be  thus 
calculated  especially  to  attract  observation,  and  reward  it. 
Well,  we  b^n  to  examine  them;  and,  first,  we  find  a 
notable  hardness  in  them,  and  a  thorough  boldness  of 
general  character,  which  make  us  regard  them  as  very 
types  of  perfect  rocks.  They  have  nothing  of  the  look  of 
dried  earth  about  them,  nothing  petty  or  limited  in  the 
display  of  their  bulk.     Where  they  are,^  they  seem  to  form 

hypothesis  (though  the  best  that  has  been  thought  of)  will  scarcely  enable 
us  to  explain  all  the  contortions  which  not  merely  the  beds  of  gneiss,  but 
likewise  of  mica  slate  and  clay  slate,  and  even  greywacke  slate,  exhibit. 
There  is  a  bed  of  day  slate  near  the  ferry  to  Kerrera,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Oban,  in  Argyleshire.  This  bed  has  been  partly  wasted  away  by  the  sea, 
and  its  structure  exposed  to  view.  It  contains  a  central  cylindrical  nucleus 
of  unknown  length  (but  certainly  considerable),  round  which  six  beds  of 
clay  slate  are  wrapped,  the  one  within  the  other,  so  as  to  form  six  con- 
centric cylinders.  Now,  however  plastic  the  day  slate  may  have  been, 
there  is  no  kind  of  pressure  which  wUl  account  for  this  structure;  the 
central  cylinder  would  have  required  to  have  been  rolled  six  times  in  sue- 
cesrion  (allowing  an  interval  for  solidification  between  each)  in  the  plastic 
day  slate. — OuiUnei  of  Mmeralogy^  Geoiogy,  etc.,  by  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.' 


^  rThe  pssnge,  ''Where  they  are  .  .  ."  down  to  the  end  of  §  6,  is  §  34  in 
JVewrfgi  Agreiieg  (1875),  where  at  this  point  Ruskin  added  the  following  footnote : — 

''Passage  written  after  I  had  got  by  some  years  cooler  and  wiser  than 

when  I  wrote  No.  33 ;  describing  however  the  undulatioii  of  the  ffneias  rocks, 

which,  'where  they  are,  seem  to  form  the  world,'  in  terms  more  nncifal  than 

I  now  like." 

*'No.  33^  is  a  passage  from  Modem  Paintere,  voL  i.,  about  the  mountain  peaks  *' lifting 

up  their  Titan  heads  to  Heaven''  (Vol.  III.  p  427).] 

*  [The  above  note  is  Raskin's;  the  referenoe  at  the  end  is  to  voL  iL  pp.  184-186 
of  the  work  cited  (1836),  where  the  Oban  conglomerate  is  described.] 
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the  world;  no  mere  bank  of  a  river  here,  or  of  a  lane 
there,  peeping  out  among  the  hedges  or  forests:  but  from 
the  lowest  valley  to  the  highest  clouds,  all  is  theirs— -one 


JV.7 


adamantine  dominion  and  rigid  authority  of  rock.  We 
yield  ourselves  to  the  impression  of  their  eternal,  unconquer- 
able stubbornness  of  strength;  their  mass  seems  the  least 
yielding,  least  to  be  softened,  or  in  anjrwise  dealt  with  by 
external  force,  of  all  earthly  substance.     And,  behold,  as 
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we  look  further  into  it,  it  is  all  touched  and  troubled,  like 
waves  by  a  summer  breeze;  rippled,  for  more  delicately 
than  seas  or  lakes  are  rippled:  they  only  undulate  along 
their  sur&ces — ^this  rock  trembles  through  its  every  fibre, 
like  the  chords  of  an  Eolian  harp— like  the  stillest  air  of 
spring  with  the  echoes  of  a  child's  voice.  Into  the  heart 
of  all  those  great  moimtains,  through  every  tossing  of  their 
boundless  crests,  and  deep  beneath  all  their  unfathomable  de- 
files, flows  that  strange  quivering  of  their  substance.  Other 
and  weaker  things  seem  to  express  their  subjection  to  an 
Infinite  power  only  by  momentary  terrors:  as  the  weeds 
bow  down  before  the  feverish  wind,  and  the  sound  of  the 
going  in  the  tops  of  the  taller  trees  passes  on  before 
tiie  clouds,  and  the  fitful  opening  of  pale  spaces  on  the 
dark  water,  as  if  some  invisible  hand  were  casting  dust 
abroad  upon  it,  gives  warning  of  the  anger  that  is  to  come, 
we  may  well  imagine  that  there  is  indeed  a  fear  passing 
upon  the  grass,  and  leaves,  and  waters,  at  the  presence  of 
some  great  spirit  commissioned  to  let  the  tempest  loose; 
but  the  terror  passes,  and  their  sweet  rest  is  perpetually 
restored  to  the  pastures  and  the  waves.  Not  so  to  the 
moimtains.  They,  which  at  first  seemed  strengthened  be- 
yond the  dread  of  any  violence  or  change,  are  yet  also 
ordained  to  bear  upon  them  the  symbol  of  a  perpetual 
Fear:  the  tremor  which  fades  from  the  soft  lake  and 
gliding  river  is  sealed,  to  all  eternity,  upon  the  rock;  and 
while  things  that  pass  visibly  from  birth  to  death  may 
sometimes  foiget  their  feebleness,  the  mountains  are  made 
to  possess  a  perpetual  memorial  of  their  infemcy,  —  that 
infancy  which  the  prophet  saw  in  his  vision:^  ^'I  beheld 
the  earth,  and  lo,  it  was  without  form  and  void,  and  the 

^  [Here  ag^u  in  Frondet  Agr€9te$  Ruskin  added  a  note : — 

^  Utter  minnterpretatioii  of  the  iwssaffe.      It  is  the  old  ace,  not  the 

childhood^  of  earthy  which  Jeremiah  describee  in  this  passage.    See  its  true 

interpretation  in  Ibrf  Clamgera,  Letter  46." 

The  re^drence  is  to  Jeremiah  iv.  22-24^  a  passage  which,  as  Raskin  explains  in  Art, 

dtacribes  ''the  freat  reverse  of  creation^  and  wratii  of  God,  accomplished  on  the 

earth  hj  the  fiends,  and  by  men  their  minittera."] 
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heavens,  and  they  had  no  light.    I  beheld  the  mountains, 
and  lo,  they  trembled;  and  all  the  hills  moved  UghtlyJ" 

§  7.  Thus  far  may  Tve  trace  the  apparent  tjrpical  signi- 
fication of  the  structure  of  those   noble  rocks. 
The  material  uses  of  this  structure  are  not  less  ^ki^^^ 
important.    These  substances  of  the  higher  moun-  ^^^ 
tains,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  were  to  ****** 

be  so  hard  as  to  enable  them  to  be  raised  into,  L-S^'^^tJ^ 
and  remain  in,  the  most  magnificent  forms;  and 
this  hardness  renders  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  for  the 
peasant  to  break  them  into  such  masses  as  are  required  for 
his  daily  purposes.  He  is  compelled  in  general  to  gather 
the  fragments  which  are  to  form  the  walls  of  his  house  or 
his  garden  from  the  ruins  into  which  the  moimtain  sufiers 
its  ridges  to  be  naturally  broken :  and  if  these  pieces  were 
absolutely  irregular  in  shape,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  much 
labour  and  skill  to  build  securely  with  them.  But  the 
flattened  arrangement  of  the  layers  of  mica  always  causes 
the  rock  to  break  into  flattish  fi-agments,  requiring  hardly 
any  pains  in  the  placing  them  so  as  to  lie  securely  in  a 
wdl,  and  furnishing  light,  broad,  and  unflawed  pieces  to 
senre  for  slates  upon  the  roof;  for  fences,  when  set  edge- 
ways into  the  ground;  or  for  pavements,  when  laid  fiat. 

§  8.  Farther:  whenever  rodcs  break  into  utterly  irregu- 
lar fragments,  the  masses  of  debris  which  they  form  are 
not  only  excessively  difficult  to  walk  over,  but  the  pieces 
touch  each  other  in  so  few  points,  and  suffw  the  water  to 
run  so  easily  and  so  &r  through  their  cavities,  2.  stabuuy 
that  it  takes  a  long  series  of  years  to  enable  •»<*^*^- 
them  either  to  settle  themselves  firmly,  or  receive  the 
smallest  covering  of  vegetation.  Where  the  substance  of 
the  stone  is  soft,  it  may  soon  be  worn  down,  so  that  the 
irregular  form  is  of  less  consequence.  But  in  the  hard 
crystallines,  unless  they  had  a  tendency  to  break  into  fiat- 
tish  fragments,  their  ruins  would  remain  for  c^ituries  in 
impassable  desolation.  The  fiat  shape  of  the  separate  pieces 
prevents  this;  it  permits — almost  necessitates — ^their  fitting 
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into  and  over  each  otha  in  a  tolerably  dose  mass,  and 
thus  they  become  comparatively  easy  to  the  foot,  less  per- 
meable to  water,  and  therefore  retentive  botii  of  surface 
moisture  and  of  the  seeds  of  v^;etation. 

§  9.  There  is  another  result  of  nearly  equal  importance 
3.  securitif  on  OS  fiuT  as  rcgards  the  habitableness  of  the  hills. 
deeiMiUi.  When  stoucs  are  thrown  together  in  rounded  or 
massy  blocks,  like  a  heap  of  hazel  nuts,  small  force  will 
sometimes  disturb  their  balance;  and  when  once  set  in 
motion,  a  squiu^-built  and  heavy  fragment  will  thunder 
down  even  a  slightly  sloping  declivity,  with  an  impetus  as 
unlikely  to  be  arrested  as  fatal  in  its  increase.  But  when 
stones  lie  flatly,  as  dead  leaves  lie,  it  is  not  easy  to  tilt 
any  one  of  them  upon  its  edge,  so  as  to  set  it  in  motion; 
and  when  once  moved,  it  will  nearly  alwajrs  slide,  not  roll, 
and  be  stopped  by  the  first  obstacle  it  encounters,  catch* 
ing  against  it  by  the  edge,  or  striking  into  the  turf  where 
first  it  falls,  like  a  hatchet.  Were  it  not  for  the  merciful 
ordinance  that  the  slaty  crystallines  should  break  into  thin 
and  flattish  fragments,  the  frequent  falls  of  stones  from  the 
hill  sides  would  render  many  spots  among  the  greater  moun- 
tain chains  utterly  uninhabitable,  which  are  now  compara^ 
tively  secure.  ^ 

§  10.  Of  the  picturesque  aspects  which  this  mode  of 
cleavage  produces  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
to  form  th$^  stones  of  the  foreground,  we  shall  have  to  speak 
^^"•*^  presently ;  ^  with  regard  to  the  uses  of  the  mate- 

rial it  is  only  necessary  to  note  further  that 
these  slaty  rocks  are  of  course,  by  their  wilfrd  way  of 
breaking,  rendered  unfit  for  sculpture,  and  for  nearly  all 
purposes  of  art:  the  properties  which  render  them  con- 
venient for  the  peasant  in  building  his  cottage,  making 
them  unavailable  for  the  architecture  of  more  elaborate 
edifices.  One  very  great  advantage  is  thus  secured  for  the 
scenery  they  compose,  namely,  that  it  is  rarely  broken  by 
quarries.    A  single  quany  will  often  spoil  a  whole  Alpine 

^  [See  below^  pp.  d68-d()9,  with  Plate  48,  and  Appendix  iL,  pp.  47S-479.] 
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landscape;  the  effect  of  the  lovely  bay  of  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  for  instance,  in  which  lie  the  Bonomean  Islands, 
i&,  in  great  part,  destroyed  by  the  scar  caused  by  a  quarry 
of  pii]dk  granite  on  its  western  shore;  and  the  vaUey  of 
Chamouni  itself  has  lost  some  of  its  loveliest  rock  scenery 
in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  discovery  that  the 
boulders  which  had  fallen  fix>m  its  higher  pinnacles,  and 
were  lying  in  massy  heaps  among  its  pines,  were  available 
for  stone  lintels  and  door-posts  in  the  building  of  its  new 
inns«  But  the  slaty  crystallines,  though  sometimes  con- 
taining valuable  mines,  are  hardly  ever  quarried  for  stone; 
and  the  scenes  they  compose  retain  in  general,  little  dis- 
turbed by  man,  their  aspect  of  melancholy  power,  or  simple 
and  noble  peace*  The  colour  of  their  own  mass,  when 
freshly  broken,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  compact 
crjrstallines :  but  it  is  far  more  varied  by  veins  and  zones 
of  included  minerals,  and  contains  usually  more  iron,  which 
gives  a  rich  brown  or  golden  colour  to  their  exposed  sides, 
so  that  the  colouring  of  these  rocks  is  the  most  glowing  to 
be  found  in  the  mountain  world.  They  form  also  soil  for 
vegetation  more  quickly,  and  of  a  more  fruitful  kind  than 
the  granites,  and  appear,  on  the  whole,  intended  to  unite 
every  character  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty,  and  to  con- 
stitute the  loveliest  as  well  as  the  noblest  scenes  which  the 
earth  ever  unfolds  to  the  eyes  of  men. 
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CHAPTER  X 

OF  THE  MATERIALS  OF  MOUNTAINS :— THIRDLY, 
SLATY  COHEBENTS 

§  1«  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  resolved^  to  give  gener- 
ally the  term  "coherent'"  to  those  rocks  which  appeared 
to  be  composed  of  one  compact  substance,  not  of  seva:al 
materials.  But»  as  in  all  the  arrangements  of  Nature  we 
find  that  her  several  classes  pass  into  each  other  by  im- 
perceptible gradations,  and  that  there  is  no  ruling  of  red 
lines  between  one  and  the  other,  we  need  not  suppose  tiiat 
we  shall  find  any  plainly  distinguishable  limit  between  the 
crystalline  and  coherent  rocks*  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  very 
distinctly  marked  crystalline  will  be  joined  by  a  coherent 
rock  so  sharply  and  neatly  that  it  is  possible  to  break  off 
specimens,  no  larger  than  a  walnut,  containing  portions  of 
each ;  but  far  more  frequently  the  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  is  effected  gradually;  or,  if  not,  there  exist,  at  any 
rate,  in  other  places  intervening,  a  series  of  rocks  which  pos- 
sess an  imperfectly  crystalline  character,  passing  down  into 
that  of  simple  coherence.  This  transition  is  usually  effected 
through  the  different  kinds  of  slate;  the  slaty  crystallines 
becoming  more  and  more  fine  in  texture,  until  at  last  they 
appear  composed  of  nothing  but  very  fine  mica  or  chlorite ; 
and  this  mass  of  micaceous  substance  becomes  more  and 
more  compact  and  silky  in  texture,  losing  its  magnesia,  and 
containing  more  of  the  earth  wluch  forms  the  substance 
of  clay,  until  at  last  it  assumes  the  familiar  appearance  of 
roofing  slate,  the  noblest  example  of  the  coherent  rocks. 
I  call  it  the  noblest,  as  being  the  nearest  to  the  crystallines, 
and  possessing  much  in  common  with  them.      Connected 

1  [Abo^e,  p.  Ida] 
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with  this  well-known  substance  are  aiormous  masses  of 
other  rocks,  more  or  less  resembling  it  in  character,  of 
which  the  following  are  universal  characteristics. 

§  2.   First     They  nearly  always,  as   just  said,  contain 
more  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  basis  of  clay,  Qi^^^^cter- 
than    the   crjrstalline   rocks;    and    they  can    be  MJet^^iSsusr 
scratched  or  crushed  with  much  greater  fSodlity.  ^^''**'*^- 
The  point  of  a    knife  will  trace  a    continuous  i-  sifftnea 
powdery  streak  upon  most  of  the  coherent  rocks ;  ^'*^'*' 
while  it  will  be  quite  powerless  against  a  large  portion  of 
the  granular  knots  in  the  crystallines.     Besides  this  actual 
softness    of   substance,  the    daty  coherents   are 
capable   of  very  fine   division    into    flakes,  not  ^^^^^^1^ 
irregularly  and  contortedly,  like  the  crystallines,  ^  ^^TS^l^ 
but  straightly,  so  as  to  leave  a  silky  lustre  on      ^'••'8 
the  sides  of  the  fragments,  as  in  roofing  slate  ;^  and  sepa* 
rating  with  great  ease,  yielding  to  a  slight  pressure  against 
the  edge.     Consequently,  althou^  the  slaty  coherents  tote 
capable   of  forming  large   and    bold   moimtains,    they   are 
liable  to  all  kinds  of  destruction  and  decay  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  the  crystallines;    giving  way  in  large  masses 
under  frost,  and    crumbling    into  heaps  of   flaky  rubbish, 
which  in  its  turn  dissolves  or  is  ground   down  into  im- 
palpable dust  or  mud,  and  carried  to  great  distances   by 
the  mountain  streams.     These  characters  render  the  slaty 
coherents  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  support  of  vegetation; 
and  as,  though  apparently  homogeneous,  they  usually  con- 
tain as  many  chemical  elements  as  the    crystallines,  they 
constitute  (as  fur  as  regards  the  immediate  nouridunent  of 
soils)  the  most  important  part  of  mountain  ranges. 

§  8.  I  have  already  often  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
apparent  connection,  of  brilliancy  of  colour  with 
vigour  of   life,  or  purity  of  substance.     This  is  J;J5S^ 
pre-eminently  the  case  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  ^eokmr. 

^  [In  one  of  his  copiee  for  revision,  Roakin  hmre  refers  the  reader  (as  already  in 
the  manrinal  summary)  to  the  passage  in  ch.  xi.  {  4  (p.  164)j  ^'Howerer  thin  the  bed 
may  be^"  etc.] 
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The  pei!fecti<m  with  which  the  partides  of  any  substance 
unite  in  crystallization,  oorresponds,  in  that  kingdom,  to 
the  vital  power  in  organic  nature;  and  it  is  a  universal 
law,  that  according  to  the  purity  of  any  substance,  and 
according  to  the  enefgy  of  its  crystallization,  is  its  beauty  or 
brightness.  Pure  earths  are  without  excepti<»i  white  when  in 
powder ;  and  the  same  earths  which  are  the  constituents  of 
clay  and  sand,  form,  when  crystallized,  the  emerald,  ruby, 
sapphire,  amethyst,  and  opaL  Darkness  and  dulness  of  colour 
are  the  universal  signs  ci  dissolution,  or  disorderly  mingling 
of  elements.* 

§  4.  Accordingly,  these  slaty  coherents,  being  usually 
composed  of  many  elements  imperfectly  united,  are  also 
for  the  most  part  grey,  black,  or  dull  purple;  those  which 
are  purest  and  hardest  verging  most  upon  purple,  and  some 
of  them  in  certain  lights  displaying  on  their  smooth  sides, 
very  beautiful  zones  and  changeful  spaces  of  grey,  russet, 
and  obscure  blue.  But  even  this  beauty  is  strictly  con- 
nected  with  their  preservation  of  such  finnness  of  form  as 
properly  belongs  to  them;  it  is  seen  chiefly  on  their  even 
and  siUcy  surfiices:  less,  in  comparison,  upon  their  brdcen 
edges,  and  is  lost  altogether  when  they  are  reduced  to 
powda.  They  then  form  a  dull  grey  dust,  or,  with  mois- 
ture, a  black  slime,  of  great  value  as  a  vegetative  earth, 
but  of  intense  ugliness  when  it  occurs  in  extended  spaces 
in  mountain  scenery.  And  thus  the  slaty  coherents  are 
often  employed  to  form  those  landscapes  of  which  the  pur^ 
pose  appears  to  be  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  honor 
and  pain,  as  a  foil  to  neighbouring  series  of  extreme 
beauty.  There  are  many  spots  among  the  inferior  ridges 
of  the  Alps,  such  as  the  Col  de  Ferret,  the  Col  d'Anteme, 
and  the  associated  ranges  of  the  Buet,  which,  thou^  com- 
manding prospects  of  great  nobleness,  are  themselves  very 
nearly  types  of  all  that  is  most  painful  to  the  human  mind. 

*  Compare  the  dote  of  {  11,  Chap,  in..  Vol.  III.,  and  here.  Chap,  m., 
S  tS.    [In  this  edition.  Vol  V.  p.  55,  and  above,  p.  68.] 
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Vast  wastes  of  mountain  ground,^  covered  here  and  there 
with  dull  grey  grass  or  moss,  but  breaking  continually  into 
black  banks  of  shattered  slate,  all  glistening  and  sodden 
with  slow  tricklings  of  clogged,  incapable  streams ;  the  snow 
water  oozing  through  them  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  spread- 
ing itself  in  creeping  stains  among  their  dust;  ever  and 
anon  a  shaking  here  and  there,  and  a  handful  or  two  of 
their  particles  or  flakes  trembling  down,  one  sees  not  why, 
into  more  total  dissolution;  leaving  a  few  jagged  teeth, 
like  the  edges  of  knives  eaten  away  by  vinegar,  projecting 
through  the  half-dislodged  mass  from  the  inner  rock,  keen 
enough  to  cut  the  hand  or  foot  that  rests  on  them,  yet 
crumbling  as  they  wound,  and  soon  sinking  again  into  the 
smooth,  slippery,  glutinous  heap,  looking  like  a  beach  of 
black  scales  of  dead  fish,  cast  ashore  from  a  poisonous  sea; 
and  sloping  away  into  the  foul  ravines,  branched  down  im- 
measurable slopes  of  barrenness,  where  the  winds  howl 
and  wander  continually,  and  the  snow  lies  in  wasted  and 
sonowfid  fields,  covered  with  sooty  dust,  that  collects  in 
streaks  and  stains  at  the  bottom  of  all  its  thawing  ripples, 
I  know  no  other  scenes  so  appalling  as  these  in  storm, 
or  so  wofiil  in  sunshine. 

§  5.  Where,  however,  these  same  rocks  exist  in  more 
favourable  positions,  that  is  to  say,  in  gentler  ^  oretu  power 
banks  and  at  lower  elevations,  they  form  a  ground  qfmppwiing 
for  the  most  luxuriant  v^fetation ;  and  the  valleys  ^^^^^^ 
of  Savoy  owe  to  them  some  of  their  loveliest  solitudes, — 
exquisitely  rich  pastures,  interspersed  with  arable  imd  orchard 
land,  and  shaded  by  groves  of  walnut  and  cherry.  Scenes 
of  this  kind,  and  of  that  just  described,  so  singularly  op- 
posed, and  apparently  brought  together  as  foils  to  each 
otiier,  are,  however,  peculiar  to  certain  beds  of  the  slaty 

*  [The  paaBage,  "There  are  many  spota  .  •  /'  down  to  the  end  of  §  5,  ii  §  36  in 
Firomdei  Aptttei  (1S75),  where  at  thia  point  Rnaldn  added  the  following  footnote : — 

''Thia  is  a  fourth  volume  paange, — and  I  will  venture  to  say  of  it,  aa 

Albert  DQrer,  when  he  was  pleased  with  his  work — that,  for  what  it  had  to 

do^  it  cannot  he  much  better  done.    It  ia  a  study  on  the  Col  de  Bonhomme." 

For  DCkrer's  saying,  see  also  VoL  XL  p.  14  a.    For  Ruakin's  impressiona  of  the  Col 

du  Bonhonune  in  1849,  see  Introdnetion  to  VoL  V.  p.  zziv.] 
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odierents,  which  are  both  vBst  in  devstion,  and  easy  of 
destructioiL  In  Wales  and  Scotland^  the  same  groups  of 
rocks  possess  far  greater  hardness,  while  they  attain  less 
deyation;  and  the  result  is  a  totally  diiferent  aspect  of 
sealery.  The  severity  of  the  dimate,  and  the  comparative 
durableness  of  the  rock,  forbid  the  rich  vegetation ;  but  the 
exposed  summits,  though  barren,  are  not  subject  to  laws 
of  destruction  so  rapid  and  fearful  as  in  Switzerland;  and 
the  natural  colour  of  the  rock  is  oftener  developed  in  the 
purples  and  greys  which,  mingled  with  the  heatha,  form 
the  principal  dements  of  the  deep  and  beautiful  distant  blue 
oi  the  British  hills.  Their  gentler  mountain  streams  also 
permit  the  beds  of  rock  to  remain  in  firm,  though  £uitastic, 
forms  along  their  banks,  and  the  gradual  acticm  of  the 
cascades  and  eddies  upon  the  slaty  deavage  produces  many 
pieces  of  for^pround  scenery  to  which  higher  hills  can  pre- 
sent no  paralld.  Of  these  peculiar  conditions  we  shall  have 
to  speak  at  length  in  another  place. 

§  6.  As  fiir  as  r^fards  ministry  to  the  purposes  of  man, 
the  slaty  coherents  are  of  somewhat  more  value 
Hantoof^H-  than  the  slaty  cr3rstallines.  Most  of  them  can 
S^'aw^  be  used  in  Ae  same  way  for  rough  buildings, 
while  they  furnish  finer  plates  or  sheets  for  roof- 
ing. It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  estimate  the  exact 
importance  of  their  educational  influence  in  the  form  of 
drawing-slate.  For  sculpture  they  are,  of  course,  altogether 
unfit,  but  I  believe  certain  finer  conditions  of  them  are 
employed  for  a  dark  ground  in  Florentine  mosaic. 

§  7.  It  remains  only  to  be  noticed,  that  the  direction  of 
the  lamination  (or  separation  into  small  folia)  is,  in  these 
rocks,  not  always,  nor  even  often,  indicative  of  the  true 
direction  of  their  larger  beds.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary 
for  the  reader  to  enter  into  questions  of  such  complicated 
nature  as  those  which  bdong  to  the  study  of  slaty  cleavage ; 
and  only  a  few  points,  which  I  could  not  pass  over,  are 
noted  in  the  Appendix ;  ^  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  here, 

^  [Appendix  iL,  p.  47^] 
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that  all  rocks,  however  constituted,  or  however  disposed, 
have  certain  ways  of  breaking  in  one  direction  ratha  than 
another,  and  separating  themselves  into  blocks  by  means 
of  smooth  cracks  or  fissures,  technically  called  joints,  which 
often  influence  their  forms  more  than  either  the  position 
of  their  beds,  or  their  slaty  lamination;  and  always  are 
conspicuous  in  their  weathered  masses.  Of  these,  however, 
as  it  would  be  wearisome  to  enter  into  more  detail  at  pre- 
sent, I  rather  choose  to  speak  incidentally,  as  we  meet  with 
examples  of  their  results  in  the  scen^y  we  have  to  study 
more  particularly. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

OP  THE  MATERIALS  OP  MOUNTAINS  :—POURTHLY, 
COMPACT  COHERENTS 

§  1.  This  group  of  rocks,  the  last  we  have  to  examine, 
is,  as  far  as  respects  geographical  extent  and  usefulness  to 
the  human  race,  more  important  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing ones.  It  forms  the  greater  part  of  all  low  hiUs  and 
uplands  throughout  the  world,  and  supplies  the  most  valu- 
able materials  for  building  and  sculpture,  being  distinguished 
from  the  group  of  the  slaty  coherents  by  its  incapability  of 
being  separated  into  thin  sheets.  All  the  rocks  belonging 
to  the  group  break  irregularly,  like  loaf  sugar  or  dried  clay. 
Some  of  them  are  composed  of  hardened  calcareous  matter, 
and  are  known  as  limestone;  others  are  merely  hardened 
sand,  and  are  called  freestone  or  sandstone;  and  others, 
appearing  to  consist  of  dried  mud  or  clay,  are  of  less 
general  importance,  and  receive  different  names  in  different 
localities. 

§  2.  Among  these  rocks,  the  foremost  position  is,  of 
course,  occupied  by  the  great  group  of  the  marbles,  of  which 
the  substance  appears  to  have  been  prepared  expressly  in 
order  to  afford  to  human  art  a  perfect  means  of  carrying 
out  its  purposes.^  They  are  of  exactly  the  necessary  hard- 
ness,— ^neither  so  soft  as  to  be  incapable  of  maintaining 
themselves  in  delicate  forms,  nor  so  hard  as  always  to 
require  a  blow  to  give  effect  to  the  sculptor's  touch;  the 
mere  pressure  of  his  chisel  produces  a  certain  effect  upon 
them.  The  colour  of  the  white  varieties  is  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  owing  to  the  partial  translucency  of  the  pure  rock ; 

^  [On  thia  rabjact  compare  p.  143,  above.] 
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and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  most  wonderful  ordi- 
nance,— one  of  the  most  marked  pieces  of  pmpose  in  the 
creation, — ^that  all  the  variegated  kinds  should  be  compara- 
tively opaque,  so  as  to  set  off  the  colour  on  the  surface, 
while  the  white,  which  if  it  had  been  opaque  would  have 
looked  somewhat  coarse  (as,  for  instance,  common  chalk 
does),  is  rendered  just  translucent  enough  to  give  an  im- 
pression  of  extreme  purity,  but  not  so  translucent  as  to 
interfere  in  the  least  with  the  distinctness  of  any  forms  into 
which  it  is  wrought.  The  colours  of  variegated  marbles 
are  also  for  the  most  part  very  beautiful,  especially  those 
composed  of  purple,  amber,  and  green,  with  white;  and 
there  seems  to  be  something  notably  attractive  to  the 
human  mind  in  the  vague  and  veined  labyrinths  of  their 
arrangements.  They  are  farther  marked  as  the  prepared 
material  for  human  work  by  the  dependence  of  their  beauty 
on  smoothness  of  surface ;  for  their  veins  are  usually  seen 
but  dimly  in  the  native  rock;  and  the  colours  they  assume 
under  the  action  of  weather  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
crystallines:  it  is  not  imtil  wrought  and  polished  by  man 
that  they  show  their  character.  Finally,  they  do  not  de- 
compose. The  exterior  surface  is  sometimes  destroyed  by 
a  sort  of  mechanical  disruption  of  its  outer  flakes,  but  rarely 
to  the  extent  in  which  such  action  takes  place  in  other 
rocks ;  and  the  most  delicate  sculptures,  if  executed  in  good 
marble,  will  remain  for  ages  undeteriorated. 

§  8.  Quarries  of  marble  are,  however,  rare,  and  we  owe 
the  greatest  part  of  the  good  architecture  of  this  world 
to  the  more  ordinary  limestones  and  sandstones,  easily  ob- 
tainable in  blocks  of  considaable  size,  and  capable  of  being 
broken,  sawn,  or  sculptured  with  ease ;  the  colour,  generally 
grey,  or  warm  red  (the  yellow  and  white  varieties  becoming 
grey  with  age),  being  exactly  that  which  will  distinguish 
buildings  by  an  agreeable  contrast  from  the  vegetation  by 
which  they  may  be  surrounded. 

To  these  inferior  conditions  of  the  compact  coherents 
we   owe   also  the   greater  part  of  the  pretty  scenery    of 
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the  inhabited  globe.  The  sweet  winding  valleys,  with  peep- 
ing cliffs  on  either  side;  the  light,  irregular  wandoings 
of  broken  streamlets;  tlie  knolls  and  slopes  covered  with 
rounded  woods;  the  narrow  ravines,  carpeted  with  green- 
sward, and  haunted  by  traditions  of  fiiiry  or  gnome;  the 
jutting  crags,  crowned  by  the  castle  or  watch-tower;  the 
white  sea-cliff*  and  sheep-fed  down;  the  long  succession  of 
coteaux,  sunburnt  and  bristling  with  vines,*— all  these  owe 
whatever  they  have  of  simple  beauty  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  group  of  rocks  of  which  we  are  speaking;  a  group 
which,  though  occasionally  found  in  mountain  masses  of 
magnificent  form  and  size,  is  on  the  whole  characterized  by 
a  comparative  smallness  of  scale,  and  a  tendency  to  display 
itself  less  in  true  mountains  than  in  elevated  downs  or 
plains,  through  which  winding  valleys,  more  or  less  deq>, 
are  cut  by  the  action  of  the  streams. 

§  4.  It  has  been  said  that  this  group  of  rocks  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  incapability  of  hemg  separated  into  sheets. 
This  is  only  true  oi  it  in  small  portions,  for  it  is  usually 
deposited  in  beds  or  layers  of  irregular  thickness,  whidi 
are  easily  separable  from  each  other;  and  when,  as  not 
unfrequently  happens,  some  of  these  beds  are  only  half 
an  inch  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  the  rock  appears 
to  break  into  flat  plates  like  a  slaty  coherent.  But  this 
appearance  is  deceptive.  However  thin  the  bed  may  be, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  is  in  its  own  substance  compact, 
and  not  separable  into  two  other  beds;  but  the  true  slaty 
coherents  possess  a  delicate  slatiness  of  structure,  carried 
into  their  most  minute  portions,  so  that  however  thin  a 
piece  of  them  may  be,  it  is  usually  possible,  if  we  have 
instruments  fine  enough,  to  separate  it  into  two  still  thinner 
flakes.  As,  however,  the  slaty  and  compact  crystallines,  so 
also  the  slaty  and  compact  coherents  pass  into  each  other 
by  subtle  gradations,  and  present  many  intermediate  con- 
ditions, very  obscure  and  indefinable. 

§  5.  I  said  just  now  that  the  colours  of  the  compact 
coherents  were  usually  such  as  would  pleasantly  distinguish 
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buildings  from  vegetation.  They  are  so;  but,  considered 
as  abstract  hues,  are  yet  far  less  agreeable  than  those  of 
the  nobler  and  older  rocks.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
as  these  inferior  rocks  are  the  materials  with  which  we 
usually  build,  they  form  the  ground  of  the  idea  suggested 
to  most  men's  minds  by  the  word  ''stone,"  and  there- 
fore the  general  term  "stone-colour"  is  used  in  common 
parlance  as  expressive  of  the  hue  to  which  the  compact 
coherents  for  tiie  moat  part  approximate.  By  stone-colour 
I  suppose  we  all  understand  a  sort  of  tawny  grey,  with  too 
much  yellow  in  it  to  be  called  cold,  and  too  little  to  be 
called  warm.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  over  enormous 
districts  of  Europe,  composed  of  what  are  technically  known 
as  ''Jura"  and  "mountain"  limestones,  and  various  pale 
sandstones,  such  is  generally  the  colour  of  any  freshly 
broken  rock  which  peeps  out  along  the  sides  of  their  gentler 
hills.  It  becomes  a  little  greyer  as  it  is  coloured  by  time, 
but  never  reaches  anything  like  the  noble  hues  of  the  gneiss 
and  slate;  the  very  lichens  which  grow  upon  it  are  poorer 
and  paler;  and  although  the  deep  wood  mosses  will  some- 
times bury  it  altogether  in  golden  cushions,  the  minor 
mosses,  whose  office  is  to  decorate  and  chequer  the  rodks 
without  concealing  them,  are  always  more  meagrely  set  on 
these  limestones  than  on  the  crystallines. 

§  6.  I  never  have  had  time  to  examine  and  throw  into 
classes  the  varieties  of  the  mosses  which  grow  on  the  two 
kinds  of  rock,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
there  are  really  numerous  differences  between  the  species, 
or  whether  they  only  grow  more  luxuriantly  on  the  crystal- 
lines than  on  the  coherents.  But  this  is  certain,  that  on 
the  broken  rocks  of  the  foregroimd  in  the  crystalline  groups 
the  mosses  seem  to  set  themselves  consentfiilly  and  de- 
liberately to  the  task  of  producing  the  most  exquisite 
harmonies  of  colour  in  their  power.  They  will  not  conceal 
the  form  of  the  rock,  but  will  gather  over  it  in  little  brown 
bosses,  like  small  cushions  of  velvet  made  of  mixed  threads 
of  dark  ruby  silk  and  gold,  rounded  over  more  subdued 
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films  of  white  and  grey»  with  lightly  crisped  and  curled 
edges  like  hoar  frost  on  fallen  leaves,  and  minute  clusters 
of  upright  orange  stalks  with  pointed  caps,  and  fibres  of 
deep  green,  and  gold,^  and  faint  purple  passing  into  black, 
all  woven  together,  and  following  with  unimaginable  fine- 
ness of  gentle  growth  the  undulation  of  the  stone  they 
cherish,  until  it  is  charged  with  colour  so  that  it  can  receive 
no  more;  and  instead  of  looking  rugged,  or  cold,  or  stem, 
as '  anything  that  a  rock  is  held  to  be  at  heart,  it  seems  to 
be  clothed  with  a  soft,  dark  leopard  skin,  embroidered  with 
arabesque  of  purple  and  silver.  But  in  the  lower  ranges 
this  is  not  so.  The  mosses  grow  in  more  independent 
spots,  not  in  such  a  clinging  and  tender  way  over  the 
whole  surface;  the  lichens  are  &r  poorer  and  fewer;  and 
the  colour  of  the  stone  itself  is  seen  more  frequently; 
altered,  if  at  all,  only  into  a  little  chiller  grey  than  when 
it  is  freshly  broken.  So  that  a  limestone  landscape  is  apt 
to  be  dull  and  cold  in  general  tone,  with  some  aspect  even 
of  barrenness.  The  sandstones  are  much  richer  in  vegeta- 
tion :  there  are,  perhaps,  no  scenes  in  our  own  island  more 
interesting  than  the  wooded  dingles  which  traverse  them, 
the  red  rocks  glowing  out  on  either  side,  and  shelving  down 
into  the  pools  of  their  deep  brown  rivers,  as  at  Jedburgh 
and  Langholme;  the  steep  oak  copses  climbing  the  banks, 
the  paler  plumes  of  birch  shaking  themselves  free  into  the 
light  of  the  sky  above,  and  the  few  arches  of  the  monastery 
where  the  fields  in  the  glen  are  greenest,  or  the  stones  of 
the  border  tower  where  its  cliffs  are  steepest,  rendering 
both  field  and  cliff  a  thousandfold  more  dear  to  the  heart 
and  sight.  But  deprived  of  such  associations,  and  com- 
pared in  their  mere  natural  beauty  with  the  ravines  of  the 
central  ranges,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  even  the 
loveliest  passages  of  such  scenery  are  imperfect  and  poor 
in  foreground  colour.      And  at  first  there  would   seem  to 

^  rRoftkiii  here  notes  in  the  nuffgin  of  one  of  hie  copiee  "  Dew  on  a  lichen."] 

'  [So  in  all  eds.  and  apparently  in  the  MS.,  but  the  sense  seems  to  require  ^^or."] 
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be  an  unfairness  in  this,  unlike  the  usual  system  of  com- 
pensation which  so  often  manifests  itself  throughout  nature. 
The  higher  mountains  have  their  scenes  of  power  and  vast- 
ness,  their  blue  precipices  and  cloud-like  snows :  why  should 
they  also  have  the  best  and  fairest  colours  given  to  their 
foreground  rocks,  and  overburden  the  human  mind  with 
wonder;  while  the  less  majestic  scenery,  tempting  us  to  the 
observance  of  details  for  which  amidst  the  higher  mountains 
we  had  no  admiration  left,  is  yet,  in  the  beauty  of  those 
very  details,  as  inferior  as  it  is  in  scale  of  magnitude? 

§  7*  I  believe  the  answer  must  be,  simply,  that  it  is  not 
good  for  man  to  live  among  what  is  most  beautiful; — ^that 
he  is  a  creature  incapable  of  satisfaction  by  anjiliing  upon 
earth;  and  that  to  allow  him  habitually  to  possess,  in  any 
kind  whatsoever,  the  utmost  that  earth  can  give,  is  the 
surest  way  to  cast  him  into  lassitude  or  discontent. 

If  the  most  exquisite  orchestral  music  could  be  continued 
without  a  pause  for  a  series  of  years,  and  children  were 
brought  up  and  educated  in  the  room  in  which  it  was  per- 
petuiJly  resounding,  I  believe  their  enjoyment  of  music,  or 
understanding  of  it,  would  be  very  small.  And  an  accu- 
rately parallel  effect  seems  to  be  produced  upon  the  powers 
of  contemplation,  by  the  redundant  and  ceaseless  loveliness 
of  the  high  mountain  districts.  The  faculties  are  paralyzed 
by  the  abundance,  and  cease,  as  we  before  noticed  of  the 
imagination,^  to  be  capable  of  excitement,  except  by  other 
subjects  of  interest  than  those  which  present  themselves  to 
the  eye.  So  that  it  is,  in  reality,  better  for  mankind  that 
the  forms  of  their  common  landscape  should  offer  no  violent 
stimulus  to  the  emotions,— that  the  gentle  upland,  browned 
by  the  bending  furrows  of  the  plough,  and  the  fresh  sweep 
of  the  chalk  down,  and  the  narrow  winding  of  the  copse- 
clad  dingle,  should  be  more  frequent  scenes  of  human  life 
than  the  Arcadias  of  cloud-capped  mountain  or  luxuriant 
vale ;  and  that,  while  humbler  (though  always  infmite)  sources 

^  [See  in  the  preceding  volame,  ch«  x.  §  li,  p^  182.] 
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of  interest  aie  givoi  to  each  of  us  around  the  homes  to 
which  we  aie  restrained  for  the  greater  part  of  our  lives, 
these  mightier  and  stranger  glories  should  become  the  ob- 
jects of  adventure, — at  once  the  cynosures  of  the  fancies 
of  childhood,  and  themes  of  the  happy  m^noiy,  and  the 
winter's  tale  of  age. 

§  8.  Nor  is  it  always  that  the  inferiority  is  felt»  For,  so 
natural  is  it  to  the  human  heart  to  fix  itself  in  hc^  rather 
than  in  present  possession,  and  so  subtle  is  the  charm 
which  the  imagination  casts  over  what  is  distant  or  denied, 
that  there  is  often  a  more  touching  power  in  the  scenes 
which  contain  far-away  promise  of  scMnething  greater  than 
themselves,  than  in  those  which  exhaust  the  treasures  and 
powers  of  Nature  in  an  unconquerable  and  excellent  ^ory, 
leaving  nothing  more  to  be  by  the  jfoncy  pictured,  or 
pursued. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  district  in  the  wcMtld  more 
calculated  to  illustrate  this  power  of  the  expectant  imagi- 
nation, than  that  which  surrounds  the  city  of  Friboiug 
in  Switzerland,  extending  from  it  towards  Beme.^  It  is 
of  grey  sandstone,  considerably  elevated,  but  fwesenting  no 
object  of  striking  interest  to  the  passing  traveller:  so  that, 
as  it  is  generally  seen  in  the  course  of  a  hasty  joum^  from 
the  Bernese  Alps  to  those  of  Savoy,  it  is  rarely  rqpurded 
with  any  other  sensation  than  that  of  weariness,  all  the  mare 
painful  because  accompanied  with  reaction  from  the  high 
excitement  caused  by  the  splendour  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land.  The  traveller,  footsore,  feverish,  and  satiated  with 
glacier  and  precipice,  Ues  back  in  the  comer  of  the  diligence, 
perceiving  Uttle  more  than  that  the  road  is  winding  and 
hilly,  and  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  cultivated 
and  tame.  Let  him,  however,  only  do  this  tame  country 
the  justice  of  staying  in  it  a  few  days,  until  his  mind  has 
recovered  its  tone,  and  take  one  or  two  lopg  walks  through 
its  fields,  and  he  will  have  other  thoughts  of  it.     It  is,  as 

^  [For  Roskin'i  iojoitni  in  this  region,  we  Intiodaetion  to  preceding  foliune^ 
p.  xzjdL] 
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I  said,  an  undulating  district  of  grey  sandstone,  never  at- 
taining any  considerable  heiglit,  but  having  enough  of  the 
mountain  spirit  to  throw  itself  into  continual  succession  of 
bold  slope  and  dale;  elevated,  also,  just  far  enou^  above 
the  sea  to  render  the  pine  a  frequent  forest  tree  along  its 
irregular  ridges.  Through  this  elevated  tract  the  river  cuts 
its  way  in  a  ravine  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  which  winds  for  leagues  between  the  gentle  hills, 
unthought  of,  until  its  edge  is  approached;  and  then  sud- 
denly, through  the  boughs  of  the  firs,  the  eye  perceives, 
beneath,  the  green  and  gliding  stream,  and  the  broad  walls 
of  sandstone  cliff  that  form  its  banks ;  hollowed  out  where 
the  river  leans  against  them,  as  it  turns,  into  perilous  over^ 
hanging ;  and,  on  the  other  shore,  at  the  same  spots,  leaving 
little  breadths  of  meadow  between  them  and  the  water,  half- 
overgrown  with  thicket,  deserted  in  their  sweetness,  inacces- 
sible from  above,  and  rarely  visited  by  any  curious  wanderers 
along  the  hardly  traceable  footpatii  which  struggles  for 
existence  baieath  the  rocks.  And  there  the  river  ripples, 
and  eddies,  and  murmurs  in  an  utter  solitude.  It  is  pass- 
ing through  the  midst  of  a  thickly  peopled  country;  but 
never  was  a  stream  so  lonely.  The  feeblest  and  most  hr- 
away  torrent  among  the  high  hills  has  its  companions:  the 
goats  browse  beside  it;  and  the  traveller  drinks  firom  it, 
and  passes  over  it  with  his  staff;  and  the  peasant  traces  a 
new  channel  for  it  down  to  his  mill-wheel.  But  this  stream 
has  no  companions:  it  flows  on  in  an  infinite  seclusion,  not 
secret  nor  threatening,  but  a  quietness  of  sweet  daylight  and 
open  air — a  broad  space  of  tender  and  deep  desolateness, 
drooped  into  repose  out  of  the  midst  of  human  labour  and 
life;  the  waves  plashing  lowly,  with  none  to  hear  them; 
and  the  wild  birds  building  in  the  boughs,  with  none  to 
fray  them  away;  and  the  soft,  fragrant  herbs  rising,  and 
breathing,  and  fading,  with  no  hand  to  gather  them; — and 
yet  all  bright  and  bare  to  the  clouds  above,  and  to  the 
fresh  fall  of  the  passing  sunshine  and  pure  rain. 

§  9.  But  above  the  brows  of  those  scarped  diffs,  all  is 
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in  an  instant  changed.  A  few  steps  only  beyond  the  firs 
that  stretch  their  branches,  angular,  and  wild,  and  white, 
like  forks  of  lightning,  into  the  air  of  the  ravine,  and  we 
are  in  an  arable  country  of  the  most  perfect  richness;  the 
swathes  of  its  com  glowing  and  burning  from  field  to  field ; 
its  pretty  hamlets  all  vivid  with  fruitful  orchards  and 
flowery  gardens,  and  goodly  with  steep-roofed  storehouse 
and  bam;  its  well-kept,  hard,  park-like  roads  rising  and 
£dling  from  hillside  to  hillside,  or  disappearing  among  brown 
banks  of  moss,  and  thickets  of  the  wild  raspberry  and  rose ; 
or  gleaming  through  lines  of  tall  trees,  half  glade,  half 
avenue,  where  the  gate  opens,  or  the  gateless  path  turns 
trustedly  aside,  imhindered,  into  the  garden  of  some  state- 
lier house,  surroimded  in  rural  pride  with  its  golden  hives 
and  carved  granaries,  and  irregular  domain  of  latticed  and 
espaliered  cottages,  gladdening  to  look  upon  in  their  deli- 
cate homeliness — delicate,  yet,  in  some  sort,  rude;  not  like 
our  English  homes — ^trim,  laborious,  formal,  irreproachable 
in  comfort;  but  with  a  peculiar  carelessness  and  largeness 
in  all  their  detail,  harmonizing  with  the  outlawed  loveli- 
ness of  thdr  country.  For  there  is  an  untamed  strength 
even  in  all  that  soft  and  habitable  land.  It  is,  indeed, 
gilded  with  com  and  fragrant  with  deep  grass,  but  it  is  not 
subdued  to  the  plough  or  to  the  scjrthe.  It  gives  at  its 
own  free  will, — it  seems  to  have  nothing  wrested  from  it 
nor  conquered  in  it.  It  is  not  redeemed  from  desertness, 
but  unrestrained  in  fruitfulness, — a  generous  land,  bright 
with  capricious  plenty,  and  laughing  from  vale  to  vale  in 
fitful  frilness,  kind  and  wild.  Nor  this  without  some  sterner 
element  mingled  in  the  heart  of  it.  For  along  all  its 
ridges  stand  the  dark  masses  of  innumerable  pines,^  taking 
no   part   in   its  gladness,  asserting  themselves  for  ever  as 

1  [§§  8  and  9  here  are  §  18  of  Frondei  Agretttt  (1875),  where  at  this  point  Raskin 
added  the  following  footnote : — 

''  Almost  the  only  pleasure  I  have,  myeelf,  in  re-reading  mv  old  books, 
is  my  sense  of  having  at  least  done  justice  to  the  pine.      Compare  the 
passage  in  this  book.  No.  47.*' 
No.  47  in  Fronde9  is  from  Modem  Patntert,  vol.  v.  pt  vi.  eh.  ix.  §§  7-9.] 
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fixed  shadows,  not  to  be  pierced  or  banished,  even  in  the 
intensest  sunlight;  fallen  flakes  and  fragments  of  the  night, 
stayed  in  their  solemn  squares  in  the  midst  of  all  the  rosy 
bendings  of  the  orchard  boughs,  and  yellow  effulgence  of 
the  harvest,  and  tracing  themselves  in  black  network  and 
motionless  fringes  against  the  blanched  blue  of  the  horizon 
in  its  saintly  deamess.  And  yet  they  do  not  sadden  the 
landscape,  but  seem  to  have  been  set  there  chiefly  to  show 
how  bright  everything  else  is  around  them;  and  all  the 
clouds  look  of  purer  silver,  and  all  the  air  seems  filled  with 
a  whiter  and  more  Uving  sunshine,  where  they  are  pierced 
by  the  sable  points  of  the  pines;  and  all  the  pastures  look 
of  more  glowing  green,  where  they  run  up  between  the 
purple  trunks;  and  the  sweet  field  footpaths  skirt  the 
edges  of  the  forest  for  the  sake  of  its  shade,  sloping  up 
and  down  about  the  slippery  roots,  and  losing  themselves 
every  now  and  then  hopelessly  among  the  violets,  and 
ground  ivy,  and  brown  sheddings  of  the  fibrous  leaves; 
and,  at  last,  plunging  into  some  open  aisle  where  the  light, 
through  the  distant  stems,  shows  that  there  is  a  chance 
of  coming  out  again  on  the  other  side;  and  coming  out, 
indeed,  in  a  little  while,  firom  the  scented  darkness,  into 
the  dazzling  air  and  marvellous  landscape,  that  stretches 
still  farther  and  fiarther  in  new  wilfulnesses  of  grove  and 
garden,  until  at  last  the  craggy  mountains  of  the  Sim- 
menthal  rise  out  of  it,  sharp  into  the  rolling  of  the  southern 
clouds. 

§  10.  I  believe,  for  general  development  of  human  in- 
tell^ience  and  sensibility,  country  of  this  kind  is  about  the 
most  perfect  that  exists.  A  richer  landscape,  as  that  of 
Italy,  enervates,  or  causes  wantonness;  a  poorer  contracts 
the  conceptions,  and  hardens  the  temperament  of  both 
mind  and  body;  and  one  more  curiously  or  prominently 
beautiful  deadens  the  sense  of  beauty.  Even  what  is  here 
of  attractiveness, — ^far  exceeding,  as  it  does,  that  of  most 
of  the  thickly-peopled  districts  of  the  temperate  zone, — 
seems  to  act   harmfully  on  the   poetical   character  of  the 
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Swiss;  but  take  its  inhaUtants  all  in  all,  as  with  deep 
love  and  stem  penetration  they  are  painted  in  the  worfe 
of  their  principal  writer,  Grottbelf,^  and  I  believe  we  shall 
not  easily  find  a  peasantry  which  would  completely  sustain 
comparison  with  them.' 

§  11.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
pact coherent  rocks  are  appointed  to  form  the  greatest  part 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  by  then-  utility,  and  easily  chaD^^ 
and  governed  qualities,  to  tempt  man  to  dwell  among  them ; 
being,  however,  in  countries  not  definitely  moimtainous, 
usufidly  covered  to  a  certain  depth  by  those  beds  of  l<x>se 
gravel  and  sand  to  which  we  agree  to  give  the  name  of 
diluvium.  There  is  nothing  which  will  require  to  be  noted 
respecting  these  last,  except  the  fbrms  into  which  they  axe 
brought  by  the  action  of  water;  and  the  account  of  these 
belongs  properly  to  the  branch  of  inquiry  which  follows 
next  in  the  order  we  proposed  to  ourselves,  namely,  that 
touching  the  sculpture  of  mountains,  to  which  it  will  be 
best  to  devote  some  separate  chapters;  this  only  h&ng 
noted  in  conclusion  respecting  the  various  rocks  whose  nature 
we  have  been  describing,  that  out  of  the  entire  series  of 
them  we  may  obtain  almost  every  colour  pleasant  to  human 
sight,  not  the  less  so  for  being  generally  a  little  softened  or 
saddened.  Thus  we  have  beautiAil  subdued  reds,  reaching 
tones  of  deep  purple,  in  the  porphyries,  and  of  pale  rose 
colour,  in  the  granites;  every  kmd  of  silvery  and  leaden 
grey,  passing  into  purple,  in  the  slates;  deep  green,  and 
every  hue  of  greenish  grey,  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  ser- 
pentines; rich  orange,  and  golden  brown,  in  the  gneiss; 
black  in  the  lias  limestones;  and  all  these,  together  with 

^  [Albert  BitdiM  (1797-1864),  who  wrote  wider  the  pBeadomrm  of  Jeiemuia 
Gotthelf.  Raskin  was  presently  to  bring  his  principal  book  before  the  English 
reader ;  see  the  Pre£ue  (reprinted  in  a  later  volame)  to  Mrs.  Firth's  translation 
of  UMe  the  Farm  aerwmt.  He  refers  to  this  and  other  books  by  Gotthelf  in  Modem 
PairUere,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  oh.  zi.  §  24.  For  later  references  to  Gotthelf,  see  Note*  on 
hU  J)rawi$ufs  kjf  Turner  (under  6  b.),  and  Fare  Clawgera,  Letters  90,  34,  66,  61, 
62,  91,  94.] 

'  rin  one  of  his  copies  for  revision  Ruskin  marks  this  passage  as  requiring  a  "  note 
modifying."] 
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pure  white,  in  the  marbles.  One  colour  only  we  hardly 
ever  get  in  an  exposed  rock — ^that  dull  brown  which  we 
noticed  above,  in  speaking  of  colour  generally,  as  the  most 
repulsive  of  all  hues ;  every  approximation  to  it  is  softened 
by  nature,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  into  a  purple 
grey.  All  this  can  hardly  be  otherwise  interpreted,  than 
as  prepared  for  the  delight  and  recreation  of  man;  and  I 
trust  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  these  beneficent 
and  beautiful  gifts  of  colour  may  be  rightly  felt  and  wisely 
employed,  and  when  the  variegated  fronts  of  our  houses 
may  render  the  term  "  stone  colour  "  as  little  definite  in  the 
mind  of  the  architect  as  that  of  "flower  colour"  would  be 
to  the  horticulturist. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

OF  THE  SCULPTURE  OF  MOUNTAINS :— FIRST,  THE 
LATERAL  RANGES 

§  1.  Close  beside  the  path  by  which  travellers  ascend  the 
Montanvert  from  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  on  the  right 
hand,  where  it  first  begins  to  rise  among  the  pines,  there 
descends  a  small  stream  from  the  foot  of  the  granite  peak 
known  to  the  guides  as  the  Aiguille  Charmoz.  It  is  con* 
cealed  from  the  traveller  by  a  thicket  of  alder,  and  its 
murmur  is  hardly  heard,  for  it  is  one  of  the  weakest  streams 
of  the  valley.  But  it  is  a  constant  stream ;  fed  by  a  per- 
manent though  small  glacier,  and  continuing  to  flow  even 
to  the  close  of  the  summer,  when  more  copious  torrents, 
depending  only  on  the  melting  of  the  lower  snows,  have 
left  their  beds  '^  stony  channeLs  in  the  sun/' 

I  suppose  that  my  readers  must  be  generally  aware  that 
glaciers  are  masses  of  ice  in  slow  motion,  at  the  rate  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  inches  a  day,  and  that  the  stones  which 
are  caught  between  them  and  the  rocks  over  which  they 
pass,  or  which  are  embedded  in  the  ice  and  dragged  along 
by  it  over  those  rocks,  are  of  course  subjected  to  a  crushing 
and  grinding  power  altogether  unparalleled  by  any  other 
force  in  constant  action.  The  dust  to  which  these  stones 
are  reduced  by  the  friction  is  carried  down  by  the  streams 
which  flow  from  the  melting  glacier,  so  that  the  water 
which  in  the  morning  may  be  pure,  owing  what  little 
strength  it  has  chiefly  to  the  rock  springs,  is  in  the  after- 
noon not  only  increased  in  volume,  but  whitened  with  dis- 
solved dust  of  granite,  in   proportion  to   the  heat  of  the 
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preceding  hours  of  the  day,  and  to  the  power  and  size  of 
the  glacier  which  feeds  it. 

§  2.  The  long  drought  which  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1854,  sealing  every  source  of  waters  except 
these  perpetual  ones,  left  the  torrent  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, and  such  others,  in  a  state  peculiarly  favourable  to 
observance  of  their  least  action  on  the  mountains  from 
which  they  descend.  They  were  entirely  limited  to  their 
own  ice  fountains,  and  the  quantity  of  powdered  rock 
which  they  brought  down  was,  of  course,  at  its  minimum, 
being  nearly  unmingled  with  any  earth  derived  from  the 
dissolution  of  softer  soil,  or  vegetable  mould,  by  rains. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  warm  day  in  September, 
when  the  torrent  had  reached  its  average  maximum  strength 
for  the  day,  I  filled  an  ordinary  Bordeaux  wine-flask  with 
the  water  where  it  was  least  turbid.^  From  this  quart  of 
water  I  obtained  twenty-four  grains  of  sand  and  sediment, 
more  or  less  fine.  I  cannot  estimate  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  stream;  but  the  runlet  of  it  at  which  I  filled  the 
flask  was  giving  about  two  hundred  bottles  a  minute,  or 
rather  more,  carrying  down  therefore  about  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  powdered  granite  every  minute.  This  would 
be  forty-five  pounds  an  hour;  but  aUowing  for  the  inferior 
power  of  the  stream  in  the  cooler  periods  of  the  day,  and 
taking  into  consideration,  on  the  other  side,  its  increased 
power  in  rain,  we  may,  I  think,  estimate  its  average  hour's 
work  at  twenty-eight  or  thirty  pounds,  or  a  hundredweight 
every  four  hours.  By  this  insignificant  nmlet,  therefore, 
some  four  inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep,  rather  more 
than  two  tons  of  the  substance  of  the  Mont  Blanc  are 
displaced,  and  carried  down  a  certain  distance  every  week; 
and  as  it  is  only  for  three  or  four  months  that  the  flow  of 
the  stream  is  checked  by  jGrost,  we  may  certainly  allow 
eighty  tons  for  the  mass  which  it  annually  moves. 

^  [For  a  reference  to  theee  ezperimentt — ''weighing  the  minute-burden  of  euid 
in  the  ftreams  of  Chmmoani" — see  the  Epilogue  to  The  Stanet  qf  Veniee,  Vol.  XI. 
P-2W.1 
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§  8.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  any  calculation 
of  the  relation  borne  by  this  runlet  to  the  great  torrents 
which  descend  from  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  into  the 
valley  of  Chamouni/  To  call  it  the  thousandth  part  of 
the  glacier  waters,  would  give  a  ludicrous  under-estimate 
of  their  total  power ;  but  even  so  calling  it,  we  should  find 
for  result  that  eighty  thousand  tons  of  mountain  must  be 
yearly  transformed  into  drifted  sand,  and  carried  down  a 
certain  distance.^  How  much  greater  than  this  is  the 
actual  quantity  so  transformed  I  cannot  tell;  but  take  this 
quantity  as  certain,  and  consider  that  tliis  represents  merely 
the  results  of  the  labour  of  the  constant  summer  streams, 
utterly  irrespective  of  all  sudden  falls  of  stones  and  of 
masses  of  mountain  (a  smgle  thunderbolt  will  sometimes 
leave  a  scar  on  the  flank  of  a  soft  rock,  looking  like  a 
trench  for  a  railroad) ;  and  we  shall  then  begin  to  apprehend 
something  of  the  operation  of  the  great  laws  of  change, 
which  are  the  conditions  of  all  material  existence,  howeva 
apparently  enduring.  The  hills,  which,  as  compared  with 
living  beings,  scan  "everlasting,***  are,  in  truth,  as  perishing 
as  they:  its  veins  of  flowing  foimtain  weary  the  moimtain 
heart,  a$  the  crimson  pulse  does  ours;  the  natural  force  of 
the  iron  crag  is  abated  in  its  appointed  time,  like  the 
strength  of  the  sinews  in  a  human  old  age;  and  it  is  but 

*  How  far,  is  another  question.  The  sand  which  the  stream  brings  from 
the  bottom  of  one  eddy  in  its  course,  it  throws  down  in  the  next ;  all  that 
is  proved  by  the  above  trial  is,  that  so  many  tons  of  material  are  annually 
carried  down  by  it  a  certain  number  of  feet. 


^  [§§  1^  here  form  with  some  abbreviations  §  30  of  Fronde$  Agrestet  (1875),  where 
at  this  point  Ruskin  added  the  following  footnote : — 

"1  have  slightly  modified  and  abridged  what  follows,  being  impatient 

of  its  prolixity,  as  well  as  ashamed  of  what  is  truly  called  the  ludicrous 

under-estimate  of  the  mass  of  the  larger  streams/' 

The  second  para^ph  of  S  1 — ^'I  suppose  that  my  readers  .  .  .  the  glacier  that 

feeds  it" — is  omitted;  and  at  the  present  point  after  the  words  ''the  valley  of 

Chamouni"  the  modified  and  abridged  text  reads  thus  : — 

"  1  but  take  this  quantity,  eighty  tons,  as  the  result  of  the  labour  of  a 
scarcely  noticeable  runlet  at  the  side  of  one  of  them,  utterly  irrespective  . . ."] 
'  [Genesis  xliz.  26.] 
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the  lapse  of  the  longer  years  of  decay  which,  in  the  sight 
of  its  Creator,  distinguishes  the  mountain  range  from  the 
moth  and  the  worm. 

§  4.  And  hence  two  questions  arise  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest From  what  first  created  forms  were  the  mountains 
brought  into  their  present  condition?  into  what  forms  will 
they  change  in  the  course  of  ages?  Was  the  wwld  an- 
ciently in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  than  it  is  now?  was 
it  less  or  more  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  the  human  race  ? 
and  are  the  changes  which  it  is  now  undergoing  favourable 
to  that  race  or  not  ?  The  present  confirmation  of  the  earth 
appears  dictated,  as  has  be^  shown  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, by  supreme  wisdom  and  kindness.  And  yet  its  former 
state  must  have  been  different  from  what  it  is  now;  as  its 
present  one  from  that  which  it  must  assume  hereafter.  Is 
this,  therefore,  the  earth's  prime  into  which  we  are  bom: 
or  is  it,  with  all  its  beauty,  only  the  wreck  of  Paradise  ? 

I  cannot  entangle  the  reader  in  the  intricacy  of  the 
inquiries  necessary  for  anything  like  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  these  questions*  But,  were  he  to  engage  in  such  in- 
quiries, their  result  would  be  his  strong  convicti<Hi  of  the 
earth's  having  been  brought  from  a  state  in  which  it  was 
utterly  uninhabitable  into  one  fitted  for  man; — of  its  hav- 
ing been,  when  first  inhabitable,  more  beautifrd  than  it  is 
now ;  and  of  its  gradually  tending  to  still  greater  inferiority 
of  aspect,  and  unfitness  for  abode.^ 

It  has,  indeed,  been  the  endeavour  of  some  geologists  to 
prove  that  destruction  and  renovation  are  continually  pro- 
ceeding simultaneously  in  mountains  as  well  as  in  organic 
creatures;  that  while  existing  eminences  are  being  slowly 
lowered,  others,  in  order  to  supply  their  place,  are  being 

^  [See,  however,  Etkie9  qfth$  Dust  (1866),  §  119,  where  Rutldn  reien  to  thk  MSMge 
as  containiiig  ''an  old  error."  He  ezphunt  the  perticahur  Dhenomena  of  which  he 
was  fhinking,  and  oonfirma  hia  iaipraauon  of  them ;  but,  lie  adda,  "  1  feel  mo^ 
atroDgly,  every  day,  that  no  evidence  to  be  collected  within  historical  periods  can 
be  accepted  as  any  dae  to  the  gnat  tendencies  of  geological  change ;  bat  that  the 
great  laws  which  never  fiul,  and  to  which  all  change  is  sabordinate,  appear  such  as 
to  accomplish  a  gradual  advance  to  lovelier  order,  and  more  calmly,  yet  more  deeply, 

▼I.  M 
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slowly  elevated;  and  that  what  is  lost  in  beauty  or  healthi- 
ness in  one  spot  is  gained  in  another.  But  I  cannot  assent 
to  such  a  conclusion.  Evidence  altogether  incontrovertible 
points  to  a  state  of  the  earth  in  which  it  could  be  tenanted 
only  by  lower  animals,  fitted  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  lived  by  peculiar  oiganizations.  From  this  state 
it  is  admitted  gradually  to  have  been  brought  into  that  in 
which  we  now  see  it ;  and  the  circiunstances  of  the  existing 
dispensaticm,  whatever  may  be  the  date  of  its  endurance, 
seem  to  me  to  point  not  less  clearly  to  an  end  than  to  an 
origin ;  to  a  creation,  when  **  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void,**^  and  to  a  close,  whoi  it  must  either  be  renovated 
or  destroyed. 

§  5.  In  one  sense,  and  in  one  only,  the  idea  of  a  con- 
tinuous order  of  things  is  admissible,  in  so  fiur  as  the 
phoiomena  which  introduced,  and  those  which  are  to  ter- 
minate, the  existing  dispensation,  may  have  been,  and  may 
in  future  be,  nothing  more  than  a  gigantic  development  of 
agencies  which  are  in  ccmtinual  operation  around  us.  The 
experience  we  possess  of  volcanic  agency  is  not  yet  Luge 
enough  to  enable  us  to  set  limits  to  its  force;  and  as  we 
see  the  rarity  of  subterraneous  action  generally  proportioned 
to  its  violence,  there  may  be  appointed,  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  convulsions  to  take  place  after  certain  epochs,  on 
a  scale  which  the  human  race  has  not  yet  lived  long  enough 
to  witness.  The  soft  silver  doud  which  writhes  innocently 
on  the  crest  of  Vesuvius,  rests  there  without  intermission; 
but  the  fury  which  la3rs  cities  in  sepulchres  of  lava  bursts 
forth  only  after  intervals  of  centuries ;  and  the  still  fiercer 
indignation  of  the  greater  volcanoes,  which  makes  half  the 
globe  vibrate  with  earthquake,  and  shrivels  up  whole  king- 
doms with  flame,  is  recorded  only  in  dim  distances  of  history ; 
so  that  it  is  not  irrational  to  admit  that  there  may  yet  be 
powers  dormant,  not  destroyed,  beneath  the  apparently  calm 
sur&ce  of  the  earth,  whose  date  of  rest  is  tiie  endurance 
of  the  human  race,  and  whose  date  of  action  must  be  that 

1  [GenetU  L  2.] 
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of  its  doom.  But  whether  such  colossal  agencies  are  indeed 
in  the  existing  order  of  things  or  not,  still  the  effective 
truth,  for  us,  is  one  and  the  same.  The  earth,  as  a  tor- 
mented and  trembling  ball,  may  have  rolled  in  space  for 
mjrriads  of  ages  before  hiunanity  was  fomied  from  its  dust ; 
and  as  a  devastated  ruin  it  may  continue  to  roll,  when  all 
that  human  dust  shall  again  have  been  mingled  with  ashes 
that  never  were  warmed  by  life,  or  polluted  by  sin.  .But 
for  us  the  intelligible  and  substantial  &ct  is  that  the  earth 
has  been  brought,  by  forces  we  know  not  of,  into  a  form 
fitted  for  our  habitation:  on  that  form  a  gradual,  but  de- 
structive, change  is  continually  taking  place,  and  the»  course 
of  that  change  points  clearly  to  a  period  when  it  will  no 
more  be  fitted  for  the  dwellmg-place  of  men. 

§  6.  It  is  therefore,  not  so  much  what  these  forms  of 
the  earth  actually  are,  as  what  they  are  continually  be- 
coming, that  we  have  to  observe:  nor  is  it  possible  thus 
to  observe  them  without  an  instinctive  reference  to  the  first 
state  out  of  which  they  have  been  brought.  The  existing 
torrent  has  dug  its  bed  a  thousand  feet  deep.  But  in 
what  form  was  the  mountain  originally  raised  which  gave 
that  torrent  its  track  and  power  ?  The  existing  pflnecipice  is 
wrought  into  towers  and  bastions  by  the  perpetual  fidl  of 
its  fragments.  In  what  form  did  it  stand  before  a  single 
fragment  fell  ? 

Yet  to  such  questions,  continually  suggesting  themselves, 
it  is  never  possible  to  give  a  complete  answer.  For  a  certain 
distance,  the  past  work  of  existing  forces  can  be  traced; 
but  there  gradually  the  mist  gathers,  and  the  footsteps  of 
more  gigantic  agencies  are  traceable  in  the  darkness;  and 
still,  as  we  endeavour  to  penetrate  frurther  and  farther  into 
departed  time,  the  thunder  of  the  Almighty  power  sounds 
louder  and  louder;  and  the  clouds  gather  broader  and  more 
fearfully,  until  at  last  the  Sinai  of  the  world  is  seen  alto- 
gether  upon  a  smoke,  and  the  fence  of  its  foot  is  reached, 
wMch  none  can  break  through.^ 

1  [Exodus  six.  18,  23,  24.] 
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§  7.  If,  therefore,  we  venture  to  advance  towards  the  spot 
where  the  dond  first  comes  down,  it  is  rather  with  the 
purpose  of  fully  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  doud,  than 
of  entering  into  it.  It  is  well  to  have  been  fiiUy  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  the  mystery  in  an  age  far  too  apt  to 
suppose  that  everything  which  is  visible  is  explicable,  and 
everything  that  is  present,  eternal.  But  besides  ascertaining 
the  existence  of  this  mystery,  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to 
form  some  few  conjectures  respecting  the  facts  of  mountain 
aspects  in  the  past  ages:  not  respecting  the  processes  or 
powers  to  which  the  hills  owe  their  origin,  but  respecting 
the  aspect  they  first  assumed 

§  8.  For  it  is  evident  that,  through  all  their  ruin,  some 
trac^  must  still  exist  of  the  original  contours.  The  direc- 
tions in  'vdiich  the  mass  gives  way  must  have  been  dictated 
by  the  disposition  of  its  ancient  sides;  and  the  currents  of 
iikt  streams  that  wear  its  flanks  must  still,  in  great  part, 
follow  the  course  of  the  primal  valleys.  So  that,  in  the 
actual  form  of  any  moimtain  peak,  there  must  usually  be 
traceable  the  shadow  or  skeleton  of  its  former  self;  like 
the  obscure  indications  of  the  first  frame  of  a  war-worn 
tower,  preserved,  in  some  places,  under  the  heap  of  its 
ruins,  in  others  to  be  restored  in  imagination  from  the 
thin  remnants  of  its  tottering  shell;  while  here  and  there, 
in  some  sheltered  spot,  a  few  unfallen  stones  retain  their 
Grothic  sculpture,  and  a  few  touches  of  the  chisel,  or  stains 
of  colour,  inform  us  of  the  whole  mind  and  perfect  skill  of 
the  old  designer.  With  this  great  difference,  nevertheless, 
that  in  the  human  architecture  the  builder  did  not  calculate 
upon  ruin,  nor  appoint  the  course  of  impendent  desolation; 
but  that  in  the  hand  of  the  great  Arclutect  of  the  moun- 
tains, time  and  decay  are  as  much  the  instruments  of  His 
purpose  as  the  forces  by  which  He  first  led  forth  the  troops 
of  hills  in  leaping  flodcs: — ^the  lightning  and  the  torrent, 
and  the  wastii^  and  weariness  of  innumerable  ages,  all  bear 
their  part  in  the  working  out  of  one  consistent  plan;  and 
the  Builder  of  the  temple  for  ever  stands  beside  His  work. 
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appointing  the  stone  that  is  to  fall,  and  the  pillar  that  is 
to  be  abased,  and  guiding  all  the  seeming  wildness  of 
chance  and  change,  into  ordained  splendours  and  foreseen 
harmonies. 

§  9.  Mountain  masses,  then,  considered  with  respect  to 
their  first  raising  and  first  sculpture,  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  great  groups;  namely,  those  made  up  of 
beds  or  layers,  commonly  called  stratified;  and  those  made 
of  more  or  less  united  substance,  caUed  unstratified  The 
former  are  nearly  always  composed  of  coherent  rocks,  the 
latter  of  crystallines;  and  the  fonner  almost  always  occupy 
the  outside,  the  latter  the  centre,  of  moimtain  chains.  It 
signifies,  therefore,  very  little  whether  we  distinguish  the 
groups  by  caUing  one  stratified  and  the  other  unstratified, 
or  one  '' coherent''  and  the  other  ^' crystalline,"  or  one 
'' lateral"  and  the  other  '"central"  But  as  this  last  dis- 
tinction in  position  seems  to  have  more  influence  on  their 
forms  than  either  of  the  others,  it  is,  perhaps,  best,  when 
we  are  examining  them  in  connection  with  art,  that  this 
should  be  thoroughly  kept  in  mind;  and  therefore  we  will 
consider  the  first  group  under  the  title  of  ''lateral  ranges,'' 
and  the  second  imder  that  of  "central  peaks." 

§  10.  The  LATERAJL  BANGEs,  which  we  are  first  to  exa- 
mine, are,  for  the  most  part,  broad  tabular  masses  of  sand* 
stone,  limestone,  or  whatever  their  material  may  be, — ^tilted 
slightly  up  over  large  spaces  (several  or  many  miles  square), 
and  forming  precipices  with  their  exposed  edges,  as  a  book 
resting  obliquely  on  another  book  forms  miniature  precipices 
with  its  back  and  sides.  The  book  is  a  tolerably  accurate 
representation  of  the  mountain  in  substance,  as  well  as  in 
external  aspect;  nearly  all  these  tabular  masses  of  rock 
being  composed  of  a  multitude  of  thinner  beds  or  layers, 
as  the  thickness  of  the  Ixx^  is  made  up  of  its  leaves ;  while 
every  one  of  the  mountain  leaves  is  usually  written  over, 
though  in  dim  characters,  like  those  of  a  fSeuied  manuscript^ 
with  history  of  departed  ages. 

"How  were  these  mountain   volumes  raised,  and  how 
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are  they  supported?**  are  the  natural  questions   foUowuig 
such  a  statement. 

And  the  only  answer  is:  ''Behold  the  cloud/' 
No  eye  has  ever  seen  one  of  these  raised  on  a  lai^ 
scale;  no  investigaticm  has  brought  completely  to  light  the 
conditions  under  which  the  materials  which  support  them 
were  prepared.  This  only  is  the  simple  fact,  that  they  are 
raised  into  such  sloping  positions;  generally  several  resting 
one  upon  another,  like  a  row  of  books  fallen  down  (Fig.  8) ; 
the  last  book  being  usually  propped  by  a  piece  of  formless 

compact  crystalline  rock,  re- 
presented by  the  piece  of 
crumpled  paper  at  a. 

§  11.  It  is  another  simple 
&ct  that  this  arrangement  is 
not  effected  in  an  orderly 
and  serene  manner ;  but  that 
the  books,  if  they  were  ever 
neatly  bound,  have  been 
fearfully  torn  to  pieces  and  dog's-eared  in  the  course  of  their 
elevation ;  sometimes  torn  leaf  from  leaf,  but  more  commonly 
rent  across,  as  if  the  paper  had  been  wet  and  soft:  or,  to 
leave  the  book  similitude,  which  is  becoming  inconvenient, 
the  beds  seem  to  have  been  in  the  consistence  of  a  paste, 
more  or  less  dry;  in  some  places  brittle,  and  breaking,  like 
a  cake,  fidrly  across ;  in  others  moist  and  tough,  and  tearing 
like  doughy  or  bending  like  hot  iron ;  and,  in  others,  crushed 
and  shivering  into  dust  like  unannealed  glass.  And  in  these 
various  states  they  are  either  bent  or  broken,  or  shivered,  as 
the  case  may  be,  into  fragments  of  various  shapes,  which  are 
usually  tossed  one  on  the  top  of  another,  as  above  described ; 
but,  of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  presenting,  not  the 
uniform  edges  of  the  books,  but  jagged  edges,  as  in  Fig.  9. 

§  12.  Do  not  let  it  be  said  that  I  am  passing  my 
prescribed  limits,  and  that  I  have  tried  to  enter  the 
clouds,  and  am  describing  operations  which  have  never  been 
witnessed.     I   describe  facts  or  semblances,  not  operations. 
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Fig,  9 


1  say  **seem  to  have  been/'  not  "have  been."    I  say  **are 
bent;"  I  do  not  say  "Aaw  been  bent." 

Most  travellers  must  remember  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  of  Cluse,  from  the  plain  of  Bonneville,  on  the  road 
from  Geneva  to  Chamouni.^  They 
remember  that  immediately  after  en- 
tering it  they  find  a  great  precipice 
on  their  left,  not  less  tiban  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
That  precipice  is  formed  by  beds  of 
limestone  bent  like  a  rainbow,  as  in 
Fig.  10.  Their  edges  constitute  the 
cliff;  the  flat  arch  which  they  form  with  their  backs  is 
covered  with  pine  forests  and  meadows,  extending  for  three 
or  four  leagues  in  the  direction  of  Sixt.  Whether  the  whole 
mountain  was  called  out  of  nothing  into  the  form  it  pos- 
sesses, or  created  first  in  the  form  of  a  level  mass,  and  then 
actually  bent  and  broken  by  external  force,  is  quite  irrele- 
vant to  our  present  purpose;  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe 

its  form  without  appearing  to 
imply    the    latter    alternative; 
and   all  the   distinct   evidence 
which   can   be    obtained   upon 
the   subject   points   to   such  a 
conclusion,  although  there  are 
certain  features  in  such  moun- 
ijs^.io       tsins  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,*   have  rendered  aU  posi- 
tive conclusion  unpossible,  not  because  they  contradict  the 
theories  in  question,  but  because  they  are  utterly  inexpli- 
cable on  any  theory  whatever. 

§  18.  We  return  then  to  our  Fig.  9,  representing  beds 
which  appear  to  have  been  broken  short  off  at  the  edges. 
"  If  they  ever  were  actually  broken,"  the  reader  asks,  "what 

^  [Compare  Deuealion,  ch.  y.,  ''The  Valley  of  Cluse/'  and  see  Rnddn't  drawing, 
oppodte  p.  236  in  Vol.  IL]  ^' 

*  [The  year  1866.  For  Ruikin'i  labteqnent  ipecnlationfl  on  this  luhject,  tee  the 
DeueaUon  yolame.] 
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could  hmvi  become  of  the  bits?**  Sometiines  they  seem  to 
have  been  lost,  carried  away  no  one  knows  where.  Smne- 
times  they  are  really  found  in  scattered  firagments  or  dust 
in  the  neighbourhood  Sometimes  the  mountain  is  simply 
broken  in  two,  and  the  pieces  correspond  to  each  other, 
only  leaving  a  valley  between ;  but  more  frequently  <me  half 
slips  down,  or  the  other  is  pushed  up.  In  such  cases,  the 
coincidence  of  part  with  part  is  sometimes  so  exact,  that 
half  of  a  broken  pebble  has  been  found  on  one  side,  and  the 
other  half  five  or  six  hundred  feet  below,  on  the  other. 

§  14.  The  beds,  however,  which  are  to  form  mountains 
of  any  eminence  are  seldom  divided  in  this  gentle  way.  If 
brittle,  one  would  think  they  had  been  broken  as  a  captain's 
biscuit  breaks,^  leaving  sharp  and  ragged  edges ;  and  if  tough, 
they  appear  to  have  been  torn  asunder  very  much  like  a 
piece  of  new  cheese. 

The  beds  which  present  the  most  definite  appearances 
of  abrupt  fracture,  are  those  of  that  grey  or  black  limesUme 
above  described  (Chap.  x.  §  4),  fonned  into  a  number  of 
thin  layers  or  leaves,  commonly  separated  by  filmy  spread- 
ings  of  calcareous  sand,  hard  when  dry,  but  easily  softened 
by  moisture;  the  whole,  considered  as  a  mass,  easily  friable, 
though  particular  beds  may  be  very  thick  and  hard.  Ima- 
gine a  layer  of  such  substance,  three  or  four  thousand  feet 
thick,  broken  with  a  sharp  crash  through  the  middle,  and 
one  piece  of  it  thrown  up  as  in  Fig.  11. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  result  of  such  a  shock  would 
be  a  complete  shattering  of  the  consistence  of  the  broken 
edges,  and  that  these  would  fiiU,  some  on  the  instant,  and 
others  tottering  and  crumbling  away  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  difi^  had  got  in  some  degree  settled  into  a  tenable 
form.  The  frdlen  fragments  would  lie  in  a  confiised  heap 
at  the  bottom,  hiding  perhaps  one  half  of  its  hdght,  as  in 
Fig.  12;  the  top  of  it,  wrought  into  somewhat  less  ragged 
shape,  would  thenceforward  submit  itself  only  to  the  gradual 
influences  of  time  and  stonn. 

1  [Sm  ako  §  22  below,  p.  195.] 
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I  do  not  say  that  this  operation  has  actually  tak^i  place. 
I  merely  say  that  such  difis  do  in  multitudes  exut  in  the 
form  shown  at  Fig.  12,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  in  that 
form  modified  by  agencies  in  visible  operation,  whose  wock 
can  be  traced  upon  thraa,  touch  by  touch.  But  the  con- 
dition at  Fig.  12  is  the  first  rough  blocking  out  of  their 
form,  the  primal  state  in  which  they  demonstrably  were, 
some  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  beyond  which  no  human 


^.11 

reason  can  trace  them  without  danger  of  error.     The  doud 
fastens  upon  them  there. 

§  15.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  such  a  difi^  as  that  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  12  can  maintain  itself  long  in  such  a  contour. 
Usually  it  moulders  gradually  away  into  a  steep  mound  or 
bank;  and  the  larger  number  of  bold  cliffs  are  composed 
of  for  more  solid  rock,  which  in  its  general  make  is  quite 
unshattered  and  flawless ;  apparently  unaffected,  as  far  as  its 
coherence  is  concerned,  by  any  shock  it  may  have  suffered 
in  being  raised  to  its  position,  or  hewn  into  its  form.  Beds 
occur  in  the  Alps  composed  of  solid  coherent  limestone 
(such  as  that  familiar  to  the  English  traveller  in  the  difis 
of  Matlock  and  Bristol),  8,000  or  4,000  feet  thick,  and 
broken  short  off  throughout  a  great  part  of  this  thickness, 
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forming  nearly*  sheer  {nrecipices  not  less  than  1,500  or  2,000 
feet  in  height,  after  all  deduction  has  been  made  for  sl<q>es 
of  debris  at  the  bottom,  and  for  rounded  diminution  at 
the  top. 

§  10.  The  geologist  plimges  into  vague  suppositions  and 
fantastic  theories  in  order  to  account  for  these  cli£&:  but^ 
after  all  that  can  be  dreamed  or  discovered,  they  remain  in 
great  part  inexplicable.  If  they  were  interiorly  shattered^ 
it  would  be  easy  to  understand  that,  in  their  hardened 
condition,  they   had    been   broken    violently    asunder ;  but 
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it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  firm  cliff  of  limestone  broken 
through  a  thickness  of  2,000  feet  without  showing  a  crack 
in  any  other  part  of  it.  If  they  were  divided  in  a  soft 
state,  like  that  of  paste,  it  is  still  less  easy  to  understand 
how  any  such  soft  material  could  maintain  itself,  till  it 
dried,  in  the  form  of  a  cliff  so  enormous  and  so  ponderous : 
it  must  have  flowed  down  from  the  top,  or  squeezed  itself 
out  in  bulging  protuberance  at  the  base.  But  it  has  done 
neither;  and  we  are  left  to  choose  between  the  suppositions 
that  the  mountain  was  created  in  a  form  approximating  to 
that  which  it  now  wears,  or  that  the  shock  which  produced 
it  was  so  violent  and  irresistible,  as  to  do  its  work  neatly 

*  Nearly;  that  is  to  say,  not  quite  rertical.     Of  the  degree  of  steepness 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter.^ 

^  [Sm  oh.  xvi.,  on  Precipioos.] 
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in  an  instant,  and  cause  no  flaws  to  the  rock,  except  in  the 
actual  line  of  fracture.  The  force  must  have  been  analo- 
gous either  to  the  light  and  sharp  blow  of  the  hammer 
with  which  one  breaks  a  stone  into  two  pieces  as  it  lies  in 
the  hand,  or  the  parting  caused  by  a  settlement  under 
great  weight,  like  ^e  cracks  through  the  brickworic  of  a 
modem  ill-built  house.  And  yet  the  very  beds  which 
seem  at  the  time  they  were  broken  to  have  possessed  this 
firmness  of  consistence,  are  also  bent  throughout  their  whole 
body  into  waves,  apparently  following  the  action  of  the 
force  that  fractured  them,  like  waves  of  sea  under  the 
wind.    Truly  the  cloud  lies  darkly  upon  us  here! 

§  17.  And  it  renders  these  precipices  more  remarkable 
that  there  is  in  them  no  principle  of  compensation  against 
destructive  influences.  They  are  not  cloven  back  continu- 
ally into  new  difis,  as  our  chalk  shores  are  by  the  sea; 
otherwise,  one  might  attribute  their  first  existence  to  the 
force  of  streams.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  action  of 
years  upon  them  is  now  always  one  of  deterioration.  The 
increasing  heap  of  fiiUen  fragments  conceals  more  and  more 
of  their  base,  and  the  wearing  of  the  rain  lowers  the  height 
and  softens  the  sternness  of  their  brows,  so  that  a  great 
part  of  their  terror  has  evidently  been  subdued  by  time; 
and  the  fiirther  we  endeavour  to  penetrate  their  history, 
the  more  mysterious  are  the  forms  we  are  required  to 
explain. 

§  18.   Hitherto,  however,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we 
have  spoken  of  hills  as  if  they  were  composed  of  ^he  three  greta 
a  single  mass  or   volume  of  rock.      It  is  very  repmenuaine 
seldom  that  they  are  so.    Two  or  three  layers  ^MAfied 
are  usually  raised  at  once,  with  certain  general  ««w«<o*«»- 
results  on  mountain  form,  which  it  is  next   necessary  to 
examine. 

1st.  Suppose  a  series    of  beds  raised  in    the  condition 
a.  Fig.  18,  the  lowest  soft,  the  uppermost  com-  i.  wau  above 
pact;  it  is  evident  that  the  lower  beds  would  «'^- 
rapidly  crumble  away,  and  the  compact  mass  above  break 
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for  want  of  support,  until  the  rodks  beneath  had  reached  a 
slope  at  which  they  could  securely  sustain  themselves,  as 
w^  as  the  weight  of  wall  ahove,  thus  bringing  the  hill 
into  the  outline  h. 

2nd.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hill  wwe  originally 
±  Skfpe^bove  raised  as  at  c,  the  softest  beds  being  at  the  tojp^ 
•Mttf-  these   would  crumUe   into   their  smooth   slope 

without  affecting  the  outline  of  the  mass  below,  and  the 
hill  would  assume  the  form  d,  huge  masses  of  d^ris  being 

in    either   of    these    two 


^.^ 


rsg.iz 


cases  accumulated  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope,  or  oi 
the  cliff.  These  first  ruins 
might,  by  subsequent 
changes,  be  rariously  en- 
gulfed, carried  away,  or 
covered  over,  so  as  to 
leave  nothing  visible,  or 
at  least  nothing  notable, 
but  the  great  cliff  with  its 
slope  above  or  below  it 
Without  insisting  on  the 
evidences  or  probabilities 
of  such  construction,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  moun- 
tains of  the  two  types  b  and  d  are  exceedingly  common 
in  aU  parts  of  the  world;  and  though  of  course  con- 
fused with  others,  and  themselves  always  more  or  less 
imperfectly  developed,  yet  they  are,  on  the  whole,  singu- 
larly definite,  as  classes  of  hills,  examples  of  which  can 
hardly  but  remain  clearly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every 
traveller.  Of  the  first,  6,  Salisbury  Crags,  near  Edinbur^,^ 
is  a  nearly  perfect  instance,  thou^  on  a  diminutive  sosle. 
The  cliffs  of  Lauterbrunnen,  in  the  Oberland,  are  almost 
without  exception  formed  on  the  type  d. 

8rd.    When    the   elevated    mass,    instead    of   consisting 

1  [Compare  p.  127,  above,  poateeript  to  In  M^iUUnu  Stme^iaJ} 
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merely    of  two    great   divisioiis,    includes   alternately    hard 
and  soft  beds,  as  at  a,  Fig.  14,  the  vertical  cliflfe    g  siopeand 
and  inclined  banks  alternate  with  each  other,  and    waUaker- 
the   mountain   rises   in  a   series   of  steps,    with    "^*'' 
receding  slopes  of  turf  or  debris  on  the  ledge  of  each,  as 
at  b.    At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Sixt,  in  Savoy,  huge 
masses  of  mountain  connected  with  the  Buet  are  thus  con- 
structed:  their  slopes  arc  quite  smooth,  and  composed  of 
good  pasture  land,  and  the  difis  in  many  places  literally 
vertical      In  the  summer  the  peasants  make  hay  on  the 
inclined    pastures;    and   the   hay    is    '"earned"  by  merely 


Flg,U 

binding  the  haycocks  tight  and  rolling  them  down  the 
slope  and  over  the  cliff,  when  I  have  heard  them  fall  to 
the  bank  below,  a  height  of  from  five  to  eight  hundred 
feet,  with  a  sound  like  the  distant  rqK>rt  of  a  heavy  piece 
of  artillery. 

§  19.  The  next  point  of  importance  in  these  beds  is 
the  curvature,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  fracture,  they  seem 
to  have  been  subjected.  This  curvature  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  rippling  or  undulating  character  of  every 
portion  of  the  slaty  crystalline  rocks  above  described.^  I 
am  now  speaking  of  all  kinds  of  rocks  indifferently; — ^not 
of  their  i^pearance  in  small  pieces,  but  of  their  great  con- 
tours in  masses,  thousands  of  feet  thick.  And  it  is  almost 
universally  true  of  these  masses  that  they  do  not  merely 
lie  in  flat  superposition,  one  over  another,  as  the  books  in 

^  [See  above^  p.  150.] 
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Fig.  8 ;  but  they  lie  in  waves^  more  or  less  vast  and  sweep- 
ing according  to  the  scale  of  the  country,  as  in  Fig.  15, 
where  the  distance  from  one  side  of  the  figure  to  the 
other  is  supposed  to  be  four  or  five  leagues. 

§  20,  Now,  observe,  if  the  precipices  which  we  have 
just  been  describing  had  been  broken  when  their  substance 
was  in  a  hard  state,  there  appears  no  reason  why  any  con- 
nection should  be  apparent  betweoi  the  energy  of  undula- 
tion^ and  these  hr^cen  rocks.  If  the  continuous  waves 
were  caused  by  convulsive  movements  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face while  its  substance  was  pliable,  and  were  left  in  repose 
for  so  long  a  period  as  to  become  perfectly  hard  bdfore 


JRI^15 


they  were  broken  into  cliffs,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
i;he  second  series  of  shocks  should  so  closely  have  confined 
itself  to  the  locality  which  had  suffered  the  first,  that  the 
most  abrupt  precipices  should  always  be  associated  with 
the  wildest  waves.  We  might  have  expected  that  some- 
times we  should  have  had  noble  cliffs  raised  where  the 
waves  had  been  slight;  and  sometimes  low  and  slight 
^actures  where  the  waves  had  been  violent.  But  this  is 
not  so.  The  contortions  and  fractures  bear  always  such 
relation  to  each  other  as  appears  positively  to  imply  con- 
temporaneous formation.  Through  all  the  lowland  districts 
of  the  world  the  average  contour  of  the  waves  of  rock  is 
somewhat  as  represented  in  Fig.  16  a,  and  the  little  clifl^ 
or  hills  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  beds  (whether  by  frac- 
i^ure,  or,  as  oftener  happens  in  such  countries,  by  gradual 
washing  away  under  the  surge  of  ancient  seas)  are  no 
higher,  in    proportion  to  the  extent  of   surface,  than  the 
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little  steps  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  figure.  Such  is  the 
nature,  and  such  the  scale,  of  the  ranges  of  hill  which  form 
our  own  downs  and  wolds,  and  the  French  coteaux  beside 
their  winding  rivers.  But  as  we  approach  the  hUl  countries, 
the  undulaticm  becomes  more  marked,  and  the  crags  more 
bold ;  so  that  almost  any  portion  of  such  mountain  ranges 
as  the  Jura  or  the  Vosges  will  present  itself  under  condi- 


Ftg,l6 

tions  such  as  those  at  6,  the  precipices  at  the  edges  being 
bolder  in  exact  proportion  to  the  violence  of  wave.  And, 
finally,  in  the  central  and  noblest  chains  the  undulation 
becomes  literally  contortion ;  the  beds  occur  in  such  posi- 
tions as  those  at  c,  and  the  precipices  are  bold  and  terrific 
in  exact  proportion  to  this  exaggerated  and  tremendous  con- 
tortion. 

§  21.  These  facts  appear  to  be  just  as  contrary  to  the 
supposition  of  the  mountains  having  been  formed  while  the 
rocks  were  hard,  as  the  considerations  adduced  in  §  15  are 
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to  that  of  their  being  formed  while  they  were  soft.  And 
I  believe  the  more  the  reader  revolves  the  subject  in  his 
thoughts,  and  the  more  opportunities  he  has  of  examining 
the  existing  facts,  the  less  explicable  those  facts  will  be- 
come to  him,  and  the  more  reverent  will  be  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  presence  of  the  cloud. 

For,  as  he  examines  more  clearly  the  structure  of  the 
great  mountain  ranges,  he  will  find  that  though  invariably 
the  boldest  forms  are  associated  with  the  most  violent  con- 
tortions, they  sometimes  follow  the  contortions,  and  some- 
times appear  entirely  independent  of  thenu  For  instance, 
in  crossing  the  pass  of  the  T6te  Noire,  if  the  traveller 
defers  his  journey  till  near  the  afternoon,  so  that  from  the 
top  of  the  pass  he  may  see  the  great  limestone  mountain 
in  the  Valais,  called  the  Dent  de  Morcles,  under  the  full 
evening  light,  he  will  observe  that  its  peaks  are  hewn  out 
of  a  group  of  contorted  beds,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  Plate  29.* 
The  wild  and  irregular  zigzag  of  the  beds,  which  traverse 
the  face  of  the  cliff  with  the  irregularity  of  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, has  apparently  not  the  slightest  influence  on  the 
outline  of  the  peak.  It  has  been  carved  out  of  the  mass, 
with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  interior  structure.  In 
like  manner,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  most  wonderful 
peak  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Alps  seems  to  have  been 
cut  out  of  a  series  of  nearly  horizontal  beds,  as  a  square 
pillar  of  hay  is  cut  out  of  a  half-consumed  haystack.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  perpetually  with  instances 
in  which  the  curves  of  the  beds  have  in  great  part  directed 
the  shape  of  the  whole  mass  of  mountain.  The  gorge  which 
leads  from  the  village  of  Ardon,  in  the  Valais,  up  to  the 
root  of  the  Diablerets,^  runs  between  two  ranges  of  limestone 
hills,  of  which  the  rude  contour  is  given  in  Fig.  17*  The 
great  slope  seen  on  the  left,  rising  about  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  ravine,  is  nothing  but  the  back  of  one  sheet 
of  limestone,  whose  broken  edge  forms  the  first  cliff  at  the 

♦  Facing  p.  200. 
^  [See  alM>  belovr,  p.  316 ;  and  in  the  next  yolame^  pt  rii  ch.  ii.  §  9.] 
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topi  a  height  of  about  six  hundred  feet,  the  aecond  cliff  beii^ 
the  edge  of  another  bed  emergent  beneath  it,  and  the  slope 
bcycmd,  the  surface  of  a  third.  These  beds  of  limestone  all 
desc^id  at  a  uniform  inclination  into  the  gorges  where  they 
ate  snapped  short  off,  the  torr^it  cutting  its  way  along  the 
diff,  whUe  the  beds  rise  on  the  other  side  in  a  huge  cop-, 
torted  wave,  forming  the  ridge  of  mountains  <»  the  right,-*-^ 
a  diain  about  seven  miles  in  length,  and  from  five  thousand 
to  six  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  actual  order  of  the 
beds  is  seen  in  Figc  18,  and  it  is  on^  of  the  boldest  and 
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dearest  examples  of  the  fonn  oi  mountains  being  oorre* 
spondent  to  t^e  curves  of  beds  which  I  have  ever  seen ;  it 
also  exhibits  a  condition  of  the  summits  which  is  of  con-^ 
stant  occurrence  in  stratified  hills,  and  peculiarly  important 
as  giving  rise  to  the  serrated  structure,  rendered  classical  by 
the  Spaniards  in  their  universal  term  for  mountain  ridges. 
Sierra,  and  obtaining  for  one  of  the  most  impc^rtant  members 
of  the  Comasque  chain  of  Alps  its  well-known  Italian  name, 
-r^Il  Resegone.^  Such  mountains  ar^  not  merely  successi<Mis 
of  irregular  peaks,  more  or  less  resembling  the  edge  of  a 
much-hacked  sword;  they  are  orderly  successions  of  teeth 
set  in  one  direction^  closely  resemblipg  those  of  a  somewhat 

^  [The  mountain  above  L^eoo,  whose  eleven  points,  seen  from  a  distance  and 
especially  from  Milan,  have  the  appeamnee  of  a  saw  (m^w)  ;  in  the  Mikaese  dialect, 

VI.  N 
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overworn   saw,  and  nearly  always   produced    by  successive 
beds  emerging  one  from  beneath  the  other. 

§  22.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  an  infinitely  greater 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  forms  than  in  explaining  the 
fracture  of  a  single  bed.  How,  and  when,  and  where,  were 
the  other  portions  carried  away?  Was  each  bed  once  con- 
tinuous over  a  much  larger  space  from  the  point  where  its 
edge  is  now  broken  ofi^,  or  have  such  beds  slipped  back  into 
some  gulf  behind  them?  It  is  very  easy  for  geologists  to 
speak  generally  of  elevation  and  convul^on,  but  very  diffi- 
cult to  explain  what  sort  of  convulsion  it  could  be  which 


Pig  IS 

passed  forward  from  the  edge  of  one  bed  to  the  edge  of 
another,  and  broke  the  required  portion  ofi^  each  vidthout 
disturbing  the  rest  Try  the  experiment  in  the  simplest 
way :  put  half  a  dozen  of  hard  captain's  biscuits  in  a  slop- 
ing position  on  a  table,  and  then  try  as  they  lie,  to  break 
the  edge  of  each,  one  by  one,  without  disturbing  the  rest.^ 
At  least,  you  will  have  to  raise  the  edge  before  you  can 
break  it;  to  put  your  hand  underneath,  between  it  and 
the  next  biscuit,  before  you  can  get  any  purchase  on  it. 
What  force  was  it  that  put  its  fingers  between  one  bed  of 
limestone  600  feet  thick  and  the  next  beneath?  If  you 
try  to  break  the  biscuits  by  a  blow  from  above,  observe 
the  necessary  force  of  your  blow,  and  then  conceive,  if 
you  can,  the  sort  of  hanuner  that  was  required  to  break 
the  600  feet  of  rock  through  in  the  same  way.      But,  also, 

1  [See  aboye,  p.  184,  and  DeueaOon,  i.  cfa.  i.  §  16,  where  this  illustratioQ  is  referred 
to,  and  the  subject  further  discussed.] 
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you  will,  ten  to  one,  break  two  biscuits  at  the  same 
time.  Now,  in  these  serrated  formations,  two  biscuits  are 
never  broken  at  the  same  time.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  the  slightest  jar  having  taken  place  affecting  the 
bed  beneath.  If  there  be,  a  huge  cliff  or  gorge  is  formed 
at  that  spot,  not  a  sierra.  Thus,  in  Fig.  18,  the  beds  are 
affected  throughout  their  united  body  by  the  shock  which 
formed  the  ravine  at  a;  but  they  are  broken,  one  by  one, 
into  the  cliffs  at  b  and  c.  Sometimes  one  is  tempted  to 
think  that  they  must  have  been  slipped  back,  one  from  off 
the  other;  but  there  is  never  any  appearance  of  friction 
having  taken  place  on  their  exposed  surfaces ;  in  the  plurality 
of  instances,  their  continuance  or  rise  from  their  roots  in 
waves  (see  Fig.  16  above)  renders  the  thing  utterly  im- 
possible; and  in  the  few  instances  which  have  been  known 
of  such  action  actually  taking  place  (which  have  always 
been  on  a  small  scale),  the  sliding  bed  has  been  torn  into  a 
thousand  fragments  almost  as  soon  as  it  began  to  move.'*'' 

§  28.  And,  finally,  supposing  a  force  found  capable  of 
breaking  these  beds  in  the  manner  required,  what  force 
was  it  that  carried  the  fragments  away?  How  were  the 
gigantic  fields  of  shattered  marble  conveyed  frt>m  the  ledges 
which  were  to  remain  exposed?  No  signs  of  violence  are 
found  on  those  ledges;  what  marks  there  are,  the  rain  and 
natural  decay  have  softly  traced  through  a  long  series  of 
years.  Those  very  time-marks  may  have  indeed  effaced 
mere  superficial  appearances  of  convulsion;  but  could  they 
have  effaced  all  evidence  of  the  action  of  such  floods  as 
would  have  been  necessary  to  carry  bodily  away  the  whole 
ruin  of  a  block  of  marble  leagues  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thick  ?  Ponder  over  the  intense 
marvellousness  of  this.     The  bed  at  c  (Fig.   18)  must  first 

*  The  Rossberg  fall^  compared  to  the  convulsions  which  seem  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  higher  Alps,  is  like  the  slip  of  a  paving  stone  compared 
to  the  fall  of  a  tower.i 

1  [For  the  fall  of  the  Rossberg,  compart  Modem  Paintert,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  xi. 
§30n.] 
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be  broken  through  the  midst  of  it  into  s  shaip  predpico, 
without  at  all  disturUiiig  it  elsewhere;  and  then  all  of 
it  beyond  c  is  to  be  broken  up,  and  carried  perfectly 
away,  without  disturbing  or  wearing  down  the  face  of  the 
cliff  at  c. 

And  yet  no  trace  of  the  means  by  which  all  this  was 
effected  is  left  The  rock  stands  forth  in  its  white  and 
rugged  mystery,  as  if  its  peak  had  been  bom  out  of  the 
blue  sky.  The  strength  that  raised  it,  and  the  sea  that 
wrought  upon  it,  have  passed  away  and  left  no  sign,  and 
we  have  no  words  wherein  to  describe  their  departure,  no 
thoughts  to  form  about  their  action,  than  those  of  the 
perpetual  and  unsatisfied  interrogation, — 

"  What  ailed  thee,  O  thou  lea^  that  thou  fleddest  ? 
And  je  mountains^  that  je  risipped  like  lamtn  ?  "  ^ 

1  [FhOiim  exiv.  5,  S.    For  the  Mme  paatage^  tee  Vol  XII.  p^  105.] 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

OF  THE  8CULPTUBE  OF  MOUNTAINS:— SECONDLY, 
THE  CENTRAL  PEAKS 

%  L  In  the  20th  paragraph  of  the  hist  chapter,  it  was 
noticed  that  ordinarily  the  most  irreguhu*  contortions  or 
fractures  of  beds  of  rock  were  found  in  the  districts  of  most 
elevated  hills,  the  contortion  or  fracture  thus  appearing  to 
be  produced  at  the  moment  of  elevation.  It  has  also  pre- 
viously been  stated  that  the  hardness  and  crystalline  struc- 
ture of  the  material  increased  with  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  grpimd,  so  that  we  find  as  almost  invariably  correU^ 
tive,  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  its  distortion^  and  its  height; 
and  in  like  manner,  its  softness^  regularity  of  position^  and 
harness.  Thus,  the  line  of  beds  in  an  English  range  of 
down,  composed  of  soft  chalk  which  crumbles  beneath  the 
fingers,  will  be  as  low  and  continuous  as  in  a  of  Fig.  16 
(p.  191) ;  the  beds  in  the  Jura  mountains,  composed  of  firm 
linontone,  iHuch  needs  a  heavy  hammer  stroke  to  break  it, 
will  be  as  high  and  wavy  as  at  6;  and  the  ranges  of  Alps, 
composed  of  slaty  crystallines,  yidding  only  to  steel  wedges 
or  to  gunpowder,  will  be  as  lofty  and  as  wild  in  structure 
as  at  c.  Without  this  beneficent  connecticoi  of  hardness  of 
material  with  height,  mountain  ranges  either  could  not  have 
existed,  or  would  not  have  been  habitable.  In  their  present 
magnificent  form  they  could  not  have  existed ;  and  what- 
evor  their  fonns,  the  frequent  fidls  and  crumhUngs  away, 
whidi  are  of  little  consequence  in  the  low  crags  of  Hastings, 
Dover,  or  Lyme,  would  have  been  firtal  to  the  population  of 
the  valleys  beneath,  when  they  took  place  from  heights  of 
mf^  or  ten  thousand  feet 

§  2.  But  this  hardening  of  the  material  would  not  have 
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been  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Unless  the  reader  has  been  akeady  fiimiliarized  with 
geological  facts,  he  must  surely  have  been  struck  by  the 
prominence  of  the  bedded  structure  in  all  the  instances  of 
mountain  form  given  in  the  preceding  chapter;  and  must 
have  asked  himself,  Why  are  mountains  alwajrs  built  in  this 
masonry-like  way,  rather  than  in  compact  masses?  Now, 
it  is  true  that  according  to  p'esent  geological  theories  the 
bedded  structure  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  materials  were  accumulated ;  but  it  is  not  less 


Fig.  19 

true  that  this  bedded  structure  is  now  the  principal  means 
of  securing  the  stability  of  the  mass,  and  is  to.  be  regsaded 
as  a  beneficent  appointment,  with  such  special  view.  That 
structure  compels  each  mountain  to  assume  the  safest  con- 
tour of  which  under  the  given  circumstances  of  upheaval  it 
is  capable.  If  it  were  all  composed  of  an  amorphous  mass 
of  stone  as  at  a.  Fig.  19,  a  crack  beginning  from  the  top,  as 
at  <r  in  A,  might  gradually  extend  downwards  in  the  direc- 
tion <r  ^  in  B,  imtil  the  whole  mass,  indicated  by  the  shade» 
separated  itself  and  fell.  But  when  the  whole  mountain  is 
arranged  in  beds,  as  at  c,  the  crack  beginning  at  the  top 
stops  in  the  uppermost  bed,  or  if  it  extends  to  the  next,  it 
will  be  in  a  different  place,  and  the  detached  blocks,  marked 
by  the  shaded  portions,  are  of  course  still  as  secure  in  their 
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positions  as  before  the  crack  took  place.  K,  indeed,  the 
beds  sloped  towards  the  precipice,  as  at  d,  the  danger  would 
be  greater ;  but  if  the  reader  looks  to  any  of  the  examples 
of  mountain  form  hitherto  given,  he  will  find  that  the  uni- 
versal tendency  of  the  modes  of  elevation  is  to  cause  the 
beds  to  slope  away  from  the  precipice,  and  to  build  the 
whole  mountain  in  the  form  c,  which  affords  the  utmost 
possible  degree  of  security.  Nearly  all  the  mountains  which 
rise  immediately  above  thickly  peopled  districts,  though  they 
may  appear  to  be  thrown  into  isolated  peaks,  are  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  flattish  ranks  of  rock,  terminated  by 
walls  of  cliff,  of  this  perfectly  safe  kind ;  and  it  will  be  part 
of  our  task  in  the  succeeding  chapter  to  examine  at  some 
length  the  modes  in  which  sublime  and  threatening  forms 
are  almost  deceptively  assumed  by  arrangements  of  moun- 
tains which  are  in  themselves  thus  simple  and  secure. 

§  8.  It,  however,  fell  within  the  purpose  of  the  Great 
Builder  to  give,  in  the  highest  peaks  of  mountains,  ex- 
amples of  form  more  strange  and  majestic  than  any  which 
could  be  attained  by  structures  so  beneficently  adapted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  human  race.  And  the  admission  of  other 
modes  of  elevation,  more  terrific  and  less  secure,  takes  place 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  presence  of  such 
conditions  in  the  locality  as  shall  render  it  on  other  groimds 
unlikely  to  be  inhabited,  or  incapable  of  being  so.  Where 
the  soil  is  rich  and  the  climate  soft,  the  hills  are  low  and 
safe;^  as  the  ground  becomes  poorer  and  the  air  keener, 
they  rise  into  forms  of  more  peiil  and  pride;  and  their  ut- 
most terror  is  shown  only  where  their  fragments'  fall  on 
trackless  ice,  and  the  thunder  of  their  ruin  can  be  heard 
but  by  the  ibex  and  the  eagle. 

§  4.  The  safety  of  the  lower  mountains  depends,  as  has 
just  been  observed,  on  their  tendency  to  divide  themselves 

*  It  may  be  thought  I  should  have  reversed  these  sentenees,  and 
written,  where  the  hiUs  are  low  and  safe,  the  climate  is  soft,  etc  But 
it  is  not  so.  No  antecedent  reason  can  be  shown  why  the  Mont  Cervin 
or  Finsteraarhom  should  not  have  risen  sharp  out  of  the  plains  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  instead  of  out  of  glaciers. 
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into  beds.  But  it  will  easily  be  understood  that,  together 
with  security,  such  a  structure  involves  some  monotony  of 
aspect ;  and  that  the  possibility  of  a  rent  like  that  indicated 
in  the  last  figure,  extending  itself  without  a  check,  so  as  to 
detach  some  vast  portion  of  the  mountain  at  once,  would 
be  a  means  of  obtaining  accidental  forms  of  fiur  greater 
awfiilness.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  bedded  structure 
is  departed  from  in  the  central  peaks;  that  they  are  in 
reality  gifted  with  this  power,  or,  if  we  choose  so  to  re* 
gard  it,  affected  with  this  weakness,  of  rending  downwards 
throughout  into  vertical  sheets;  and  that,  to  this  end  they 
are  usually  composed  of  that  structureless  and  massive 
rock  which  we  have  characterized  by  the  term  ''compact 
crystalline/' 

§  5.  This,  indeed,  is  not  universaL  It  happens  some- 
times tiiat  toward  the  centre  of  great  hill-ranges  ordinary 
stratified  rocks  of  the  coherent  groups  are  hardened  into 
more  compact  strength  than  is  usual  with  them;  and  out 
of  the  ha^ened  mass  a  peak,  or  range  of  peaks,  is  cut  as 
if  out  of  a  single  block.  Thus  the  well-lmown  Dent  du 
Midi  of  Bex,  a  mountain  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  English 
travellers  who  crowd  the  various  inns  and  pensions  which 
now  glitter  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Greneva  at 
Vevay,  Clarens,  and  Montreux,  is  cut  out  of  horizontal 
beds  of  rock  which  are  traceable  in  the  evening  lij^t  by 
their  dark  and  lig^t  lines  along  its  sides,  like  courses  of 
masonry;  the  real  form  of  the  mountain  being  that  of  the 
ridge  of  a  steep  house-roof,  jagged  and  broken  at  the  top, 
so  that,  seen  from  near  St  Maurice,  the  extremity  of  the 
ridge  appears  a  sharp  pyramid.  The  Dent  de  Mordes, 
opposite  the  Dent  du  Midi,  has  been  already  noticed,^  and 
is  figured  in  Plate  89,  Fig.  4.  In  like  manner,  the  Matter- 
horn  is  cut  out  of  a  block  of  nearly  hcmzontal  beds  of 
gneiss.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  materials  are  so  hardened 
and  knit  together  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  form 

1  [See  above,  ^  192.    FIff.  2  in  Plate  28  kliie  tepof  Um  ridge  of  the  CharmoK: 
•ee  p.  234 ;  for  Fig.  3  aee  beloir.  Appendix  ii.,  p.  481.J 
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one  solid  mass;  and  when  the  forms  are  to  be  of  the 
boldest  character  possible,  this  solid  mass  is  mistratified, 
and  of  compact  crystalline  rock. 

§  6.  In  looking  firom  Greneva  in  the  morning  light,  ^en 
Mont  Blanc  and  its  companion  hills  are  seen  dark  against 
the  dawn,  almost  every  traveller  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  notable  range  of  jagged  peaks  which  bound  the  horizon 
inunediately  to  the  north-east  of  Mont  Blanc.  In  ordinary 
weather  they  appear  a  single  chain,  but  if  any  clouds  or 
mists  happen  to  float  into  the  heart  of  the  group,  it  divides 
itself  into  two  raiiges,  lower  and  higher,  as  in  Fig.  1,  Plate 
29,  of  which  the  uppermost  and  more  distant  chain  is  the 
t^  crest  of  the  Alps,  and  the  lower  and  darker  line  is 
composed  of  subordinate  peaks  which  form  the  south  side 
of  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  are  therefore  ordinarily 
known  as  the  ''Aiguilles  of  Chamouni.*' 

Though  separated  by  some  eight  or  nine  miles  of  actual 
distance,  the  two  ranges  are  part  of  one  and  the  same 
system  of  rock.  They  are  both  of  them  most  notable 
examples  of  the  structure  of  the  compact  crystalline  peaks, 
and  their  jagged  and  spiry  outlines  are  rendered  still  more 
remarkable  in  any  view  obtained  of  them  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Greneva,  by  their  rising,  as  in  the  figure, 
over  two  long  slopes  of  comparatively  flattish  mountain. 
The  highest  of  these  is  the  back  of  a  stratified  limestone 
nnge,  distant  about  twenty- five  miles,  whose  precipitous 
extremity,  nodding  over  the  little  village  of  St.  Martin's, 
is  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Aiguille  de  Varens. 
The  nearer  line  is  the  edge  of  another  limestone  mountain, 
called  the  Petit  Sal^ve,  within  five  miles  of  Geneva,  and 
thus  we  have  two  ranges  of  the  crystalline  rocks  opposed  to 
two  ranges  of  the  coherents,  both  having  their  distinctive 
characters,  the  one  of  vertical  fracture,  the  other  of  level 
continuousness,  developed  on  an  enormous  scale.  I  am 
aware  of  no  other  view  in  Eun^  where  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  two  formations  are  so  closely  and 
graphically  displayed. 
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§  7.  Nor  can  I  imagine  any  person  thoughtfully  regard- 
ing the  more  distant  range,  without  feeling  his  curiosity 
strongly  excited  as  to  the  method  of  its  iSrst  sculpture. 
That  long  banks  and  fields  of  rock  should  be  raised  aslope, 
and  break  at  their  edges  into  cliSs,  however  mysterious  the 
details  of  the  operation  may  be,  is  yet  conceivable  in  the 
main  circumstances  without  any  great  efibrt  of  imagination. 
But  the  carving  of  those  great  obelisks  and  spires  out  of 
an  infinitely  harder  rock;  the  sculpture  of  all  the  finetted 
pinnacles  on  the  inaccessible  and  calm  elevation  of  that 
great  cathedral, — ^how  and  when  was  this  wrought?  It  is 
necessary,  before  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  such  a  question 
can  be  felt,  to  explain  more  fully  the  scale  and  character 

of  the  peaks  under  consider- 
ation. 

§  8.  The  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni,  largely  viewed,  and 
irrespectively  of  minor  ra- 
vines and  irregularities,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  deep 
^•»  trench,  dug  between  two 
ranges  of  nearly  continuous 
mountains, — dug  with  the  straightness  and  evenness  which 
render  its  scenery,  in  some  respects,  more  monotonous 
than  that  of  any  other  Alpine  valley.  On  each  side  it  is 
bordered  by  banks  of  turf,  darkened  with  pine  forest,  ris- 
ing at  an  even  slope  to  a  height  of  about  8,000  feet,  so 
that  it  may  best  be  imagined  as  a  kind  of  dry  moat,  which, 
if  cut  across,  would  be  of  the  form  tjrpically  shown  in 
Fig.  20;  the  sloping  bank  on  each  side  being  about  8,000 
feet  high,  or  the  moat  about  three-fifths  of  a  mile  in  vertical 
depth.  Then,  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  on  each  side,  and  a 
little  way  back  firom  the  edge  of  the  moat,  rise  the  ranges 
of  the  great  mountains,  in  the  form  of  shattered  crests  and 
pyramids  of  barren  rock  sprinkled  with  snow.  Those  on 
the  south  side  of  the  valley  rise  another  8,000  feet  above 
the  bank  on  which  they  stand,  so  that  each  of  the  masses 
superadded,  in  Fig.  21,  may  best  be  described  as  a  sort  of 
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Fig.fl 


Egyptian  pyramid,^  of  the  height  of  Snowdon  or  Ben 
Lomond,  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  and  set  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  great  bank  which  borders  the  valley.  Then  the 
Mont  Blanc,  a  higher  and  heavier  cluster  of  such  summits, 
loaded  with  deep  snow,  terminates  the  range.  Glaciers  of 
greater  or  less  extent  descend  between  the  pyramids  of 
rocks;  and  one,  supplied  from  their  largest  recesses,  even 
runs  down  the  bank  into  the 
valley.  Fig.  22 1  rudely  re- 
presents the  real  contours  of 
the  mountains,  including  Mont 
Blanc  itself,  on  its  south  side. 
The  range  of  peaks,  6,  p,  m,  is 
that  already  spoken  of,  known 
as  the  "Aiguilles  of  Chamouni."  ^ 
They  form  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  great  crowd  of 
similar,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
larger  peaks  which  constitute  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
which  receive  from  the  Savoyards  the  name  of  Aiguilles,  or 
needles,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiarly  sharp  sununits. 
The  forms  of  these  Aiguilles,  wonderful  enough  in  themselves, 
are,  nevertheless,  perpetually  exaggerated  both  by  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  traveller,  and  by  the  artists  whose  delineations  of 
them  find  most  frank  acceptance.  Fig.  1,  in  Plate  80  (facing 
p.  221),  is  faithfully  copied  from  the  representation  given  of 
one  of  these  mountains  in  a  plate  lately  published  in  Geneva. 
Fig.  2  in  the  same  plate  is  a  true  outline  of  the  mountain 
itself.  Of  the  exaggerations  in  the  other  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  presently;  meantime  I  refer  to  it  merely  as  a  proof 
that  I  am  not  myself  exaggerating,  in  giving  Fig.  22  as 
showing  the  general  characters  of  these  peaks. 

§  9.  This,  then,  is  the  problem  to  be  considered, — How 

*  L  use  the  terms  ''pyramid"  and  ''peak"  at  present,  in  order  to  five 
a  rough  general  idea  of  the  aspects  of  these  hills.  Both  tenn%  as  we  mall 
see  in  the  next  chapter,  are  to  be  accepted  under  limitation. 

t  This  coarse  sketch  is  merely  given  for  reference,  as  I  shall  often  have 

^  [For  a  drawing  bv  Raskin  of  the  Aiguilles  shown  roughly  in  Fig.  22,  see  the 
frontispiece  to  Vol.  IV,] 
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mountains  of  such  rugged  and  precipitous  outline,  and  at 
the  least  8,000  feet  in  height,  were  originally  carved  out  of 
the  hardest  rodts,  and  set  in  their  present  position  on  the 
top  of  the  green  and  sloping  bank  which  sustains  them. 


Fig.  n 


to  speak  of  the  particular  manes  of  mountain,  indicated  by  the  letters  in 
the  outline  below  it;  namelj — 

h.  Aiguille  Bfauti^re.         m  .  Mont  Blanc  (tumnit).  t.  Ti^ia. 

p.  A&iille  da  Pbm.  d,  ]>6m6  dn  Goute.  a  Mont^gne  de  la  Cdta. 

m.  A^ille  da  Midi.        §.  Aigaille  du  €k>at^.  t  Mooti^  de  Taconay. 
q  and  r  indicate  stations  only. 
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<'By  mere  accidtnV  the  leader  replies.  '^The  iinifonn 
Imk  might  as  easily  have  been  the  highest,  and  the  broken 
granite  peaks  have  ris^a  from  its  sides,  or  at  the  botfa»n 
of  it.  It  is  merely  the  chance  formation  oi  the  valley  of 
ChamounL" 

Nay:  not  so.  Althou^,  as  if  to  bring  the  problem 
more  clearly  before  the  thoughts  of  men,  by  marking  the 
structure  most  where  the  so^iery  is  most  attractive,  the 
formation  is  more  distinct  at  Chamouni  than  an3nvhere 
etoe  in  the  Alpine  chain;  yet  the  general  condition  of  a 
rounded  bank  sustaining  jagged  or  pyramidal  peaks  is 
more  or  less  traceable  throughout  the  whole  district  of  the 
great  mountains.^  •  The  most  celebrated  spot,  next  to  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,  is  the  centre  of  the  Bernese  Oberland ; 
and  it  will  be  remembered  by  all  travellers  that  in  its 
principal  valley,  that  of  Grindelwald,  not  only  does  the 
summit  of  the  Wetterhom  consist  of  a  sharp  pyramid 
raised  on  the  advanced  shoulder  of  a  great  promontory, 
but  the  two  most  notable  summits  of  the  Banese  Alps, 
the  Schreckhom  and  Finsteraarhom,  cannot  be  seen  from 
the  valley  at  all,  being  thrown  fkr  back  upon  an  elevated 
plateau,  of  which  only  the  advanced  head  or  shoulder, 
under  the  name  of  the  Mettenberg,  can  be  seen  from  the 
village.  The  real  summits,  ccmsisting  in  each  case  of  a 
ridge  starting  steeply  from  this  elevated  platMU,  as  if  by 
a  new  impulse  of  angry  or  ambitious  mountain  temper,  can 
only  be  seen  by  ascending  a  considerable  height  upon  the 
flai^  of  the  opposite  mass  of  the  Faulhom. 

§  10.  And  this  is,  if  possible,  still  more  notably  and  pro-* 
vokingly  the  case  with  the  great  peaks  of  the  chain  of 
Alps  between  Monte  Rosa  and  Mont  Blanc  It  will  be 
seen,  by  a  glance  at  any  map  of  Switzerland,  that  the  dis- 
trict  which  forms  the  canton  Valais  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
but  a  ravine  sixty  miles  long,  between  that  central  chain 

^  [The  pMflsge  ''Although  .  .  .  great  moontains/'  with  another  from  p.  207  here, 
''The  longer  I  stoired"  down  to  the  end  of  §  12,  are  jirinted  as  ch.  is.  in  BhuUw 
in  Both  Arts,  and  illuftrated  by  one  of  the  drawings  of  Chamouni  given  in  the  last 
▼olume  (Plate  B).] 
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and  the  Alps  of  the  cantons  Fribouig  and  Berne.  This 
ravine  is  also,  in  its  general  structure,  merely  a  deeper  and 
wider  moat  than  that  already  described  as  forming  the 
valley  of  ChamounL  It  lies,  in  the  same  manner,  between 
two  banks  of  mountain;  and  the  principal  peaks  are  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  mamier  set  back  upon  the  tops  of  these 
banks  ;  and  so  provokingly  fax  back,  that  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley  not  one  of  the  summits  of  the 
chief  chain  can  be  seen  fix>m  it  That  usually  pointed  out 
to  travellers  as  Monte  Rosa  is  a  subordinate,  tiiough  still 
very  colossal  mass,  called  the  Montague  de  Saas;  and  this 


.^/^ 


Pig.n 


is  the  only  peak  of  great  size  discoverable  from  the  valley 
throughout  its  extent ;  one  or  two  glimpses  of  the  snows, 
not  at  any  eminent  point,  being  caught  throu^  the  en- 
trances of  the  lateral  valle3rs  of  Evolena,  etc. 

§  11.  Nor  is  this  merely  the  consequence  of  the  great 
distance  of  the  central  ridge.  It  would  be  intelligible 
enough  that  the  mountains  should  rise  gradually  higher  and 
higher  towards  the  middle  of  the  chain,  so  that  the  summit 
at  a  in  the  upper  diagram  of  Fig.  28  should  be  concealed 
by  the  intermediate  eminences,  6,  c,  from  the  valley  at  d. 
But  this  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  manner  in  which  the 
concealment  is  effected.  The  great  peaks  stand,  as  at  a 
in  the  lower  diagram,  jagged,  sharp,  and  suddenly  starting 
out  of  a  comparatively  tame  mass  of  elevated  land,  through 
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which  the  trench  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  is  cut,  as  at 
c.  The  subdivision  of  the  bank  at  b  by  thousands  of 
ravines,  and  its  rise,  here  and  there,  into  more  or  less 
notable  summits,  conceal  the  real  fieu^t  of  the  structure  from 
a  casual  observer.  But  the  longer  I  stayed  among  the 
Alps,  and  the  more  closely  I  examined  them,  the  more  I 
was  struck  by  the  one  broad  fact  of  there  being  a  vast 
Alpine  plateau,  or  mass  of  elevated  land,  upon  which  nearly 
all  the  highest  peaks  stood  like  children  set  upon  a  table, 
removed,  in  most  cases,  far  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  as  if  for  fear  of  their  faUing.  And  the  most 
majestic  scenes  in  the  Alps  are  produced,  not  so  much  by 
any  violation  of  this  law,  as  by  one  of  the  great  peaks 
having  apparently  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  table  to  look 
over,  and  thus  showing  itself  suddenly  above  the  valley  in 
its  fiill  height.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Wetterhom 
and  Eiger  at  Grindelwald,  and  with  the  Grande  Jorasse, 
above  the  Col  de  Ferret.  But  the  raised  bank  or  table  is 
always  intelligibly  in  existence,  even  in  these  apparently 
exceptional  cases ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  great  peaks 
are  not  allowed  to  come  to  the  edge  of  it,  but  remain 
like  the  keeps  of  castles  far  withdrawn,  surrounded,  league 
beyond  league,  by  comparatively  level  fields  of  mountain, 
over  which  the  lapping  sheets  of  glacier  writhe  and  flow, 
foaming  about  the  feet  of  the  dark  central  crests  like  the 
surf  of  an  enormous  sea-breaker  hurled  over  a  rounded  rock, 
and  islanding  some  fragment  of  it  in  the  midst.  And  the 
result  of  this  arrangement  is  a  kind  of  division  of  the  whole 
of  Switzerland  into  an  upper  and  lower  mountain-world ; 
the  lower  world  consisting  of  rich  valleys  bordered  by  steep, 
but  easily  accessible,  wooded  banks  of  mountain,  more  or 
less  divided  by  ravines,  through  which  glimpses  are  caught 
of  the  higher  Alps ;  the  upper  world,  reached  after  the 
first  steep  banks,  of  8,000,  or  4,000  feet  in  height,  have  been 
surmounted,  consisting  of  comparatively  level  but  most  deso* 
late  tracts  of  moor  and  rock,  half-covered  by  glacier,  and 
stretching  to  the  feet  of  the  true  pinnacles  of  the  chain. 
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§  12.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  perfect 
wisdom  and  kindness  of  this  arrangement,  as  a  i»x>vision  for 
the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  mountain  regions. 
If  the  great  peaks  rose  at  once  from  the  deepest  vidie3r8, 
every  stone  which  was  struck  from  their  pinnacles,  and 
every  snow-wreath  which  slipped  from  their  ledges,  would 
descend  at  once  upon  the  inhabitable  ground,  over  which 
no  year  would  pass  without  recording  some  calamity  of 
earth-slip  or  avalanche;  while,  in  the  course  of  their  fall, 
both  the  stones  and  the  snow  would  strip  the  woods  from 
the  lull  sides,  leaving  only  naked  channels  of  destructicm 
where  there  are  now  the  doping  meadow  and  the  chestnut 
glade.  Besides  this,  the  masses  of  snow,  cast  down  at  once 
into  the  warmer  air,  would  all  melt  rapidly  in  the  spring, 
causing  furious  inundation  of  every  great  river  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  The  snow  being  then  all  thawed,  except 
what  lay  upon  the  highest  p^tks  in  r^ons  of  nearly 
perpetual  fr'ost,  the  rivers  would  be  supplied  during  the 
sununer,  only  by  fountains,  and  the  fedble  tricklings  on 
sunny  days  from  the  high  snows.  The  Rhone  under  such 
circumstances  would  hardly  be  larger  at  Lyons  than  the 
Severn  at  Shrewsbury,^  and  many  Swiss  valleys  would  be 
left  almost  without  moisture.  All  these  calamities  are  pre- 
vented by  the  peculiar  Alpine  structure  which  has  been 
described.  The  bn^en  rocks  and  the  sliding  snow  of  the 
high  peaks,  instead  of  being  dashed  at  once  to  the  vales, 
are  caught  upon  the  desolate  shelves  or  shoulders  which 
everywhere  surround  the  central  crests.  The  soft  banks 
which  terminate  these  shelves,  traversed  by  no  falling  frag«- 
ments,  clothe  themselves  with  richest  wood;  while  the 
masses  of  snow,  heaped  upon  the  ledge  above  them,  in  a 
climate  neither  so  warm  as  to  thaw  them  quickly  in  the 
spring,  nor  so  cold  as  to  protect  them  from  all  the  power 
of  the  summer  sun,  either  form  themiselves  into  glaciers, 
or  remain  in  slowly  wasting  fidkls  even  to  the  close  of  the 

1  [In  Frcnd€9  AgreHes  (1875)  this  pasMge  reacli :  ''The  Rhone  .  .  .  would  hardly 
he  hager  in  summer,  than  the  SeTem,  and  many  .  •  /'] 
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year, — in  either  case  supplying  constant,  abundant,  and 
regular  streams  to  the  villages  and  pastures  beneath,  and  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  noble  and  navigable  rivers.^ 

§  18.  Now,  that  such  a  structure  is  the  best  and  wisest 
possible,'  is,  indeed,  sufficient  reason  for  its  exist^ice;  and 
to  many  people  it  may  seem  useless  to  question  farther 
respecting  its  origin.  But  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  one 
standing  face  to  face  with  one  of  these  towers  of  central 
rock,  and  yet  not  also  asking  himself.  Is  this  indeed  the 
actual  first  work  of  the  Divine  Master  on  which  I  gaze? 
Was  the  great  precipice  shaped  by  His  finger,  as  Adam 
was  shaped  out  of  the  dust  ?  Were  its  deffcs  and  ledges 
carved  upon  it  by  its  Creator,  as  the  letters  were  on  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  and  was  it  thus  left  to  bear  its  eternal 
testimony  to  His  beneficence  among  these  clouds  of  heaven  ? 
Or  is  it  the  descendant  of  a  long  race  of  mountains,  exist- 
ing under  appointed  laws  of  birth  and  endurance,  death 
and  decrepitude? 

§  14.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  The 
rock  itself  answers  audibly  by  the  murmur  of  some  falling 
stone  or  rending  pinnacle.  It  is  not  as  it  was  once.  Those 
waste  leagues  around  its  feet  are  loaded  ¥rith  the  wrecks  of 
what  it  was.  On  these,  perhaps,  of  all  mountains,  the 
characters  of  decay  are  written  most  clearly;  around  these 


^  [In  the  margin  of  one  of  his  own  copies  (now  in  poMearion  of  Mr.  fidmundion) 
Ruskin  quotes  the  following  passage  :— ^ 

'^ '  I  never  saw  so  much  snow  even  on  the  mountains  before.    This  is  the 
guarantee  of  a  fertile  year.    Thank  God.     There  is  nothing  more  exquisitely 
beautiful^  I  think^  than  Nature's  design  for  preserving  water  for  the  plains 
in  summer.    None  of  your  caat4ron  reservoirs  with  ugly  pipes,  on  a  mole- 
hill two  mU^  out  of  town,  as  the  Londoners  have,  but  a  ran^  of  glorious 
mountains  with  broad  bosoms  and  wise  hearts,  that  gather  m  the  winter 
snow  from  Heaven,  and  hoard  it  till  the  children  of  men  want  it,  and  look 
up— then  let  it  flow,  and  ask  no  water-rates.'— Colonel  Herbert  Edwardes." 
The  passage  is  no  doubt  from  a  MS.  diary  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  (1819-1868),  a  friend 
of  Riukin,  who  later  edited  some  of  his  papers  in  the  volume  entitled  A  Knights 
FaUh.    See  also  Crown  qf  Wild  OKvey  §  163 ;  and  Pletuures  qf  England,  §  80.1 

*  [The  passage  beginning  in  §  11,  ''The  longer  I  stayed  among  the  Alps  .  .  ." 
down  to  ''JBeh<Sd  the  doud"  in  S  14,  is  §  36  in  Frondes  Agrettet  (1875),  where,  at 
this  point,  Ruskin  added  the  following  footnote : — 

''Of  course  I  had  seen  every  other  tried  before  giving  this  fiivourable 
judgment."] 
VI.  O 
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are  spread  most  gloomily  the  memorials  of  their  pride,  and 
the  signs  of  their  humiliation. 

"What  then  were  they  once?*' 

The  only  answer  is  yet  again, — "Behold  the  cloud/' ^ 

Their  form,  as  far  as  human  vision  can  trace  it,  is  <me 
of  eternal  decay.  No  retrospection  can  raise  them  out  of 
their  ruins,  or  withdraw  them  beyond  the  law  of  their  per- 
petual fate.  Existing  science  may  be  diallenged  to  form, 
with  the  faintest  colour  of  probability,  any  conception  of 
the  original  aspect  of  a  crystalline  mountain :  it  cannot  be 
followed  in  its  elevation,  nor  traced  in  its  connection  with 
its  fellows.  No  eyes  ever  "saw  its  substance,  yet  being 
imperfect";  its  history  is  a  monotone  of  endurance  and 
destruction:  all  that  we  can  certainly  know  of  it,  is  that 
it  was  once  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  it  only  gathers 
vastness,  and  still  gathers,  as  it  fades  into  the  abyss  of  the 
unknown. 

§  15.  Yet  this  one  piece  of  certain  evidence  ought  not 
to  be  altogether  unpursued ;  and  while,  with  all  humility, 
we  shrink  from  endeavouring  to  theorize  respecting  pro- 
cesses which  are  concealed,  we  ought  not  to  refuse  to 
follow,  as  far  as  it  will  lead  us,  the  course  of  thought 
which  seems  marked  out  by  conspicuous  and  consistent 
phenomena.  Exactly  as  the  form  of  the  lower  mountains 
seems  to  have  been  produced  by  certain  raisings  and  bend- 
ings  of  their  formerly  level  beds,  so  the  form  of  these  higher 
mountains  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  certain  break- 
ings away  fix>m  their  former  elevated  mass.  If  the  process 
appears  in  either  case  doubtful,  it  is  less  so  with  respect  to 
the  higher  hills.  We  may  not  easily  believe  that  the  steep 
limestone  cliffs  on  one  side  of  a  valley,  now  apparently 
secure  and  steadfast,  ever  were  united  with  the  chfk  on 
the  other  side;  but  we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit  that  the 
peak  which  we  see  i^edding  its  flakes  of  granite  on  all 
sides  of  it,  as  a  fading  rose  lets  fall  its  leaves,  was  once 

^  [Numbers  zvi.  42 ;  the  next  reference  is  Psalms  cxxxix.  la] 
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larger  than  it  is,  and  owes  the  present  characters  of  its 
form  chiefly  to  the  modes  of  its  diminution. 

§  16.  Holding  fast  this  clue,  we  have  next  to  take  into 
consideration  another  fact  of  not  less  importance, — ^that 
over  the  whole  of  the  rounded  banks  of  lower  mountain, 
wherever  they  have  been  in  anywise  protected  from  the 
injuries  of  time,  there  are  yet  visible  the  tracks  of  ancient 
glaciers.  I  will  not  here  fenter  into  detail  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  traces  of  glaciers  are  distinguishable.  It 
is  enough  to  state  that  the  footmark,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
glacier  is  just  as  easily  recognizable  as  the  trail  of  any  well- 
known  animal;  and  that  with  as  much  confidence  as  we 
should  feel  in  asserting  that  a  horse  had  passed  along  a 
soft  road  which  yet  retained  the  prints  of  its  shoes,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  had  once  triple 
or  quadruple  the  extent  that  they  have  now;  so  that  not 
only  the  banks  of  inferior  mountains  were  once  covered 
with  sheets  of  ice,  but  even  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhone 
itself  was  the  bed  of  an  enormous  "  Mer  de  Glace,"  which 
extended  beyond  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  slopes  of 
Jura.* 

§  17.  From  what  has  already  been  noted  of  glacier  action, 
the  reader  cannot  but  be  aware  that  its  universal  effect 
is  to  round  and  soften  the  contours  of  the  mountain  sub- 
jected to  it;  so  that  a  glacier  may  be  considered  as  a  vast 
instrument  of  friction,  a  white  sandpaper,  applied  slowly 
but  irresistibly  to  all  the  roughnesses  of  the  hill  which  it 
covers.  And  this  effect  is  of  course  greatest  when  the 
ice  flows  fastest,  and  contains  more  embedded  stones;  that 
is  to  say,  greater  towards  the  lower  part  of  a  mountain  than 
near  its  summit. 

Suppose  now  a  chain  of  mountains  raised  in  any  acci* 
dental  form,  only  of   course  highest  where  the  force  was 

*  The  fflader  tracks  on  the  gneiss  of  the  great  angle  opposite  Mar- 
tigny  are  t£e  most  magnificent  I  ever  saw  in  the  Alps;  those  above  the 
channel  of  the  Trient,  between  Valorsine  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
the  most  interesting. 
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greatest, — ^that  is  to  say,  at  the  centre  of  the  chain, — and 
presenting  any  profile  such  as  a.  Fig.  24;^  terminated, 
perhaps,  by  a  broken  secondary  cliff,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  thick  bed  of  glaciers,  indicated  by  the  spotted 
space,   and  moving   in   the    direction   of  the   arrows.    As 


:^ 


it  wears  away  the  mountain,  not  at  all  at  the  top,  but 
always  more  and  more  as  it  descends,  it  would  in  pro- 
cess of  time  reduce  the  contour  of  the  flank  of  the  hill 
to  the  form  at  h.     But  at  this  point  the  snow  would  begin 

1  [See  Arr<nB9  ^f  tk$  Chae$,  1880,  voL  i.  p.  276,  where  Rutkin,  referring  to  this 
peeaage,  nys  that  be  wee  ''the  first  to  reduce  to  a  diagram  the  probable  atam"  of 
the  opemtioii  of  glacier  friction  ''on  the  baaea  of  the  higher  Alpine  Aiguilles."] 
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to  slide  from  the  central  peak,  and  to  leave  its  rocks  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Supposing  those 
rocks  disposed  to  break  into  vertical  sheets,  the  smnmit 
would  soon  cleave  itself  into  such  a  form  as  that  at  x ; 
and  the  flakes  agun  subdividing  and  falling,  we  should 
have  conditions  such  as  at  y.  Meanwhile  the  glacier  is 
still  doing  its  work  uninterruptedly  on  the  lower  bank, 
bringing  the  mountain  successively  into  the  outlines  c  and 
d^  in  which  the  forms  x  and  y  are  substituted  consecutively 
for  the  original  summit  But  the  level  of  the  whole  flank 
of  the  mountain  being  now  so  much  reduced,  the  glacier 
has  brought  itself  by  its  own  work  into  warmer  climate, 
and  has  wrought  out  its  own  destruction.  It  would  gradu- 
ally be  thinned  away,  and  in  many  places  at  last  vanish, 
leaving  only  the  barren  rounded  mountains,  and  the  tongues 
of  ice  still  supplied  from  the  peaks  above. 

§  18.  Such  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  Alps  at  this 
moment.  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  in  reality  under- 
gone any  such  process.  But  I  tliink  it  right  to  put  the 
supposition  before  the  reader,  more  with  a  view  <tf  explain- 
ing what  the  appearance  of  things  actually  is,  than  with 
any  wish  that  he  should  adopt  either  this  or  any  other 
theory  on  the  subject  It  facilitates  a  description  of  the 
Br^che  de  Roland  ^  to  say,  that  it  looks  as  if  the  peer  had 
indeed  cut  it  open  with  a  swordstroke;  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  conclude  that  the  describer  gravely  wished  the 
supposition  to  be  adopted  as  explanatory  of  the  origin  of 
the  ravine.  In  like  manner,  the  reader  who  has  followed 
the  steps  of  the  theory  I  have  just  offered,  will  have  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  real  look  and  anatomy  of  the 
Alps  than  I  could  give  him  by  any  other  means.  But 
he  is  welcome  to  accept  in  seriousness  just  as  much  or  as 
little  of  the  theory  as  he  likes.*    Only  I  am  well  persuaded 

*  For  farther  infonnatioii  respecting  the  glaciers  and  their  piobable 
action,  tlie  reader  should  consult  the  works  of  Professor  Forbes.  I  be- 
lieve this  theofy  of  the  fbmiation  of  the  upper  peaks  has  been  proposed  bj 

^  [See  VoL  IX.  p.  103  n.] 
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that  the  more  familiar  any  one  becomes  with  the  chain  of 
the  Alps,  the  more,  whether  voluntarily  or  not,  the  idea 
will  force  itself  upon  him  of  their  being  mere  ronnants  ot 
large  masses,  —  splinters  and  fragments,  as  of  a  stranded 
wreck,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  removed  by  the 
waves ;  and  the  more  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  two  distinct  r^ons,  one,  as  it  were,  bdow  the  ice, 
another  above  it,— H>ne  of  subjected,  the  other  of  emergent 
rock;  the  lower  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  glaciers 
and  rains,  the  higher  splintering  and  falling  to  pieces  by 
natural  disintegration. 

§  19.  I  press,  however,  neither  conjecture  nor  inquiry 
farther;  having  already  stated  all  that  is  necessary  to  give 
tlie  reader  a  complete  idea  of  the  different  divisions  of 
mountain  form,  I  proceed  now  to  examine  the  points  of 
pictorial  interest  in  greater  detail;  and  in  order  to  do  so 
more  conveniently,  I  shall  adopt  the  order,  in  desoiption, 
which  Nature  seems  to  have  adopted  in  formation;  begin- 
ning with  the  mysterious  hardness  of  the  central  crystallines, 
and  descending  to  the  softer  and  lower  rocks  which  we 

hiok,  and  recently  opposed  by  Mr.  Sh«rpe«^  who  believet  that  the  great 
bank  spoken  of  in  the  text  was  originally  a  sea-bottom*  But  I  have 
simply  stated  in  this  chapter  the  results  of  my  own  watchings  of  the  Alps ; 
for  being  without  hope  of  getting  time  for  avaUable  examination  of  the 
voluminous  works  on  these  subj^ts,  I  thought  it  best  to  read  nothing 
(except  Forbes's  most  important  essay  on  the  glaciers,  several  times 
quoted  in  the  text),  and  therefore  to  give,  at  all  events,  the  force  of 
independent  witneas  to  such  impressions  as  I  received  ftom  the  actual 
fiicts;  De  Saussure,  always  a  faithful  recorder  of  those  facts,  and  my  first 
master  in  geology,  being  referred  to,  occasionally,  for  information  respecting 
localities  I  had  not  been  able  to  examine. 


>  [J.  D.  Forbes'  fMipers  on  Glaciers  were  collected  in  1869,  under  the  title  of 
(koanonal  Papen  •»  the  Th&urjf  ^  Qheien,  some  of  the  ekapters  being  reprinted 
fronn  his  Traveli  through  th$  Alfe,  which  is  the  work  ^^serenl  times  quoted  in  the 
text"  (see  pp.  54,  84,  224,  2dO,  284,  287).  Ruskin  afterwards  defended  Forbes' 
views  with  much  energy  (see  DeueaHon  volumei  Daniel  Sharpe  (1806-1866),  F.R.S., 
was  suooessively  TVeasurer  and  President  of  the  Geological  Society.  The  refm^nce 
here  is  to  his  paper  in  the  Qiiaiier^  JaunuU  ^  the  Oeehgieal  Society,  1866,  vol  xii. 
pp.  102-123,  '^On  the  Lsst  Elevation  of  the  Alps;  with  notices  of  the  heights  at 
which  the  sea  has  left  traces  of  its  action  on  their  sides."  He  refers  to  Forbes' 
Norway  and  ite  Olaeierg,  1861,  as  well  as  to  his  Travek  through  the  Aifn,] 
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see  in  some  degree  modified  by  the  slight  forces  still  in 
operation.  We  wiU  therefore  examine:  1,  the  pictorial 
phenomena  of  the  c^itral  peaks;  2,  those  of  the  smnmits 
of  the  lower  mountains  romid  them,  to  which  we  shall  find 
it  convenient  to  give  the  distinguishing  name  of  Crests; 
8,  the  formation  of  Precipices,  {»x>perly  so  called;  then, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  Banks  and  Slopes,  produced  by 
the  action  of  water  or  of  fiedling  debris,  on  the  sides  or 
at  the  bases  of  mountains;  and  finally,  remove,  if  it  may 
be,  a  few  of  the  undeserved  scorns  thrown  upon  our  most 
familiar  servants,  Stones.  To  each  of  these  subjects  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  devote  a  distinct  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

RESULTING  FORMS :— FIRST,  AIGUILLES 

§  1.  I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  chapters  always 
to  keep  the  glance  of  the  reader  on  the  broad  aspect  of 
things,  and  to  separate  for  him  the  mountain  masses  into 
the  most  distinctly  comprehensible  forms.  We  must  now 
consent  to  take  more  pains  and  observe  more  closely. 

§  2.  I  begin  with  the  Aiguilles.  In  Fig.  24,  p.  212,  at 
a,  it  was  assumed  that  the  mass  was  raised  highest  merely 
where  the  elevating  force  was  greatest,  being  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  bank  or  cliff  bdow.  But  it  hardly  ever  is 
of  the  same  substance.  Almost  always  it  is  of  compact 
crystallines,  and  the  bank  of  slaty  ciystallines ;  or  if  it  be 
of  slaty  crystallines  the  bank  is  of  slaty  coherents.  The 
bank  is  almost  always  the  softer  of  the  two.* 

Is  not  this  very  marvellous?  Is  it  not  exactly  as  if 
the  substance  had  been  prepared  soft  or  hard  with  a  sculp- 
turesque view  to  what  had  to  be  done  with  it;  soft,  for 
the  glacier  to  mould  and  the  torrent  to  divide;  hard,  to 
stand  for  ever,  central  in  mountain  majesty? 

§  8.  Next,  then,  comes  the  question,  How  do  these 
compact  oystallines  and  slaty  crystallines  join  each  other? 
It  has  long  been  a  well  recognized  hct  in  the  science  of 
geology,  that  the  most  important  mountain  ranges  lift  up 
and  sustain  upon  their  sides  the  beds  of  rock  which  form 
the  inferior  groups  of  hills  around  them,  in  the  manner 
roughly  shown  in  the  section.  Fig.  25,  where  the  dark 
mass  stands  for  the  hard  rock  df  the  great  mountains 
(crystallines),  and  the  lighter  lines  at  the  side  of  it  indicate 

*  See,  for  ezpknatoiy  stotemenU,  Appendix  2  [p.  478]. 
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the  prevalent  direction  of  .the  beds  in  the  neighbouring 
hills  (coherents),  while  the  spotted  portions  represent  the 
gravel  and  sand  of  which  the  great  plains  are  usually  com- 
posed. But  it  has  not  been  so  universally  recognized, 
though  long  ago  pointed  out  by  De  Saussure,  that  the 
great  centrsJ  groups  are  often 
themselves   composed   of   beds 

lying  in    a    precisely    opposite      ___<^^^^k^<>_, 

direction;   so  that  if  we  ana-      "^^^^^^H^j^^^^ 
lyze  carefully  the  structure  of  "'^^^^ 

the   dark   mass   in   the   centre  >^u 

of  Fig.    25,   we   shall   find    it 

arranged  in  lines  which  slope  downwards  to  the  centre ;  the 
flanks  <tf  it  being  of  slaty  crystalline  rock,  and  the  sununit 
4of  compact  cr3rstaUines,  as  at  a.  Fig.  26. 

In  speaking  of  the  sculpture  of  the  central  peaks  in  the 
last  chapter,  I  made  no  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
in  the  banks  on  which  they  stood.    The  diagram  at  a,  Fig. 


27,  as  representative  of  the  original  condition,  and  6,  of  the 
resultant  condition,  wiU,  compared  with  Fig,  24,  p.  212, 
more  completely  illustrate  the  change.^ 

§  4.   By  what  secondary  laws  this  structure  may  ulti- 
mately   be    discovered    to   have    been   produced    is   of    no 

*  I  have  been  able  to  examine  these  conditions  with  much  care  in  the 
chain  of  Mont  Blanc  only,  which  I  chose  for  the  subject  of  investigation 
both  as  being  the  most  interesting  to  the  general  traveller,  and  as  being 
the  only  range  of  the  central  mountains  which  had  been  much  painted  by 
Turner.  But  I  believe  the  singular  arrangements  of  beds  which  take  place 
in  this  chain  have  been  found  by  the  German  geologists  to  prevail  also  in 
the   highest  peaks  of  the  western   Alps;  and  there  are  a  peculiar  beauty 
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consequence  to  us  at  present;  all  that  it  is  needful  for  us  to 
note  is  the  beneficence  which  appointed  it  for  the  mountains 
destined  to  assume  the  boldest  forms.  For  into  whatever 
outline  they  may  be  sculptured   by  violence   or   time,  it 

is  evident  at  a  glance  that 
their  stability  and  security 
must  always  be  the  great- 
est possible  under  the  given 
circumstances.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  peak  is 
in  such  a  form  as  a,  in 
Fig.  26 ;  then,  however  steep 
the  slope  may  be  on  either 
side,  there  is  still  no  chance 
of  one  piece  of  rock  sliding 
off  another ;  but  if  the  same 
outline  were  given  to  beds 
disposed  as  at  6,  the  un- 
supported masses  might  slide  off  those  beneath  them  at 
any  moment,  unless  prevented  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
surfaces.  Farther,  in  the  minor  divisions  of  the  outline, 
the  tendency  of  the  peak  at  a  will  be  always  to  assume 
contours  like  those  at  a  in  Fig.  28,  which  are,  of  course. 


¥tg.tl 


perfectly  safe ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  beds  at  6  in  Fig.  26,^ 
will  be  to  break  into  contours  such  as  at  6  here,  which  are 

and  providence  in  them  which  induce  me  to  expect  that  &rther  inquiries 
may  justify  our  attributing  them  to  some  very  extensive  law  of  the  earth's 
structure.     See  the  notes  from  De  Saussure  in  Appendix  2  [p.  477]. 

^  riu  the  earlv  editions^  **  Fig.  27  " ;  the  mistake  was  first  corrected  in  the  small 
eomplete  edition.] 
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all  perilous,  not  only  in  the  chance  of  each  several  portion 
giving  way,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  they  would  deliver ^ 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  fragments  which  felL  A  stone 
detached  from  any  portion  of  the  peak  at  a  would  be 
caught  and  stopped  on  the  ledge  beneath  it;  but  a  frag- 
ment loosen^  from  h  would  not  stay  tiU  it  reached  the 
valley  by  a  series  of  accelerating  bounds. 

§  5.  While,  however,  the  secure  and  noble  form  repre- 
sented at  a  in  Figs.  26  and  28  is  for  the  most  part  ordained 
to  be  that  of  the  highest  mountains,  the  contours  at  6,  in 
each  figure,  are  of  perpetual  occurrence  among  the  secondary 
ranges,  in  which,  on  a  smaller  scale,  they  produce  some 
of  the  most  terrific  and  fantastic  forms  of  precipice;  not 
altogether  without  danger,  as  has  been  fearfrdly  demonstrated 
by  many  a  "bergfall"  among  the  limestone  groups  of  the 
Alps;  but  with  far  less  danger  than  would  have  resulted 
from  the  permission  of  such  forms  among  the  higher  hills; 
and  with  collateral  advantages  which  we  shall  have  presently 
to  consider.^  In  the  meantime,  we  return  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  superior  groups. 

§  6.  The  reader  is,  no  doubt,  already  aware  that  the 
chain  of  the  Mont  Blanc  is  bordered  by  two  great  valleys 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  seemingly  excavated  on 
purpose  Uiat  travellers  might  be  able  to  pass,  foot  by  foot, 
along  each  side  of  the  Mont  Blanc  and  its  aiguilles,  and 
thus  examine  every  peak  in  succession.  One  of  these  valleys 
is  that  of  Chamouni,  the  other  that  of  which  one  half  is 
called  the  All^  Blanche,  and  the  other  the  Val  Ferret,  the 
town  of  Courmayeur  being  near  its  centre,  where  it  opens 
to  the  Val  d'Aosta.  Now,  cutting  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc  right  across  from  valley  to  valley,  through  the  double 
range  of  aiguilles,  the  section  would  be  ^  as  Fig.  29,  p.  220, 

*  That  is  to  say,  as  it  appears  to  me.  There  are  some  points  of  the 
following  statements  which  are  disputed  among  geol<^8ts;  the  reader  will 
find  them  hereafter  discussed  at  greater  length.^ 


^  [Below,  pp.  314  ieqA 
*  [Bdow,  pp.  854  9eq.\ 
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in  which  a  is  the  valley  of  Chamoimi,  b  the  range  of  aiguilles 
of  Chamouni,  c  the  range  of  the  G^ant,  d  the  valley  of 
Courmayeur. 

The  little  projection  under  m  is  intended  to  mark  ap- 
proximately the  position  of  the  so  well  known  ^^  Montan* 
vert*'  It  is  a  great  weakness,  not  to  say  worse  than 
weakness,  on  the  part  <tf  travellers,  to  extol  alwajrs  chiefly 
what  they  think  fewest  people  have  seen  or  can  see.  I 
have  climbed  much,  and  wandered  much,  in  the  heart  of  the 
high  Alps,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  anything  whidi 
equalled  the  view  from  the  cabin  of  the  Montanvert;^  and 


as  the  spot  is  visited  every  jrear  by  increasing  numbers  of 
tourists,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  take  the  mountains  which 
surround  it  for  the  principal  subjects  of  our  inquiry. 

§  7.  The  little  eminence  left  under  m  truly  marks  the 
height  of  the  Montanvert  on  the  flanks  of  the  aiguilles,  but 
not  accurately  its  position,  which  is  somewhat  behind  the 
mass  of  mountain  supposed  to  be  cut  through  by  the  section. 
But  the  top  of  the  Montanvert  is  actually  formed,  as  shown 
at  M,  by  the  crest  of  the  oblique  beds  of  slaty  crystallines. 
Every  traveller  must  remember  the  steep  and  smooth  beds 
of  rock,  like  sloping  walls,  down  which,  and  over  the  ledges 
of  which,  the  path  descends  from  the  cabin  to  the  edge  of 

^  [ProfesBor  James  Forbes  quoted  these  remarks  by  Roskiii  ''with  much 
symfMithv/'  in  his  article  on  P^detManUm  in  awUturkmd  in  the  ^umrUrly  Beoiew 
for  Aprils  18fi7~an  article  which  preceded  hy  some  months  the  foundation  of  the 
English  Alpine  Club ;  see  W.  A.  fi.  Coolidge's  edition  (1900)  of  Forbes'  Traoeii 
tkriugh  the  Alpg^  p.  472.  For  Raskin's  diaries  and  letters  describing  the  view  from 
the  Montanvert,  see  Introduction  to  preceding  Tolumey  p.  xxix.] 
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the  glacier.  These  sloping  walls  are  formed  by  the  inner 
sides  of  the  crystalline  beds,*  as  exposed  in  the  notch  behind 
the  letter  m. 

§  8.  To  these  beds  we  shall  return  presently/  our  object 
just  now  being  to  examme  the  aiguille,  which,  on  the  Mon- 
tanvert,  forms  the  most  conspicuous  mass  of  mountain  on 
the  right  of  the  spectator.  It  is  known  in  Chamouni  as 
the  Aiguille  de  Charmoz,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  very 
sharp  horn  or  projection  on  its  side,  which  usually  attracts 
the  traveller's  attention  as  one  of  the  most  singular  minor 
features  in  the  view  from  the  Montanvert.  The  larger 
masses  of  the  whole  aiguille,  and  true  contour  of  this  horn, 
are  carefully  given  in  Plate  30,  Fig.  2,  as  they  are  seen  in 
morning  sunshine.  The  impression  which  travellers  usually 
carry  away  with  them  is,  I  presume,  to  be  gathered  from 
Fig.  1,  a  facsimile  of  one  of  the  lithographs  purchased  with 
avidity  by  English  trayellers,  in  the  shops  of  Chamouni  and 
Geneva,  as  giving  a  faithful  representation  of  this  aiguille 
seen  from  the  Montanvert.^  It  is  worth  while  to  perpetuate 
this  example  of  the  ideal  landscape  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
popular  at  the  time  when  the  works  of  Turner  were  declared 
by  the  public  to  be  extravagant  and  unnatural. 

§  9.  This  example  of  the  common  ideal  of  aiguilles  is, 
however,  useful  in  another  respect.  It  shows  the  strong 
impression  which  these  Chamouni  mountains  leave,  of  their 
being  above  all  others  sharp-peaked  and  splintery,  dividing 
more  or  less  into  arrowy  spires;  and  it  marks  the  sense  of 
another  and  very  curious  character  in  them,  that  these 
spires  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  bent  or  curved. 

Both  these  impressions  are  partially  true,  and  need  to 
be  insisted  upon,  and  cleared  of  their  indistinctness,  or 
exaggeration. 

First,  then,  this  strong  impression  of  their  peakedness 

*  Running,  at  that  point,  very  nearly,  n.  k.  and  8.  w.,  and  dipping 
under  the  ice  at  an  angle  of  about  seventy  degrees. 

^  [See  below,  pp.  254  teq,'\ 

*  [See  above,  ch.  xiii.  §  8,  p  203.] 
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and  spiry  separateness  is  always  produced  with  the  least 
possible  danger  to  the  travelling  and  admiring  public;  for 
if  in  reality  these  granite  mountains  were  ever  sepacrated 
into  true  spires  or  points,  in  the  least  resembling  this 
popular  ideal  in  Plate  30,  the  Montanvert  and  Mer  de 
Glace  would  be  as  inaccessible,  except  at  the  risk  of  life, 
as  the  trenches  of  a  besieged  city;  and  the  continual  fall 
of  the  splintering  fragments  would  turn  even  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  itself  into  a  stony  desolation. 

§  10.  Perhaps  in  describing  mountains  with  any  effort 
to  give  some  idea  of  their  sublime  forms,  no  expression 
comes  oftener  to  the  lips  than  the  word  "peak.**^  And 
yet  it  is  curious  how  rarely,  even  among  the  grandest 
ranges,  an  instance  can  be  found  of  a  mountain  ascertain- 
ably  peaked  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, — ^pointed  at 
the  top,  and  sloping  steeply  on  all  sides;  perhaps  not  more 
than  five  summits  in  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  the  Finster- 
aarhom,  Wetterhom,  Bietsch-hom,  Weisshom,  and  Monte 
Viso  presenting  approximations  to  such  a  structure.  Even 
in  the  case  of  not  very  steep  pyramids,  presenting  them- 
selves in  the  distance  under  some  such  outline  as  that  at 
the  top  of  Fig.  80,  it  almost  invariably  happens,  when  we 
approach  and  examine  them,  that  they  do  not  slope  equally 
on  all  their  sides,  but  are  nothing  more  than  steep  ends  of 
ridges,  supported  by  far  extended  masses  of  comparatively 
level  rock,  which,  seen  in  perspective,  give  the  impression 
of  a  steep  slope,  though  in  reality  disposed  in  a  horizontal, 
or  nearly  horizontal,  line. 

§  11.   Supposing  the  central  diagram  in  Fig.  80  to  be 

^  [The  following  pasaaffe  affords  an  instance  of  what  is  said  in  the  Introduction 
(above,  p.  T]dL)  about  Ruskin's  frequent  revisions  on  his  proof  sheets.  In  the  proof 
which  has  been  preserved  the  passage  reads : — 

".  .  .  the  word  '  peak.'  And  yet,  after  some  fourteen  summers  of  watch- 
ful wandering  among  mountains,  I  can  say,  confidently,  that  I  never  yet  saw 
a  peaked  one.  Pyramids,  not  steep,  and  cones,  at  such  slope  as  that  of 
Vesuvius,  I  have  indeed  seen,  though  not  freuueutly ;  but  peaks — that  is, 
rocky  summits  terminating  in  a  sharp  point — I  nave  never  seen.  I  mean,  of 
course,  on  a  large  scale,  so  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  mountain.  The 
Wetterhom  and  Aiguille  Verte  may  perhaps  be  exceptions;  but  they  are 
both  blunt  enough  to  be  loaded  with  snow,  and,  therefore,  not  accurately 
observable.    Even  in  the  case  .  .  ."] 
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the  apparent  contour  of  a  distant  mountain,  then  its  slopes 
may  indeed,  by  singular  chance,  be  as  steep  as  they  appear ; 
but  in  all  probability,  several  of  them  are  perspective  de- 
scents of  its  retiring  lines;  and  supposing  it  were  formed 
as  the  gable  roof  of  the  old  French  house  below,  and  seen 
under  the  same  angle,  it  is  evident  that  the  part  of  the 


outline  a  h  (in  lettered  reference  line  above)  would  be 
perfectly  horizontal;  b  c,  an  angle  slope,  in  retiring  per- 
spective, much  less  steep  than  it  appears;  c  d,  perfectly 
horizontal;  d  e,  an  advancing  or  foresJiortened  angle  slope, 
less  steep  than  it  appears;  and  e  f,  perfectly  horizontal. 

But  if  the  pyramid  presents  itself  under  a  more  for- 
midable aspect,  and  with  steeper  sides  than  those  of  the 
central  diagram,  then  it  may  be  assumed  (as  far  as  I  know 
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mountains)  for  next  to  a  cartainty,  that  it  is  not  a  pcmited 
obelisk,  but  the  end  of  a  ridge  more  or  less  prolonged,  of 
which  we  see  the  narrow  edge  or  section  turned  towards  us. 

For  instance,  no  mountain  in  the  Alps  produces  a  more 
vigorous  impression  of  peakedness  than  the  Matterhom* 
In  Professor  Forbes's  work  on  the  Alps,  it  is  spoken  of  as 
an  **  obelisk  '*  of  rock,^  and  represented  with  little  exaggera- 
tion in  his  seventh  plate  under  the  outline  Fig.  81.  Natu- 
rally, in  glancing,  whether  at  the  plate  or  the  mountain, 
we  assume  the  mass  to  be  a  peak,  and  suppose  the  line 
a  6  to  be  the  steep  slope  of  its  side.  But  that  line  is  a 
perspective  line.  It  is  in  reality  perfectly  horizontal^  cor- 
responding to  ^  y*  in  the  penthouse  roof.  Fig.  80. 

§  12.  I  say  ^'perfectly  horizontal,''  meaning,  of  course, 
in  general  tendency.  It  is  more  or  less  irregular  and 
broken,  but  so  nearly  horizontal  that,  after  some  prolonged 
examination  of  the  data  I  have  collected  about  the  Matter- 
hom,  I  am  at  this  moment  in  doubt  which  is  its  top.  For 
as,  in  order  to  examine  the  beds  on  its  flanks,  I  walked 
up  the  Zmutt  glacier,  I  saw  that  the  line  a  6  in  Fig.  81 
gradually  lost  its  steepness ;  and  about  half-way  up  the 
glacier,  the  conjectural  summit  a  then  bearing  nearly  s.£. 
(forty  d^frees  east  of  south),  I  found  the  contour  was  as 
in  Fig.  82.  In  Fig.  88,  p.  226,  I  have  given  the  contour 
as  seen  from  Zermatt;  and  in  all  three  the  same  letters 
indicate  the  same  points.  In  the  Figures  82  and  88  I 
measured  the  angles  with  the  greatest  care,*  from  the  base 

*  It  was  often  of  great  importance  to  me  to  ascertain  these  fxpfarmi 
slopes  with  some  degree  of  correctness.  In  order  to  do  so  without  the 
trouble  of  carrying  anj  instrument  (except  mj  compass  and  spirit-level), 
I  had  my  Alpine  pole  made  as  even  as  a  round  rule  for  about  a  foot  in 
the  middle  of  its  length.  Taking  the  bearing  of  the  mountain,  placing 
the  pole  at  right  angles  to  the  bearing,  and  adjusting  it  by  the  spirit- 
level,  I  brought  the  ^ge  o^  a  piece  of  finely  cut  pasteboard  parallel,  in  a 
vertical  plane  (plumbed),  with  the  apparent  slope  of  the  hill  side.  A  ' 
pencil  line  drawn  by  the  pole  then  gave  me  a  h<nriaon,  with  which  the 
angle  could  be  easily  measured  at  home.  The  measurements  thus  obtained 
are  given  under  the  figures. 

^  \Tra'wU  anumg  ths  Alpt,  p.  313  of  the  original  edition,  and  Plate  vii«  (the  plates 
are  not  reproduced  in  the  reprint  of  1900)  :  see  below,  p.  287.] 
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Fig.tl 


Of  the  line  a  b 
be 

VI. 


Angles  with  the  horizon  x  y. 
IT    I  Of  the  line  d  y  (general  slope,  ezclosiye  of  inequalities)  ^^'^ 
20^  I  a«(ditto,  ditto,  to  point  of  cliff  above  «)    2d| 
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lines  X  y,  which  are  accurately  horizontal ;  and  their  general 
truth,^  irrespective  of  mere  ruggedness,  may  be  depended 
upon.  Now  in  this  flank  view.  Fig.  82,  what  www  the 
summit  at  Zermatt,  a,  becomes  quite  subordinate,  and  the 
point  6,  far  down  the  flank  in  Forbes*s  view  taken  from 
the  Riffelhom,  is  here  the  apparent   summit.      I  was  for 


a/  -        -        .        - 
a  e    - 

e  6  (from  point  to  point)   - 
bc\    ditto,        ditto    )   - 


Aiiglee  with  the  horizon  »  y, 

56*         c  d  (overhanging)     -        -        -  79*" 

a  X  (irrespective  of  irregularities)  56 

ay 38| 


some  time  in  considerable  doubt  which  of  the  appearances 
was  most  trustworthy;^  and  believe  now  that  they  are 
both  deceptive;  for  I  found,  on  ascending  the  flank  of  the 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Valais,  to  a  height  of  about 
five  thousand  feet  above  Brieg,  between  the  Aletsch  glacier 
and  Bietsch-horn ;  being  thus  high  enough  to  get  a  view 
of  the    Matterhorn    on    something   like    distant    terms   of 

*  rSee  Prefiu)e,  §  3,  p.  6.] 

*  [For  Ruskin's  expeditions,  on  which  oheervationB  snch  as  those  here  recorded 
were  made,  see  DeucaU<m,  L  ch.  z.  (^'Thirty  Yean  Since ")f  ^^  ^^  Introduction  to 
VoLV.p.27.]  *  V  / 
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equality,  up  the  St.  Nicholas  valley,  it  presented  itself 
under  the  outline  Fig.  84,  which  seems  to  be  conclusive 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  point  e^  between  a  and  b  in 
Fig.  88.  But  the  impossibility  of  determining,  at  the  foot 
of  it,  without  a  trigonometricid  observation,  which  is  the  top 
of  such  an  apparent  peak  as  the  Matterhorn,  may  serve 
to  show  the  reader  how  little  the  eye  is 
to  be  trusted  for  the  verification  of 
peaked  outline. 

§  18.  In  like  manner,  the  aiguilles  of 
Chamouni,  which  present  themselves  to  "^  ^^'^ 

the  traveller,  as  he  looks  up  to  them 
from  the  village,  under  an  outline  approximating  to  that 
rudely  indicated  at  c  in  Fig.  85  (on  the  next  page)  are  in 
reality  buttresses  projecting  from  an  intermediate  ridge.  Let 
A  be  supposed  a  castle  wall,  with  slightly  elevated  masses 
of  square-built  buttresses  at  intervals.  Then,  by  process 
of  dilapidation,  these  buttresses  might  easily  be  brought  to 
assume  in  their  perspective  of  ruin  the  formis  indicated  at 
B,  which,  with  certain  modifications,  is  the  actual  shape  of 
the  Chamouni  aiguilles.  The  top  oif  the  Aiguille  Charmoz 
is  not  the  point  under  d^  but  that  under  e.  The  deception 
is  much  increased  by  the  elevation  of  the  whole  castle  wall 
on  the  green  bank  before  spoken  of,  which  raises  its  foun- 
dation several  thousand  feet  above  the  eye,  and  thus,  giving 
amazing  steepness  to  all  the  perspective  lines,  produces  an 
impression  of  the  utmost  possible  isolation  of  p^s,  where, 
in  reality,  there  is  a  well-supported,  and  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous, though  sharply  jagged,  pile  of  solid  walls. 

§  14.  There  is,  however,  this  great  difference  between 
the  castle  wall  and  aiguilles,  that  the  dilapidation  in  the 
one  would  take  place  by  the  fall  of  horizontal  bricks  or 
stones;  in  the  aiguilles  it  takes  place  in  quite  an  opposite 
manner  by  the  flaking  away  of  nearly  vertical  ones. 

This  is  the  next  point  of  great  interest  respecting  them. 
Observe,  the  object  of  their  construction  appears  to  be  the 
attainment  of  the  utmost   possible    peakedness  in    aspect, 
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with  the  least  possible  danger  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys.  As,  therefore,  they  are  first  thrown  into  trans- 
verse ridges,  which  take,  in  perspective,  a  more  or  less 
peaked    outline,   so,  in    their    dilapidation,  they  split    into 


Fi0.U 


narrow  flakes,  which,  if  seen  edgeways,  look  as  sharp  as 
a  lance-point,  but  are  nevertheless  still  strong;  being  each 
of  them,  in  reality,  not  a  lance-point  or  needle,  but  a 
hatchet  edge. 

§  15.  And    since   if   these    sharp    flakes    broke   straight 
across  the  masses  of  mountain,  when  once  the  fissure  took 
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place,  all  hold  would  be  lost  between  flake  and  flake,  it 
is  ordered  (and  herein  is  the  most  notable  thing  in  the 
whole  matter)  that  they  shall  not  break  straight,  but  in 
curves^  round  the  body  of  the  aiguilles,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  coats  of  an  onion;  so  that,  even  after  the 
fissure  has  taken  place,  the  detached  film  or  flake  clings 
to  and  leans  upon  the  central  mass,  and  will  not  fall  from 
it  till  centuries  of  piercing  frost 
have  wedged  it  utterly  from  its 
hold;  and,  even  then,  will  not 
fall  all  at  once,  but  drop  to 
pieces  slowly,  and  flake  by  flake. 
Consider  a  little  the  beneficence 
of  this  ordinance ;  *  supposing 
the  cliffs  had  been  built  like  the 
castle  wall,  the  mouldering  away 
of  a  few  bricks,  more  or  less,  at 
the  bottom  would  have  brought 
down  huge  masses  above;  as  it 
constantly  does  in  ruined  build- 
ings, and  in  the  mouldering  clifis 
of  the  slaty  coherents ;  while  yet 
the  top  of  the  mountain  would 
have  been  always  blunt  and 
rounded,  as  at  a.  Fig.  86,  when 
seen  against  the  sky.  But  the 
aiguille  being  built  in  these 
nearly  vertical  curved  flakes,  the 
worst  that  the  frost  can  do  to  it  is  to  push  its  undermost 
rocks  asunder  into  forms  such  as  at  S,  of  which,  when 
many  of  the  edges  have  fallen,  the  lower  ones  are  more 
or  less  supported  by  the  very  debris  accumulated  at  their 
feet;   and  yet  all  the  whUe  the  tops  sustain  themselves  in 

*  That  is  to  say,  in]  a  cliff  intended  to  awe  iU  atd&te  to  dilapidaUon. 
Where  no  dilapidation  is  to  be  permitted,  the  bedded  structure,  well 
knit,  is  alwajTS  used.  Of  this  we  shall  see  various  examples  in  the  l6th 
chapter. 
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the  most  fantastic  and  incredible  fineness  of  peak  against 
the  sky. 

§  16.  I  have  drawn  the  flakes  in  Fig.  86,  for  illustra- 
tion's sake,  under  a  caricatured  form.  Their  real  aspect 
will  be  imderstood  in  a  moment  by  a  glance  at  the  opposite 
plate,  31,  which  represents  the  central  aiguille  in  the  wood- 
cut outline  Fig.  85  (Aiguille  Blaiti^re,  called  by  Forbes 
Greppond),  as  seen  from  within  about  half  a  ndle  of  its 
actud  base.^  The  white  shell-like  mass  beneath  it  is  a 
small  glacier,  which  in  its  beautifully  curved  outline*  ap- 
pears to  sympathize  with  the  sweep  of  the  rocks  beneath, 
rising  and  breaking  like  a  wave  at  the  feet  of  the  remark- 
able hom  or  spur  which  supports  it  on  the  right.  The 
base  of  the  aiguille  itself,  is,  as  it  were,  washed  by  this 
glacier,  or  by  the  snow  which  covers  it,  till  late  in  the 
season,  as  a  clifiP  is  by  the  sea;  except  that  a  narrow 
chasm,  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  depth  and  two  or 
three  feet  wide,  usually  separates  the  rock  from  the  ice, 
which  is  melted  away  by  the  heat  reflected  from  the 
southern  face  of  the  aiguille.  The  rock  all  along  this 
base  line  is  of  the  most  magnificent  compactness  and  hard- 
ness, and  rings  tmder  the  hammer  like  a  bell;  yet,  when 
r^^ded  from  a  little  distance,  it  is  seen  to  be  distinctly 
inclined  to  separate  into  grand  curved  flakes  or  sheets,  of 
which  the  dark  edges  are  well  marked  in  the  plate.  The 
pyramidal  form  of  the  aiguille,  as  seen  from  this  point,  is, 
however,  entirely  deceptive;  the  square  rock  which  forms 
its  apparent  summit  is  not  the  real  top,  but  much  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  imd  the  slope  on  the  right  against  the  sky  is 
a  perspective  line;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  precipice 
in  light,  above  the  three  small  horns  at  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  glacier,  is  considerably  steeper  than  it  appears  to  be, 

*  Given  already  as  an  example  of  curvature  in  the  Sionet  of  Venice, 
vol  L  pUte  7.    [Vol.  IX.  p.  267.] 

^  [See  VoL  V.  p.  xxix,  for  Raskin's  description  of  this  spot ;  and  for  tbe  drawing, 
part  of  which  is  engraved  in  Plate  31.  see  his  Notes  an  his  Drawings  ftv  Turner,  etc, 
No.  48  B.  (VoL  Xm.).] 
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the  cleavBge  of  tiie  flakes  crossing  it  somewhat  obliquely. 
But  I  show  the  aiguille  from  this  spot  that  the  reader  may 
more  distinctly  note  the  fellowship  between  its  curved  preci- 
pice and  the  little  dark  horn  or  spur  which  bounds  the 
glacier;  a  spur  the  more  remarkable  because  there  is  just 
such  another,  jutting  in  like  manner  from  the  corresponding 
angle  of  the  next  aiguille  (Charmoz),  both  of  them  looking 
like  remnants  or  foundations  of  the  vaster  ancient  pyramids, 
of  which  the  greater  part  has  been  by  ages  carried  away. 

§  17.  The  more  I  examined  the  range  of  the  aiguilles 
the  more  I  was  struck  by  this  curved  cleavage  as  their 
principal  character.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  have  other 
straighter  cleavages  (noticed  in  the  Appendix/  as  the  inves- 
tigation of  them  would  be  tiresome  to  the  general  reader) ; 
but  it  is  this  to  which  they  owe  the  whole  picturesqueness 
of  their  contours;  curved  as  it  is,  not  simply,  but  often 
into  the  most  strange  shell-like  undulations,  as  will  be 
understood  by  a  glance  at  Fig.  87,  which  shows  the  mere 
gmei^ng  lines  at  the  base  of  this  Aiguille  Blaiti^re,  seen, 
with  its  spur,  from  a  station'  some  quarter  of  a  mile  nearer 
it,  and  more  to  the  east  than  that  chosen  in  Plate  31. 
These  leading  lines  are  rarely  well  shown  in  fine  weather, 
the  important  contour  from  a  downwards  being  hardly  re- 
lieved clearly  from  the  precipice  beyond  (6),  unless  a  cloud 
intervenes,  as  it  did  when  I  made  this  memorandum;  while, 
again,  the  leading  lines  of  the  Aiguille  du  Plan,  as  seen 
from  the  foot  of  it,  close  to  the  rocks,  are  as  at  Fig.  88, 
the  generally  pyramidal  outline  being  nearly  similar  to  that 
of  Blaiti^re,  and  a  spur  being  thrown  out  to  the  right, 
under  a,  composed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  of  curved 
folia  of  rock  laid  one  against  the  other.  The  hollow  in  the 
heart  of  the  aiguille  is  as  smooth  and  sweeping  in  curve  as 
the  cavity  of  a  vast  bivalve  shell. 

§  18.  I  call  these  the  governing  or  leading  lines,  not 
because  they  are  the  first  which  strike  the  eye,  but  because. 


»  [Appendix  ii.,  §  4,  pp.  478-479.1 

*  [See  p.  481  for  the  locality  of  tkus  stetion. 


.] 
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like  those  of  the  grain  of  the  wood  in  a  tree-trunk,  they 
rule  the  swell  and  fall  and  change  of  all  the  mass.  In 
Nature,  or  in  a  photograph,  a  careless  observer  will  by  no 
means  be  struck  by  them,  any  more  than  he  would  by  the 
curves  of  the  tree;  and  an  ordinary  artist  would  draw 
rather  the  cragginess  and  granulation  of  the  surfaces,  just 
as  he  would  rather  draw  the  bark  and  moss  of  the  trunk. 


Nor  can  any  one  be  more  steadfastly  averse  than  I  to 
every  substitution  of  anatomical  knowledge  for  outward  and 
apparent  fact ;  ^  but  so  it  is,  that,  as  an  artist  increases  in 
acuteness  of  perception,  the  facts  which  become  outward 
and  apparent  to  him  are  those  which  bear  upon  the  growth 
or  make  of  the  thing.  And,  just  as  in  looking  at  any 
woodcut  of  trees  after  Titian  or  Albert  Diirer,  as  compared 
with  a  modem  water-colour  sketch,  we  shall  always  be 
struck  by  the  writhing  and  rounding  of  the  tree-trunks  in 

'  [See  VoL  IV.  p.  155  n.] 
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the  one,  and  the  stiffness,  and  merely  blotted  or  granulated 
surfaces  of  the  other;  so,  in  looking  at  these  rocks,  the 
keenness  of  the  artist's  eye  may  almost  precisely  be  tested 
by  the  degree  in  which  he  perceives  the  curves  that  give 
them  their  strength  and  grace,  and  in  harmony  with  which 
the  flakes  of  granite  are  bound  together,  like  the  bones  of 
the  jaw  of  a  saurian.  Thus  the  ten  years  of  study  which 
I  have  given  to  these  mountains  since  I  described  them  in 
the  first  volume  as  "traversed  sometimes  by  graceful  curvi- 
linear fissures,  sometimes  by  straight  fissures,"  ^  have  enabled 


Fig.n 

me  to  ascertain,  and  now  generally  at  a  glance  to  see,  that 
the  curvilinear  ones  are  dominant^  and  that  even  the  fissures 
or  edges  which  appear  perfectly  straight  have  almost  always 
some  delicate  sympathy  with  the  curves.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  separate  beds  which  form  the  spur  or  horn 
of  the  Aiguille  Blaiti^re,  seen  in  true  profile  in  Plate  29, 
Fig.  8,  the  straightness  is  so  accurate  that,  not  having 
brought  a  rule  with  me  up  the  glacier,  I  was  obliged  to 
write  under  my  sketch,  "Not  possible  to  draw  it  straight 
enough."  Compare  also  the  lines  sloping  to  the  left  in 
Fig.  88. 

§  19.  "  But  why  not  give  everything  just  as  it  is ;  with- 
out caring  what  is  dominant  and  what  subordinate?" 

1  [See  Vol.  III.  p.  432.] 
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You  cannot.  Of  all  the  various  impossibilities  which 
tonnent  and  humiliate  the  painter,  none  are  more  vexatious 
than  that  of  drawing  a  mountain  form.  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible enough  to  draw,  by  resolute  care,  the  foam  on  a 
wave,  or  the  outline  of  the  foliage  of  a  large  tree;  but  in 
these  cases  when  care  is  at  fault,  carelessness  will  help,  and 
the  dash  of  the  brush  will  in  some  measure  give  wildness 
to  the  churning  of  the  foam,  and  infinitude  to  the  shaking 
of  the  leaves.  But  chance  will  not  help  us  with  the  moun- 
tain. Its  fine  and  faintly  organized  edge  seems  to  be  de- 
finitely traced  against  the  sky;  yet  let  us  set  oxuselves 
honestly  to  follow  it,  and  we  find,  on  the  instant,  it  has 
disappeared:  and  that  for  two  reasons.  The  first,  that  if 
the  mountain  be  lofty,  and  in  light,  it  is  so  faint  in  colour 
that  the  eye  literally  cannot  trace  its  separation  from  the 
hues  next  to  it.  The  other  day  I  wanted  the  contour  of 
a  limestone  mountain  in  the  Valais,  distant  about  seven 
miles,  and  as  many  thousand  feet  above  me;  it  was  barren 
limestone;  the  morning  sun  fell  upon  it,  so  as  to  make  it 
almost  vermilion  colour,  and  the  sky  behind  it  a  bluish 
green.  Two  tints  could  hardly  have  been  more  opposed, 
but  both  were  so  subtle,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  see 
accurately  the  line  that  separated  the  vermilion  from  the 
green.  The  second,  that  if  the  contour  be  observed  from 
a  nearer  point,  or  looked  at  when  it  is  dark  against  the 
sky,  it  will  be  found  composed  of  millions  of  minor  angles, 
crags,  points,  and  fissures,  which  no  human  sight  or  hand 
can  draw  finely  enough,  and  yet  all  of  which  have  efltect 
upon  the  mind. 

§  20.  The  outline  shown  as  dark  against  the  sky  in 
Plate  29,  Fig.  2,  p.  200,  is  about  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  yards  of  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Charmoz, 
running  from  the  base  of  the  aiguille  down  to  the  Mont- 
anvert,  and  seen  from  the  moraine  of  the  Charmoz  glacier, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  to  the  south-west.*    It  is  formed 

*  The  top  of  the  aiguille  of  the  Little  Charmoi  bearing,  from  the  point 
whence  this  sketch  was  made,  about  six  degrees  east  of  north. 
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of  decomposing  granite,  thrown  down  in  blocks  entirely  de- 
tached, but  wedged  together,  so  as  to  stand  continually  in 
these  seemingly  perilous  contours  (being  a  portion  of  such 
a  base  of  aiguille  as  that  in  b.  Fig.  86,  p.  220).*  The  block 
forming  the  summit  on  the  left  is  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
long ;  and  the  upper  edge  of  it,  which  is  the  dominant  point 
of  the  Charmoz  ridge,  is  the  best  spot  in  the  Chamouni 
district  for  giving  a  thorough  command  of  the  relations  of 
tiie  aiguilles  on  each  side  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.  Now  put 
the  book,  with  that  page  open,  upright,  at  three  yards'  dis- 
tance from  you,  and  try  to  draw  this  contour,  which  I  have 
made  as  dark  and  distinct  as  it  ever  could  be  in  reality, 
and  you  will  immediately  understand  why  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  mountain  outlines  rightly. 

§  21.  And  if  not  outlines,  h  fortiori  not  details  of  mass, 
which  have  all  the  complexity  of  the  outline  multiplied  a 
thousand  fold,  and  drawn  in  fainter  colours.  Nothing  is 
more  curious  than  the  state  of  embarrassment  into  which 
the  unfortunate  artist  must  soon  be  cast,  when  he  en- 
deavours honestly  to  draw  the  face  of  the  simplest  moun- 
tain cliff — say  a  thousand  feet  high,  and  two  or  three  miles 
distant.  It  is  full  of  exquisite  details,  all  seemingly  decisive 
and  clear;  but  when  he  tries  to  arrest  one  of  them,  he 
cannot  see  it,— cannot  find  where  it  begins  or  ends, — and 

*  The  tummUs  of  the  aiguilles  are  often  more  fantastically  rent  still. 
Fig.  39  is  the  profile  of  a  portion  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  Aiguille  du 
Moine^  seen  from  the  crest  of  Charmoz ;  Fig.  40  shows  the  three  lateral 

fragments,  drawn  to  a  larger  scale.  The  height  of  each  of  the  upright 
masses  must  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  I  do  not  know  if  their 
rude  resemblance  to  two  figures,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  table  or  altar,  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  name  of  the  aiguille. 
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presently  it  runs  into  another ;  and  then  he  tries  to  draw 
that,  but  that  will  not  be  drawn,  neither,  until  it  has  con- 
ducted him  to  a  third,  which,  somehow  or  other,  made  part 
of  the  first ;  presently  he  finds  that,  instead  of  three,  there 
are  in  reality  four,  and  then  he  loses  his  place  altogether. 
He  tries  to  draw  clear  lines,  to  make  his  work  look  craggy, 
but  finds  that  then  it  is  too  hard;  he  tries  to  draw  soft 
lines,  and  it  is  immediately  too  soft;  he  draws  a  curved 
line,  and  instantly  sees  it  should  have  been  straight;  a 
straight  one,  and  finds  when  he  looks  up  again,  that  it  has 
got  curved  while  he  was  drawing  it.  There  is  nothing  for 
him  but  despair,  or  some  sort  of  abstraction  and  shorthand 
for  cliff.  Then  the  only  question  is,  what  is  the  wisest 
abstraction ;  and  out  of  the  multitude  of  lines  that  cannot 
altogether  be  interpreted,  which  are  the  really  dominant 
ones ;  so  that  if  we  cannot  give  the  whole,  we  may  at  least 
give  what  will  convey  the  most  important  facts  about  the 
diff. 

§  22.  Recurring  then  to  our  ''public  opinion"  of  the 
Aiguille  Charmoz,^  we  find  the  greatest  exaggeration  of,  and 
therefore  I  suppose  the  greatest  interest  in,  the  narrow  and 
spiry  point  on  its  left  side.  .  That  is  in  reality  not  a  point 
at  tJl,  but  a  hatchet  edge ;  a  flake  of  rock,  which  is  enabled 
to  maintain  itself  in  this  sharp-edged  state  by  its  writhing 
folds  of  sinewy  granite.  Its  structure,  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
seen  ''edge  on,"  is  shown  in  Fig.  41.  The  whole  aiguille 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  such  flakes,  liable,  indeed,  to  all 
kinds  of  fissure  in  other  directions,  but  holding,  by  their 
modes  of  vertical  association,  the  strongest  authority  over 
the  form  of  the  whole  mountain.  It  is  not  in  all  lights 
that  they  are  seen  plainly:  for  instance,  in  the  morning 
effect  in  Plate  SO  they  are  hardly  traceable:  but  the  longer 
we  watch,  the  more  they  are  perceived;  and  their  power 
of  sustaining  themselves  vertically  is  so  great,  that  at  the 
foot  of  the  aiguille  on  the  right  a  few  of  them  form  a  de- 
tached mass,  known  as  the  Petit  Charmoz,  between  £  and 

1  [See  Above,  §  8,  p.  221.] 
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c,  in  Fig,  60,  p.  257,  of  which  the  height  of  the  outermost 
flake,  between  c  and  d^  is  about  five  hundred  feet. 

Important,  however,  as  this  curved  cleavage  is,  it  is 
so  confused  among  others,  that  it  has  taken  me,  as  I  said,^ 
ten  years  of  almost  successive  labour  to  develope,  in  any 
degree  of  completeness,  its  relations  among  the  aiguilles  of 
Chamouni ;  and  even  of  professed  geologists,  the  only  person 
who  has  described  it  properly  is 
De  Saussure,  whose  continual  so- 
journ among  the  Alps  enabled  him 
justly  to  discern  the  constant  from 
the  inconstant  phenomena.  And 
yet,  in  his  very  first  journey  to 
Savoy,  Turner  saw  it  at  a  glance, 
and  fastened  on  it  as  the  main 
thing  to  be  expressed  in  those 
mountains. 

In  the  opposite  Plate  (S2),  the 
darkest  division,  on  the  right,  is  a 
tolerably  accurate  copy  of  Turner's 
rendering  of  the  Aiguille  Charmoz 
(etched  and  engraved  by  himself), 
in  the  plate  ciJled  the  ''Mer  de 
Glace,"  in  the  Liber  Studiorum. 
Its  outline  is  in  local  respects  in- 
accurate enough,  being  modified  by 
Tumerian  topography ;  but  the  flaky 
character  is  so  definite,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  pre- 
pared for  an  illustrative  diagram  of  the  points  at  present 
under  discussion. 

§  28.  And  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  was  by 
chance,  or  that  the  modes  of  mountain  di*awing  at  the 
period  would  in  any  wise  have  helped  Turner  to  discover 
these  lines.  The  aiguilles  had  been  drawn  before  his  time, 
and  the  figure  on  the  left  in  Plate  32  will  show  how.     It 

^  [See  above,  §  18,  p.  2dl ;  and  on  the  sabject  generally,  Appendix  ii.  below, 
p.  479.] 
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is  a  facsimile  of  a  piece  of  an  engraving  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  by  Woollett,^  after  William  Pars,  published  in  1788, 
and  founded  on  the  general  Wilsonian  and  Claudesque  prin- 
ciples of  landscape  common  at  the  time.  There  are,  in  the 
rest  of  the  plate,  some  good  arrangements  of  shadow  and 
true  aerial  perspective;  and  the  piece  I  have  copied,  which 
is  an  attempt  to  represent  the  Aiguille  Dru,  opposite  the 
Charmoz,  will  serve,  not  unfairly,  to  show  how  totally  in- 
adequate the  draughtsmen  of  the  time  were  to  perceive  the 
character  of  mountains;  and,  also,  how  imable  the  human 
mind  is  by  itself  to  conceive  an3rthing  like  the  variety  of 
natural  form.  The  workman  had  not  looked  at  the  thing, 
— ^trusted  to  his  ''Ideal,"  supposed  that  broken  and  rugged 
rocks  might  be  shaped  better  out  of  his  own  head  than  by 
Nature's  laws, — and  we  see  what  comes  of  it. 

§  24.  And  now,  lastly,  observe,  in  the  laws  by  which 
this  strange  curvilinear  structure  is  given  to  the  aiguilles, 
how  the  provision  for  beauty  of  form  is  made  in  the  first 
landscape  materials  we  have  to  study.  We  have  permitted 
oxuselves,  according  to  that  unsystematic  mode  of  proceed- 
ing pleaded  for  in  the  opening  of  our  present  task,'  to 
wander  hither  and  thither  as  this  or  that  question  rose 
before  us,  and  demanded,  or  tempted,  our  pursuit.  But 
the  reader  must  yet  remember  that  our  special  business  in 
this  section  of  the  work  is  the  observance  of  the  nature  of 
beauty,  and  of  the  degrees  in  which  the  aspect  of  any  object 
fulfils  the  laws  of  beauty  stated  in  the  second  volume.* 
Now  in  the  fifteenth  paragraph  of  the  chapter  on  infinity, 
it  was  stated  that  curvature  was  essential  to  all  beauty,  and 
that,  what  we  should  "need  more  especially  to  prove,  was 
the  constancy  of  curvature  in  all  natural  forms  whatsoever."  * 
And  these  aiguilles,  which  are  the  first  objects  we  have  had 
definitely  to  consider,  appeared  as  little  likely  to  fulfil  the 


1  [William  Woollett  (1735-1786)^  a  landscape  engraver  of  considerable^repate.] 
Third 

3 


4 


See  VoL  V.  t>.  18 ;  t.e.,  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  iii.  of  Modem  PmhiUen,  the 
and  Fourth  Voh 
Compare  also  8ei 
Vol.  IV.  p.  88.] 


and  Fourth  Volumes  being  treated  as  a  single  work.] 
Compare  also  8eom  Lampt,  ch.  iv.  §  3  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  141).] 
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condition  as  anything  we  cotQd  have  come  upon.  I  am 
well  assured  that  the  majority  of  spectators  see  no  curves 
in  them  at  all,  but  an  intensely  upright,  stem,  spiry  rugged 
ness  and  angularity.  And  we  might  even  beforehand  have 
been  led  to  expect,  and  to  be  cont^ited  in  expecting, 
nothing  else  from  them  than  this;  for  since,  as  we  have 
said  often,  they  are  part  of  the  earth's  skeleton,  being 
created  to  sustain  and  strengthen  everything  else,  and  yet 
differ  from  a  skeleton  in  this,  that  the  earth  is  not  cmlj 
supported  by  their  strength,  but  fed  by  their  ruin;  so  that 
they  are  first  composed  of  the  hardest  and  least  tractable 
substance,  and  then  exposed  to  such  storm  and  violence  as 
shall  beat  large  parts  oi  them  to  powder; — ^under  these 
desperate  conditions  of  being,  I  say,  we  might  have  antici- 
pated some  correspondent  ruggedness  and  terribleness  of 
aspect,  some  such  refiisal  to  comply  with  ordinary  laws  of 
bttuty,  as  we  often  see  in  other  things  and  creatures  put 
to  hard  work,  and  sustaining  distress  or  violence. 

§  25.  And  truly,  at  first  sight,  there  is  such  refusal  in 
their  look,  and  their  shattered  walls  and  crests  seem  to  rise 
in  a  gloomy  contrast  with  the  soft  waves  of  bank  and  wood 
beneath;^  nor  do  I  mean  to  press  the  mere  fact,  that,  as 
we  look  longer  at  them,  other  lines  become  perceptible, 
because  it  might  be  thought  no  proof  of  their  beauty  that 
they  needed  long  attention  in  oider  to  be  discerned.  But 
I  think  this  much  at  least  is  deserving  of  our  notice,  as 
confirmatory  of  foregone  conclusions,  that  the  forms  which 
in  other  things  are  produced  by  slow  increase  or  gradual 
abrasion  of  sui^EU^e,  are  here  prodticed  by  rough  fracture^ 
when  rough  fracture  is  to  be  tiie  law  of  existence.  A  rose 
is  rounded    by  its  own    soft  ways    of  growth,    a  reed    is 

^  [The  rest  of  the  chapter  was  added  by  the  author  in  revisiiig.    In  the  MS.  it 
reads  thus  :— 

''  .  .  .  soft  wavea  of  bank  and  wood  beneath.  But  watch  them  long :  and 
each  dav,  as  their  true  character  is  more  and  more  underttood,  the  tender 
laws  of  beauty  will  be  seen  more  and  more  to  influence  their  inmost  being, 
and  their  true  strength  and  nobleness  to  rest  at  last  in  the  same  harmonies 
of  carve  which  regulate  the  stooping  of  the  reed  and  the  budding  of  the 
rose."] 
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bowed  into  tender  curvature  by  the  pressure  of  the  breeze ; 
but  we  could  not,  from  these,  have  proved  any  resolved 
preference,  by  Nature,  of  curved  lines  to  others,  inasmuch 
as  it  might  always  have  been  answered  that  the  curves 
were  produced,  not  for  beauty's  sake,  but  infallibly  by  the 
laws  of  vegetable  existence;  and,  looking  at  brdcen  flints 
or  rugged  banks  afterwards,  we  might  have  thought  that 
we  only  liked  the  curved  lines  because  associated  with  life 
and  organism,  and  disliked  the  angular  ones,  because  asso- 
ciated with  inaction  and  disorder.  But  nature  gives  us  in 
these  mountains  a  more  clear  demonstration  of  her  wilL 
She  is  here  driven  to  make  fracture  the  law  of  being. 
She  cannot  tuft  the  rock-edges  with  moss,  or  round  them 
by  water,  or  hide  them  with  leaves  and  roots.  She  is 
bound  to  produce  a  form,  admirable  to  human  beings,  by 
continual  breaking  away  of  substance.  And  behold — so 
soon  as  she  is  compelled  to  do  this — she  changes  the  law 
of  fracture  itself.  "Growth,"  she  seems  to  say,  "is  not 
essential  to  my  work,  nor  concealment,  nor  softness;  but 
curvature  is :  and  if  I  must  produce  my  forms  by  breaking 
them,  the  fracture  itself  shall  be  in  curves.  If,  instead  of 
dew  and  sunshine,  the  only  instruments  I  am  to  use  are 
the  li^tning  and  the  frost,  then  their  forked  tongues  and 
crystal  wedges  shall  still  work  out  my  laws  of  tendar  line. 
Devastation  instead  of  nurture  may  be  the  task  of  all  my 
elements,  and  age  after  age  may  only  prolong  the  unreno- 
vated  ruin;  but  the  appointments  of  typical  beauty  which 
have  been  made  over  all  creatures  shall  not  therefore  be 
abandoned;  and  the  rocks  shall  be  ruled,  in  their  perpetual 
perishing,  by  the  same  ordinances  that  direct  the  biding 
of  the  reed  and  the  blush  of  the  rose.'* 
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CHAPTER  XV 

RESULTING  FORMS :— SECONDLY,  CRESTS 

§  L  Between  the  aiguilles,  or  other  conditions  of  central 
peak,  and  the  hills  which  are  clearly  formed,  as  explained 
in  Chap.  xii.  §  11,  by  the  mere  breaking  of  the  edges  of 
solid  beds  of  coherent  rock,  there  occurs  almost  always  a 
condition  of  mountain  summit,  intermediate  in  aspect,  as 
in  position.  The  aiguille  may  generally  be  represented  by 
the  type  a,  Fig.  42;  the  solid  and  sunple  beds  of  rock  by 


A  Ms 


Fig.it 


the  type  c.  The  condition  6,  clearly  intermediate  between 
the  two,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  graceful  and  perfect  in 
which  mountain  masses  occur.  It  seems  to  have  attracted 
more  of  the  attention  of  the  poets  than  either  of  the 
others;  and  the  ordinary  word,  crest,  which  we  carelessly 
use  in  speaking  of  mountain  sunmiits,  as  if  it  meant  little 
more  than  "edge"  or  "ridge,"  has  a  peculiar  force  and 
propriety  when  applied  to  ranges  of  cliff  whose  contours 
correspond  thus  closely  to  the  principal  lines  of  the  crest 
of  a  Greek  helmet. 

§  2.  There  is  another  resemblance  which  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  suggest  when  at  all  irregular  in  form, — ^that  of  a 
wave  about  to  break.  Byron  uses  the  image  definitely  of 
Soracte ;  ^  and,  in  a  less  clear  way,  it  seems  to  present  itself 

^  [For  the  paisage  referred  to,  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  86  n. ;  and  compare  VoL  V.  p.  xxii.] 
Vl.  241  Q 
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occasionally  to  all  minds,  there  being  a  general  tendency 
to  give  or  accept  accounts  of  mountain  form  under  the 
image  of  waves;  and  to  speak  of  a  hilly  country,  seen 
from  above,  as  looking  like  a  "  sea  of  mountains." 

Such  expressions,  vaguely  used,  do  not,  I  think,  gener- 
ally imply  much  more  than  that  the  ground  is  waved  or 
undulated  into  bold  masses.  But  if  we  give  prolonged 
attention  to  the  mountains  of  the  group  b  we  shall  gradu- 
ally  begin  to   feel   that   more    profound   truth   is   couched 


Fig.  18 

under  this  mode  of  speaking,  and  that  there  is  indeed  an 
appearance  of  action  and  united  movement  in  these  crested 
masses,  nearly  resembling  that  of  sea  waves;  that  they 
seem  not  to  be  heaped  up,  but  to  leap  or  toss  themselves 
up;  and  in  doing  so,  to  wreathe  and  twist  their  summits 
into  the  most  fantastic,  yet  harmonious,  curves,  governed 
by  some  grand  under-sweep  like  that  of  a  tide  running 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  mountain  chain. 

For    instance,    in    Fig.    48,    which    gives,    rudely,    the 
leading   lines   of  the  junction  of   the   "Aiguille  Pourri'** 

*  So  called  from  the  mouldering  nature  of  its  rocks.     They  are  slaty 
crystallines,  but  unusually  fragile. 
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(Chamouni)  with  the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  the  reader  cannot, 
I  think,  but  feel  that  there  is  something  which  binds  the 
mountains  together — some  common  influence  at  their  heart 
which  they  cannot  resist:  and  that,  however  they  may  be 
broken  or  disordered,^  there  is  true  unity  among  them  as 
in  the  sweep  of  a  wild  wave,  governed,  through  all  its  foam- 
ing ridges,  by  constant  laws  of  weight  and  motion. 

§  8«  How  far  this  apparent  unity  is  the  result  of  ele- 
vatory  force  in  the  mountain,  and  how  far  of  the  sculptural 
force  of  water  vpon  the  mountain,  is  the  question  we  have 
mainly  to  deal  with  in  the  present  chapter. 

But  first  look  back  to  Fig.  7  of  Pkte  8,  Vol.  III.,* 
there  given  as  the  typical  representation  of  the  ruling 
forces  of  growth  in  a  leaf.  Take  away  the  extreme  portion 
of  the  curve  on  the  left,  and  any  segment  of  the  leaf 
remaining,  terminated 
by  one  of  its  ribs,  as 
a  or  6,  Fig.  44,  will 
be  equally  a  typical 
contour  of  a  common  Fig.u 

crested   mountain.      If 

the  reader  will  merely  turn  Plate  8  so  as  to  look  at  the 
figure  upright,  with  its  stalk  downwards,  he  will  see  that  it 
is  also  the  base  of  the  honeysuckle  ornament  of  the  Greeks. 
I  may  anticipate  what  we  shall  have  to  note  with  respect 
to  vegetation  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  it  is  also  the  base 
of  form  in  all  timber  trees. 

§  4.  There  seems  something,  therefore,  in  this  contour 
which  makes  its  production  one  of  the  principal  aims  of 
Nature  in  all  her  compositions.     The  cause  of  this  appears 

'  [This  ^Baa^ge,  again,  affords  a  good  instance  of  the  author's  revision.     He  first 
wrote: — 

"  ,  .  ,  however  they  may  toss  themselves  up  hither  and  thither,  there  is 
as  much  unity  among  them  as  in  the  bending  of  the  swing  of  a  wild  wave, 
governed,  through  ail  its  foaming  ridges,  by  everlasting  laws  of  swell  and 
motion/' 
On  a  first  revision  ''sweep"  was  substituted  for  ''bending  of  the  swing,"  "constant" 
for  "  everlasting,"  and  "  mass  "  for  "  sweU  "  ;  "  mass  "  being  next  altered  to  "  weight." 
And  then,  on  a  final  revision,  the  passage  was  altered  to  its  form  in  the  text] 
>  [In  this  edition.  Vol.  V.  p.  264.] 
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to  be,  that  as  the  cinq-foil  is  the  simplest  expression  of 
proportion,  this  is  the  simplest  expression  of  opposition,  in 
unequal  curved  lines.  If  we  take  any  lines,  a  x  and  e  g^ 
Fig.  45,  both  of  varied  curvature  (not  s^fments  of  circles), 
and  one  shorter  than  the  other,  and  join 
them  together  so  as  to  form  one  line, 
as  6  «r,  <r  ^,  we  shall  have  one  of  the 
common  lines  of  beauty;  if  we  join 
them  at  an  angle,  as  c  <r,  ^  ^,  we  shall 
have  a  common  crest,  which  is  in  fiict 
merely  a  jointed  line  of  beauty.  If  we 
join  tibem  as  at  a.  Fig.  46,  they  form  a 
line  at  once  monotonous  and  cramped, 
and  the  jointed  condition  of  this  same 
line,  6,  is  hardly  less  so.  It  is  easily 
proved,  therefore,  that  the  junction  of 
lines  c  <r,  <r  ^  is  the  simplest  and  most 
graceful  mode  of  opposition;  and  easily 
observed  that  in  branches  of  trees,  wings  of  birds,  and 
other  more  or  less  regular  organizations,  such  groups  of 
line  are  continually  made  to  govern  the  contours.  But  it 
is  not  so  easily  seen  why  or  how  this  form  should  be 
impressed  upon  irregular  heaps  of  moun->  .,^ 

tain. 

§  5.  If  a  bed  of  coherent  rock  be 
raised,  in  the  manner  described  in  Chap. 
XIII.,  so  as  to  form  a  broken  precipice 
with  its  edge,  and  a  long  slope  with 
its  surface,  as  at  a.  Fig.  47  (and  in  this 
way  nearly  all  hills  are  raised),  the  top 
of  the  precipice  has  usually  a  tendency 
to  crumble  down,  and  in  process  of  time  to  form  a  heap  of 
advanced  ruins  at  its  foot.  On  the  other  side,  the  back  or 
slope  of  the  hill  does  not  crumble  down,  but  is  gradually 
worn  away  by  the  streams;  and  as  these  are  always  more 
considerable  both  in  velocity  and  weight,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  slope,  than  the  top,  the  ground  is  faster  worn  away  at 


Fig.4» 
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Fig.  47 


the  bottom,  and  the  straight  slope  "is  cut  to  a  curve  of 
continually  increasing  steepness.  Fig.  47  b  represents  the 
contour  to  which  the  hill  a  would  thus  be  brought  in  pro- 
cess of  time;  the  dotted  line  indicating  its  original  form. 
The  result,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  crest* 

§  6.  But  crests  of  this  uniform  substance  and  continuous 
outline  occur  only  among  hills  composed  of  the  softest  co- 
herent rocks,  and  seldom  attain  any  elevation  such  as  to 
make  them  important  or  impressive.  The  notable  crests 
are  composed  of  the 
hard  coherents  or  slaty 
crystallines,  and  then 
the  contour  of  the  crest 
depends  mainly  on  the 
question  whether,  in  the 
original  mass  of  it,  the 
beds  lie  as  at  a  or  as 
at  ft.  Fig.  48.  If  they 
lie  as  i^t  a,  then  the  re- 
sultant crest  will  have  the  general  appearance  seen  at  c; 
the  edges  of  the  beds  getting  separated  and  serrated  by 
the  weather.  If  the  beds  lie  as  at  6,  the  resultant  crest 
will  be  of  such  a  contour  as  that  at  d. 

The  crests  of  the  contour  d  are  formed  usually  by  the 
harder  coherent  rocks,  and  are  notable  chiefly  for  their  bold 
precipices  in  front,  and  regular  slopes,  or  sweeping  curves, 
at  the  back.  We  shall  examine  them  under  the  special 
head  of  precipices.  But  the  crests  of  the  form  at  c  belong 
usually  to  the  slaty  crystallines,  and  are  those  properly 
called  crests,  their  edges  looking,  especially  when  covered 
with  pines,  like  separated  plumes.  These  it  is  our  chief 
business  to  examine  in  the  present  chapter. 

§  7.    In  order  to   obtain    this   kind    of   crest,  we  first 

*  The  materials  removed  from  the  slope  are  spread  over  the  plain  or 
valley  below.  A  nearly  equal  quantity  is  supposed  to  be  removed  from  the 
other  side ;  but  besides  this  removed  mass,  the  materials  crumble  heavily  frmn 
above,  and  form  the  concave  curve. 
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require  to  have  our  mountain  beds  thrown  up  in  the  form 
a.  Fig.  48.  This  is  not  easily  done  on  a  large  scale,  except 
among  the  slaty  oystallines  forming  the  flanks  of  the  great 
chains,  as  in  Fig.  29,  p.  220.  In  that  figure  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  beds  forming  each  side  of  ^e  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc  are  thrown  into  the  required  steepness,  and  therefore, 
whenever  they  are  broken  towards   the   central  mountain, 

they  naturally  form  the 
front  of  a  crest,  while 
the  torrents  and  glaciers 
falling  over  their  longer 
slopes,  carve  them  into 
rounded  banks  towards 
the  valley. 

§  8.  But  the  beauty 
of  a  crest  or  bird's  wing 
consists,  in  nature,  not 
merely  in  its  curved 
terminal  outline,  but 
in  the  radiation  of  the 
plumes,  so  that  while 
each  assumes  a  differ* 
ent  curve,  every  curve 
shall  show  a  certain 
harmony  of  direction 
with  all  the  others. 

We  shall  have  to 
enter  into  the  exami- 
nation of  this  subject  at  greater  length  in  the  17th  chapter; 
meanwhile,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  the  law  in  a  single  ex- 
ample, such  as  Fig.  40,  which  is  a  wing  of  one  of  the  angels 
in  Dtlrer's  woodcut  of  the  Fall  of  Lucifer.*     At  first  sight 


Fij.  48 


*  The  lines  are  a  little   too  straight  in   their  continuations^  the  en- 

fiyer  having  cat  some  of  the  curvature  out  of  their  thickness,  tliinking 
had  drawn  them  too  coarsely.  But  I  have  chosen  this  coarsely  lined 
example,  and  others  like  it,  following,  hecause  I  wish  to  accustom  the 
reader   to  distinguish    between  the  mere    fineness  of  instrument  in    the 
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the  plumes  seem  disposed  with  much  irregularity,  but  there 
is  a  sense  of  power  and  motion  in  the  whole  which  the 
reader  would  find  was  at  once  lost  by  a  careless  copyist ;  for 
it  depends  on  the  fact  that  if  we  take  the  principal  curves 
at  any  points  of  the  wing,  and  continue  them  in  the  lines 
which  tiiey  are   pursuing   at  the  moment  they  terminate. 


Fig,  49 

these  continued  lines  will  all  meet  in  a  single  point,  c.  It 
is  this  law  which  gives  unity  to  the  wing. 

All  groups  of  curves  set  beside  each  other  depend  for 

artist's  hand,  and  the  precision  of  the  line  he  draws.  Give  Titian  a  blunt 
pen,  and  still  Titian's  line  will  be  a  noble  one:  a  tyro,  with  a  pen  well 
mended,  may  draw  more  neatly;  but  his  lines  ought  to  be  discerned  from 
Titian's  if  we  understand  drawing.  Every  line  in  this  woodcut  fof  Diirer's 
is  refined;  and  that  in  the  noblest  sense.  Whether  broadfor  fine  does  not 
matter,  the  lines  are  tight;  and  the  most  delicate  fslse  line  is  evermore 
to  be  despised,  in  presence  of  the  coarsest  fdthful  one. 
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their  beauty  upon  the  observance  of  this  law;'*''  and  if, 
therefore,  the  mountain  crests  are  to  be  perfectly  beautiful. 
Nature  must  contrive  to  get  this  element  of  radiant  curva- 
tiue  into  them  in  one  way  or  another.^  Nor  does  it,  at 
first  sight,  appear  easy  for  her  to  get,  I  do  not  say  radiant 
curves,  but  curves  at  all:  for,  in  the  aiguilles,  she  actually 
bent  their  beds;  but  in  these  slaty  crystallines  it  seems  not 
always  convenient  to  her  to  bend  the  beds;  and  when  they 
are  to  remain  straight,  she  must  obtain  the  curvature  in 
some  other  way. 

§  9.  One  way  in  which  she  gets  it  is  curiously  simple  in 
itself,  but  somewhat  difficult  to  explain,  unless  the  reader 
will  be  at  the  pains  of  making  a  little  model  for  himself 
out  of  paste  or  clay.  Hitherto,  observe,  we  have  spoken 
of  the  crests  as  seen  at  their  sides,  as  a  Greek  helmet  is 
seen  from  the  side  of  the  wearer.  By  means  presently  to 
be  examined,  these  mountain  crests  are  so  shaped  that  seen 
in  fronts  or  from  behind  (as  a  helmet  crest  is  seen  in  front 
of  or  behind  the  wearer),  they  present  the  contour  of  a 
sharp  ridge,  or  house  gable.  Now  if  the  breadth  of  this 
ridge  at  its  base  remains  the  same,  while  its  height  gradu- 
ally diminishes  from  the  front  of  it  to  the  back  (as  from 
the  top  of  the  crest  to  the  back  of  the  helmet),  it  neces- 
sarily assiuues  the  form  of  such  a  quaint  gable  roof  as  that 
shown  in  profile  in  Fig.  50,  and  in  perspective  t  in  Fig.  51, 
in  which  the  gable  is  steep  at  the  end  farthest  ofip,  but 

*  Not  absolutely  on  the  meeting  of  the  curves  in  one  point,  but  on 
their  radiating  with  some  harmonious  succession  of  difference  in  direction. 
The  difference  between  lines  which  are  in  true  harmony  of  radiation,  and 
lines  which  are  not,  can,  in  complicated  masses,  only  be  detected  by  a  tndned 
eye;  yet  it  is  often  the  chief  difference  between  good  and  bad  drawing. 
A  duster  of  six  or  seven  black  plumes  forming  the  wing  of  one  of  the 
cherubs  in  Titian's  Assumption,  at  Venice,  has  a  freedom  and  force  about 
it  in  the  painting  which  no  copyist  or  engraver  has  ever  yet  rendered, 
though  it  depends  merely  on  the  subtlety  of  the  curves,  not  on  the  colour. 

t  "Out  of  perspective,"  I  should  have  said;  but  it  will  show  what  I 
mean. 

1  [On  the  Law  of  Radiation,  see  Eiem^Ut  qf  Drawing,  g§  210-220.] 
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depressed  at  the  end  nearest  us;  and  the  rows  of  tiles  in 
consequence,  though  in  reality  quite  straight,  appear  to 
radiate  as  they  retire,  owing  to  their  different  slopes.  When 
a  mountain  crest  is  thus  formed,  and  the  concave  curve 
of  its  front  is  carried  into  its  flanks,  each  edge  of  bed 
assuming  this  concave  curve,  and  radiating,  like  the  rows  of 
tiles,  in  perspective  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  crest  is 
thrown  into  the  form  Fig.  52,  which  is  that  of  the  radiat- 
ing plume  required. 

§  10.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  Nature  does  not 
choose  to  keep  the  ridge  broad  at  the  lower  extremity,  so 
as  to  diminish  its  steepness.  But  when  this  is  not  so,  and 
the  base  is  narrowed  so  that  the  slope  of  side   shall  be 


Ft0. 50  lif.  61  Fig.  6S 

nearly  equal  everywhere,  she  almost  always  obtains  her 
varied  curvature  of  the  plume  in  another  way,  by  merely 
turning  the  crest  a  Uttle  round  as  it  descends.  I  will  not 
confuse  the  reader  by  examining  the  complicated  results  of 
such  turning  on  the  inclined  lines  of  the  strata;  but  he 
can  understand,  in  a  moment,  its  effect  on  another  series 
of  lines,  those  caused  by  rivulets  of  water  down  the  sides 
of  the  crest.  These  lines  are,  of  course,  always,  in  general 
tendency,  perpendicular.  Let  a,  Fig.  58,  be  a  circular 
funnel,  painted  inside  with  a  pattern  of  vertical  lines  meet- 
ing at  the  bottom.  Suppose  these  lines  to  represent  the 
ravines  traced  by  the  water.  Cut  off  a  portion  of  the  lip 
of  the  funnel,  as  at  6,  to  represent  the  crest  side.  Cut  the 
edge  so  as  to  slope  down  towards  you,  and  add  a  slope  on 
the  other  side.  Then  give  each  inner  line  the  concave 
sweep,  and  you  have  your  ridge  c,  of  the  required  form, 
with  radiant  curvature. 
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§  11.  A  greater  space  of  such  a  crest  is  always  seen  on 
its  concave  than  on  its  convex  side  (the  outside  of  the 
funnel);  of  this  other  perspective  I  shall  have  to  speak 
hereafter;  meantime,  we  had  better  continue  the  examina- 
tion of  the  proper  crest,  the  c  of  Fig.  48,  in  some  special 
instance. 

The  form  is  obtained  usually  in  the  greatest  perfection 
among  the  high  ridges  near  the  central  chain,  where  the 

beds  of  the  slaty  crystallines  are 
steep  and  hard.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  example  I  can  choose  for 
dose  examination  will  be  that  of  a 
mountain  in  Chamouni,  called  the 
Aiguille  Bouchard,^  now  familiar  to 
the  eye  of  every  traveller,  being  the 
ridge  which  rises,  exactly  opposite 
the  Montanvert,  beyond  the  Mer 
de  Glace.  The  structtu-e  of  this 
crest  is  best  seen  from  near  the  foot 
of  the  Montanvert,  on  the  road  to 
the  source  of  the  Arveron,  whence 
the  top  of  it,  a,  presents  itself  under 
the  outline  given  rudely  in  the  op- 
posite plate  (33),  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  that,  while  the  main  energy  of  the  mountain  mass 
tosses  itself  against  the  central  chain  of  Mont  Blanc  (which 
is  on  the  right  hand),  it  is  met  by  a  group  of  counter- 
crests,  like  the  recoil  of  a  broken  wave  cast  against  it  from 
the  other  side;  and  yet,  as  the  recoiling  water  has  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  under  swell  of  the  very  wave  against  which 
it  clashes,  the  whole  mass  writhes  together  in  strange  unity 
of  mountain  passion,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  per- 
suade oneself,  after  long  looking  at  it,  that  the  crests  have 


Fig.bZ 


1  [Rufikin  made  two  drawings  of  it,  No«.  31  and  32  in  his  list  given  in  Vol.  V. 
p.  zxii. ;  f«e  in  Modem  Ptimten,  voL  v.  pt  idi.  ch.  iii  §  17  n.,  and  Plate  69  (the 
second  piece  from  the  top).] 
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not  indeed  been  once  fused  and  tossed  into  the  air  by  a 
tempest  which  had  mastery  over  them,  as  the  winds  have 
over  ocean. 

§  12.  And  yet,  if  we  examine  the  .crest  structure  closely, 
we  shall  find  that  nearly  all  these  curvatures  are  obtained 
by  Nature's  skilful  handling  of  perfectly  straight  beds, — 
only  the  meeting  of  those  two  waves  of  crest  is  indeed 
indicative  of  the  meeting  of  two  masses  of  different  rocks ; 
it  marks  that  junction  of  the  slaty  with  the  compact  crys- 
tallines, which  has  before  been  noticed  as  the  principal 
mystery  of  rock  structure.^  To  this  junction  my  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  during  my  stay  at  Chamouni,  as  I 
found  it  was  always  at  that  point  that  Nature  produced 
the  loveUest  mountain  forms.  Perhaps  the  time  I  gave 
to  the  study  of  it  may  have  exaggerated  its  interest  in 
my  eyes;  and  the  reader  who  does  not  care  for  these 
geological  questions  except  in  their  direct  bearing  upon 
art,  may,  without  much  harm,  miss  the  next  seven  para- 
graphs, and  go  on  at  the  twenty-first.  Yet  there  is  one 
point,  in  a  Turner  drawing  presently  to  be  examined,* 
which  I  cannot  explain  without  inflicting  the  tediousness 
even  of  these  seven  upon  him. 

§  18.  First,  then,  the  right  of  the  Aiguille  Bouchard  to 
be  called  a  crest  at  all  depends,  not  on  the  slope  from  a 
to  6,  Plate  38,  but  on  that  from  a  to  A.  The  slope  from 
a  to  6  is  a  perspective  deception;  h  is  much  the  highest 
point  of  the  two.  Seen  from  the  village  of  Chamouni,  the 
range  presents  itself  under  the  outline  Fig.  54,  the  same 
points  in  each  figure  being  indicated  by  the  same  letters. 
From  the  end  of  the  valley  the  supremacy  of  the  mass 
6  c  is  still  more  notable.  It  is  altogether  with  mountains 
as  with  human  spirits,  you  never  Imow  which  is  greatest 
till  they  are  far  away. 

§  14.  It  will  be  observed  also,  that  the  beauty  of  the 


1  [See  eh.  xiv.  §  3,  p.  216.1 
<  [See  below,  pp.  270,  271.] 
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crest,  in  both  Plate  8S  and  Fig.  54,  depends  on  the  gradu- 
ally increasing  steepness  of  the  lines  of  slope  between  a 
and  b.  This  is  in  great  part  deceptive,  being  obtained  by 
the  receding  of  the  crest  into  a  great  mountain  crater,  or 
basin,  as  explained  in  §  11. 

But  this  very  recession  is  a  matter  of  interest,  for  it 
takes  place  exactly  on  the  line  above  spoken  of,  where 
the  slaty  crystallines  of  the  crest  join  the  compact  crystal- 
lines of  the  aiguilles;   at  which  junction  a   correspondent 


^.64 


chasm  or  recession,  of  some  kind  or  another,  takes  place 
along  the  whole  front  of  Mont  Blanc. 

§  15.  In  the  third  paragraph  of  the  last  chapter  we  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  junction  of  the  slaty  and  compact 
crystallines  at  the  roots  of  the  aiguilles.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  figure  there  given,  that  this  change  is  not  sudden, 
but  gradated.  The  rocks  to  be  joined  are  of  the  two  t3rpes 
represented  in  Fig.  8,  p.  187  (for  convenience'  sake  I  shall 
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in  the  rest  of  this  chapter  call  the  slaty  rock  gndss,  and 
the  compact  rock  protogine,  its  usual  French  name).  Fig. 
55  shows  the  general  manner  of  junction,  beds  of  gneiss 
occurring  in  the  middle  of  the  protogine,  and  of  protogine 
in  the  gneiss ;  sometimes  one  touching  the  other  so  closely, 
that  a  hammer-stroke  breaks  off  a  piece  of  both;  some- 
times one  passing  into  the  other  by  a  gradual  change,  like 
the  zones  of  a  rainbow; 
the  only  general  pheno- 
menon being  this,  that 
the  higher  up  the  hill 
the  gneiss  is,  the  harder 
it  is  (so  that  while  it 
often  3delds  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  finger  down 
in  the  valley,  on  the 
Montanvert  it  is  nearly 
as  hard  as  protogine); 
and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lower  down  the  hill, 
or  the  nearer  the  gneiss, 
the  protogine  is,  the 
finer  it  is  in  grain.     But  ^^ 

still  the  actual  transition 

from  one  to  the  other  is  usually  within  a  few  fathoms; 
and  it  is  that  transition,  and  the  preparation  for  it,  which 
causes  the  great  step,  or  jag,  on  the  flank  of  the  chain, 
and  forms  the  tops  of  the  Aiguille  Bouchard,  Charmoz 
ridges,  Tapia,  Montague  de  la  C6te,  Montague  de  Taconay, 
and  Aiguille  du  Goute. 

§  16.  But  what  most  puzzled  me  was  the  intense 
straightness  of  the  lines  of  the  gneiss  beds,  dipping,  as  it 
seemed,  under  the  Mont  Blanc.  For  it  has  been  a  chief 
theory  with  geologists  that  these  central  protogine  rocks 
have  once  been  in  fusion,  and  have  risen  up  in  molten 
fury,  overturning  and  altering  all  the  rocks  around.  But 
every  day,  as  I  looked  at  the  crested  flanks  of  the  Mont 
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Blanc,  I  saw  more  plainly  the  exquisite  regularity  of  the 
slopes  of  the  beds,  ruled,  it  seemed,  with  an  architect's  rule, 
along  the  edge  of  their  every  flake  from  the  summits  to  the 
valley.      And  this  surprised  me  the  more  because  I  had 

always  heard  it  stated  that  the  beds 
of  the  lateral  crests,  a  and  6,  Fig.  56, 
varied  in  slope,  getting  less  and  less 
inclined  as  they  descended,  so  as  to 
arrange  themselves  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  fan.  It  may  be  so;  but  I 
can  only  say  that  all  my  observations  and  drawings  give 
an  opposite  report,  and  that  the  beds  seemed  invariably  to 
present  themselves  to  the  eye  and  the  pencil  in  parallelism. 


Fig.M 


Fig.  67 


modified  only  by  the  [^enomena  just  explained  (§§  9,  10). 
Thus  the  entire  mass  of  the  Aiguille  Bouchard,  of  which 
only  the  top  is  represented  in  Plate  33,  appeared  to  me 
in  profile,  as  in  Fig.  57,  dependent  for  all  its  effect  and 
character  on  the  descent  of  the  beds  in  the  directions  of 
the  dotted  lines,  a,  6,  d.    The  interrupting  space,  ^^  ^9  is 
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the  Glacier  des  Bois ;  m  is  the  Montanvert ;  c,  c,  the  rocks 
under  the  glacier,  much  worn  by  the  fall  of  avalanches, 
but  for  all  that,  showing  the  steep  lines  still  with  the 
greatest  distinctness.  Again,  looking  down  the  valley  in- 
stead of  up,  so  as  to  put  the  Mont  Blanc  on  the  left 
hand,  the  principal  crests  which  support  it,  Taconay  and 
La  Cdte,  always  appeared  to  me  constructed  as  in  Plate  35 
(p.  259),  they  also  depending  for  all  their  effect  on  the 
descent  of  the  beds  in  diagonal  lines  towards  the  left 
Nay,  half-way  up  the  Breven, 
whence  the  structure  of  the 
Mont  Blanc  is  commanded,  as 
far  as  these  lower  buttresses  are 
concerned,  better  than  firom  the 
top  of  the  Breven,  I  drew  care- 
fiUly  the  cleavages  of  the  beds, 
as  high  as  the  edge  of  the 
Aiguille  du  Gout^,  and  found 
them  exquisitely  parallel  through- 
out; and  again  on  the  Cour- 
mayeur  side,  though  less  steep, 
the  beds  a,  6,  Fig.  58,  traversing 
the  vertical  irregular  fissures  of 
the  great  aiguille  of  the  AU^ 

Blanche,  as  seen  over  the  Lac  de  Combal,  still  appeared  to 
me  perfectly  regular  and  parallel*      I  have  not  had  time 


Fig.  5B 


*  Nor  did  any  nearer  observations  ever  induce  me  to  form  any  con- 
trary opinion.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  any  consistent  series  of  measurements 
of  the  slope  of  these  gneiss  becu;  for,  although  parallel  on  the  great 
scale,  they  admit  many  varieties  of  dip  in  minor  projections.  But  all  my 
notes  unite,  whether  at  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  jpreat  slope  of  the 
Montanvert  and  La  C6te,  in  giving  an  angle  of  from  W*  to  80*  with  the 
horizon;  the  consistent  angle  being  about  75"*.  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
the  measurements  themselves,  however  inconclusive  observations  on  minor 
portions  of  rock  may  be ;  for  I  never  mark  an  angle  unless  enough  of  the 
upper  or  lower  surface  of  the  beds  be  smoothly  exposed  to  admit  of  my 
pole  being  adjusted  to  it  by  the  spirit-level.  The  pole  then  indicates  the 
strike  of  the  beds,  and  a  quadrant  with  a  plumbhline  their  dip;  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  accurately.     There  is  a  curious  distortion  of  the  beds 
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to  trace  them  round,  through  the  Aiguille  de  Bionnassay, 
and  above  the  Col  de  Bonhomme,  though  I  know  the  rela* 
tions  of  the  beds  of  limestone  to  the  gneiss  on  the  latter 
col  are  most  notable  and  interesting.     But,  as  far  as  was 

in  the  ravine  between  the  Glacier  des  Bois  and  foot  of  the  Montanvert, 
near  the  ice,  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  valley;  the  beds  there  seem 
to  bend  suddenly  back  under  the  glacier,  and  in  some  places  to  be  quite 
vertical  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  glacier,  below  the  Chapeau,  the  dip 
of  the  limestone  under  the  gneiss,  with  the  intermediate  bed,  seven  or 
eight  feet  thick,  of  the  grej  porous  rock  which  the  French  call  cargneule, 
is  highly  interesting;  but  it  is  so  concealed  by  debris  and  the  soil  of  the 
pine  forests,  as  to  be  difficult  to  examine  to  any  extent.  On  the  whole, 
the  best  position  for  getting  the  angle  of  the  beds  accurately,  is  the  top 
of  the  Tapia,  a  little  below  the  junction  there  of  the  granite  and  gneiss 
(see  notice  of  this  junction  in  Appendix  2);  a  point  from  which  the 
summit  of  the  Aiguille  du  Gout6  bears  1 1 "  south  of  west,  and  that  of  the 


Aiguille  Bouchard  17°  north  of  east,  the  Aiguille  Dru  5 J"  or  6*  north  of 
east,  the  peak  of  it  appearing  behind  the  Petit  Charmoz.  The  beds  of 
gneiss  emerging  from  the  turf  under  the  spectator's  feet  may  be  brought 
parallel  by  the  eye  with  the  slopes  of  the  Aiguille  du  Gout6  on  one  side, 
and  the  Bouchard  (and  base  of  Aiguille  d'Argenti^re)  on  the  other;  strik- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  from  summit  to  summit  through  that  on  which 
the  spectator  stands,  or  from  about  10**  north  of  east  to  10**  south  of  west, 
and  dipping  with  exquisite  uniformity  at  an  angle  of  74  degrees  with  the 
horizon.  But  what  struck  me  as  still  more  strange  was,  that  from  this 
point  I  could  distinctly  see  traces  of  the  same  straight  structure  running 
through  the  Petit  Charmoz,  and  the  roots  of  the  aiguilles  themselves,  as 
in  Fig.  59 ;  nor  could  I  ever,  in  the  course  of  countless  observations,  fairly 
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required  for  any  artistical  purposes,  I  perfectly  ascertained 
the  fact  that,  whatever  their  real  structure  might  be,  these 
beds  did  appear,  through  the  softer  contours  of  the  hill,  as 
straight  and  parallel;  that  they  continued  to  appear  so 
until  near  the  tops  of  the  crests;  and  that  those  tops 
seemed,  in  some  mysterious  way,  dependent  on  the  junc- 
tion of  the  gneissitic  beds  with,  or  their  transition  into,  the 
harder  protogine  of  the  aiguilles. 

Look  back  to  Plate  83.  The  peak  of  the  Bouchard, 
a,  is  of  gneiss,  and  its  beds  run  down  in  lines  originally 
straight,  but  more  or  less  hollowed  by  weathering,  to  the 

determine  any  point  where  tliis  slaty  structure  altogether  had  ceased.  It 
seemed  only  to  get  less  and  less  traceable  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass 
of  Mont  BUne ;  and,  from  the  ridge  of  the  Aiguille  Bouchard  itself,  at  the 
point  a  in  Plate  33,  whence,  looking  south-west,  the  aiguilles  can  be  seen 
in  the  most  accurate  profile  obtainable  throughout  the  valley  of  Chamouni, 
I  noticed  a  very  singular  parallelism  even  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 


Charmoz,  x  y  (Fig.  60),  as  if  the  continued  influence  of  this  cleavage  were 
carried  on  from  the  Little  Charmoi,  c  d  (in  which,  seen  on  the  opposite 
side,  I  had  traced  it  as  in  Fig.  59)^  through  the  central  mass  of  rock  r. 
In  this  profile,  m  is  the  Mont  Blanc  itself;  m,  the  Aiguille  du  Midi;  p. 
Aiguille  du  Plan ;  6,  Aiguille  Blaiti^re ;  c.  Great  Charmos ;  c.  Petit  Charmoa ; 
B,  passage  ealled  de  I'Etala. 

VI.  E 
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point  hj  wha«  they  plunge  under  debris.  But  the  point 
^  is,  I  believe,  of  protogine;  and  all  the  opposed  writhing 
of  the  waves  of  rock  to  the  right  appears  to  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  junction. 

§  17.  The  way  in  which  these  curves  are  produced 
cannot,  however,  be  guessed  at  until  we  examine  the 
junction  more  closely.  Ascending  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  cabin  of  the  Montanvert,  the  opposite  crest  of 
the  Bouchard,  fix>m  a  to  c,  Plate  83,  is  seen  more  in  front, 
expanded  into  the  jagged  line,  a  to  c,  Plate  84,  and  the 
beds,  with  their  fractures,  are  now  seen  clearly  throughout 
the  mass,  namely: 

1st.  (See  references  on  plate.)  The  true  gneiss  beds 
dipping  down  in  the  direction  g  h,  the  point  h  being  the 
same  as  A  in  Plate  83.  These  are  the  beds  so  notable  for 
their  accurate  straightness  and  parallelism. 

2nd.  The  smooth  fractures  which  in  the  middle  of  the 
etching  seem  to  divide  the  column  of  rock  into  a  kind  of 
brickwork.  They  are  very  neat  and  sharp,  running  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  the  true  beds."*^ 

8rd.  The  curved  fractures  of  the  aiguilles  (seen  first 
under  the  letter  6,  and  seeming  to  push  outwards  against 
the  gneiss  beds  t)  continuing  through  c  and  the  spur  below. 

4th»  An  irregular  cleavage,  something  like  that  of  starch, 
showing  itself  in  broken  vertical  lines. 

5th.  Writhing  lines,  cut  by  water.  These  have  the 
greatest  possible  influence  on  the  aspect  of  the  precipice: 
they  are  not  merely  caused  by  torrents,  but  by  frJls  of 
winter  snow,  and  stones  from  the  glacier  moraines,  so  that 
the  cliff  being  continually  worn  away  at  the  foot  of  it,  is 
wrought  into  a  great  amphitheatre,  of  which  the  receding 

*  Many  geologists  think  they  are  the  true  beds.  Thej  run  across  the 
gneissitic  folki,  and  I  hold  with  De  Saussure,  and  consider  them  a  cleavage. 

t  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  along  the  ridge  of  the  Bouchard  to  this  junction^ 
the  edge  oi  the  precipice  between  a  and  b  (Plate  33)  being  too  broken; 
but  the  point  corresponds  so  closely  to  that  of  the  junction  of  the  gneiss 
and  protogine  on  the  Charmoi  ridge^  that,  adding  the  evidence  of  the  dis- 
tant contour,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  relations  of  the  rocks. 
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sweep  continually  varies  the  apparent  steepness  of  the  crest, 
as  already  explained.  I  believe  in  ancient  times  the  great 
Glacier  des  Bois  itself  used  to  fill  this  amphitheatre,  and 
break  right  up  against  the  base  of  the  Bouchard. 

6th.  Curvatures  worn  by  water  over  the  back  of  the 
crest  towards  the  valley,  in  the  direction  g  t. 

7th.  A  tendency  (which  I  do  not  understand)  to  form 
horizontal  masses  at  the  levels  k  and  L* 

§  18.  The  reader  may  imagine  what  strange  harmonies 
and  changes  of  line  must  result  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
mountain,  from  the  varied  prevalence  of  one  or  other  of 
these  secret  inclinations  of  its  rocks  (modified,  also,  as 
they  are  by  perpetual  deceptions  of  perspective),  and  how 
completely  the  rigidity  or  parallelism  of  any  one  of  them  is 
conquered  by  the  fitM  urgencies  of  the  rest, — a  sevenfold 
action  seeming  to  run  through  every  atom  of  crag.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness,  I  have  shown  in  this  plate  merely 
leading  lines;  the  next  (Plate  35  opposite)  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  complete  aspect  of  two  of  the  principal  crests 
on  the  Mont  Blanc  flanks,  known  as  the  Montague  de  la 
Cdte,  and  Montague  de  Taconay,  c  and  t  in  Fig.  22,  at 
page  204.  In  which  note,  first,  tiiat  the  eminences  marked 
a  a,  6  6,  c  c,  in  the  reference  figure  (61),  are  in  each  of 
the  mountains  correspondent,  and  indicate  certain  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  tiieir  beds  at  those  points.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  two  mountains  were  once  one  mass,  and  that 
they  have  been  sawn  asunder  by  the  great  glacier  of 
Taconay,  which  descends  between  them;  and  similarly  the 
Montague  de  la  Cdte  sawn  from  the  Tapia  by  the  Glacier 
des  Bossons,  b  b  in  reference  figure. 

§  19.  Note,  secondly,  the  general  tendency  in  each  moun- 
tain to  throw  itself  into  concave  curves  towards  the  Mont 
Blanc,  and  descend  in  rounded  slopes  to  the  valley;  more 

*  De  SauflBure  often  refers  to  these  as  "assaiasements."^    Thej  oceur, 
here  and  there>  in  the  aiguilles  themselves. 

^  [The  actual  word  is  ^^ailussemeiits"  (sabsidanoes) :  see  VoL  L  p.  200.    For 

Sauasure's  use  ( 


nal  word  is  ^^aiiaissements"  (sabsidenoes) :  see  VoL  L  pw 
of  it^  see,  for  example,  §§  642  and  900  in  his  TuyflVM .] 
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or  less  interrupted  by  the  direct  maiiifest>ti<m  of  the  straight 
beds,  which  are  indeed,  in  this  view  of  Taoonay,  the  princi- 
pal features  of  it.  They  necessarily  become,  however,  more 
prominent  in  the  outline  etching  than  in  the  scene  itself, 
because  in  reaUty  the  delicate  cleavages  are  lost  in  distance 
or  in  mist,  and  the  eflfects  of  light  bring  out  the  rounded 
forms  of  the  larger  masses;  and  ^erever  the  clouds  fill 
the  hollows  between,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  (the  gladeis 
causing  a  duUness  in  the  ravines,  ^ile  the  wind,  blowing 
up  the  laiger  valleys,  clears  the  edges  of  the  crests),  the 
sununits  show  themselves  as  in  Plate  86,^  dividing,  with 
their  dark  frontlets,  the  perpetual  sweep  of  the  glaciers  and 
the  clouds.* 

*  The  aqueous  conres  and  loandiiigB  on  the  nearer  crest  (La  Cdte)  are 
peculiarly  tender,  becmise  the  gneiss  of  which  it  is  composed  is  softer 
in  grain  than  that  at  the  Bonehud,  and  remains  so  CTen  to  the  Yttj  top 


of  the  peak,  a,  in  Fig.  61,  where  I  found  it  mixed  with  a  yellowish  and 
somewhat  sandy  quarts  rock,  and  generally  much  less  protogenic  than  is 
nsual  at  such  elevations  on  other  parts  of  Uie  chain. 

1  [It  was  by  ''the  Crest  of  La  Cdte"  (the  Montague  ds  UCdts)  that  most  of  the 
early  attempts  to  scale  Mont  Blanc  were  made,  and  that  the  sununit  was  ultimately 
attained ;  see  The  AtmaU  pf  MmU  Biime,  by  C.  B.  Mathews,  p.  27,  where  this 
drawing  is  retered  to.  For  some  resMrks  on  the  donds  in  tids  plats,  see  Modem 
PahUere,  rol.  t.  pt  WL  eh.  iiL  1 17.] 
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§  20.  Of  the  aqueous  curvatures  g£  this  crest,  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently;  meantime  let  us  especially 
observe  how  the  providential  laws  of  beauty,  acting  with 
reversed  data,  arrive  at  similar  results  in  the  aiguilles  and 
crests.  In  the  aiguilles,  which  are  of  such  hard  rock  that 
the  fall  of  snow  and  trickling  of  streams  do  not  affect 
them,  the  inner  structure  is  so  disposed  as  to  bring  out 
the  curvatures  by  the  mere  fracture.  In  the  crests  and 
lower  hills,  which  are  of  softer  rock,  and  largely  influenced 
by  external  violence,  the  inner  structure  is  straight,  and 
the  necessary  curvatures  are  produced  by  perspective,  by 
external  modulation,  and  by  the  balancing  of  adverse  in- 
fluences of  cleavage.  But,  as  the  accuracy  of  an  artist's 
eye  is  usually  shown  by  his  perceiving  the  inner  anatomy 
which  regulates  growth  and  form,  and  as  in  the  aiguilles, 
while  we  watch  them,  we  are  continually  discovering  new 
curves,  so  in  the  crests,  while  we  watch  them,  we  are 
continually  discovering  new  straightnesses ;  and  nothing  more 
distinguishes  good  mountain-drawing,  or  mountain-seeing, 
from  careless  and  inefficient  mountain-drawing,  than  the  ob- 
servance of  the  marvellous  parallelisms  which  exist  among 
the  beds  of  the  crests. 

§  21.  It  indeed  happens,  not  unfrequentiy,  that  in  hills 
composed  of  somewhat  soft  rock,  the  aqueous  contours  will 
so  prevail  over  the  straight  cleavage  as  to  leave  nothing 
manifest  at  the  first  glance  but  sweeping  lines  like  those 
of  waves.  Fig.  48,  p.  242,  is  the  crest  of  a  mountain  on 
the  north  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  known,  from  the 
rapid  decay  and  taSl  of  its  crags,  as  the  Aiguille  Pourri;^ 
and  at  first  there  indeed  seems  little  distinction  between 
its  contours  and  those  of  the  sunmit  of  a  sea  wave.  Yet 
I  think  also  if  it  were  a  wave,  we  should  inunediately  sup- 
p«e  the  tide  w«  rumung  tow.«U  the  right  l«J,  «5 
if  we  examined  the  reason  for  this  supposition,  we  should 
perceive   that  along   the  ridge   the   steepest  falls   of  crag 

1  [As  aforesaid,  §  2  n,] 
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were  always  on  the  right-hand  side;  indicating  a  tendency 
in  them  to  break  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  line  a  b 
than  any  other.  If  we  go  half-way  down  the  Montanvert, 
and  examine  the  left  side  of  the  crest  somewhat  more 
closely,  we  shall  find  this  tendency  still  more  definitely 
visible,  as  in  Fig.  62. 

§  22.  But  what,  then,  has  given  rise  to  all  those  coiled 


plmigings   of  the   crest  hither  and  thither,  yet  with  such 
strange  unity  of  motion  ? 

Yes.  There  is  the  cloud.  How  the  top  of  the  hill  was 
first  shaped  so  as  to  let  the  currents  of  water  act  upon 
it  in  so  varied  a  way  we  know  not,  but  I  think  that  the 
appearance  of  interior  force  of  elevation  is  for  the  most 
part  deceptive.  The  series  of  beds  would  be  found,  if 
examined  in  section,  very  uniform  in  their  arrangement, 
only  a  little  harder  in  one  place,  and  more  delicate  in 
another.  A  stream  receives  a  slight  impulse  this  way  or 
that,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  increases  in  energy  and 
sweep  as  it  descends,  gathering  into  itself  others  from  its 
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sides,  and  uniting  their  power  with  its  own.  A  single  knot 
of  quartz  occurring  in  a  flake  of  slate  at  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  may  alter  the  entire  destinies  of  the  mountain  form. 
It  may  turn  the  little  rivulet  of  water  to  the  right  or  left, 
and  that  little  turn  will  be  to  the  future  direction  of  the 
gathering  stream  what  the  touch  of  a  finger  on  the  barrdl 
of  a  rifle  would  be  to  the  direction  of  the  bullet  Each 
succeeding  year  increases  the  importance  of  every  deter- 
mined form,  and  arranges  in  masses  yet  more  and  more 
harmonious,  the  promontories  shaped  by  the  sweeping  of 
the  eternal  waterfalls. 

§  28.  The  importance  of  the  results  thus  obtained  by 
the  slightest  change  of  direction  in  the  infant  streamlets, 
furnishes  an  interesting  type  of  the  formation  of  human 
characters  by  habit.  Every  one  of  those  notable  ravines 
and  crags  is  the  expression,  not  of  any  sudden  violence 
done  to  the  mountain,  but  of  its  little  habits,  persisted  in 
continually.  It  was  created  with  one  ruling  instinct;  but 
its  destiny  depended,  nevertheless,  for  efiective  result,  on 
the  direction  of  the  small  and  all  but  invisible  tricklings 
of  water,  in  which  the  first  shower  of  rain  found  its  way 
down  its  sides.  The  feeblest,  most  insensible  oozings  of 
the  drops  of  dew  among  its  dust  were  in  reality  arbiters 
of  its  eternal  form;  commissioned,  with  a  touch  more 
tender  than  that  of  a  child's  finger, — as  silent  and  slight 
as  the  fall  of  a  half-checked  tear  on  a  maiden's  cheek, — 
to  fix  for  ever  the  forms  of  peak  and  precipice,  and  hew 
those  leagues  of  lifted  granite  into  the  shapes  that  were  to 
divide  the  earth  and  its  kingdoms.  Once  the  little  stone 
evaded, — once  the  dim  ftirrow  traced, — and  the  peak  was 
for  ever  invested  with  its  majesty,  the  ravine  for  ever 
doomed  to  its  degradation.  Thenceforward,  day  by  day, 
the  subtle  habit  gained  in  power;  the  evaded  stone  was 
left  with  wider  basement;  the  chosen  ftirrow  deepened 
with  swifter-sliding  wave;  repentance  and  arrest  were  alike 
impossible,  and  hour  after  hour  saw  written  in  larger  and 
rockier  characters  upon  the  sky,  the  history  of  the  choice 
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that   had   been   directed   by   a   drop   of  ram,   and   of  the 
balance  that  had  been  turned  by  a  grain  of  sand. 

§  24.  Such  are  the  principal  laws,  relating  to  the  crested 
mountains,  for  the  expression  of  which  we  are  to  look  to 
art;  and  we  shaU  accordingly  find  good  and  intelligent 
mountain-drawing  distinguished  from  bad  mountain-drawing, 
by  an  indication,  first,  of  the  artist's  recognition  ci  some 


great  harmony  among  the  summits,  and  of  their  tendency 
to  throw  themselves  into  tidal  waves,  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  sea  itself;  sometimes  in  free  tossing  towards 
the  sky,  but  more  frequently  still  in  the  form  of  breakers^ 
concave  and  steep  on  one  side,  convex  and  less  steep  on 
the  other;  secondly,  by  his  indication  of  straight  beds 
or  fractures,  continually  stifiening  themselves  through  the 
curves  in  some  given  cUrection. 

§  25.  Fig.  68  is  a  facsimile  of  a  piece  of  the  background 
in   Albert  Diirer's   woodcut    of  the  binding   of  the  great 
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Dragon  in  the  Apocalypse.^  It  is  one  of  his  most  careless 
and  rudest  pieces  of  drawing ;  yet,  observe  in  it  how  notably 
the  impulse  of  the  breaking  wave  is  indicated;  and  note 
{further,  how  different  a  thing  good  drawing  may  be  from 
a  delicate*  dravnng  on  the  one  hand,  and  how  different  it 
must  be  from  ignorant  drawing  on  the  other.  Woodcutting, 
in  Diirer's  days,  had  reached  no  delicacy  capable  of  ex- 
pressing subtle  detail  or  aerial  perspective.  But  all  the 
subtlety  and  aerial  perspective  of  modem  days  are  useless, 
and  even  barbarous,  if  they  fail  in  the  expression  of  the 
essential  mountain  &cts. 

§  26.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  this  example 
of  DQrer's,  the  recognition  of  straightness  of  line  does  not 
exist,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  hills  look  soft  and  earthy, 
not  rocky. 

So,  also,  in  the  next  example.  Fig.  64,  the  crest  in  the 
middle  distance  is  exceedingly  fine  in  its  expression  of 
mountain  force ;  the  two  ridges  of  it  being  thrown  up  like 
the  two  edges  of  a  return  wave  that  has  just  been  beaten 
back  fiK>m  a  rock.  It  is  still,  however,  somewhat  wanting 
in  the  expression  of  straightness,  and  therefore  slightly  un- 
natural It  was  not  people's  way  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
look  at  mountains  carefiilly  enough  to  discover  the  most 
subtle  elements  of  their  structure.  Yet,  in  the  next  ex- 
ample. Fig.  65,  the  parallelism  and  rigidity  are  definitely 
indicated,  the  crest  outline  being,  however,  less  definite. 

Note,  also  (in  passing),  the  entire  equality  of  the  lines 
in  all  these  examples,  whether  turned  to  dark  or  light.     All 

^  \BMMt\im  xii.  7;  one  of  •  aeries  of  fifteen  plates  illustniting  ''The  Apoca- 
lypse. Fig.  64  is  a  portion  of  DQrer's  ''The  Visitation/'  one  of  twenty  woodcuts 
illustrating  "The  Life  of  the  Virgin" :  the  scale  is  here  reduced  by  about  one-half. 
Fig.  66  is  again  from  the  fight  with  the  dragon  in  the  Apocalypse.] 

*  [in  one  of  his  copies  for  reyision  Ruskin  notes  here  ''Correct";  and  again^  at 
the  end  of  the  yolume^  "correct  page  222"  (i.e.  in  ^e  original  edition^  p.  265  here). 
He  meant^  no  doubt,  to  modify  the  distinction  here  made  between  "good"  and 
"delicate"  drawing;  for  to  one  rule  in  art  there  is '*  absolutely  no  exception": 
"all  great  art  is  delicate  art"  (Vol.  V.  p.  63).  The  inconsistency  is  only  apparent^ 
owing  to  a  certain  ambiguity  in  the  worn  delicate ;  as  the  reader  will  perceiye  if  he 
considers  the  qualifications  made  in  the  passage  just  referred  to  and  the  explanations 
in  the  authors  note  to  §  8  aboye.  Drawing  may  be  delicate,  though  done  with  a 
coarse  instrument ;  and  delicacy  is  relatiye  to  the  intended  effect] 
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good  outline  drawing,  as  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  finish, 
agrees  in  this  character. 

§  27.  The  next  figure  (66)  is  interesting  because  it  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  Titian  definitely 


took  a  suggestion  fix>m  the  Alps,  as  he  saw  them  fix>m  his 
house  at  Venice/  It  is  from  an  old  print  of  a  shepherd 
with  a  flock  of  sheep  by  the  sea-side,  in  which  he  has  in- 
troduced   a    sea    distance,    with    the    Venetian    church    of 

1  [Compare  VoL  III.  ^  170.] 
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St.  Helena,  some  subordinate  buildings  resembling  those  of 
Murano,  and  this  piece  of  cloud  and  mountain.  The  peak 
represented  is  one  of  the  greater  Tyrolese  Alps,  which  shows 
itself  fix>m  Venice  behind  an  opening  in  the  chain,  and  is 
their  culminating  point.  In  reality  the  mass  is  of  the  shape 
given  in  Fig.  67.  Titian  has  modified  it  into  an  energetic 
crest,  showing  his  feeling  for  the  form,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  woodcut  reverses  Titian's  original  work  (whatever 
it  was),  and  that  he  gave  the  crest  the  true  inclination  to 
the  right,  or  east,  which  it  has  in  nature. 

§  28.  Now,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  Claude's 
distances    he    introduces   actual    outlines    of   Capri,   Ischia, 


Monte  St.  Angdo,  the  Alban  Mount,  and  other  chains 
about  Rome  and  Naples,  more  or  less  faithfully  copied  from 
nature.  When  he  does  so,  confining  himself  to  mere  out- 
line, the  grey  contours  seen  against  tKe  distance  are  often 
satis£Eudx>ry  enough ;  but  as  soon  as  he  brings  one  of  them 
nearer,  so  as  to  require  any  drawing  within  its  mass,  it  is 
quite  curious  to  see  the  state  of  pcuralysis  into  which  he  is 
thrown  for  want  of  any  perception  of  the  mountain  anatomy. 
Fig.  68,  on  p.  270,  is  one  of  the  largest  hills  I  can  find  in 
the  Liber  Veritatis  (No.  86),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  only  a  few  lines  inserted  towards  the  edges,  drawn 
in  the  direction  of  the  sides  of  the  heap,  or  cone,  wholly 
without  consciousness  of  any  interior  structure. 

§  29.  I  put  below  it,   outlined  also  in  the  rudest   way 
(for  as  I  tdce  the  shade  away  firom  the  Liber  Veritatis,  I 
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am  bound  also  to  take  it  away  fix)m  Turner),  Fig,  69, 
a  bit  of  the  crags  in  the  drawing  of  Loch  Corishdn,  partly 
described  abready  in  §  5  of  the  chapter  on  the  Inferior  Moun- 
tains in  VoL  I.^    The  crest  form  is,  indeed,  here  accidentally 


prominent,  and  developed  to  a  degree  rare  even  with  Tinner ; 
but  note,  besides  this,  the  way  in  which  Turner  leans  on  the 
centre  and  body  of  the  hiU,  not  on  its  edge;  marking  its 
strata  stone  by  stone,  just  as  a  good  figure  painter,  draw- 
ing a  limb,  marks  the  fall  and  rise  of  the  joint,  letting  the 

1  [See,  on  this  edition,  Vol.  III.  p.  45a] 
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outline  sink  back  softened ;  and  compare  the  exactly  opposite 
method  of  Claude,  holding  for  life  to  his  outline,  as  a  Greek 
navigator^  holds  to  the  shore.*" 

§  80.  LfCst,  however,  it  should  be  thought  that  I  have 
unfairly  chosen  my  examples,  let  me  take  an  instance,  at 
once  less  singular  and  more  elaborate. 

We  saw  in  our  account  of  Tumerian  topography,  Chap. 
II.  §  14,  that  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  painter,  in  his 
modification  of  the  view  in  the  ravine  of  Faido,  to  introduce 
a  passage  from  among  the  higher  peaks ;  which,  being  thus 
intended  expressly  to  convey  the  general  impression  of  their 
character,  must  sufiSciently  iUustrate  what  Turner  felt  that 
character  to  be.  Observe:  it  could  not  be  taken  from  the 
great  central  aiguilles,  for  none  such  exist  at  all  near  Faido ; 
it  could  only  be  an  expression  of  what  Turner  considered 
the  noblest  attributes  of  the  hills  next  to  these  in  elevation, 
— ^that  is  to  say,  those  which  we  are  now  examining. 

I  have  etched  the  portion  of  the  picture  which  includes 
this  passage,  opposite,  on  its  own  scale,  including  the  whole 
couloir  above  tiie  gallery,  and  the  gallery  itself,  with  the 
rocks  beside  it.t     And  now,  if  the  reader  will  look  back 

*  It  is  worth  while  noting  here,  in  eomparing  Fig.  66  and  Fig.  68, 
how  entirely  oor  judgment  of  some  kinds  of  art  depends  upon  knowledge, 
not  on  feeling.  Any  person  unacquainted  with  hilb  would  think  Claude's 
right,  and  Titian's  ridiculous;  but,  after  inquiring  a  little  farther  into  the 
matter,  we  find  Titian's  a  careless  and  intense  expression  of  true  knowledge, 
and  Claude's  slow  and  plausible  expression  of  total  ignorance. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Fig.  o9  is  one  of  the  second  order  of  mrests, 
d,  in  Fig.  48,  p.  246  above.  "Hie  next  instance  given  is  of  the  first  order 
of  crests,  c,  in  ttie  same  figure. 

t  This  etching,  like  that  of  the  Bolton  rocks,  is  prepared  for  future 
messotint,'  and  looks  harsh  in  its  present  state :  but  will  mark  all  the  more 
clearly  several  points  of  structure  in  question.    The  diamond-shaped  rock, 

^  [On  the  margin  of  the  proof  here,  a  friend  (probably  W.  H.  Harrison)  who  was 
revising  the  sheets  for  Ruskm,  suggested  ^^ss  an  ancient  Greek,"  adding  ''or  do  they 
still  hug  the  shore  ?  "  In  retamiiur  the  sheet,  Ruskin  rejected  tiie  propMed  alteration^ 
and  thus  answered  the  question :  "  Yes.  One  of  the  wittiest  bits  in  Bothen  describes 
his  practical  discovery  that  Ulysses,  havin^r  been  ten  years  in  making  Ithaea,  had, 
on  the  whole,  a  hit  ^average  passage.' "  See  ch.  v.  of  Kinglake's  book,  p.  91  in  the 
ed.  of  1845.] 

*  [In  this  ease,  however,  the  mesMytint  was  not  mada] 
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to  Plate  20,  which  is  the  outline  of  the  reed  scene,  he  will 
have  a  perfect  example,  in  comparing  the  two,  of  the  opera- 
tion of  invention  of  the  highest  order  on  a  given  subject 
I  should  recommend  him  to  put  a  piece  of  tracing  paper 


J^.07 


over  the  etching,  Pkte  S7,  and  with  his  pen  to  follow  some 
of  the  lines  of  it  as  carefiilly  as  he  can,  until  he  feels  their 
complexity,  and  the  redundance  of  the  imaginative  power 
which  amplified  the  simple  theme,  furnished  by  the  natural 


%..-'. 


..^}%y^-Ji^^r\ 


[^y^oHQwr^g^jg^ 


scene,  with  such  detail;  and  then  let  him  observe  what 
great  mountain  laws  Turner  has  been  striving  to  express  in 
all  these  additions. 

howeTer,  (m,  in  the  reference  figure,)  is  not  so  conspicnous  here  as  it  will 
be  when  the  plate  is  finished,  being  relieved  in  light  nrom  the  mass  behind, 
as  also  the  faint  distant  crests  in  dark  from  the  sky. 
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§  81.  The  cleavages  which  govern  the  whole  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Aiguille  Bouchard,  only  wrought 
into  grander  combinations.  That  the  reader  may  the  better 
distinguish  them,  I  give  the  leading  lines  coarsely  for  refer- 


Fig.  99 


ence  in  Fig.  70,  over  leaf.    The  cleavages  and  lines  of  force 
are  the  foUowing. 

1.  A  B  and  associated  lines  a  b,  a  b^  etc,  over  the  whole 
plate.  True  beds  or  cleavage  beds  {g  h  in  Aiguille 
Bouchard,  Plate  M) ;  here,  observe,  closing  in  re- 
tiring perspective  with  exquisite  subtlety,  and  giving 
the  great  unity  of  radiation  to  the  whole  mass. 
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2.  D  £  and  associated  lines  de^d  e^  over  all  the  plate.  Cross 
cleavage,  the  second  in  Aiguille  Bouchard ;  straight 
and  sharp.  Forming  here  the  series  of  crests  at  b 
and  D. 

8.  r  s^r  s.  Counter-crests,  closely  corresponding  to  counter- 
fracture,  the  third  in  Aiguille  Bouchard. 

4.  m  n,  m  n,  etc.,  over  the  whole.    Writhing  aqueous  lines 

falling  gradually  into  the  cleavages.  Fifth  group  in 
Aiguille  Bouchard.  The  starchy  cleavage  is  not  seen 
here,  it  being  not  generally  characteristic  of  the  crests, 
and  present  in  the  Bouchard  only  accidentally. 

5.  X  X  X.      Sinuous  lines  worn  by  the  water,  indicative  of 

some  softness  or  flaws  in  the  rock ;  these  probably 
the  occasion  or  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the 
great  precipice  or  brow  on  the  right.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  of  them  in  Chap.  xvii. 

6.  g  fy  gf^  etc.     Broad  aqueous  or  glacial  curvatures.    The 

sixth  group  in  Aiguille  Bouchard. 

7.  k  l^  k  I.     Concave  curves  wrought  by  the  descending 

avalanche ;  peculiar,  of  course,  to  this  spot. 

8.  i  hf  i  k.     Secondary  convex   curves,  glacial  or  aqueous, 

corresponding    to  g  /,    but 

wrought  into  the  minor  sec-  _--;;?=^.^<^ 

ondary  ravine.    This  second-  ^  ^^-o^^ 

ary  ravine  is  associated  with      z;^^ 
the     opponent     aiguillesque        -^^^ 
masses  r  s;   and   the  cause     ' 
of  the  break  or  gap  betw;een 
these  and  the  crests  b  o  is 
indicated    by  the  elbow    or  ^  ,j 

joint  of  nearer  rock,  m,  where 

the  distortion  of  the  beds  or  change  in  their  nature 
first  takes  place.  Turner's  idea  of  the  structure  of 
the  whole  mass  has  evidently  been  that  in  section  it 
was  as  in  Fig.  71,  snapped  asunder  by  elevation, 
with  a  nucleus  at  m,  which,  allowing  for  perspec- 
tive, is  precisely  on  the  line  of  the  chasm  running 

VI.  8 
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in  the  direction  of  the  arrow;  but  he  gires  more 
of  the  curved  aiguillesque  fracture  to  these  upper 
crests,  which  are  greater  in  elevation  (and  we  saw, 
some  time  ago,  that  the  higher  the  rock  the  harder). 
And  that  nucleus  of  change  at  m,  the  hinge,  as  it 
were,  on  which  all  these  promontories  of  upper 
crest  revolve,  is  the  first  or  nearest  of  the  evaded 
stones,  which  have  determined  the  course  of  streams 
and  nod  of  cliffs  throughout  the  chain. 

§  82.  I  can  well  believe  that  the  reader  will  doubt  the 
possibility  of  all  this  being  intended  by  Turner:  and  inr 
tendedf  in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  was  not.  It  was  simply 
seen,  and  instinctively  painted,  according  to  the  command 
of  the  imaginative  dream,  as  the  true  Griffin  was,^  and  as 
all  noble  things  are.  But  if  the  reader  fancies  that  the 
apparent  truth  came  by  mere  chance,  or  that  I  am  imagin- 
ing purpose  and  arrangement  where  they  do  not  exist,  let 
him  be  once  for  all  assured  that  no  man  goes  through  the 
kind  of  work  which,  by  this  time,  he  must  be  beginning  to 
perceive  I  have  gone  through,  either  for  the  sake  of  de- 
ceiving others,  or  with  any  great  likelihood  of  deceiving 
himself.  He  who  desires  to  deceive  the  picture-purchasing 
public  may  do  so  cheaply;  and  it  is  easy  to  bring  almost 
any  kind  of  art  into  notice,  without  climbing  Alps  or 
measuring  cleavages.  But  any  one,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
desires  to  ascertain  facts,  and  will  refer  all  art  direetly  to 
nature,  for  many  laborious  years,  will  not  at  last  find  him- 
self an  easy  prey  to  groundless  enthusiasms,  or  erroneous 
fancies.  Foolish  people  are  fond  of  repeating  a  story  which 
has  gone  the  full  round  of  the  artistical  world,  that  Turner, 
some  day,  somewhere  said  to  somebody  (time,  place,  or 
person  never  being  ascertainable),  that  I  discovered  in  his 
pictures  things  which  he  did  himself  not  know  were  there.* 

1  [See  VoL  V.  p.  148,  and  Plate  1.] 

'  [Ruskin  fiivt  heard  of  this  reported  remark  bv  Tamer  in  a  letter  from  his 
father,  who  tent  him  a  newipaper  containing  it  **t  wonder  if  it  be  true,"  Rukin 
replied  (Venioe,  Januarj  12,  1852),  ''that  he  ever  laid  I  knew  more  about  hii 
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Turner  was  not  a  person  apt  to  say  things  of  this  kind; 
being  generally,  respecting  all  the  movements  of  his  own 
mind,  as  silent  as  a  granite  crest  ;^  and  if  he  ever  did  say 
it,  was  probably  laughing  at  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
speaking.  But  he  mi^  have  said  it  in  the  most  perfect 
sincerity;  nay,  I  am  quite  sure  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  case  really  was  as  he  is  reported  to  have  declared,  and 
that  he  neither  was  aware  of  the  value  of  the  truths  he 
had  seized,  nor  understood  the  nature  of  the  instinct  that 
combined  them.  And  yet  the  truth  was  assuredly  appre- 
hended, and  the  instinct  assuredly  present  and  imperative; 
and  any  artists  who  try  to  imitate  the  smallest  portion  of 
his  work  will  find  that  no  happy  chances  will,  for  them, 

pictures  than  he  did.  I  hardly  think  so."  Sir  William  Richmond  professes  to  he 
ahle  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  the  anecdote,  attributing  it  to  his  father,  George 
Richmond :  '^  M7  fitther  used  to  tell  an  excellent  story  anent  Rnskin  and  Tamer. 
Th«re  was  a  diimer  party  at  Denmaric  Hill;  the  comnany  was  composed  of  old 
Mr.  Rusktn,  Mrs.  Ruskin,  Turner,  my  father^  and  the  Master.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece in  the  dining-room  there  hung  one  of  Turner's  masterpieces  of  Venice.  The 
talk  was  brilliant;  Rnskin  was  in  one  of  his  most  flexible  moods.  His  mother 
was  a  lady  of  sound  sense,  very  puritanical,  extremely  clever,  but  hard  and  critical 
The  Master's  words  ran  not  according  to  the  estimation  of  his  mother,  whereat  she 
rebuked  him  thus,  'John,  you  are  talking  too  much,  and  you  are  talking  nonsense.' 
Tlie  dutiful  son  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  answering  simply, '  Yes,  mother,'  he  turned 
the  conversation.  But  this  is  not  aJL  After  dinner  the  company  stood  round  the 
fire,  listening  to  Ruskin's  elaborate  dissertation  npon  every  comer  of  Turner's  picture, 
explaining  this,  making  a  symbol  out  of  that,  in  fact,  constructing  a  running  com- 
mentary. Turner  whisperea  to  my  &ther,  '  llie  fellow  sees  much  more  in  my  work 
tiban  I  ever  intended.'  The  remark  was  not  heard  by  Ruskin,  who  presently  tumed 
to  Turner  and  said  respectfully, '  Is  it  not  all  trae,  Mr.  Tumer  ? '  The  simnle  painter's 
only  answer  was,  '  I  liked  painting  that  heap  of  stones.'"  The  '^ simple  nainter," 
however,  enjoyed  a  joke  and  was  fond  of  a  little  mystification— fiu^ts  which  should  be 
remembered  in  interpreting  stories  of  this  kind.  The  dates,  however, 'are  against 
Sir  William  Richmond.  If  the  alleged  remark  was  made  at  Rusldn's  own  dinner-table 
some  years  before  18/Sl  (for  Tumer  could  not  have  dined  there  during  the  seclusion 
before  his  illness  and  death),  how  comes  it  that  J.  J.  Ruskin  sent  the  anecdote  to 
his  son  as  a  novelty  in  1862?  Part  of  Sir  William  Richmond's  recital  is  authentic, 
but  he  has  mixed  up  two  pictures ;  it  is  Ruskin  himself  who  records  Turner's  remark 
about  the  ''  keap  of  stones,"  which,  however,  was  made  not  of  the  Venice  picture, 
but  of  the  drawing  of  the  Pass  of  Faido  (see  Modem  Painters,  voL  iii.  ch.  vii.  §  13 : 
Vol.  V.  p.  122).  Sir  William  Richmond's  reminiscences  are  quoted  from  his  paper 
"  Ruskin  as  I  knew  him,"  in  8t.  Oeorge,  vol.  v.  p.  280.  The  story  appeared  in  the 
LHeraiTf  OaxeUe  of  January  3,  1862 ;  an  article  by  Lovell  Reeve  in  that  journal  first 
set  it  sAoat ;  it  was  thence  transferred  to  the  memoir  of  Turner,  by  Alaric  A.  Watts, 
prefixed  to  Liber  Muviarum  (1853),  p.  zlvii.  It  was  contradicted  in  Thombur/s 
Life  (1862,  i.  p.  216),  and  at  a  later  date  Turner's  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Kingsley» 
characterised  it  as  ''great  nonsense'^:  see  the  appendix  to  Ruskin's  Notee  on  hii 
Drawing  hy  Tumer  (Vol.  XIII.).] 

1  [Compare  on  this  point  Notee  on  tke  Tumer  Galkry,  No.  476  (VoL  XIII.).] 
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gather  together  the  resemblances  of  fact,  nor,  for  them, 
mimic  the  majesty  of  invention.* 

§  88.  No  happy  chance — ^nay,  no  happy  thought — ^no  per- 
feet  knowledge — ^will  ever  take  the  place  of  that  mighty  mi- 
consciousness.  I  have  often  had  to  repeat  that  Turner,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  neither  knew  nor  thought 
so  much  as  other  men.^  Whenever  his  perception  failed — 
that  is  to  say,  with  respect  to  scientific  truths  which  pro- 
duce no  result  palpable  to  the  eye — he  fell  into  the  frankest 
errors.  For  instance,  in  such  a  thing  as  the  relation  of 
position  between  a  rainbow  and  the  sun,  there  is  not  any 
definitely  visible  connection  between  them;  it  needs  at- 
tention and  calculation  to  discover  that  the  centre  of  the 
rainbow  is  the  shadow  of  the  spectator's  head.t  And  at- 
tention or  calculation  of  this  abstract  kind  Turner  appears 
to  have  been  utterly  incapable  of;  but  if  he  drew  a  piece 
of  drapery,  in  which  every  line  of  the  folds  has  a  xHsible 
relation  to  the  points  of  suspension,  not  a  merely  calcul- 
able one,  this  relation  he  will  see  to  the  last  thread;  and 
thus  he  traces  the  order  of  the  moimtain  crests  to  their 
last  stone,  not  because  he  knows  anything  of  geology,  but 


*  An  anecdote  is  related^  more  to  our  present  purpose,  and  better 
authenticated,  inasmuch  as  the  name  of  the  artist  to  whom  Turner  was 
speaking  at  the  time  is  commonly  stated,  though  I  do  not  give  it  here, 
not  having  asked  his  permission.  The  story  runs  that  this  artist  (one 
of  our  leading  landscape  painters)  was  complaining  to  Turner  that,  after 
going  to  Domo  d'Ossola,  to  find  the  sight  of  a  particular  view  which  had 
struck  him  several  years  before,  he  had  entirely  £eiiled  in  doing  so;  ''it 
looked  different  when  he  went  back  again,"  ''What,"  replied  Turner, 
"  do  you  not  know  yet,  at  your  age,  that  you  ought  to  paint  your  imprusiaiu  ?  " 

t  So,  in  the  exact  length  or  shape  of  shadows  in  genera],  he  will 
often  be  found  quite  inaccurate ;  because  the  irregularity  caused  in  shadows, 
by  the  shape  of  what  they  fall  on,  as  well  as  what  they  fall  from,  renders 
the  law  of  connection  untraceable  by  the  eye  or  the  instinct.  The  chief 
viiible  thing  about  the  shadow  is,  that  it  is  always  of  some  form  which 
nobody  would  have  thought  of;  and  this  visible  principle  Turner  always 
seizes,  sometimes  wrongly  in  calculated  fact,  but  always  so  rightly  as  to 
give  more  the  look  of  a  real  shadow  than  any  one  else. 

^  [See,  for  instance,  eh.  xviii.  in  the  preceding  volume  (Vol.  V.  p.  389).] 
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because  he  instinctively  seizes  the  last  and  finest  traces  of 
any  visible  law. 

§  84*  He  was,  however,  especially  obedient  to  these  laws 
of  the  crests,  because  he  heartily  loved  them.  We  saw 
in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter  how  the  crest  outlines 
harmonized  with  nearly  every  other  beautiful  form  of  natural 
objects,  especially  in  the  continuity  of  their  external  curves. 
This  continuity  was  so  grateful  to  Turner's  heart  that  he 
would  often  go  great  lengths  to  serve  it.  For  instance,  in 
one  of  his  drawings  of  the  town  of  Lucerne^  he  has  first 


Ftg.n 

outlined  the  Mont  Pilate  in  pencil,  with  a  central  peak, 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  72.  This  is  nearly 
true  to  the  local  fact;  but  being  inconsistent  with  the 
general  look  of  crests,  and  contrary  to  Turner's  instincts, 
he  strikes  off  the  refiractory  summit,  and,  leaving  his  pencil 
outline  still  in  the  sky,  touches  with  colour  only  the 
contour  shown  by  the  continuous  line  in  the  figure,  thus 
treating  it  just  as  we  saw  Titian  did  the  great  Alp  of 
the  Tyrol.*  He  probably,  however,  would  not  have  done 
this  with  so  important  a  feature  of  the  scene  as  the  Mont 
Pilate,  had  not  the  continuous  line  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to    his  composition,  in    order  to    oppose  the    peaked 

^  [The  dnwinff  of  Laoeme  from  the  lake,  once  in  Rueldn's  collection :  see  the 
Index  in  Vol.  XIIL  Tomer's  treetment  of  Monnt  PilAtns  here  is  further  discussed 
end  illustrated  helow,  pp.  961-362,  and  Figs.  106  and  107.] 

>  [See  above,  p.  267.] 
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towers  of  the  town,  which  were  his  principal  subject;  the 
form  of  the  Pilate  being  seen  only  as  a  rosy  shadow  in 
the  far-off  sky.  We  cannot,  however,  yet  estimate  the 
importance,  in  his  mind,  of  this  continuity  of  descending 
curve,  until  we  come  to  the  examination  of  the  lower  hill 
flanJes,  hitherto  having  been  concerned  only  with  their  rocky 
summits ;  and  before  we  leave  those  summits,  or  rather  the 
harder  rocks  which  compose  th^n,  there  is  yet  another  con- 
dition of  those  rocks  to  be  examined;  and  that  the  con- 
dition which  is  commonly  the  most  interesting,  namely,  the 
Precipice.  To  this  inquiry,  however,  we  had  better  devote 
a  separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

RESULTING  FORMS :— THIRDLY,  PRECIPICES 

§  1.  The  reader  was,  perhaps,  surprised  by  the  smallness 
of  the  number  to  which  our  foregoing  analysis  reduced 
Alpine  sununits  bearing  an  ascertainably  peaked  or  pyra^ 
midal  form.  He  might  not  be  less  so  if  I  were  to  number 
the  very  few  occasions  on  which  I  have  seen  a  true  preci- 
pice of  any  considerable  height.^  I  mean  by  a  true  preci- 
pice one  by  which  a  plumb-line  will  swing  clear,  or  without 
touching  the  face  of  it,  if  suspended  from  a  point  a  foot  or 
two  beyond  the  brow*  Not  cmly  are  perfect  precipices  of 
this  kind  very  rare,  but  ev&i  imperfect  precipices,  which 
often  produce  upon  the  ^e  as  majestic  an  impression  as 
if  they  were  vertical,  are  nearly  always  curiously  low  in 
proportion  to  the  general  mass  of  the  hills  to  which  they 
belong.  They  are  for  the  most  part  small  stq[>s  or  rents 
in  laige  surfaces  of  mountain,  and  mingled  by  nature  among 
her  softer  forms,  as  cautiously  and  sparingly  as  the  utmost 
exertion  of  his  voice  is,  by  a  great  speaker,  with  his  tones 
of  gentleness. 

§  2.  Precipices,  in  the  large  plurality  of  cases,  consist 
of  the  edge  of  a  bed  of  rock,  sharply  fractured,  in  the 
nuikmer  already  explained  in  Chap  xii.,  and  are  represented, 
in  'their  connection  with  aiguilles  and  crests,  by  c  in  Fig. 
42,  p.  241.  When  the  bed  of  rock  slopes  backwards  from 
the  edge,  as  a.  Fig.  78,  a  condition  of  precijHce  is  obtained 
more  or  less  peaked,  very  safe  and  very  grand.*    When 

*  Distinguished  from  a  cregl  by  being  the  face  of  a  large  continuous 
bed  of  rock,  not  the  end  of  a  ridge. 

>  [Compare  Modem  Ptdnien,  toL  L  pt  ii.  tec.  ir.  eh.  iiL  §  18  (VoL  in.  p.  483).] 
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the  beds  are  horizontal,  hy  the  precipice  is  steeper,  more 
dangerous,  but  much  less  impressive.  When  the  beds  slope 
towards  the  precipice,  the  front  of  it  overhangs,  and  the 
noblest  effect  is  obtained,  which  is  possible  in  mountain 
forms  of  this  kind. 

§  8.  Singularly  enough,  the  type  6  is  in  actual  nature 
nearly  always  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three,  and  c  the 
safest,  for  horizontal  beds  are  usually  of  the  softest  rocks,  and 

their  difi^  are  caused 
by  some  violent  agency 
in  constant  operation, 
as  chalk  cliffs  by  the 
j^.7s  wearing  power  of  the 
sea,  so  that  such  rocks 
are  continually  falling  in  one  place  or  another.  The  form  a 
may  also  be  assumed  by  very  soft  rocks.  But  c  cannot  exist 
at  all  on  a  large  scale,  unless  it  is  bmlt  of  good  materials, 
and  it  will  then  frequently  stay  in  its  fixed  frown  for  ages. 

§  4.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  precipice  is  formed 
among  the  higher  crests  by  the  ddes  of  vertical  beds,  of 
slaty  crjrstallines.  Such  rocks  are  rare,  and  never  very 
high,  but  always  beautifiil  in  their  smoothness  of  surfiftce 
and  general  trenchant  and  firm  expression.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  I  know  is  that  of  the  summit  of  the 
Breven,  on  the  north  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni.  The 
mountain  is  formed  by  vertical  sheets  of  slaty  crystallines, 
rather  soft  at  the  bottom,  and  getting  harder  and  harder 
towards  the  top,  until  at  the  very  summit  it  is  as  hard  and 
compact  as  the  granite  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  though  much 
finer  in  the  grain,  and  breaking  into  perpendicular  fiices 
of  rode  so  perfectly  cut  as  to  feel  smoolJi  to  the  hand. 
Fig.  4,  p.  188,  represents,  of  the  real  size,  a  bit  which  I 
broke  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the  shaded  part  under- 
neath being  the  surface  which  forms  the  precipice.  The 
plumb-line  from  the  brow  of  this  cliff  hangs  clear  124 
English  feet ;  it  is  then  caught  by  a  ledge  about  three  feet 
wide,  from  which  another   precipice   falls   to   about   twice 
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the  height  of  the  first;  but  I  had  not  line  enough  to 
measure  it  with  from  the  top,  and  could  not  get  down  to 
the  ledge.  When  I  say  the  line  hangs  clear^  I  mean, 
when  once  it  is  off  the  actual  brow  of  the  cliff,  which  is  a 
little  rounded  for  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
from  a  to  6,  in  the  section,  Fig.  75.  Then  the 
rock  recedes  in  an  almost  unbroken  concave  sweep, 
detaching  itself  from  the  plumb-line  about  two 
feet  at  the  point  c  (the  lateral  dimensions  are 
exaggerated  to  show  the  curve),  and  approaching 
it  again  at  the  ledge  d,  which  is  124 
feet  below  a.  The  plumb-line,  for- 
tunately, can  be  seen  throughout  its 
whole  extent  from  a  sharp  bastion  of 
the  precipice  farther  on,  for  the  face 
of  the  diff  runs,  in  horizontal  plan, 
very  nearly  to  the  magnetic  north 
and  south,  as  shown  in  Fig.  74,  the 
plumb-line  swinging  at  a,  and  seen 
from  the  advanced  point  p.  It  would 
give  a  similar  result  at  any  other  part 
of  the  cliff  face,  but  may  be  most 
conveniently  cast  from  the  point  a, 
a  little  below,  and  to  the  north  of,  the  summit. 

§  5.  But  although  the  other  divisions  of  this 
precipice  below  the  ledge  which  stops  the  plum- 
met, gave  it  altogether  a  height  of  about  five  hun- 
dred feet,*  the  whole  looks  a  mere  step  on  the 
huge  slope  of  the  Breven;  and  it  only  deserves 
mention  among  Alpine  cliffs  as  one  of  singular 
beauty  and  decision,  yet  perfectly  approachable 
and  examinable  even  by  the  worst  climbers;  which  is  very 
rarely  the  case  with  clifis  of  the  same  boldness.  I  suppose 
that  this  is  the  reason  for  its  having  been  often  stated  in 

*  The  contour  of  the  whole  cliff,  seen  from  near  its  foot  as  it  rises 
above  the  shoulder  of  the  Breven,  is  as  at  Fig.  76  opposite.  The  part 
measured  is  a  d;  but  the  precipice  recedes  to   the  summit,  b,  on  which 


Fig,  74 


Fig.  76 
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scientific  works  that  no  cliff  could  be  found  in  the  Alps 
from  which  a  plumb-line  would  swing  two  hundred  feet. 
This  can  possibly  be  true  (and  even  with  this  limitation  I 
doubt  it)  of  cMs  conveniently  approachable  by  experi- 
mental philosophers.  For  indeed,  one  way  or  another,  it 
is  curious  how  Nature  fences  out,  as  it  were,  the  brows 

a  human  figwre  is  discernible  to  the  naked  eye  merely  as  a  point.  The 
bank  from  which  the  cliff  rises^  c,  recedes  as  it  falls  to  the  left;  so  that 
five  hundred  feet  may  perhaps  be  an  under-estimate  of  the   height  below 


Fig,  It 


the  summit  The  straight  sloping  lines  are  cleavages,  across  the  beds. 
Finally,  Fig.  4,  Plate  &,  gives  the  look  of  the  whole  summit  as  seen 
from  the  village  of  Chamonni  beneath  it,  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  some  four  or  five  thousand  feet  above  the  spectator.  It 
appears,  then,  like  a  not  very  formidable  projection  of  crag  overhanging 
the  great  slopes  of  the  mountain's  foundation. 
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of  her  boldest  precipices.  Wherever  a  plumb-line  will 
swing,  the  precipice  is,  almost  without  exception,  of  the 
type  c  in  Fig.  78,  the  brow  of  it  rounding  towards  the 
edge  for,  perhaps,  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  above,  rendering 
it  unsafe  in  the  highest  degree  for  any  inexperienced  person 
to  attempt  approach.  But  it  is  often  possible  to  ascertain 
from  a  distance,  if  the  cliff  can  be  got  relieved  against  the 
sky,  the  approximate  degree  of  its  precipitousness. 

§  6.  It  may,  I  think,  be  assumed,  almost  with  certainty, 
that  whenever  a  precipice  is  very  bold  and  very  high,  it  is 
formed  by  beds  more  or  less  approaching  horizontality,  out 
of  which  it  has  been  cut,  like  tilie  side  of  a  haystack  irom 
which  part  has  been  removed.  The  wonderfiilness  of  this 
operation  I  have  before  insisted  upon;^  here  we  have  to 
examine  the  best  examples  of  it. 

As,  in  forms  of  central  rock,  the  Aiguilles  of  Chamouni, 
so  in  notableness  of  lateral  precipice,  the  Matterhom,  or 
Mont  Cervin,  stands,  on  the  whole,  unrivalled  among  the 
Alps,  being  terminated,  on  two  of  its  sides,  by  precipices 
which  produce  on  the  imagination  nearly  the  effect  of  ver- 
ticality.  There  is,  however,  only  one  point  at  which  they 
reach  anything  approachmg  such  a  condition;  and  that 
point  is  wholly  inaccessible  either  from  below  or  above,  but 
sufficiently  measurable  by  a  series  of  olKservations. 

§  7.  From  the  slope  of  the  hill  above,  and  to  the  west 
of,  the  village  of  Zermatt,  the  Matterhom  presents  itself 
under  the  figure  shown  on  the  right  hand  in  the  next 
plate  (88).  The  whole  height  of  the  mass,  from  the  glacier 
out  of  which  it  rises,  is  about  4,000  feet,  and  although,  as 
before  noticed,  the  first  slope  from  the  top  towards  the 
right  is  merely  a  perspective  line,  the  part  of  the  contour 
c  df  Fig.  88,  p.  226,  which  literally  overhangs,"^  cannot  be, 

^  At  an  angle  of  79"  with  the  horizon.  See  the  Table  of  angles,  p.  SS6. 
The  line  a  e  in  Fig.  SS  is  too  steep,  as  well  as  in  the  plate  here ;  but  the 
other  slopes  are  approximately  accurate.  I  would  have  made  them  quite 
so,  but  did  not  like  to  alter  the  sketch  made  on  the  spot. 

^  [See  above,  p.  186.] 
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An  apparent  slope,  however  steep,  so  that  it  does  not 
overpass  the  vertical,  may  be  a  horizontal  line;  but  the 
moment  it  can  be  shown  literally  to  overhang,  it  must  be 
one  of  two  things, — either  an  actually  pendent  fdce  of 
rock,  as  at  a.  Fig.  77,  or  the  under-edge  of  an  overhang- 
ing cornice  of  rock,  h.  Of  course  the 
latter  condition,  on  such  a  scale  as 
this  of  the  Matterhom,  would  be  the 
more  wonderfiil  of  the  two ;  but  I  was 
anxious  to  determine  which  of  these  it 
really  was. 

§  8.  My  first  object  was  to  reach 
some  spot  commanding,  as  nearly  as 
might  be,  the  lateral  profile  of  the 
Mont  Cervin.  The  most  available 
point  for  this  purpose  was  the  top  of 
the  Biffelhom ;  which,  however,  first  attempting  to  climb  by 
its  deceitful  western  side,  and  being  stopped,  for  the  moment, 
by  the  singular  moat  and  wall  which  defend  its  MalakhofF- 
like  summit,^  fearing  that  I  might  not  be  able  ultimately  to 
reach  the  top,  I  made  the  drawing  of  the  Cervin,  on  the 
'  left  hand  in  Plate  88,  from  the  edge  of  the  moat ;  and  found 
afterwards  the  difference  in  aspect,  as  it  was  seen  from  the 
true  summit,  so  slight  as  not  to  necessitate  the  trouble  of 
making  another  drawing.^ 

*  Professor  Forbes  gives  the  bearing  of  the  Cervin  '  from  the  top  of  the 
Riffelhom  as  S51%  or  n.  9°  w.,  supposing  local  attraction  to  have  caused  an 
error  of  GB""  to  the  northward,  which  would  make  the  true  bearing  n.  74* 
w.  From  the  point  just  under  the  Riffelhom  summit,  e,  in  Fig.  78,  at 
which  mj  drawing  was  made,  I  found  the  Cervin  bear  n.  79*  w.  without 
any  allowance  for  attraction ;  the  disturbing  influence  would  seem  therefore 
confined,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  summit  a.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that 
there  was  any  such  influence  traceable,  and  took  no  bearing  from  the 
summit.  For  the  rest,  I  cannot  vouch  for  bearings  as  I  can  for  angles,  as 
their  accuracy  was  of  no  importance  to  my  work,  and  I  merely  noted  them 

^  [The  allusion  to  the  Malakoff  tower  at  Sebastopol,  oltimately  taken  bv  the 
Frencli,  will  remind  the  reader  that  this  volume  was  written  during  the  Crimean  War.] 

*  [See  Travek  thrciugh  the  Alpi  qf  Savoy,  ch.  xvil,  p.  316  of  the  reprint  of  1900.] 
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§  9.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  this  wall  which 
with  its  r^^ukr  fosse  defends  the  Bifielhom  on  its  western 
side,  and  a  similar  one  on  its  eastern  side,  though  neither 
of  them  of  any  considerable  height,  are  curious  instances 
of  trenchant  precipice,  formed,  I  suppose,  by  slight  slips  or 
faults  of  the  serpentine  rock.  The  summit  of  the  hom,  a. 
Fig.  78,  seems  to  have  been  pushed  up  in  a  mass  beyond 
the  rest  of  the  ridge,  or  else  the  rest  of  the  ridge  to  have 
dropped  from  it  on  each  side,  at 
h  c,  leaving  the  two  troublesome 
faces  of  cliiF  right  across  the  craig ; 
hard,  green  as  a  sea  wave,  and 
polished  like  the  inside  of  a  sea 
shell,  where  the  weather  has  not 
effaced  the  sur&ce  produced  by  the 
slip.  It  is  only  by  getting  past 
the  eastern  cliff  that  the  summit 
can  be  reached  at  all,  for  on  its 
two  lateral  escarpments  the  moun- 
tain seems  quite  inaccessible,  being 
in  its  whole  mass  nothing  else  than 
the  top  of  a  narrow  wall  with  a 
raised  battlement,  as  rudely  shown 
in  perspective  at  e  d;  the  flanks  of 
the  wall  falling  towards  the  glacier 
on  one  side,  and  to  the  lower  Bifiel  on  the  other,  four  or 
five  hundred  feet,  not,  indeed,  in  unbroken  precipice,  but 
in  a  form  quite  incapable  of  being  scaled.'"' 


Fig,  76 


with  a  common  pocket  compass  and  in  the  saUor's  way  (s.  by  w.  and  |  w., 
etc.),  which  involves  the  probability  of  error  of  from  two  to  three  degrees 
on  either  side  of  the  true  bearing.  The  other  drawing  in  Plate  88  was 
made  from  a  point  only  a  degree  or  two  to  the  westward  of  the  village  of 
Zermatt.  I  have  no  note  of  the  bearing;  but  it  must  be  about  s.  60*"  or 
55"  w. 

*  Independent  travellers  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  know  the  way  to  the 
top  of  the  Riffelhom«  I  believe  there  is  oiSy  one  path;  which  ascends 
(from  the  ridge  of  the  Riffel)  on  its  eastern  slope,  until,  near  the  sum- 
mit,  the  low,  but  perfectly  smooth  cliff,  extending  from  side   to  side  of 
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§  10.  To  return  to  the  Cervin.  The  view  of  it  given 
on  the  left  hand  in  Plate  S8  shows  the  ridge  in  about  its 
narrowest  profile;  and  shows  also  that  this  ridge  is  com- 
posed of  beds  of  rock  shelving  across  it,  apparently  hori* 
zontal,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  top,  and  sloping  considerably 
southwards  (to  the  spectator's  left),  at  the  bottom.  How 
far  this  slope  is  a  consequence  of  the  advance  of  the  nearest 
angle,  giving  a  steep  perspective  to  the  beds,  I  cannot  say ; 
my  own  belief  would  have  been  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
thus  deceptive,  the  beds  lying  as  the  tiles  do  in  the  some- 
what anomalous,  but  perfectly 
conceivable  house  roof.  Fig.  79. 
Saussure,  however,  attributes  to 
the  beds  themselves  a  very  cchi- 
siderable  slope.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  main  tei^sts  of  the  thin- 
ness of  the  beds,  their  compara- 
tive horizontality,  and  the  daring 
swordrsweep  by  which  the  whole 
mountain  has  been  hewn  out  of 
them,  are  from  this  spot  com- 
Visible,  I  should  have  said;  but 
eternally,  and  to  the  uttermost,  incomprehensible.  Every 
geologist  who  speaks  of  this  mountain  seems  to  be  struck  by 
the  wonderfulness  of  its  calm  sculpture — ^the  absence  of  all 
aspect  of  convulsion,  and  yet  the  stem  chiselling  of  so  vast 
a  mass  into  its  precipitous  isolation,  leaving  no  ruin  nor 
debris  near  it.  ''Quelle  force  n'a-t-il  pas  fallu,"  exclaims 
M.  Saussure,  "pour  rompre,  et  pour  balayer  tout  ce  qui 
manque  k  cette  p3rramide  1  '*  *     "  What  an  overturn  of  all 


Fig^n 


prehensible  at  a  glance. 


the  ridge,  seems,  as  on  the  western  slope,  to  bar  dl  farther  advanee. 
This  cliiT  may,  however,  by  a  good  climber,  be  mastered  even  at  the 
southern  extremity ;  but  it  is  dangerous  there :  at  the  opposite,  or  northern, 
side  of  it,  just  at  its  base,  is  a  little  cornice,  about  a  foot  broad,  which 
does  not  look  promising  at  first,  but  widens  presently;  and  when  once  it 
is  past,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  reaching  the  summit. 

^  [Voyage*  dan9  le*  Alpen,  §  2244.] 
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ancient  ideas  in  Geology/'  says  Professor  Forbes,  ''to  find 
a  pinnacle  of  15,000  feet  high  [above  the  sea]  sharp  as  a 
pj^ramid,  and  with  perpendicular  precipices  of  thousands  of 
feet  on  every  hand,  to  be  a  representative  of  the  older  chalk 
formation;  and  what  a  difficulty  to  conceive  the  nature  of 
a  convulsion  (even  with  unlimited  power),  which  could  pro- 
duce a  configuration  like  the  Mont  Cervin  rising  from  the 
glacier  of  Zmutt!''' 

§  11.  The  term  "perpendicular"  is  of  course  applied  by 
the  Professor  in  the  "poetical"  temper  of  Reynolds, — ^that 
is  to  say,  in  one  ''inattentive  to  minute  exactness  in  de- 
tails " ; '  but  the  effect  of  this  strange  Matterhom  upon  the 
imagination  is  indeed  so  great,  that  even  the  gravest  philo- 
sophers cannot  resist  it;  and  Professor  Forbes's  drawing 
of  the  peak,  outlined  at  page  225,'  has  evidently  been 
made  under  the  influence  of  considerable  excitement.  For 
fear  of  being  deceived  by  en- 
thusiasm also,  I  daguerreotyped 
the  Cervin  from  the  edge  of  the 
little  lake  under  the  crag  of  the 
Riffelhom,  with  the  somewhat 
amazing  result  shown  in  Fig.  80.  ^^ 

So    cautious  is    Nature,  even  in  .  ^ 

her  boldest  work,  so  broadly  does 

she  extend  the  foundations,  and  strengthen  the  buttresses, 
of  masses  which  produce  so  striking  an  impression  as  to 
be  described,  even  by  the  most  careful  writers,  as  perpen- 
dicular. 

§  12.  The  only  portion  of  the  Matterhom  which  ap- 
proaches such  a  condition  is  the  shoulder,  before  alluded 
to,  forming  a  step  of  about  one-twelfth  the  height  of  the 

1  [Traveit  through  ths  Ahg  qf  Savoy,  p.  907  of  the  reprint  of  1900.1 

«  rSee  Vol.  Vrpp.  21,24.1 

'  [See  above,  p.  224  ».  in  a  later  paper  on  Pede9trianUm  in  SwUzortandf  Forbes 
referred  to  §  12  nere,  and  made  some  criticiBmB  on  Raskin's  objections  to  the  terms 
''perpendicular"  and  ''precipice"  as  applied  to  the  Matterhom.  Mr.  Coolidge  in 
a  note  on  Forbes*  objections  (p.  494  of  the  reprint  of  1900)  says :  "Those  who  have 
been  on  the  north-east  fiioe  of  the  Matterhom,  over  which  the  route  from  Zermatt 
more  or  less  passes,  will  a^j^ree  with  Mr.  Ruskin  rather  than  with  Forbes."] 
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whole  peak,  shown  by  light  on  its  snowy  side,  or  upper 
surface,  in  the  right-hand  figure  of  Plate  38.  Allowing 
4,000  feet  for  the  height  of  the  peak,  this  step  or  shoulder 
will  be  between  800  and  400  feet  in  absolute  height;  and 
as  it  is  not  only  perpendicular,  but  assuredly  overhangs, 
both  at  this  snow-lighted  angle  and  at  the  other  comer  of 
the  mountain  (seen  against  the  sky  in  the  same  figure),  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  plumb-line  would  swing 
from  the  brow  of  either  of  these  bastions,  between  600  and 
800  feet,  without  touching  rock.  The  intermediate  por- 
tion of  the  cliff  which  joins  them  is,  however,  not  more 
than  vertical.  I  was  therefore  anxious  chiefly  to  observe 
the  structure  of  the  two  angles,  and,  to  that  end,  to  see 
the  mountain  close  on  that  side,  from  the  Zmutt  glacier. 

§  18.  I  am  afraid  my  dislike  to  the  nomenclatures  in- 
vented by  the  German  philosophers^  has  been  unreasonably; 
though  involuntarily,  complicated  with  that  which,  crossing 
out  of  Italy,  one  necessarily  feels  for  those  invented  by 
the  German  peasantry.  As  travellers  now  every  day  more 
frequently  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Monte  Rosa,  it 
would  surely  be  a  permissible,  because  convenient,  poetical 
license,  to  invent  some  other  name  for  this  noble  glacier, 
whose  present  title,  certainly  not  euphonious,  has  the  addi- 
tional disadvantage  of  being  easily  confounded  with  that 
of  the  Zermatt  glacier,  properly  so  called.  I  mean  myself, 
henceforward,  to  call  it  the  Red  glacier,  because,  for  two 
or  three  miles  above  its  lower  extremity,  the  whole  surface 
of  it  is  covered  with  blocks  of  reddish  gneiss,  or  other 
slaty  crystalline  rocks,  some  fallen  from  the  Cervin,  some 
frt>m  the  Weisshom,  some  brought  from  the  Stockje  and 
Dent  d'Erin,  but  little  rolled  or  ground  down  in  the 
transit,  and  covering  the  ice,  often  four  or  five  feet  deep, 
with  a  species  of  macadamization  on  a  large  scale  (each 
stone  being  usually  some  foot  or  foot  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter), anything  but    convenient  to    a  traveller    in  haste. 

'  [See  Appendix  ii.  in  the  preceding  rolame,  VoL  V.  p.  424.] 
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Higher  up,  the  ice  opens  into  broad  white  fields  and 
furrows,  hard  and  dry,  scarcely  fissured  at  all,  except 
just  under  the  Cervin,  and  forming  a  silent  and  solemn 
causeway,  paved,  as  it  seems,  with  white  marble  from  side 
to  side;  broad  enough  for  the  march  of  an  army  in  line 
of  battle,  but  quiet  as  a  street  of  tombs  in  a  buried  city, 
and  bordered  on  each  hand  by  ghostly  cliffs  of  that  fidnt 
granite  purple  which  seems,  in  its  far-away  height,  as  un- 
substantial as  the  dark  blue  that  boimds  it; — the  whole 
scene  so  changeless  and  soundless;  so  removed,  not  merely 
from  the  presence  of  men,  but  even  from  their  thoughts; 
so  destitute  of  all  life  of  tree  or  herb,  and  so  immeasur- 
able in  its  lonely  brightness  of  majestic  death,  that  it 
looks  like  a  world  from  which  not  only  the  htunan,  but 
the  spiritual,  presences  had  perished,  and  the  last  of  its 
archangels,  building  the  great  mountains  for  their  monu- 
ments, had  laid  themselves  down  in  the  simlight  to  an 
eternal  rest,  each  in  his  white  shroud. 

§  14.  The  first  point  from  which  the  Matterhom  preci- 
pices, which  I  came  to  examine,  show 
their  structure  distinctly,  is  about  half- 
way up  the  valley,  before  reaching  the 
glacier.  The  most  convenient  path,  and 
access  to  the  ice,  are  on  the  south;  but 
it  is  best,  in  order  to  watch  the  changes 
of  the  Matterhom,  to  keep  on  the  north 
side  of  the  valley ;  and,  at  the  point  just 
named,  the  shoulder  marked  e,  in  Fig.  88,  j,^.  si 

p.  226,  is  seen,  in  the  morning  sundUght, 
to  be  composed  of  zigzag  beds,  apparently  of  eddied  sand.^ 
(Fig.  81.) 

I  have  no  doubt  they  once  were  eddied  sand ;  that  is  to 
say,  sea  or  torrent  drift,  hardened  by  fire  into  crystalline 
rock;  but  whether  they  ever  were  or  not,  the  certain  fact 

^  [In  one  of  his  oopiefl  for  romion,  Roaldn  wrote  here  :— 

''Not  hy  any  meene  'mpperentlT  to'  to  my  pveeent  judgment— J.  R. 
1884."] 
VI.  T 
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is,  that  here  we  have  a  precipice,  trenchant,  overhanging, 
and  500  feet  in  height,  cut  across  the  thin  beds  which 
compose  it  as  smoothly  as  a  piece  of  fine-grained  wood  is 
cut  with  a  chiseL 

§  15.  From  this  point,  also,  the  nature  of  the  correspond- 
ing bastion,  c  d^  Fig.  88,  is  also  discernible.  It  is  the  edge 
of  a  great  concave  precipice,  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  as 
the  smooth  hollows  are  out  of  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of 
a  waterfSall,  and  across  which  the  variously  coloured  beds, 
thrown  by  perspective  into  corresponding  curvatures,  run 
exactly  like  the  seams  of  canvas  in  a  Venetian  felucca's 
sail. 

Seen  from  this  spot,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  moun- 
tain should  long  support  itself  in  such  a  form,  but  the 
impression  is  only  caused  by  the  concealment  of  the  vast 
proportions  of  the  mass  behind,  whose  poise  is  quite  un- 
affected by  this  hollowing  at  one  point.  Thenceforward, 
as  we  ascend  the  glacier,  the  Matterhom  every  moment 
expands  in  apparent  width;  and,  having  reached  the  foot 
of  the  Stockje  (about  a  four  hours'  walk  from  Zermatt), 
and  getting  the  Cervin  summit  to  bear  s.  ll^""  £.,  I  made 
the  drawing  of  it  engraved  opposite,  which  gives  a  true 
idea  of  the  relations  between  it  and  the  masses  of  its 
foundation.^  The  bearing  stated  is  that  of  the  apparent 
summit  only,  as  frx>m  this  point  the  true  smnmit  is  not 
visible;  the  rocks  which  seem  to  form  the  greatest  part  of 
the  mountain  being  in  reality  nothing  but  its  foundations, 
while  the  little  white  jagged  peak,  relieved  against  the 
dark  hollow  just  below  the  seeming  summit,  is  the  rock 
marked  g  in  Fig.  88.  But  the  structure  of  the  mass,  and 
the  long  ranges   of  horizontal,   or  nearly  horizontal,  beds 

^  [For  Ruskin's  drawing  at  Zermatt,  tee  the  Introduction  to  VoL  V.  p.  xzviiL, 
and  compare  Plate  D  in  ttiat  yolame.  In  the  engraving  of  the  Matterhom  here, 
many  of  the  points  on  the  monntain,  fimiliar  to  climbers  or  to  readers  of  the  story 
of  its  asoenty  are  shown.  ''The  little  depression  on  the  ridge,  close  to  the  margin 
of  the  engraving,  on  the  right  hand  ride,  &  the  Col  du  Lion.  .  .  .  The  battlemented 

Sortion  of  the  ridge,  a  li^e  higher  up,  is  called  the  erSU  du  eoq;  and  the  nearly 
orisontal  portion  of  the  ridge  above  it  is  'the  shoulder'"  (Mni3rmper's  8eramble9 
anumgH  the  Alpt,  p.  143  ji.  of  the  ed.  of  1803).] 
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which  form  its  crest,  showing  in  black  points  like  arrow- 
heads through  the  snow,  where  their  ridges  are  left  project- 
ing by  the  avalanche  channels,  are  better  seen  than  at 
any  other  point  I  reached,  together  with  the  sweeping  and 
thin  zones  of  sandy  gneiss  below,  bending  apparently  like 
a  coach-spring;  and  the  notable  point  about  the  whole  is, 
that  this  under-bed,  of  seemingly  the  most  delicate  sub- 
stance, is  that  prepared  by  Nature  to  build  her  boldest 
precipice  with,  it  being  this  bed  which  emerges  at  the  two 
bastions  or  shoulders  before  noticed,  and  which  by  that 
projection  causes  the  strange  oblique  distortion  of  the  whole 
mountain  mass,  as  it  is  seen  fix>m  Zermatt. 

§  16.  And  our  surprise  will  still  be  increased  as  we 
fjEtrther  examine  the  materials  of  which  the  whole  moun- 
tain is  composed.  In  many  places  its  crjrstalline  slates, 
where  their  horizontal  surfaces  are  exposed  along  the  pro- 
jecting beds  of  their  foundations,  break  into  ruin  so  total 
that  the  foot  dashes  through  their  loose  red  flakes  as 
through  heaps  of  autunm  leaves ;  and  yet,  just  where  their 
structure  seems  most  delicate,  just  where  they  seem  to 
have  been  swept  before  the  eddies  of  the  streams  that  first 
Accumulated  them,  in  the  most  passive  whirls,  there  the 
after  ages  have  knit  them  into  the  most  massive  strength, 
and  there  have  hewn  out  of  them  those  fum  grey  bastions 
of  the  Cervin,— overhanging,  smooth,  flawless,  unconquer- 
able 1  For,  unlike  the  Chamouni  aiguilles,  there,  is  no 
aspect  of  destruction  about  the  Matterhom  cliffs.  They 
Are  not  torn  remnants  of  separating  spires,  yielding  flake 
by  flake,  and  band  by  band,  to  the  continual  process  of 
decay.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  an  unaltered  monument, 
seemingly  sculptured  long  ago,  the  huge  walls  retaining 
yet  the  forms  into  which  they  were  first  engraven,  and 
standing  like  an  Egyptian  temple,— delicate-fronted,  softly- 
coloured,  the  suns  of  uncounted  ages  rising  and  falling 
upon  it  continually,  but  still  casting  the  same  line  of 
shadows  fix)m  east  to  west,  still,  century  after  century, 
iouching  the  same  purple  stains  on  the  lotus  pillars ;  while 
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the  desart  sand  ebbs  and  flows  about  their  feet,  as  those 
autumn  leaves  of  rock  lie  heaped  and  weak  about  the  base 
of  the  Cervin. 

§  17.  Is  not  this  a  strange  tjrpe,  in  the  very  heart  and 
height  of  these  mysterious  Alps — ^these  wrinkled  hills  ia 
their  snowy,  ccdd,  grey-haired  old  age,  at  first  so  silent, 
then,  as  we  keep  quiet  at  their  feet,  muttering  and  whisper- 
ing  to  us  garrulously,  in  broken  and  dreaming  fits,  as  it 
were,  about  their  childhood — ^is  it  not  a  strange  type  of  the 
things  which  '^out  of  weakness  are  made  strong"?^  If  one 
of  ^ose  little  flakes  of  mica-sand,  hurried  in  tremulous 
spangling  along  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  river,  too  light 
to  sink,  too  faint  to  float,  almost  too  small  for  sight,  could 
have  had  a  mind  given  to  it  as  it  was  at  last  borne  down 
with  its  kindred  dust  into  the  abysses  of  the  stream,  and 
laid,  (would  it  not  have  thought?)  for  a  hopeless  eternity^ 
in  the  dark  oose,  the  most  despised,  fcwgotten,  and  feeble 
of  all  earth's  atoms ;  incapable  of  any  use  or  change ;  not 
fit,  down  there  in  the  diluvial  darkness,  so  much  as  to  help 
an  earth*wasp  to  build  its  nest,  or  feed  the  first  filHre  of  a 
lichen; — ^what  would  it  have  thought,  had  it  been  told  that 
one  day,  knitted  into  a  strength  as  of  imperishable  iron, 
rustless  by  the  air,  infusible  by  the  flame,  out  of  the 
substance  of  it,  with  its  feUows,  the  axe  of  God  should 
hew  that  Alpine  tower;  that  against  it — ^poor,  hdlpless. 
mica  flake  1 — ^the  wild  north  winds  should  rage  in  vain; 
beneath  it — ^low-fallen  mica  flake  I — the  snowy  hills  should 
lie  bowed  like  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  kingdoms  ci  the 
earth  fade  away  in  unr^^arded  blue;  and  around  it — weak, 
wave-drifted  mica  flake! — ^the  great  war  of  the  firmament 
should  burst  in  thunder,  and  yet  stir  it  not;  and  the  fiery 
arrows  and  angry  meteors  of  the  night  fall  blunted  back 
from  it  into  the  aur;  and  all  the  stars  in  the  clear  heaven 
should  light,  one  by  one  as  they  rose,  new  cressets  upon 
the  points  of  snow  that  fringed  its  abiding  place  on  the 
imperishable  spire  ? 

I  [Hebrews  zL  34] 
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§  18.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of 
these  lessons,  and  the  other  interests  connected  with  them, 
to  lead  the  reader  thus  far  into  the  examination  of  the 
principal  precipices  among  the  Alps»  although,  so  far  as 
our  immediate  purposes  are  concerned,  the  inquiry  cannot 
be  very  firuitful  or  helpful  to  us^  For  rocks  of  this  kind, 
being  found  only  in  the  midst  of  the  higher  snow  fields, 
are  not  only  out  of  the  general  track  of  the  landscape 
painter,  but  are  for  the  most  part  quite  beyond  his  power 
— even  beyond  Turner's.  The  waves  of  snow,  when  it 
becomes  a  principal  element  in  mountain  fi>rm,  are  at  once 
so  subtle  in  tone,  and  so  complicated  in  curve  and  fold, 
that  no  skill  will  express  them,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole 
luminous  mass  in  anything  like  a  true  relation  to  the 
rock  darkness.  For  the  distant  rocks  of  the  upper  peaks 
are  themselves,  when  in  light,  paler  than  white  paper,  and 
their  true  size  and  rdation  to  near  objects  cannot  be  ex* 
hibited  unless  they  are  painted  in  the  palest  tones.  Yet, 
as  compared  with  their  snow,  they  are  so  dark  that  a 
daguerreotype  taken  for  the  proper  number  of  seconds  to 
draw  the  snow  shadows  rightly,  will  always  represent  the 
rocks  as  coal-black.  In  order,  therefore,  to  paint  a  snowy 
mountain  properly,  we  should  need  a  light  as  much  brighter 
than  white  paper  as  white  paper  is  brighter  than  charcoal. 
So  that  although  it  is  possible,  with  deep  blue  sky,  and 
pur{de  rocks,  and  blue  shadows,  to  obtain  a  very  interesting 
resemblance  of  snow  effect,  and  a  true  one  up  to  a  certain 
point,  (as  in  the  best  examples  of  the  body-colour  drawings 
sold  so  extensively  in  Switzerland),  it  is  not  possible  to  ob* 
tain  any  of  those  refinements  of  form  and  gradation  which  a 
great  artist's  eye  requires.^  Turner  felt  t£at,  among  these 
highest  hills,  no  serious  or  perfect  work  could  be  done ;  and 
although  in  one  or  two  of  his  vignettes  (already  referred 

^  [On  th«  unpftintablenesB  of  the  Alps^  and  Turner's  avoidance  of  tke  upper  moin, 
see  Rotkin't  NcUt  en  kU  Drawing*  by  Turner,  No.  70  and  26  R.  (VoL  XIII.)  Some 
letters  bj  Rusldn  on  the  same  subject  to  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  are  reprinted  in  a 
later  volume  of  this  edition.    For  Turner's  Alpine  vignettes,  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  43^-434] 
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to  in  the  first  volume)  he  showed  his  knowledge  of  them, 
his  practice,  in  laiger  works,  was  always  to  treat  the  snowy 
mountains  merely  as  a  far-away  white  cloud,  concentrating 
the  interest  of  his  picture  on  nearer  and  more  tractable 
objects. 

§  19.  One  circumstance,  however,  bearing  upon  art,  we 
may  note  before  leaving  these  upper  precipices,  namely, 
the  way  in  which  they  illustrate  the  favourite  expression 
of  Homer  and  Dante— ot^  rocks.^  However  little  satisfied 
we  had  reason  to  be  with  the  degree  of  affection  shown 
towards  mountain  scenery  by  eitl^er  poet,  we  may  now 
perceive,  with  some  respect  and  surprise,  that  they  had  got 
at  one  character  which  was  in  the  essence  of  the  noblest 
rocks,  just  as  the  early  illuminators  got  at  the  principles 
which  he  at  the  heart  of  vegetation.  As  distinguished  from 
all  other  natural  forms, — £rom  fibres  which  are  torn,  crystals 
which  are  broken,  stones  which  are  rounded  or  worn,  animal 
and  vegetable  forms  which  are  grown  or  moulded, — ^the  true 
hard  rock  or  precipice  is  notably  a  thing  ctU^  its  inner  grain 
or  structure  seeming  to  have  less  to  do  with  its  form  than 
in  any  other  object  or  substance  whatsoever ;  and  the  aspect 
of  subjection  to  some  external  sculpturing  instrument  being 
distinct  in  almost  exact  proportion  to  the  size  and  stability 
of  the  mass. 

§  20.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  next  groups  of 
mountain  which  we  have  to  examine — ^those  formed  by  the 
softer  slaty  coherents,  when  their  perishable  and  frail  sub- 
stance has  been  raised  into  cliffs  in  the  manner  illustrated 
by  the  figure  at  p.  186, — cliffs  whose  front  every  frost  dis- 
organizes into  filmy  shale,  and  of  which  every  thunder- 
shower  dissolves  tons  in  the  swoln  blackness  of  torrents. 
If  this  takes  place  from  the  top  downwards,  the  cliff  is 
gradually  eff'aced,  and  a  more  or  less  rounded  eminence  is 
soon  all  that  remains  of  it;  but  if  the  lower  beds  only 
decompose,  or  if  the  whole  structure  is  strengthened  here 

1  [See  VoL  V.  pp.  242,  306.] 
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and  there  by  courses  of  harder  rock»  the  precipice  is  under* 
mined,  and  remains  hanging  in  perilous  ledges  and  pro* 
jections  until,  ttxe  process  having  reached  the  limit  of  its 
strength,  vast  portions  of  it  fall  at  once,  leaving  new  fronts 
of  equal  ruggedness,  to  be  ruined  and  cast  down  in  their 
turn. 

The  whole  district  of  the  northern  inferior  Alps,  from 
the  moimtains  of  the  Reposoir  to  the  Gremmi,  is  full  of 
precipices  of  this  kind ;  the  well-known  crests  of  the  Mont 
Doron,  and  of  the  Aiguille  de  Varens,  above  Sallenches, 
being  connected  by  the  great  cliffs  of  the  valley  of  Sixt, 
the  dark  mass  of  the  Buet,  the  Dent  du  Midi  de  Bex,  and 
the  Diablerets,  with  the  great  amphitheatre  of  rock  in 
whose  securest  recess  the  path  of  the  Gemmi  hides  its 
winding.  But  the  most  frightful  and  most  characteristic 
cliff  in  the  whole  group  is  the  range  of  the  Rochers  des 
F3rs,  above  the  Col  d'Anteme.  It  happens  to  have  a  bed 
of  harder  limestone  at  the  top  than  in  any  other  part  of  its 
mass;  and  this  bed,  protecting  its  summit,  enables  it  to 
form  itself  into  the  most  ghastly  ranges  of  pinnacle  which 
I  know  among  mountains.  In  one  spot  the  upper  ledge 
of  limestone  has  formed  a  complete  cornice,  or  rather 
bracket — ^for  it  is  not  extended  enough  to  constitute  a 
cornice,  which  projects  &r  into  the  air  over  the  wall  of 
ashy  rock,  and  is  seen  against  the  clouds,  when  they  pass 
into  the  chasm  beyond,  like  the  nodding  coping-stones  of 
a  castle— only  the  wall  below  is  not  less  than  2,500  feet 
in  height, — ^not  vertical,  but  steep  enough  to  seem  so  to 
the  imagination. 

§  21.  Such  precipices  are  among  the  most  impressive  as 
well  as  the  most  really  dangerous  of  mountain  ranges ;  in 
many  spots  inaccessible  with  safety  either  from  below  or 
from  above;  dark  in  colour,  robed  with  everlastiog  mourn- 
ing, for  ever  tottering  like  a  great  fortress  shaken  by  war, 
fearful  as  much  in  their  weakness  as  in  their  strength,  and 
yet  gathered  after  every  fall  into  darker  frovms  and  im- 
humiliated   threatening;    for  ever  incapable  of  comfort  or 
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of  healing  from  herb  or  flower,  nourishing  no  root  in  their 
crevices,  touched  by  no  hue  of  life  on  buttress  or  ledge, 
but,  to  the  utmost,  desolate ;  knowii^  no  shaking  of  leaves 
in  the  wind,  nor  of  grass  beside  the  stream, — ^no  motion 
but  their  own  mortal  shivering,  the  dreadful  crumbling  of 
atom  from  atom  in  their  corrupting  stones;  knowing  no 
sound  of  living  voice  or  living  tread,  cheered  neither  by 
the  kid's  bleat  nor  the  marmot's  cry;  haunted  only  by 
uninterrupted  echoes  from  far  off,  wandering  hither  ai^ 
tiiither,  among  their  walls,  unable  to  escape,  and  by  the 
hiss  of  angry  torrents,  and  sometimes  the  shriek  of  a  bird 
that  flits  near  the  fitce  of  them,  and  sweeps  frightened  back 
from  under  their  shadow  into  the  gulph  of  air;  and,  some* 
times,  when  the  echo  has  fainted,  and  the  wind  has  carried 
the  sound  of  the  torrent  away,  and  the  bird  has  vanished, 
and  the  mouldering  stones  are  stiU  for  a  little  time, — ^a 
brown  moth,  opening  and  shutting  its  wings  upon  a  grain 
of  dust,  may  be  the  only  thing  that  moves,  or  feels,  in  all 
the  waste  of  weary  precipice,  darkening  five  thousand  feet 
of  the  blue  depth  of  heaven. 

§  22.  It  will  not  be  thought  that  there  is  nothing  in  a 
scene  such  as  this  deserving  our  contemplation,  or  capable 
of  conveying  usefril  lessons,  if  it  were  fitly  rendered  by  art. 
I  cannot  myself  conceive  any  picture  more  impressive  than 
a  faithful  rendering  of  such  a  diff  would  be,  supposing  the 
aim  of  the  artist  to  be  the  utmost  tone  of  sad  sublime.  I 
am,  nevertheless,  aware  of  no  instance  in  which  the  slight- 
est attempt  has  been  made  to  express  their  character;  the 
reason  being,  partly,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task, 
partly  the  want  of  temptation  in  specious  colour  or  form. 
For  the  majesty  of  this  kind  of  cliff  depends  entirely  on 
its  size:  a  low  range  of  such  rock  is  as  uninteresting  as  it 
is  ugly;  and  it  is  only  by  making  the  spectator  understand 
the  enormous  scale  of  their  desolation,  and  the  space  which 
the  shadow  of  their  danger  oppresses,  that  any  impression 
can  be  made  upon  his  mind.  And  this  scale  cannot  be 
expressed  by  any  artifice;  the  mountain  cannot  be  made  to 
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look  large  by  pamting  it  blue  or  faint,  otherwise  it  loses 
all  its  ghastliness.  It  must  be  paiated  in  its  own  near  and 
solemn  colours,  black  and  ashen  gr^;  and  its  size  must  be 
expressed  by  thorough  drawuig  of  its  innumerable  details 
— ^pure  quantity^ — ^with  certain  points  of  comparison  explana- 
tory of  the  whole.  This  is  no  light  task;  and,  attempted 
by  any  man  of  ordinary  gaiius,  would  need  steady  and 
careful  painting  for  three  or  four  months;  while,  to  such 
a  man,  there  would  appear  to  be  nothing  worth  his  toil  in 
the  gloom  of  the  subject,  unrelieved  as  it  is  even  by  variety 
of  form ;  for  the  soft  rock  of  which  these  cliffs  are  composed 
rarely  breaks  into  bold  masses ;  and  the  gloom  of  their  effect 
partly  depends  on  its  not  doing  so. 

§  28.  Yet,  while  painters  thus  reject  the  natural  and 
large  sublime,  which  is  ready  to  their  hand,  how  strangely 
do  they  seek  after  a  false  and  small  sublime.  It  is  not 
that  they  reprobate  gloom,  but  they  will  only  have  a 
gloom  of  their  own  making:  just  as  half  the  world  will 
not  see  the  terrible  and  sad  truths  which  the  universe  is 
full  of,  but  surrounds  itself  with  little  clouds  of  sulky  and 
unnecessary  fog  for  its  own  special  breathing.  A  portrait 
is  not  thought  grand  unless  it  has  a  thunder-doud  behind 
it  (as  if  a  hero  could  not  be  brave  in  sunshine);  a  ruin 
is  not  melancholy  enough  till  it  is  seen  by  moonlight  or 
twilight;  and  every  condition  of  theatrical  pensivenesi»  or 
of  the  theatrical  t^rific  is  exhausted  in  setting  forth  scenes 
or  persons  which  in  themselves  are,  perhaps,  very  quiet 
scenes  and  homely  persons;  while  that  which,  without  any 
accessories  at  all,  is  everlastingly  melancholy  and  terrific, 
we  reftise  to  paint, — ^nay,  we  refuse  even  to  observe  it  in 
its  reality,  whUe  we  seek  for  the  excitement  of  the  very 
feelings  it  was  meant  to  address,  in  every  conceivable  form 
of  our  false  ideal. 

For  instance;  there  have  been  few  pictures  more  praised 
for  theur  sublimity  than  the  "  Deluge  "  of  Nicholas  Poussin ;  ^ 

1  [In  the  LouTre;  lee  VoL  XII.  p.  469,  and  comnue  VoL  III.  p.  618 ;  Vol.  IV. 
p.  200 ;  and  Modem  Painten,  voL  v.  pi.  iz.  ch.  v.  §  18!j 
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of  which,  nevertheless,  the  sublimity,  such  as  it  is,  consists 
wholly  in  the  painting  of  everything  grey  and  brown, — 
not  the  grey  and  brown  of  great  painters,  fbll  of  mysterious 
and  unconfessed  colours,  dim  blue,  and  shadowy  purple, 
and  veiled  gold, — ^but  the  stony  grey  and  dismal  brown  of 
the  conventionalist  Madame  de  Gei^s,^  whose  general  criti- 
cisms on  paintmg  are  full  of  good  sense  —  singularly  so, 
considering  the  age  in  which  she  lived* — has  the  following 
passage  on  this  picture: — 

'^'I  rememba  to  have  seen  the  painting  you  mention; 
but  I  own  I  found  nothing  in  it  very  beautiful.' 

"*You  have  seen  it  rain  often  enough?' 

"*  Certainly.' 

"•Have  you  ever  at  such  times  observed  the  colour  of 
the  clouds  attentively  ? — ^how  the  dusky  atmosphere  obscures 
all  objects,  makes  them,  if  distant,  disappear,  or  be  seen 
with  difficulty?  Had  you  paid  a  proper  attention  to  these 
effects  of  rain,  you  would  have  been  amazed  by  the  exacti* 
tude  with  which  they  are  painted  by  Poussin.'"t 

§  24.  Madame  de  Genlis  is  just  in  her  appeal  to  nature, 
but  had  not  herself  looked  carefully  enough  to  make  her 
appeal  accurate.  She  had  noticed  one  of  the  principal 
effects  of  rain,  but  not  the  other.  It  is  true  that  the 
dusky  atmosphere  ''obscures  all  objects,"  but  it  is  also  true 
that  Nature,  never  intending  the  eye  of  man  to  be  without 
delight,  has  provided  a  rich  compensation  for  this  shading 
of  the  tints  with  darkness^  in  their  brightening  by  moisture. 
Every  colour,  wet,  is  twice  as  brilliant  as  it  is  when  dry; 
and  when  distances  are  obscured  by  mist,  and  bright  colours 
vanish  from  the  sky,  and  gleams  of  sunshine  from  the  earth, 

*  I  ought  before  to  have  mentfoned  Madame  de  Genlis  as  one  of  the 
few  writers  whose  influence  was  always  exerted  to  restore  to  trUithful  feel- 
ings, and  persuade  to  simple  enjoyments  and  pursuits,  the  persons  acces- 
sible to  reason  in  the  frivolous  world  of  her  times. 

t  FeillSet  du  Ckdteau,  Yol  a. 

^  [For  a  reiersnce  to  Madame  de  Genlis  (1746-1830),  "the  French  Miss  Edge- 
worth/'  see  ElsmenU  of  Drmwing,  §  259.] 
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the  foreground  assumes  all  its  loveliest  hues,  the  grass  and 
foliage  revive  into  their  perfect  green,  and  every  simbumt 
rock  glows  into  an  agate.  The  colours  of  mountain  fore- 
grounds can  never  be  seen  in  perfection  unless  they  are 
wet;  nor  can  moisture  he  entirely  eoopressed  except  by  ful- 
ness of  colour.  So  that  Poussin,  in  search  of  a  false  sub* 
limity,  painting  every  object  in  his  picture,  vegetation  and 
all,  of  one  dull  grey  and  brown,  has  actually  rendered  it 
impossible  for  an  educated  eye  to  conceive  it  as  represent- 
ing rain  at  all:  it  is  a  dry,  volcanic  darkness.  It  may  be 
said,  that  had  he  painted  the  effect  of  rain  truly,  the  pic- 
ture, composed  of  the  objects  he  has  introduced,  would 
have  become  too  pretty  for  his  purpose.  But  his  error, 
and  the  error  of  landscapists  in  generid,  is  in  seeking  to  ex- 
press terror  by  fiedse  treatment,  instead  of  going  to  Nature 
herself  to  ask  her  what  she  has  appointed  to  be  everlastingly 
terrible.  The  greatest  genius  would  be  shown  by  taking 
the  scene  in  its  plainest  and  most  probable  facts;  not  seek- 
ing to  change  pity  into  fear,  by  denying  the  beauty  of  the 
world  that  was  passing  away.  But  if  it  were  determined 
to  excite  fear,  and  fear  only,  it  ought  to  have  been  done 
by  imagining  the  true  ghastliness  of  the  tottering  cliffs  of 
Ararat  or  Caucasus,  as  the  heavy  waves  first  smote  against 
the  promontories  that  until  then  had  only  known  the  thin 
fanning  of  the  upper  air  of  heaven ; — not  by  painting  leaves 
and  grass  slate-grey.  And  a  new  world  of  sublimity  might 
be  opened  to  us,  if  any  painter  of  power  and  feeling  would 
devote  himself,  for  a  few  months,  to  these  solemn  cliffs  of 
the  dark  limestone  Alps,  and  would  only  paint  one  of  them 
as  it  truly  stands,  not  in  rain  nor  storm,  but  in  its  own 
eternal  sadness:  perhaps  best  on  some  fisur  summer  evening, 
when  its  fearfiil  veil  of  immeasurable  rock  is  breathed  upon 
by  warm  air,  and  touched  with  fading  rays  of  purple;  and 
all  that  it  has  of  the  melancholy  of  ruin,  mingled  with  the 
might  of  endurance,  and  the  foreboding  of  danger,  rises  in 
its  grey  gloom  against  the  gentle  sky;  the  soft  wreaths  of 
the  evening  clouds  expiring  along  its  ridges  one  by  one. 
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and  leaving  it,  at  last,  with  no  light  but  that  of  its  own 
cascades,  standing  like  white  pillars  here  and  there  along 
its  sides,  motionless  and  soundless  in  their  distance. 

§  25.  Here,  however,  we  must  leave  those  more  formid- 
able examples  of  the  Alpine  precipice,  to  examine  those 
which,  by  Turner,  or  by  artists  in  general,  have  been  re- 
garded as  properly  within  the  sphere  of  their  art. 

Turner  had  in  this  respect  some  peculiar  views  induced 
by  early  association.  It  has  already  been  noticed,  in  my 
pamphlet  on  Pre-Raphaelitism,^  that  his  first  conceptions  of 
mountain  scenery  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  York- 
shire; and  its  rounded  hills,  far-windiog  rivers,  and  broken 
limestone  scars,  to  have  formed  a  t3rpe  in  his  mind  to  which 
he  sought,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  obtain  some  correspondent 
imagery  in  all  other  landscape.  Hence,  he  almost  always 
preferred  to  have  a  precipice  low  down  on  the  hillside, 
rather  than  near  the  top;  liked  an  extent  of  rounded  slope 
above,  and  the  vertical  diff  to  the  water  or  valley,  better 
than  the  slope  at  the  bottom  and  wall  at  the  top  (compare 
Fig.  18,  p.  188);  and  had  his  attention  early  directed  to 
those  horizontal,  or  comparatively  horizontal,  beds  of  rock 
which  usually  form  the  faces  of  precipices  in  the  Yorkshire 
dales ;  not,  as  in  the  Matterhom,  merely  indicated  by  veined 
colouring  on  the  surface  of  the  smooth  cliff,  but  project- 
ing, or  mouldering  away,  in  definite  successions  of  ledges, 
cornices,  or  steps. 

§  26.  This  decided  love  of  the  slope,  or  bank  above  the 
wall,  rather  than  below  it,  is  one  of  Turner's  most  marked 
idiosyncrasies,  and  gives  a  character  to  his  composition,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  other  men,  perhaps  more  marked 
than  any  which  are  traceable  in  other  features  of  it  (except, 
perhaps,  in  his  pear-shaped  ideal  of  trees,  of  which  more 
hereafter).'  For  when  mountains  are  striking  to  the  general 
eye,  they  almost  always  have  the  high  crest  or  wall  of  cliff 
on  the  top  of  their  slopes,  rising  from  the  plain  first  in 


•.^j. 


M  Vol.  XII.  p.  371.] 

viL  §  20  in  uie  next  volume.] 
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mounds  of  meadow-land,  and  bosses  of  rock,  and  studded 
softness  of  forest ;  the  brown  cottages  peeping  throu^  grove 
above  grove,  until  just  where  the  deep  shade  of  the  pines 
becomes  blue  or  purple  in  the  haze  of  hei^t,  a  red  wall 
of  upper  precipice  rises  from  the  pasture  land,  and  frets 
the  Ay  with  glowing  serration.  Plate  40,  opposite,  repre- 
sents a  mass  of  mountain  just  above  Villeneuve,  at  the 
head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  which  the  type  of  the 
structure  is  shown  with  singular  clearness.  Much  of  the 
scenery  of  western  Switzerland,  and  characteristically  the 
whole  of  that  of  Savoy,  is  composed  of  mountains  of  this 
kind;  the  isolated  group  between  Chambery  and  Grenoble, 
which  holds  the  Grande  Chartreuse  in  the  heart  of  it,  is 
constructed  entirely  of  such  masses;  and  the  Montague  de 
Vergi,  which  in  like  manner  encloses  the  narrow  meadows 
and  traceried  cloistm^s  of  the  Convent  of  the  R^posoir,^ 
forms  the  most  striking  feature  among  all  the  mountains 
that  border  the  valley  of  the  Arve  between  Cluse  and 
Geneva ;  while  ranges  of  cliffs  presenting  precisely  the  same 
typical  characters  frown  above  the  bridge  and  fortress  of 
Mont-Meillan,  and  enclose,  in  light  blue  calm,  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  of  Annecy 

§  27.  Now,  although  in  many  of  his  drawings  Turner 
acknowledges  this  structure,  it  seems  always  to  be  with 
some  degree  of  reluctance:  whereas  he  seizes  with  instant 
eagerness,  and  every  appearance  of  contentment,  on  forms 
of  mountain  which  are  rounded  into  banks  above,  and  cut 
into  precipices  below,  as  is  the  case  in  most  elevated  table- 
lands ;  in  the  chalk  coteaux  of  the  Seine,  the  basalt  borders 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  lower  gorges  of  the  Alps;  so  that 
while  the  most  striking  pieces  of  natural  mountain  scenery 
usually  rise  from  the  plain  under  some  such  outline  as  that 
at  a,  Fig.  82,  Turner  always  formed  his  composition,  if 
possible,  on  such  an  arrangement  as  that  at  b. 

1  rrhe  nmffe  of  the  lUposoir  on  Mont  Vorgi  is  desoribod  and  Wial}rged  in 
Mr.  W.  O.  CoQiu|prood't  LimeHone  Aips  qf  Sawy,  p.  90^  tnd  Plate  ziii.  For  Mont- 
meillan,  on  the  liere,  see  Und,^  p.  25.] 
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One  reason  for  this  is  clearly  the  greater  simplicity  of 
the  line.  The  simpler  a  line  is,  so  that  it  be  cunningly 
varied  within  its  simplicities,  the  grander  it  is ;  and  Turner 
likes  to  enclose  jJl  his  broken  crags  by  such  a  line  as  that 
At  6,  just  as  we  saw  the  classical  composer,  in  our  first 
plate,  enclose  the  griffin's  beak  with  breadth  of  wing/ 
Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  attribute  his  somewhat  wiiftil 
and  marked  rejection  of  what  sublimity  there  is  in  the 
other  form,  to  the  influence  of  early  affections;  and  sin- 
cerely regret  that  the  fascination  exercised  over  him  by 
memory  should  have  led  him  to  pass  so  much  of  his  life 


Fig,9t 

in  putting  a  sublimity  not  properly  belonging  to  them  into 
the  coteaux  of  Clairmont  and  Mauves,  and  the  vine  ter- 
races of  Bingen  and  Oberwesel;*  leaving  almost  imrecorded 
the  natural  sublimity,  which  he  could  never  have  exag- 
gerated, of  the  pine-fringed  mountains  of  the  Is^re,  and 
the  cloudy  diadem  of  the  Mont  Vergi. 

§  28.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
far  harm  and  how  far  good  have  resulted  from  what  un- 
questionably has  in  it  something  of  both.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Turner's  studies  should  have  been  warped, 
by  early  affection,  irova  the  Alps  to  the  Rhine;  but  the 
fact  of  his  feeling  this  early  affection,  and  being  thus 
strongly  influenced  by  it  through  his  life,  is  indicative  of 
that  sensibility  which  was  at  the  root  of  all  his  greatness. 

»  rin  Vol.  V. ;  tee  p.  142.] 

2  [Turner't  drawings  of  ''The  Coteaux  de  Meauvee"  and  ''Between  Clairmont 
and  Meauvet "  are  at  Oxford  (Ruskin't  gift) ;  for  a  reference  to  the  latter,  see  Vol.  HI. 
p.  466.  For  the  drawing  of  "OberweMl  (formerly  in  the  Windas  Collection^  see 
Vol.  III.  p.  468;  for  "Buigen"  (FVunley),  Vol.  III.  p.  422;  for  the  Rhine  SSeries 
^neraUy,Tol.  XU.  p.  377.] 
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Other  artists  are  led  away  by  foreign  sublimities  and  dis- 
tant interests;  delighting  alwa3rs  in  that  which  is  most 
markedly  strange,  and  quaintly  contrary  to  the  scenery  of 
their  homes.  But  Turner  evidently  felt  that  the  claims 
upon  his  r^fard  possessed  by  those  places  which  first  had 
opened  to  him  tjie  joy,  and  the  labour,  of  his  life,  could 
never  be  superseded;  no  Alpine  cloud  could  efface,  no 
Italian  sunbeam  outshine,  the  memory  of  the  pleasant  dales 
and  days  of  Rokeby  and  Bolton;  and  many  a  simple  pro- 
montory, dim  with  southern  olive,  —  many  a  low  cliff"  that 
stooped  unnoticed  over  some  alien  wave,  was  recorded  by 
him  with  a  love,  and  delicate  care,  that  were  the  shadows 
of  old  thoughts  and  long-lost  delights,  whose  charm  yet 
hrnig  like  morning  mist  above  the  chanting  waves  of 
Wharfe  and  Greta. 

§  29.  The  first  instance,  therefore,  of  Turner's  mountain 
drawing  which  I  endeavoured  to  give  accurately,  in  this 
book,*  was  from  those  shores  of  Wharfe  which,  I  believe, 
he  never  could  revisit  without  tears;  nay,  which  for  all 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  never  could  even  speak  of, 
but  his  voice  faltered.  We  will  now  examine  this  instance 
with  greater  care. 

It  is  first  to  be  remembered  that  in  every  one  of  his 
English  or  French  drawings,  Turner's  mind  was,  in  two 
great  instincts,  at  variance  with  itself.  The  (iffections  of  it 
clung,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  humble  scenery,  and  gentle 
wildness  of  pastoral  life.  But  the  admiration  of  it  was, 
more  than  any  other  artist's  whatsoever,  fastened  on  large- 
ness of  scale.  With  all  his  heart,  he  was  attached  to  the 
narrow  meadows  and  rounded  knolls  of  England ;  by  all 
his  imagination  he  was  urged  to  the  reverence  of  endless 
vales  and  measureless  hills:  nor  could  any  scene  be  too 
contracted  for  his  love,  or  too  vast  for  his  ambition.  Hence, 
when  he  returned  to  English  scenery  after  his  first  studies 
in  Savoy  and  Dauphin^,  he  was  continually  endeavouring 

1  [See  Plate  12  in  the  preceding  Tolnme,  V6L  V.  p.  995.] 
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to  reconcile  old  fondnesses  with  new  sublimities;  and,  as 
in  Switzerland  he  chose  rounded  Alps  for  the  love  of  York- 
shire, so  in  Yorkshire  he  exaggerated  scale,  in  memory  of 
Switzerland,  and  gave  to  Ingleborough,  seen  from  Hornby 
Castle,  in  great  part  the  expression  of  cloudy  majesty  and 
height  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Alps  from  Grenoble.  We 
must  continually  remember  these  two  opposite  instincts  as 
we  examine  the  Tumerian  topography  of  his  subject  of 
Bolton  Abbey. 

§  80.  The  Abbey  is  placed,  as  most  lovers  of  our  Eng- 
lish scenery  know  well,  on  a  little  promontory  of  level  park 
land,  enclosed  by  one  of  the  sweeps  of  the  Wharfe.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  flank  of  the  dale  rises  in 
a  pretty  wooded  brow,  which  the  river,  leaning  against, 
has  cut  into  two  or  three  somewhat  bold  masses  of  rock, 
steep  to  the  water  s  edge,  but  feathered  above  with  copse 
of  ash  and  oak.  Above  these  rocks,  the  hills  are  rounded 
softly  upwards  to  the  moorland ;  the  entire  height  of  the 
brow  towards  the  river  being  perhaps  two  hundred  feet, 
and  the  rocky  parts  of  it  not  above  forty  or  fifty,  so  that 
the  general  impression  upon  the  eye  is  that  the  hill  is 
little  more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  ruins,  or  of  the 
groups  of  noble  ash  trees  which  encircle  them.  One  of 
these  groups  is  conspicuous  above  the  rest,  growing  on  the 
very  shore  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into  the 
river,  whose  clear  brown  water,  stealing  first  in  mere  threads 
between  the  separate  pebbles  of  shingle,  and  eddying  in 
soft  golden  lines  towards  its  central  currents,  flows  out  of 
amber  into  ebony,  and  glides  calm  and  deep  below  the  rock 
on  the  opposite  shore. 

§  81.  Except  in  this  stony  bed  of  the  stream,  the  scaie 
possesses  very  little  more  aspect  of  mountain  character  than 
belongs  to  some  of  the  park  and  meadow  land  under  the 
chalk  hills  near  Henley  and  Maidenhead;  and  if  it  were 
fiiithfiilly  drawn  on  all  points,  and  on  its  true  scale,  would 
hardly  more  affect  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  unless 
he  traced,  with  such  care  as  is  never  from  any  spectator  to 
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be  hoped,  the  evidence  of  nobler  character  in  the  pebbled 
shore  and  unconspicuous  rock.  But  the  scene  in  reality 
does  affect  the  imagination  strongly,  and  in  a  way  wholly 
different  from  lowland  hill  scenery.  A  little  farther  up 
the  valley  the  limestone  summits  rise,  and  that  steeply,  to 
a  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  which 
foams  between  them  in  the  narrow  and  dangerous  channel 
of  the  Strid.  Noble  moorlands  extend  above,  purple  with 
heath,  and  broken  into  scars  and  glens;  and  around  every 
soft  tuft  of  wood,  and  gentle  extent  of  meadow,  throughout 
the  dale,  there  floats  a  feeling  of  this  mountain  power,  and 
an  instinctive  apprehension  of  the  strength  and  greatness  of 
the  wild  northern  land. 

§  82.  It  is  to  the  association  of  this  power  and  border 
sternness  with  the  sweet  peace  and  tender  decay  of  Bolton 
Priory,  that  the  scene  owes  its  distinctive  charm.  The 
feelings  excited  by  both  characters  are  definitely  connected 
by  the  melancholy  tradition  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
the  Abbey  owes  its  origin;  and  yet  farther  darkened  by 
the  nearer  memory  of  ^e  death,  in  the  same  spot  -which 
betrayed  the  boy  of  Egremont,  of  another,  as  young,  as 
thou^tless,  and  as  beloved. 

"  The  stately  priory  was  reared. 

And  Wharfe,  as  he  moved  along, 
To  matins  joined  a  mournful  voiee. 
Nor  failed  at  evensong."  ^ 

All  this  association  of  various  awe,  and  noble  mingling 
of  mountain  strength  with  religious  fear.  Turner  had  to 
suggest,  or  he  would  not  have  drawn  Bolton  Abbey.  He 
goes  down  to  the  shingly  shore ;  for  the  Abbey  is  but  the 

"  [Wordsworth  :  Tke  Force  qf  Prayer;  or,  the  Founding  qf  BoUon  Priory :  a  Tradi- 
tim^^the  tradition  being  that  the  death  of  ''the  boy  of  Egranont,"  the  only  son  of 
William  Fitat-Duncazi,  was  the  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  Priory  from  Embsay,  near 
Skipton,  to  Bolton  (1153).  Leading  a  hound  in  leash,  the  boy  attempted  to  jump 
across  the  "  Strid" ;  but  ihe  dog  hung  back,  and  the  boy  was  drarged  into  the  stream 
and  drowned.  The  tradition  is  the  subject  also  of  a  poem  by  R^rs^  ''The  Boy  of 
Egremond/'  for  which  Turner  made  two  drawingBy  Nos.  236  and  237  in  the  National 
Gallery.  The  editors  are  unable  to  identify  the  later  memory  to  which  Ruskin  refers : 
there  have  in  modem  times  been  several  £stal  accidents  at  the  Strid  (see  B.  Baines 
Hietory  <^  TorktMre,  vol.  i.  p.  230).] 
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child  of  the  Wharfe ; — ^it  is  the  river,  the  great  cause  of  the 
Abbey,  which  shall  be  his  main  subject ;  only  the  extremity 
of  the  ruin  itself  is  seen,  between  the  stems  of  the  ash 
trees ;  but  the  waves  of  the  Wharfe  are  studied  with  a  care 
which  renders  this  drawing  unique  among  Tumer*s  works, 
for  its  expression  of  the  eddies  of  a  slow  mountain  stream, 
and  of  their  pausing  in  treacherous  depth  beneath  the  hol- 
lowed rocks. 

On  the  opposite  shore  is  a  singular  jutting  angle  of  the 
shales,  forming  the  principal  feature  of  the  low  cliffs  at  the 
water's  edge.  Turner  fastens  on  it  as  the  only  available 
mass;  draws  it  with  notable  care,  and  then  magnifies  it  by 
diminishing  the  trees  on  its  top  to  one  fifth  of  their  real 
size,  so  that  what  would  else  have  been  little  more  than  a 
stony  bank  becomes  a  true  precipice,  on  a  scale  completely 
suggestive  of  the  heights  behind.  The  hiU  beyond  is  in 
like  manner  Ufted  into  a  more  rounded,  but  still  precipitous, 
eminence,  reaching  the  utmost  admissible  elevation  of  ten 
or  twelve  hundred  feet  (measurable  by  the  trees  upon  it).  I 
have  engraved  this  entire  portion  of  the  drawing  of  the  real 
size,^  on  the  opposite  page ;  the  engraving  of  the  whole  draw- 
ing, published  in  the  England  Series,  is  also  easily  accessible. 

§  88.  Not  knowing  accurately  to  what  group  of  the 
Yorkshire  limestones  the  rocks  opposite  the  Abbey  be- 
longed, or  their  relation  to  the  sandstones  at  the  Strid,  I 
wrote  to  ask  my  kind  friend  Professor  Phillips,*  who  in- 
stantly sent  me  a  little  geological  sketch  of  the  position  of 
these  ''  Yoredale  Shales,"  adding  this  interesting  note :  "  The 
black  shales  opposite  the  Abbey  are  curiously  tinted  at  the 
surface,  and  are  contorted.  Most  artists  give  them  the 
appearance  of  solid  massive  rocks;  nor  is  this  altogether 
wrong,  especially  when  the  natural  joints  of  the  shale  appear 
prominent  after  particular  accidents;  they  should,  however, 

^  [In  this  edition  necenarily  reduced  (by  aboat  two-seTeuths),  and  reproduced  in 
photoffravure.l 

>  [John  PhiUipe  (1800-1874),  F.R.S. ;  Professor  of  Geology  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  1844-1863;  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  1869  and  1860;  Keeper  of 
the  Aahmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  1864-1870.J 
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<^ 


never  be  made  to  resemble  [i.^.  in  solidity]^  limestone  or 
gritstone/* 

Now,  the  Yoredale  shales  are  members  of  the  group  of 
rocks  which  I  have  called  slaty  coherents,  and  correspond 
very  closely  to  those  portions  of  the  Alpine  slates  described 
in  Chapter  x.  §  4 ;  their  main  character  is  continual  separa- 
tion into  fine  flakes,  more  or 
less  of  Dante's  *^  iron -coloured 
grain";'  which,  however,  on  a 
large  scale,  form  those  somewhat 
solid -looking  masses  to  which 
Mr.  Phillips  alludes  in  his  letter, 
and  which  he  describes,  in  his 
recently  published  Geology,  in 
the  following  general  terms: 
**The  shales  of  this  tract  are 
usually  dark,  close,  and  fissile, 
and  traversed  by  extremely  long 
straight  joints  dividing  the  rock 
into  rhomboidal  prisms ; " '  (t.^.  prisms  of  the  shape  c.  Fig.  88, 
in  the  section). 

§  84.  Turner  had,  therefore,  these  four  things  to  show : — 
1.  Flaky  division  horizontally;  2.  Division  by  rhomboidal 
joints ;  8.  Massy  appearance  occasionally,  somewhat  conceal- 
ing the  structure;  4.  Local  contortion  of  the  beds.  (See 
passage  quoted  of  Mr.  Phillips's  letter.) 

Examine,  then,  the  plate  just  given  (12  a.).  The  cleav- 
age of  the  shales  runs  diagonally  up  from  left  to  right; 
note  especially  how  delicately  it  runs  up  through  the  fore- 
ground rock,  and  is  insisted  upon,  just  at  the  brow  of  it, 
in  the  angular  step-like  fragments;  compare  also  the  etch- 
ing in  the  first  volume.  Then  note  tihie  upright  pillars 
in  the  distance  marked  especially  as  rhomboidal  by  being 

^  [The  square  brackets  here  endoee  an  addition  by  the  author  to  the  passage  he 


Fig.  Si 


[See  Vol.  V.  p.  308.] 
>  [Manual  qf  Geology,  1855,  p.  177^  a  volume  in  the  JSncjfdopadia  MHropoHUma 


series.] 
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drawn  with  the  cleavage  still  sloping  up  on  the  leturaing 
side,  as  at  a,  Fig.  88,  not  as  at  b,  which  would  be  their 
aspect  if  they  ware  square;  and  then  the  indication  of  in- 
terruption in  the  structure  at  the  brow  of  the  main  diff, 
where,  as  well  as  on  the  nearer  mass,  ^cposure  to  the 
weather  has  rounded  away  the  cleavages. 

This  projection,  as  before  mentioned,  does  exist  at  the 
spot;  and  I  believe  is  partly  an  indication  of  the  oontot- 
tion  in  the  beds  alluded  to  by  Mr.  PhiUips;  but  no  on« 
but  Turner  would  have  fastened  on  it,  as  in  an]rwi8e  de^ 
serving  special  attention. 

For  the  rest,  no  words  are  of  any  use  to  explain  the 
subtle  fidelity  with  which  the  minor  roundings  and  cleav- 
ages have  been  expressed  by  him.  Fidelity  of  this  kiad 
can  only  be  estimated  by  workers :  if  the  reader  can  him- 
self draw  a  bit  of  natural  precipice  in  Yoredale  shale,  and 
thai  copy  a  bit  of  the  etching,  he  will  find  some  measure 
of  the  difference  between  Turner's  work  and  other  pec^le's^ 
and  no  otherwise;  although,  without  any  such  labour,  he 
may  at  once  perceive  that  there  is  a  difference,  and  a 
wide  one, — ^so  wide,  that  I  have  literally  nothing  to  com-* 
pare  the  Tumerian  work  with  in  previous  art.  Here, 
however.  Fig.  84,  is  a  rock  of  Claude's  (Liber  VeritatiSt 
No.  91,  on  the  left-hand),  which  is  something  of  the  shape 
of  Turner's,  and  professes  to  be  crested  in  like  manner  with 
copse-wood.  The  reader  may  "compare"  as  much  as  he 
likes,  or  can,  of  it 

§  85«  In  fact,  as  I  said  some  time  ago,  the  whole  land^ 
scape  of  Claude  was  nothing  but  a  more  or  less  softened 
continuance  of  the  old  trulitions  of  missal-painting,  of 
which  I  gave  examples  in  the  previous  volume.^  The 
general  notion  of  rock  which  may  be  traced  in  the  earliest 
work,  as  Figs.  1  and  2  in  Plate  10,  VoL  III.,  is  of  an 
upright  mass  cut  out  with  an  adze;  as  art  advances,  the 
painters  begin  to  perceive  horizontal  stratification,  and,  as 

1  [See  ch.  xv.  g  16^  aad  Piste  10  (''  Geology  of  the  Middle  Ages  "),  Fig.  3,  for  the 
rocks  of  the  illummaton ;  and  ch.  xriii.  §  27  for  Claude's  "  modification  on  old  and 
received  typee"  (VoL  V.  pp.  307,  406.] 
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in  all  the  four  other  examples  of  that  plate^  show  some- 
thing like  true  rendering  of  the  fracture  of  rocks  in  vertical 
joints  with  superimposed  projecting  masses.  They  insist  on 
this  type,  thinking  it  frowning  or  picturesque,  and  usually 
exhibit  it  to  more  advantage  by  putting  a  convent,  hermit- 
age, or  castle  on  the  projection  of  the  crag. 
In  the  blue  backgrounds  of  the  missals  the 
projection  is  often  wildly  extravagant;  for 
instance,  the  MS.  Additional,  11,696  Brit. 
Mus.^^  has  aU  its  backgrounds  composed  of 
blue  locks  with  towers  upon  them,  of  which 
Fig.  85  is  a  characteristic  example  (magni- 
fied in  scale  about  one  third;  but,  I  think, 
rather  diminished  in  extravagance  of  pro- 
jection). It  is  infinitely  better  drawn  than 
Claude's  rocks  ever  are,  in  the  expression  of 
cleavage;  but  certainly  somewhat  too  bold 
in  standing.  Then,  in  more  elaborate  work 
we  get  conditions  of  precipice  like  Fig.  8 
in  Plate  10,  which,  indeed,  is  not  ill-drawn 
in  many  respects ;  and  the  book  from  which 
it  is  taken  shows  other  evidences  of  a  love 
of  nature  siifficiently  rare  at  the  period, 
though  joined  quaintly  with  love  of  the 
grotesque:  for  instance,  the  writer,  giving 
an  account  of  the  natural  productions  of 
Saxony^  illustrates  his  chapter  with  a  view 
of  the  salt-mines ;  he  represents  the  brine- 
spring,  conducted  by  a  wooden  trough  from  the  rock  into 
an  evaporating-house,  where  it  is  received  in  a  pan,  under 
which  he  has  painted  scarlet  flames  of  fire  witii  singular 

^  [In  his  notes  on  the  British  Museum  (see  Vol.  XII.  p.  Ixviii.)  Ruskin  mentions 
this  MS.  among  thoee  of  the  fifteenth  century — "  Boocaocio  :  an  exquisite  landscape 
with  towers  on  the  second  illuminated  leaf.  The  letters  turned  up  on  the  edges  are 
curious."  The  title  of  the  MS.  (fifteenth  century)  is  '^Boccace,  lie  livre  dea  cas  dea 
nohles  et  illustres  hommes."  For  the  other  MS.  compare  Vol.  V.  p.  307,  and  ahove, 
p.  99.  Its  title  is  ''  Le  Treaor  dea  Histoires,"  heing  an  universal  history  from  the 
creation  to  a.d.  1342.  The  chapter  '^  De  la  province  de  Saxone,"  and  the  illustra- 
tion here  referred  to^  are  on  folio  3d3.] 
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skill;  and  the  rock  out  of  which  the  brine  flows  is  in  its 
general  cleavages  the  best  I  ever  saw  drawn  by  mediaeval 
art  But  it  is  carefully  wrought  to  the  resemblance  of  a 
grotesque  human  head. 

§  86.  This  bolder  quaintness  of  the  missals  is  very 
slightly  modified  in  religious  paintings  of  the  period.  Fig. 
86,  by  Cima  da  Conegliano,  a  Venetian,  No.  178  in  the 
Louvre,^  compared  with  Fig.  8  of  Plate  10  (Flemish),*  will 

show  the  kind  of  received 
tradition  about  rocks  current 
throughout  Europe.  Claude 
takes  up  this  tradition,  and, 
merely  making  the  rocks 
a  little  clumsier,  and  more 
weedy,  produces  such  con- 
ditions as  Fig.  87  (Liber 
Veritatis,  No.  91,  with  Fig. 
84  above) ;  while  the  ortho- 
dox door  or  archway  at  the 
bottom  is  developed  into  the 
Homeric  cave,  shaded  with 
put    imdemeath    it,  or    seen 


Fig.  96 


laurels,'  and   some   ships   are 
through  it,  at  impossible  anchorages. 

§  87.  Fig.  87  is  generally  characteristic,  not  only  of 
Claude,  but  of  the  other  painters  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
because  they  were  all  equally  fond  of  representing  this 
overhanging  of  rocks  with  buildings  on  the  top,  and  weeds 
drooping  into  the  air  over  the  edge,  always  thinking  to  get 
sublimit  by  exaggerating  the  projection,  and  never  able  to 
feel  or  understand  the  simplicity  of  real  rock  lines:  not 
that  they  were  in  want  of  examples  around  them;  on  the 
contrary,  though  the  main  idea  was  traditional,  the  modi- 
fications of  it  are  always  traceable  to  the  lower  masses  of 
limestone   and  tufa  which  skirt  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 

1  [Now  No.  1259 :  ''Virgin  and  ChUd"  in  a  landMape :  compare  VoL  XII.  p.  472.1 
s  [See  Vol  V.  p.  306.1 
s  [See  VoL  V.  pu  242.] 
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and  which  have,  in  reality,  long  contracted  habits  of  nod- 
ding over  their  bases;  being,  both  by  Virgil  and  Homer, 
spoken  of  always  as  "hanging"  or  "over-roofed"  rocks.^ 
But  then  they  have  a  way  of  doing  it  rather  different  from 
the  Renaissance  ideas  of  them.  Here,  for  instance  (Plate 
41),  is  a  real  hanging  rock  (/can^/oe^i^),  with  a  castle  on  the 
top  of  it,  and  laurel,  all  plain  fact,  from  Arona,  on  the 
Lago  Maggiore;  and,  I  believe,  the 
reader,  though  we  have  not  as  yet 
said  anything  about  lines,  wiU  at 
once,  on  comparing  it  with  Fig.  87, 
recognise  the  difference  between  the 
true  parabolic  flow  of  the  rock- 
lines  and  the  humpbacked  deform- 
ity of  Claude:  and,  still  more,  the 
difference  between  the  delicate  over- 
hanging of  the  natural  cliff,  cau- 
tiously diminished  as  it  gets  higher,* 
and  the  ideal  danger  of  the  Liber 
Veritatis. 

§  88.  And  the  fact  is,  generally, 
that  natural  cliffs  are  very  cautious 
how  they  overhang,  and  that  the 
artist  who  represents  them  as  doing 
so  in  any  extravagant  degree  en- 
tirely destroys  the  sublimity  which 
he  hoped  to  increase,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  takes  away  the  whole 
rock-nature,  or  at  least  that  part  of 
it  which  depends  upon  weight.  The  instinct  of  the  ob- 
server refrises  to  believe  that  the  rock  is  ponderous  when 

*  The  actual  extent  of  the  projection  remaining  the  same  throughout, 
the  angle  of  suspended  slope,  for  that  very  reason,  diminishes  as  the  cliff 
increases  in  height 

1  [For  mnipe^t  in  this  application,  see  Od,  ziiL  349 ;  the  commoner  epithet  is 
rnypc^,  see  /r.  zii.  64  ;  Otf.  z.  131,  xii.  69.  ViijjrU  luui  8t»fnau  pendmtibtu  (JBn.  i. 
166),  and  applies  eatm*  commonly  to  rocks  {Oeoty,  iii.  263,  jBn,  iil  666)  and  mountsins 
{jBn.  V.  448,  viii.  699).] 
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it  overhangs  so  fieir,  and  it  has  no  more  real  effect  upon 
him  than  the  imagined  rocks  of  a  fairy  tale. 

Though,  therefore,  the  subject  sketched  (Plate  41)  is 
sufficiently  trifling  in  itself,  it  is  important  as  a  perfect 
general  type  of  the  overhanging  of  that  kind  of  precipices, 
and  of  ttie  mode  in  which  they  are  connected  with  the 


^.87 


banks  above.  Fig.  88  shows  its  abstract  leading  lines,  con- 
sisting of  one  great  parabolic  line  <r  y  falling  to  the  brow, 
curved  aqueous  lines  down  the  precipice  face,  and  the 
springing  lines  of  its  vegetation  opposed  by  contrary  curves 
on  the  ferther  cliff.  Such  an  arrangement,  with  or  without 
vegetation,  may  take  place  on  a  small  or  large  scale;  but 
a  bolder  projection  than  this,  except  by  rare  accident,  and 
on  a  small  scale,  cannot.  If  the  reader  will  glance  back 
to  Plate  87,  and  observe  the  arrangement  of  the  precipices 
on  the    right  hand,  he  will  now    better  understand  what 
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Turner  means  by  them.  But  the  whole  question  of  the 
beauty  of  this  fonn,  or  mode  of  its  development,  rests  on 
the  nature  of  the  bank  above  the  diffls,  and  of  the  aqueous 
forces   that  carved  it;   and   this  discussion  of  the  nature 


^v^Vy 


Fig.M 


of  banks,  as  it  will  take  some  time,  had  better  be  referred 
to  next  chapter.  One  or  two  more  points  are,  however,  to 
be  stated  here. 

§  89.  For  the  reader  has  probably  been  already  consider- 
ing how  it  is  that  these  overhanging  cliffs  are  formed  at 
all,  and  why  they  appear  thus  to  be  consumed  away  at 
the  bottom.  Sometimes,  if  of  soft  material,  they  actually 
are  so  consumed  by  the  quicker  trickling  of  streamlets  at 
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the  base  than  at  the  summit,  or  by  the  general  action  of 
damp  in  decomposing  the  rock.  But,  in  the  noblest  in- 
stances, such  cliffs  are  constructed  as  at  c  in  Fig.  78  above, 
and  the  inward  retirement  of  the  precipice  is  the  result 
of  their  tendency  to  break  at  right  angles  to  the  beds, 
modified  according  to  the  power  of  the  rock  to  support 
itself,  and  the  aqueous  action  £rom  above  or  below. 

I  have  before  alluded  (in  p.  219)^  to  this  somewhat 
perilous  arrangement  permitted  in  the  secondary  strata. 
The  danger,  be  it  observed,  is  not  of  the  fall  of  the  brcfw 
of  the  precipice,  which  never  takes  place  on  a  large  scale 
in  rocks  of  tliis  kind  (compare  §  8  of  this  chapter),  but 
of  the  sliding  of  one  bed  completely  away  £rom  another, 
and  the  whole  mass  coming  down  together.  But  even  this, 
though  it  has  several  times  occurred  in  Switzerland,  is  not 
a  wliit  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  precipice  is  terrific 
than  when  it  is  insignificant.  The  danger  results  £rom  the 
imperfect  adhesion  of  the  mountain  beds;  not  at  all  £rom 
the  external  form  of  them.  A  cliff,  which  is  in  aspect 
absolutely  awfiil,  may  hardly,  in  the  part  of  it  that  over- 
hangs, add  one  thousandth  part  to  the  gravitating  power  of 
the  entire  mass  of  the  rocks  above;  and,  for  the  comfort 
of  nervous  travellers,  they  may  be  assured  that  they  are 
often  in  more  danger  under  the  gentle  slopes  of  a  plea- 
santly wooded  hill,  than  under  the  most  terrific  cliffs  of  the 
Eiger  or  Jungfirau. 

§  40.  The  most  interesting  examples  of  these  cliffs  are 
usually  to  be  seen  impending  above  strong  torrents,  which, 
if  forced  originally  to  run  in  a  valley,  such  as  a  in  Fig.  89, 
bearing  the  relation  there  shown  to  the  inclination  of  beds 
on  each  side,  will  not,  if  the  cleavage  is  across  the  beds, 
cut  their  channels  straight  down,  but  in  an  inclined  direc- 
tion, correspondent  to  tide  cleavage,  as  at  h.  If  the  opera- 
tion be  carried  far,  so  as  to  undermine  one  side  of  the 
ravine  too  seriously,  the  undermined  masses  fall,  partially 

^  [In  all  prerious  editions^  the  reference  lias  erroneoaily  been  given  to  the  page 
containing  en.  xiiL  §  2.] 
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choke  the  torrent,  and  give  it  a  new  direction  of  force,  or 
diminish  its  sawing  power  by  breaking  it  among  the  fedlen 
masses,  so  that  the  cliff  never  becomes  very  high  in  such 
an  impendent  form;  but  the  trench  is  hewn  downwards 
in  a  direction  irregularly  vertical  Among  the  limestones 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Valais,  they  being  just  soft 
enough  to  yield  easily  to  the  water,  and  yet  so  hard  as  to 
maintain  themselves  in  massy  precipices,  when  once  hewn 
to  the  shape,  there  are  defiles  of  whose  depth  and  pro- 
portions I  am  almost  afraid  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  measiu^ments,  so  much  do  they  differ  from  any  which 
I   have  seen   assigned   by  scientific   men  as  the   limits   of 


precipitous  formation.  I  can  only  say  that  my  deliberate 
impression  of  the  great  ravine  cut  by  the  torrent  which 
descends  firom  the  Aletsch  glacier,  about  half-way  between 
the  glacier  and  Brieg,  was,  that  its  depth  is  between  a 
thofusand  and  fifteen  hundred  feet,  by  a  breadth  of  between 
forty  and  a  hundred. 

But  I  could  not  get  to  the  edge  of  its  cliffs,  for  the 
tops  rounded  away  into  the  chasm,  and,  of  course,  all 
actual  measurement  was  impossible.  There  are  other 
similar  clefts  between  the  Bietschhorn  and  the  G^emmi ; 
and  the  one  before  spoken-  of  ^  at  Ardon,  about  five  miles 
below  Sion,  though  quite  unimportant  in  comparison,  pre- 
sents some  boldly  overhanging  precipices,  easily  observed 
by  the  passing  traveller,   as   they  are   close  to  the   road. 

1  [See  ch.  zii.  §  21,  and  Fig.  17,  ^  192.] 
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The  glen  through  which  the  torrent  of  the  Trient  descends 
into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  near  Martigny,  though  not 
above  three  or  four  hundred  feet  deep,  is  also  notable  for 
its  narrowness,  and  for  the  magnificent  hardness  of  the  rock 
through  which  it  is  cut, — a  gneiss  twisted  with  quartz  into 
undulations  like  those  of  a  Damascus  sabre,  and  as  com^ 
pact  as  its  steeL^ 

§  41.  It  is  not  possible  to  get  the  complete  expression 
of  these  ravines,  any  more  than  of  the  apse  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  into  a  picture,  as  their  elevation  cannot  be 
drawn  on  a  verticd  plane  in  front  of  the  eye,  the  head 
needing  to  be  thrown  back,  in  order  to  measure  their 
height,  or  stooped,  to  penetrate  their  depth.  But  the 
structure  and  expression  of  the  entrance  to  one  of  them 
have  been  made  by  Turner  the  theme  of  his  sublime 
mountain-study  (Mill  near  the  Grande  Chartreuse)  in  the 
Liber  Studiorum;^  nor  does  he  seem  ever  to  have  been 
weary  of  recurring,  for  various  precipice-subject,  to  the 
ravines  of  the  Via  Mala  and  St.  Gothard.  I  will  not  in- 
jure any  of  these — his  noblest  works — by  giving  imperfect 
copies  of  them ;  the  reader  has  now  data  enough  whereby 
to  judge,  when  he  meets  with  them,  whether  they  are 
well  done  or  ill;  and,  indeed,  all  that  I  am  endeavouring 
to  do  here,  as  often  aforesaid,'  is  only  to  get  some  laws 
of  the  simplest  kind  understood  and  accepted,  so  as  to 
enable  people  who  care  at  all  for  justice  to  make  a  stand 
at  once  beside  the  modem  mountain  -  drawing,  as  distin- 
guished from  Salvator's  or  Claude's,  or  any  other  spurious 
work.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  law  as  this  of  the  gene- 
ral oblique  inclination  of  a  torrent's  sides.  Fig.  89,  and 
compare  the  Tumerian  gorge  in  the  distance  of  Plate  21 
here,  or  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse   subject  in   the   Liber 

^  [On  Damascus  steel,  compare  Lectures  <m  Art,  §  121 ;  and  ffortue  Inehuui,  letter 
of  January  24^  1875.] 

*  [No.  54  in  the  Liber;  the  drawing  is  No.  866  in  the  National  Gallery.  For 
other  references  to  the  plate  see  Modern  Paintere,  rol.  r.  pt.  ix.  eh.  xL  §  28,  and 
Raskin's  Nolee  on  hie  Drawmge  by  Tiimer,  No.  76.] 

'  [See,  for  instance,  Vol.  HL  pp.  425^-426.] 
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Studiorum,  and  consider  whether  anywhere  else  in  art  you 
can  find  similar  expressions  of  the  law. 

§  42.  ''Well;  but  you  have  oome  to  no  conclusions  in 
this  chapter  respecting  the  Beauty  of  Precipices;  and  that 
was  your  professed  business  with  them." 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  idea  of  beauty  was  meant  in 
general  to  be  very  strictly  connected  with  such  mountain 
forms:  one  does  not  instinctively  speak  or  think  cf  a 
''Beautiful  Precipice."  They  have,  however,  their  beauty, 
and  it  is  infinite;  yet  so  dependent  on  help  or  change 
from  other  things,  on  the  way  the  pines  crest  them,  or 
the  waterfalls  colour  them,  or  the  clouds  isolate  them, 
that  I  do  not  choose  to  dwell  here  on  any  of  their  perfect 
aspects,  as  they  cannot  be  reasoned  of  but  by  anticipating 
inquiries  into  other  materials  of  landscape. 

Thus,  I  have  much  to  say  of  the  cliffs  of  Grindelwald 
and  the  Chartreuse,  but  aU  so  dependent  upon  certain 
facts  belonging  to  pine  vegetation,  that  I  am  compelled 
to  defer  it  to  the  next  volume:^  nor  do  I  much  regret 
this;  because  it  seems  to  me  that  without  any  setting 
forth,  or  rather  beyond  all  setting  forth,  the  Alpine  preci- 
pices have  a  fascination  about  them  which  is  sufficiently 
felt  by  the  spectator  in  general,  and  even  by  the  artist; 
only  they  have  not  been  properly  drawn,  because  people 
do  not  usually  attribute  the  magnificence  of  their  effect 
to  the  trifling  details  which  really  are  its  elements;  and, 
therefore,  in  common  drawings  of  Swiss  scenery  we  see 
all  kinds  of  efforts  at  sublimity  by  exaggeration  of  the 
projection,  or  of  the  mass,  or  by  obscurity,  or  blueness 
of  aerial  tint, — by  everjrthing,  in  fact,  except  the  one  need- 
ful thing, — plain  drawing  of  the  rock.  Therefore  in  this 
chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  direct  the  reader  to  a  severe 
mathematical  estimate  of  precipice  outline,  and  to  make 
him  dwell,  not  on  the  immediately  pathetic  or  impressive 

^  [For  the  pine,  mad  its  connexion  with  rocks  and  glaciers,  seo  Mitdem  Palnien, 
vol.  V.  pi  vi.  ch.  iz.,  where^  however,  there  is  no  special  reference  to  the  cliffi  of 
Grindelwald  and  the  ChaitMnae.] 
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aspect  of  cliffs,  which  all  men  feel  readily  enough,  but  on 
then*  internal  structure.  For  he  may  rest  assured  that,  as 
the  Matterhom  is  built  out  of  mica  flakes,  so  every  great 
pictorial  impression  in  scenery  of  this  kind  is  to  be  reached 
by  little  and  little;  the  cliff  must  be  built  in  the  picture 
as  it  was  probably  in  reality — ^inch  by  inch;  and  the  work 
will,  in  the  end,  have  most  power  which  was  begun  with 
most  patience.  No  man  is  fit  to  paint  Swiss  scenery  until 
he  can  place  himself  £ront  to  front  with  one  of  those 
mighty  crags,  in  broad  daylight,  with  no  ^^ effect"  to  aid 
him,  and  work  it  out,  boss  by  boss,  with  only  such  con- 
ventionality as  its  infinitude  renders  imavoidable.  We  have 
seen  that  a  literal  facsimile  is  impossible,  just  as  a  literal 
facsimile  of  the  carving  of  an  entire  cathedral  front  is  im- 
possible. But  it  is  as  vain  to  endeavour  to  give  any 
conception  of  an  Alpine  cliff  without  minuteness  of  detail, 
and  by  mere  breadth  of  effect,  as  it  would  be  to  give  a 
conception  of  the  fa9ades  of  Rouen  or  Rheims,  without 
indicating  any  statues  or  foliation.  When  the  statues  and 
foliation  are  once  got,  as  much  blue  mist  and  thunder-cloud 
as  you  choose,  but  not  before. 

§  48.  I  commend,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  the  precipice 
to  the  artist's  patience;  to  which  there  is  this  fiarther  and 
final  encouragement,  that,  though  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  subjects,  it  is  one  of  the  kindest  of  sitters.  A  group  of 
trees  changes  the  colour  of  its  leafage  from  week  to  week, 
and  its  position  from  day  to  day;  it  is  sometimes  languid 
with  heat,  and  sometimes  heavy  with  rain;  the  torrent 
swells  or  falls  in  shower  or  sun;  the  best  leaves  of  the 
foreground  may  be  dined  upon  by  cattle,  or  trampled  by 
unwelcome  investigators  of  the  chosen  scene.  But  the  cUff 
can  neither  be  eaten,  nor  trampled  down;  neither  bowed 
by  the  shower,  nor  withered  by  the  heat:  it  is  always 
ready  for  us  when  we  are  inclined  to  labour;  will  always 
wait  for  us  when  we  would  rest;  and,  what  is  best  of  all, 
will  always  talk  to  us  when  we  are  inclined  to  converse. 
With  its  own  patient  and  victorious  presence,  cleaving  daily 
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through  cloud  after  cloud,  and  reappearing  still  through 
the  tempest  drift,  lofty  and  serene  amidst  the  passing  rents 
of  blue,  it  seems  partly  to  rebuke,  and  partly  to  guard, 
and  partly  to  calm  and  chasten,  the  agitations  of  the  feeble 
human  soul  that  watches  it;  and  that  must  be  indeed  a 
dark  perplexity,  or  a  grievous  pain,  which  will  not  be  in 
some  degree  enlightened  or  relieved  by  the  vision  of  it, 
when  the  evening  shadows  are  blue  on  its  foundation,  and 
the  last  rays  of  the  sunset  resting  on  the  fair  height  of  its 
golden  fortitude. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

RESULTING  FOBMS :— FOURTHLY,  BANKS 

§  1.  During  all  our  past  investigations  of  hill  form,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  refer  continually  to  certain  results 
produced  by  the  action  of  descending  streams  or  falling 
stones.  The  actual  contours  assumed  by  any  mountain 
range  towards  its  foot  depend  usually  more  upon  this  tor- 
rent sculptiue  than  on  the  original  conformation  of  the 
masses;  the  existing  hill  side  is  conunonly  an  accumulation 
of  debris ;  the  existing  glen  commonly  an  excavated  water- 
course ;  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  portions  of  rock, 
retaining  impress  of  their  original  form,  jut  from  the  bank, 
or  shelve  across  the  stream. 

§  2.  Now  this  sculpture  by  streams,  or  by  gradual 
weathering,  is  the  finishing  work  by  which  Nature  brings 
her  mountain  forms  into  the  state  in  which  she  intends  us 
generally  to  observe  and  love  them.  The  violent  convul- 
sion or  disruption  by  which  she  first  raises  and  separates 
the  masses  may  frequentiy  be  intended  to  produce  impres- 
sions of  terror  rather  than  of  beauty;  but  the  laws  which 
are  in  constant  operation  on  all  noble  and  enduring  scenery, 
must  assuredly  be  intended  to  produce  results  grateful  to 
men.  Therefore,  as  in  this  final  pencilling  of  Nature's  we 
shall  probably  find  her  ideas  of  mountain  beauty  most 
definitely  expressed,  it  may  be  well  that,  before  entering 
on  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  should  recapitulate  the 
laws  respecting  beauty  of  form  which  we  arrival  at  in  the 
abstract. 

§  8.  Glancing  back  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  para- 
graphs of  the  chapter  on  Infinity,  in  the  second  volume. 
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and  to  the  third  and  tenth  of  the  chapters  on  Unitjr,^  the 
reader  will  find  that  abstract  beauty  of  form  is  supposed 
to  depend  on  continually  varied  curvatures  of  line  and 
surface,  associated  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  of  some  unity 
among  themselves,  and  opposed,  in  order  to  give  them 
value,  by  more  or  less  straight  or  rugged 
lines. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  here  ask  why,  if 
both  the  straight  and  curved  lines  are  neces- 
sary, one  should  be  considered  more  beautiful 
than  the  other.  Exactly  as  we  consider 
light  beautiful  and  darkness  ugly,  in  the  ab- 
stract, though  both  are  essential  to  all  beauty. 
Darkness  mingled  with  colour  gives  the  de- 
light of  its  depth  or  power ;  even  pure  black- 
ness, in  spots  or  chequered  patterns,  is  often 
exquisitely  delightful ;  and  yet  we  do  not  there- 
fore consider,  in  the  abstract,  blackness  to  be 
beautiful. 

Just  in  the  same  way  straightness  mingled 
with  curvature,  that  is  to  say,  the  close  ap- 
proximation of  part  of  any  curve  to  a  straight 
line,  gives  to  such  curve  all  its  spring,  power, 
and  nobleness:  and  even  perfect  straightness, 
limiting  curves,  or  opposing  them,  is  often 
pleasurable ;  yet  in  the  abstract,  straightness  is 
always  ugly,  and  curvature  always  beautiful. 

Thus,  in  the  figure  at  the  side,  the  eye  ^  ,^ 

will  instantly  prefer  the  semicircle  to  the 
straight  line;  the  trefoil  (composed  of  three  semicircles) 
to  the  triangle ;  and  the  cinqfoil  to  the  pentagon.  The 
mathematician  may  perhaps  feel  an  opposite  preference; 
but  he  must  be  conscious  that  he  does  so  under  the  in- 
fluence of  feelings  quite  different  from  those  with  which 
he   would   admire    (if  he  ever   does   admire)  a  picture  or 

1  [VoL  IV.  pp.  87,  88^  H  102.] 
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statue;  and  that  if  he  could  free  himself  from  those 
associations,  his  judgment  of  the  relative  agreeableness  of 
the  forms  would  be  altered.  He  may  rest  assured  that» 
by  the  natural  instinct  of  the  eye  and  thought,  the  jnie* 
fesreace  is  given  instantly,  and  always,  to  the  curved  form; 
and  that  no  human  being  of  unprejudiced  perceptions 
would  desire  to  substitute  triangles  for  the  ordinary  ^apes 
of  clover  leaves,  or  pentagons  for  those  of  potentillas. 

§  4.  All  curvature,  however,  is   not   equally  agreeable; 


nff.n 


but  the  examination  of  the  laws  which  render  one  curve 
more  beautiful  than  another,  would,  if  carried  out  to  any 
completeness,  alone  require  a  volume.  The  following  few 
examples  will  be  enough  to  put  the  reader  in  the  way  of 
pursuing  the  subject  for  himself. 

Take  any  number  of  lines,  a  b,  b  c,  c  d,  etc..  Fig.  91, 
bearing  any  fixed  proportion  to  each  other.  In  this  figure, 
6  c  is  one-third  longer  than  a  6,  and  c  d  than  b  c;  and  so 
on.  Arrange  them  in  succession,  keeping  the  inclination, 
or  angle,  which  each  makes  with  the  preceding  one  always 
the   same.      Then  a  curve  drawn  through  the  extremities 
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of  the  lines  will  be  a  beautiful  curve ;  for  it  is  governed  by- 
consistent  laws ;  every  part  of  it  is  connected  by  those  laws 
with  every  other,  yet  every  part  is  different  from  every 
other ;  and  the  mode  of  its  construction  implies  the  possi- 
bility of  its  continuance  to  infinity;  it  would  never  return 
upon  itself  though  prolonged  for  ever.  These  characters 
must  be  possessed  by  every  perfectly  beautiful  curve. 


Fio.n 


If  we  make  the  difference  between  the  component  or 
measuring  lines  less,  as  in  Fig.  92,  in  which  each  line  is 
longer  than  the  preceding  one  only  by  a  fifth,  the  curve 
will  be  more  contracted  and  less  beautifiiL  If  we  enlarge 
the  difference,  as  in  Fig.  98,  in  which  each  line  is  treble 
the  preceding  one,  the  curve  will  suggest  a  more  rapid 
proceeding  into  infinite  space,  and  wlU  be  more  beautiAil. 
Of  two  curves,  the  same  in  other  respects,  that  which  sug- 
gests the  quickest  attainment  of  infinity  is  always  the  most 
beautifuL 
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§  5.  These  three  curves  bemg  all  governed  by  the  same 
gttieral  law,  with  a  difierence  only  in  dimensions  of  lines, 
together  with  all  the  other  curves  so  constructible,  varied 
as  they  may  be  infinitely,  either  by  changing  the  lengths  of 
line,  or  the  inclination  of  the  lines  to  each  other,  are  con- 
sidered by  mathematicians  only  as  one  curve,  having  this 
peculiar  character  about  it,  different  from  that  of  most  other 
infinite  lines,  that  any  portion  of  it  is  a  magnified  repetition 
of  the  preceding  portion;  that  is  to  say,  the  portion  be- 


tween  e  and  g  is  precisely  what  that  between  c  and  e  would 
look,  if  seen  through  a  lens  which  magnified  somewhat  more 
than  twice.  There  is  therefore  a  peculiar  equanimity  and 
harmony  about  the  look  of  lines  of  this  kind,  differing, 
I  think,  from  the  expression  of  any  others  except  the 
circle.  Beyond  the  point  a  the  curve  may  be  imagined  to 
continue  to  an  infinite  d^pree  of  smallness,  always  circling 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a  point,  which,  however,  it  can  never 
reach. 

§  6.   Again:  if  along  the  horizontal   line  a  b,  Fig.   94 
over  leaf,  we  measure  any  number  of  equal  distances,  a  b^ 
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h  c,  etc.,  and  raise  perpendiculars  from  the  points  hy  c, 
dy  etc.,  of  which  each  perpendicular  shall  be  longer,  by 
some  given  proportion  (in  this  figure  it  is  one-third),  than 
the  preceding  one,  the  curve  x  y,  traced  through  their 
extremities,  will  continually  change  its  direction,  but  will 
advance  into  space  in  the  direction  of  ^  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  measure  distances  along  the  line  a  b,  always 
inclining  more  and  more  to  the  nature  of  a  straight  line, 
yet  never  becoming  one,  even  if  continued  to  infinity.  It 
would,  in  like  manner,  continue  to  infinity  in  the  diiection 
of  iT,  always  approaching  the  line  a  b,  yet  never  touch- 
ing it. 

§  7.  An  infinite  number  of  different  lines,  more  or  less 
violent  in  curvature  according  to  the  measurements  we 
adopt  in  designing  them,  are  included,  or  defined,  by  each 
of  the  laws  just  explained.  But  the  number  of  tiiese  laws 
themselves  is  also  infinite.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  multi- 
tude of  conditions  which  may  be  invented,  each  producing 
a  group  of  curves  of  a  certain  common  nature.  Some  of 
these  laws,  indeed,  produce  single  curves,  which,  like  the 
circle,  can  vary  only  in  size:  but,  for  the  most  part,  they 
vary  also,  like  the  lines  we  have  just  traced,  in  the  rapidity 
of  their  curvature.  Among  these  innumerable  lines,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  source  of  difference  in  character  which 
divides  them,  infinite  as  they  are  in  number,  into  two 
great  classes.  The  first  class  consists  of  those  which  are 
limited  in  their  course,  either  ending  abruptly,  or  return- 
ing to  some  point  from  which  they  set  out;  the  second 
class,  of  those  lines  whose  nature  is  to  proceed  for  ever 
into  space.  Any  portion  of  a  circle,  for  instance,  is,  by 
the  law  of  its  being,  compelled,  if  it  continue  its  course, 
to  return  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out;  so  also  any 
portion  of  the  oval  curve  (called  an  ellipse),  produced  by 
cutting  a  cylinder  obliquely  across.  And  if  a  single  point 
be  marked  on  the  rim  of  a  carriage  wheel,  this  point,  as 
the  wheel  rolls  along  the  road,  will  trace  a  curve  in  the  air 
from  one    part    of  the    road    to   another,    which  is  caUed 
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a  cycloid,  and  to  which  the 
law  of  its  existence  appoints 
that  it  shall  always  follow  a 
similar  course,  and  be  termi- 
nated by  the  level  line  on 
which  the  wheel  rolls.  All 
such  curves  are  of  inferior 
beauty:  and  the  curves  which 
are  incapable  of  being  com- 
pletely drawn,  because,  as  in 
the  two  cases,  above  given,  the 
law  of  their  being  supposes 
them  to  proceed  for  ever  into 
space,  are  of  a  higher  beauty. 

§  8.  Thus,  in  the  very  first 
elements  of  form,  a  lesson  is 
given  us  as  to  the  true  source 
of  the  nobleness  and  choose- 
ableness  of  all  things.  The  two 
classes  of  curves  thus  sternly 
separated  from  each  other,  may 
most  properly  be  distinguished 
as  the  ''Mortal  and  Immortal 
Curves";  the  one  having  an 
appointed  term  of  existence, 
the  other  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible and  endless,  only  to  be 
seen  or  grasped  during  a  cer- 
tain moment  of  their  course. 
And  it  is  found  universally 
that  the  class  to  which  the 
human  mind  is  attached  for  its 
chief  enjoyment  are  the  End- 
less or  Immortal  lines. 

§  9.  ''Nay,"  but  the  reader 
answers,  "what  right  have  you 
to   say  that  one  class  is  more 
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beautiful  than  the  other?  Suppose  I  like  the  finite  curves 
best,  who  ^all  say  which  of  us  is  right  ? " 

No  one.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  experience.  You 
will  not,  I  think,  continue  to  like  the  finite  curves  best  as 
you  contemplate  them  carefully,  and  compare  them  with 
the  others.  And  if  you  should  do  so,  it  then  yet  becomes 
a  question  to  be  decided  by  longer  trial,  or  more  widely 
canvassed  opinion.  And  when  we  find  on  examination 
that  every  form  which,  by  the  consent  of  human  kind, 
has  been  receired  as  lovely,  in  vases,  flowing  ornaments, 
embroideries,  and  all  other  things  dependent  on  abstract 
line,  is  composed  of  these  infinite  curves,  and  that  Nature 
uses  them  for  every  important  contour,  small  or  large, 
which  she  desires  to  reconmiend  to  human  observance,  we 
shall  not,  I  think,  doubt  that  the  preference  of  such  lines 
is  a  sign  of  healtiiy  taste,  and  true  instinct. 

§  10.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  how  far  the  delightfulness 
of  such  lines  is  owing,  not  merely  to  their  expression  of 
infinity,  but  also  to  that  of  restraint  or  moderation.  Com- 
pare Stones  of  Venice^  vol.  iii.  chap.  i.  §§  9-18,^  where  the 
subject  is  entered  into  at  some  length.  Certainly  the 
beauty  of  such  curvature  is  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
to  both  expressions;  but  when  the  line  is  sharply  termi- 
nated, perhaps  more  to  that  of  moderation  than  of  infinity. 
For  the  most  part,  gentle  or  subdued  sounds,  and  gentle 
or  subdued  colours,  are  more  pleasing  than  either  in  their 
utmost  force;  nevertheless,  in  all  the  noblest  compositions, 
this  utmost  power  is  permitted,  but  only  for  a  short  time, 
or  over  a  small  space.  Music  must  rise  to  its  utmost 
loudness,  and  fall  £rom  it;  colour  must  be  gradated  to  its 
extreme  brightness,  and  descend  from  it;  and  I  believe 
that  absolutely  perfect  treatment  would,  in  either  case, 
permit  the  intensest  sound  and  purest  colour  only  for  a 
point  or  for  a  moment. 

Curvature  is  regulated  by  precisely  the  same  laws.    For 

^  [In  this  editiaii,  VoL  XL  ja^  8-11.    For  other  diaeiiBiiond  of  the  kwi  of  cvLfYnr- 
ture,  8ee.E^;0m0iite^I>nN0<ii;^,  §207;  and  2\0O  ArtiU,  §8a]   ' 
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the  most  part»  delicate  or  alight  curvature  is  more  agree- 
able than  violent  or  rapid  curvature;  nevertiieless,  in  the 
best  cmnpositions,  violent  curvature  is  permitted,  but  per- 
mitted only  over  small  spaces  in  the  curve. 

§  11..  The  right  line  is  to  the  curve  what  monotony  is 
to  melody,  and  what  unvaried  colour  is  to  gradated  colour. 

And  as  often  the  sweetest  music  is  so 
low  and  continuous  as  to  approach  a 
mcmotone;  and  as  often  the  sweetest 
gradations  so  delicate  and  subdued  as 
to  approach  to  flatness,  so  the  finest 
curves  are  apt  to  hover  about  the  right 
line,  nearly  coinciding  with  it  for  a 
long  sqpace  of  their  curve;  never  ab- 
solutely losing  their  own  curvilinear 
character,  but  af^parently  every  moment 
on  the  point  of  merging  into  the  right 
line.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  line 
generally  returns  into  vigorous  curva- 
ture at  some  part  of  its  course,  other- 
wise it  is  apt  to  be  weak,  or  slightly 
rigid;  multitudes  of  other  curves,  not 
approaching  the  ri^t  line  so  nearly, 
remain  less  vigorously  bent  in  the  rest 
of  their  course;  so  that  the  quan- 
tity *  of  curvature  is  the  same  in  both, 
though  differently  distributed. 

§  12.  The  modes  in  which  Nature  produces  variable 
curves  on  a  large  scale  are  very  numerous,  but  may 
generally  be  resolved  into  the  gradual  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  some  given  force.  Thus,  if  a  chain  hangs  between 
two  points  A  and  b.  Fig.  95,  the  weight  of  chain  sustained 
by  any  given  link  increases  gradually  from  the  caitral  link 


Fig.9i 


*  Qnuma^  of  cimrfttitire  is  ai  measimble  as  quantitj  of  aiiTtbiiig  else; 
only  observe  that  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  line,  not  on  its  magnitude : 
thus,  in  simple  circular  curvature,  a  b.  Fig.  96,  being  three-fourths  of  that 
in  any  circle, — ^tbe  same  as  the  quantity  in  the  line  ef. 
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at  c»  which  has  only  its  own  weight  to  sustain,  to  the  link 
at  B,  which  sustains,  besides  its  own,  the  weight  of  all  the 
links  between  it  and  c.  This  increased  weight  is  continu- 
ally pulling  the  curve  of  the  swinging  chain  more  nearly 
straight,  as  it  ascends  towards  b;  and  hence  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  gradated  natural  curves — called  the  catenary 
— of  course  assumed  not  by  chains  only,  but  by  all  flexible 
and  elongated  substances,  suspended  between  two  points.  If 
the  points  of  suspension  be  near  each  other,  we  have  such 


Fig,  96 

curves  as  at  d  ;  and  if,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  be 
the  case,  one  point  of  suspension  is  lower  than  the  other, 
a  still  more  varied  and  beautifid  curve  is  formed,  as  at  e. 
Such  curves  constitute  nearly  the  whole  beauty  of  general 
contour  in  fallen  drapery,  tendrils  and  festoons  of  weeds  over 
rocks,  and  such  other  pendent  objects.  "^ 

§  18.   Again.     If  any  object  be  cast  into  the  air,  the 
force  with  which  it  is  cast  dies  gradually  away,  and  its  own 

*  The  catenary  is  not  properly  a  curve  capable  of  infinity,  if  its  direction 
does  not  alter  with  its  length ;  but  it  is  capable  of  infinity,  implying  such 
alteration  by  the  infinite  removal  of  the  points  of  suspension.  It  entirely 
corresponds  in  its  effect  on  the  eve  and  mind  to  the  infinite  curves.  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  apparent  curves  of  suspension  formed 
by  a  high  and  weighty  waterfall;  they  are  dependent  on  the  gain  in 
rapidity  of  descent  by  the  central  current,  where  its  greater  body  is  less 
arrested  by  the  air;  and,  I  apprehend,  are  catenary  in  character,  though 
not  in  cause. 
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weight  brings  it  downwards ;  at  first  slowly,  then  &ster  and 
faster  every  momait,  in  a  curve  which,  as  the  line  of  fall 
necessarily  nears  the  perpendicular,  is  continually  approxi- 
mating to  a  straight  line.  This  curve-— called  the  parabola — 
is  that  of  all  projected  or  bounding  objects. 

§  14.  Again.  If  a  rod  or  stick  of  any  kind  gradually 
becomes  more  slender  or  more  flexible,  and  is  bent  by  any 
external  force,  the  force  will  not  only  increase  in  effect 
as  the  rod  becomes  weaker,  but  the  rod  itself,  once  bent, 
will  continually  yield  more  willingly,  and  be  more  easily  bent 
farther  in  the  same  direction,  and  will  thus  show  a  con- 
tinual increase  of  curvature  from  its  thickest  or  most  rigid 
part  to  its  extremity.  This  kind  of  line  is  that  assumed 
by  boughs  of  trees  under  wind. 

§  15.  Again.  Whenever  any  vital  force  is  impressed  on 
any  organic  substance,  so  as  to  die  gradually  away  as  the 
substance  extends,  an  infinite  curve  is  commonly  produced 
by  its  outUne.  Thus,  in  the  budding  of  the  leaf,  already 
examined,  the  gradual  dying  away  of  the  exhilaration  of 
the  younger  ribs  produces  an  infinite  curve  in  the  outline 
of  the  leaf,  which  sometimes  fades  imperceptibly  into  a 
right  line, — sometimes  is  terminated  sharply,  by  meeting  the 
opposite  curve  at  the  point  of  the  leaf. 

§  16.  Nature,  however,  rarely  condescends  to  use  one 
curve  only  in  any  of  her  finer  forms.  She  almost  always 
unites  two  infinite  ones,  so  as  to  form  a  reversed  curve 
for  each  main  line,  and  then  modulates  each  of  them  into 
myriads  of  minor  ones.  In  a  single  elm  leaf,  such  as  Fig.  4, 
Plate  8,*  she  uses  three  such — one  for  the  stalk,  and  one 
for  each  of  the  sides, — to  regulate  their  general  flow; 
dividing  afterwards  each  of  their  broad  lateral  lines  into 
some  twenty  less  curves  by  the  jags  of  the  lea^  and  then 
again  into  minor  waves.  Thus,  in  any  complicated  group 
of  leaves  whatever,  the  infinite  curves  are  themselves  i^ost 
countless.     In  a  single  extremity  of  a  magnolia  spray,  the 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  Sl6.     [In  this  edition,  VoL  V.  p.  264.] 
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uppennost  figure  in  Plate  42,  including  only  sixteen  leaves, 
each  leaf  having  some  three  to  five  distinct  curves  along 
its  edge,  the  lines  for  separate  study,  including  those  of  the 
stems,  would  he  between  sixty  and  eighty.  In  a  single  spring 
shoot  of  laburnum,  the  lower  figure  in  the  same  plate,  I 
leave  the  reader  to  count  them  for  himself;  all  these,  observe, 
being  seen  at  one  view  only,  and  every  change  of  position 
bringing  into  sight  another  equally  numerous  set  of  curves. 
For  instance,  in  Plate  43  is  a  group  of  four  withered  leaves, 
in  four  positions,  giving,  each,  a  beautiful  and  well-composed 
group  of  curves,  variable  gradually  into  the  next  group  as 
the  branch  is  turned. 

§  17.  The  following  Plate  (44),  representing  a  young 
shoot  of  independent  ivy,  just  beginning  to  think  it  would 
like  to  get  something  to  cling  to^  shows  the  way  in  which 
Nature  brings  subtle  curvature  into  forms  that  at  first  seem 
rigid.  The  stems  of  the  young  leaves  look  nearly  straight, 
and  the  sides  of  the  projecting  points,  or  bastions,  of  the 
leaves  themselves  nearly  so;  but  on  examination  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  not  a  stem  nor  a  leaf-edge  but  is  a 
portion  of  one  infinite  curve,  if  not  of  two  or  three.  The 
main  line  of  the  supporting  stem  is  a  very  lovely  one ;  and 
the  little  half-opened  leaves,  in  their  thirteenth  century 
segmental  simplicity  (compare  Fig.  9,  Plate  8,  in  Vol.  1 11.),^ 
singularly  spirited  and  beautiful  It  may,  perhaps,  interest 
the  general  reader  to  know  that  one  of  the  infinite  curves 
derives  its  name  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
climbing  of  ivy  up  a  tree.* 

§  18.  I  spoke  just  now  of  "well  composed"  curves, — I 
mean  curves  so  arranged  as  to  oppose  and  set  each  other 
off,  and  yet  united  by  a  common  law;  for  as  the  beauty 
of  every  curve  depends  on  the  unity  of  its  several  com- 
ponent lines,  so  the  beauty  of  each  group  of  curves  depends 
on  their  submis»on  to  some  general  law.  In  forms  which 
quickly  attract  the  eye,  the  law  which  unites  the  curves 

'  [In  this  edition.  Vol.  V.  p.  264.] 

>  [''  Ciasoid  "  (icurvott^fit),  the  cnnro  of  Dioelet.] 
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is  distinctly  manifest;  but,  in  the  richer  compositions  of 
Nature,  cunningly  concealed  by  delicate  infractions  of  it ; — 
wilfulnesses  they  seem,  and  forgetfiilnesses,  which,  if  once 
the  law  be  perceived,  only  increase  our  delight  in  it  by 
showing  that  it  is  one  of  equity,  not  of  rigour,  and  allows, 
within  certain  limits,  a  kind  of  individual  liberty.  Thus 
the  system  of  unison  which  regulates  the  magnolia  shoot, 


JPig.vr 

in  Plate  42,  is  formally  expressed  in  Fig.  97.  Every  line 
has  its  origin  in  the  point  p,  and  the  curves  generally 
diminish  in  intensity  towards  the  extremities  of  the  leaves, 
one  or  two,  however,  again  increasing  their  sweep  near 
the  points.  In  vulgar  ornamentation,  entirely  rigid  laws 
of  line  are  always  observed ;  and  the  common  Greek  honey- 
suckle and  other  such  formalisms  are  attractive  to  unedu- 
cated eyes,  owing  to  their  manifest  compliance  with  the 
first  conditions  of  unity  and  symmetry;  being  to  really 
noble  ornamentation  what  the  sing-song  of  a  bad  reader  of 
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poetry,  laying  regular  emphasis  on  every  required  syllable 
of  every  foot,  is  to  the  varied,  irregular,  unexpected, 
inimitable  cadence  of  the  voice  of  a  person  of  sense  and 
feeling  reciting  the  same  lines, — ^not  incognizant  of  the 
rhythm,  but  delicately  bending  it  to  the  expression  of 
passion,  and  the  natural  sequence  of  the  thought. 

§  19.  In  mechanically  drawn  patterns  of  dress,  Alhambra 
and  common  Moorish  ornament,  Greek  mouldings,  common 
flamboyant  traceries,  common  Corinthian  and  Ionic  capitals, 
and  such  other  work,  lines  of  this  declared  kind  (generally 
to  be  classed  under  the  head  of  ^'doggrel  ornamentation") 
may  be  seen  in  rich  profusion;  and  they  are  necessarily 
the  only  kind  of  lines  which  can  be  felt  or  enjoyed  by 
persons  who  have  been  educated  without  reference  to 
natural  forms;  their  instincts  being  blunt,  and  their  eyes 
naturally  incapable  of  perceiving  the  inflexion  of  noble 
curves.  But  llie  moment  the  perceptions  have  been  refined 
by  reference  to  natural  form,  tiie  eye  requires  perpetual 
variation  and  transgression  of  the  formal  law.  Take  the 
simplest  possible  condition  of  thirteenth-century  scroll-work. 
Fig.  98.  The  law  or  cadence  established  is  of  a  circling 
tendril,  terminating  in  an  ivy-leaf.  In  vulgar  design,  the 
curves  of  the  circling  tendril  would  have  been  similar  to 
each  other,  and  might  have  been  drawn  by  a  machine,  or 
by  some  mathematical  formula.  But  in  good  design  all 
imitation  by  machinery  is  impossible.  No  curve  is  like 
another  for  an  instant;  no  branch  springs  at  an  expected 
point.  A  cadence  is  observed,  as  in  the  returning  clauses 
of  a  beautiful  air  in.  music;  but  every  clause  has  its  own 
change,  its  own  surprises.  The  enclosing  form  is  here  stiff 
and  (nearly)  straight-sided,  in  order  to  oppose  the  circular 
scroll-work ;  but  on  looking  close  it  will  be  found  that  each 
of  its  sides  is  a  portion  of  an  infinite  curve,  almost  too 
delicate  to  be  traced;  except  the  short  lowest  one,  which 
is  made  quite  straight,  to  oppose  the  rest. 

I  give  one  more  example  from  another  leaf  of  the  same 
manuscript.  Fig.  99,  merely  to  show  the  variety  introduced 
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by  the  old  designers  between  page  and  page.  And,  in 
general,  the  reader  may  take  it  for  a  settled  law  that,  what- 
ever can  be  done  by  machinery,  or  imitated  by  formula,  is 
not  worth  doing  or  imitating  at  alL^ 

§  20.  The  quantity  of  admissible  transgression  of  law 
varies  with  the  degree  in  which  the  ornamentation  involves 
or  admits  imitation  of  nature.  Thus,  if  these  ivy  leaves  in 
Fig.  99  were  completely  drawn  in  light  and  shade,  they 
would  not  be  properly  connected  with 
the  more  or  less  r^ular  sequences  of  the 
scroll;  and  in  very  subordinate  ornament, 
something  like  complete  sjrmmetry  may  be 
admitted,  as  in  bead  mouldings,  chequer- 
ings,  etc.  Also,  the  wajrs  in  which  the 
transgression  may  be  granted  vary  infin- 
itely; in  the  finest  compositions  it  is  per- 
petual, and  yet  so  balanced  and  atoned 
for  as  always  to  bring  about  more  beauty 
than  if  there  had  been  no  transgressicm. 
In  a  truly  fine  mountain  or  organic  line, 
if  it  is  looked  at  in  detail,  no  one  would 
believe  in  its  being  a  continuous  curve, 
or  being  subjected  to  any  fixed  law.  It 
seems  broken,  and  bending  a  thousand 
wajrs ;  perfectly  free  and  wild,  and  3delding  to  every  impulse. 
But,  after  following  with  the  eye  three  or  four  of  its  im- 
pulses, we  shall  begin  to  trace  some  strange  order  among 
them;  every  added  movement  will  make  the  ruling  intent 
clearer;  and  when  the  whole  life  of  the  line  is  revealed  at 
last,  it  will  be  found  to  have  been,  throughout,  as  obedient 
to  the  true  law  of  its  course  as  the  stars  in  their  orbits. 
§  21.  Thus  much  may  suffice  for  our  immediate  purpose 
respecting  beautiful  lines  in  general  We  have 
tem/^!i^n-  ^ow  to  cousidcr  the  particular  groups  of  them 
tain  line.         belonging  to  mountains. 

^  [This  is  a  eonfirmation^  from  another  point  of  view,  of  a  principle  already  laid 
down  in  The  Seven  Lompe  qf  Architecture ;  see  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  86,  214.] 
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The  lines  which  are  produced  by  course  of  time  upon 
hill  contours  are  mainly  divisible  into  four  systems. 

1.  Lines  of  Fall  Those  which  are  wrought  out  on  the 
solid  mass  by  the  fall  of  water  or  of  stones« 

2.  Lines  of  Projection.  Those  which  are  produced  in 
debris  by  the  bounding  of  the  masses,  under  the  influence 
of  their  falling  force. 

8.  Lines  of  Escape.    Those  which  are  produced  by  the 


Fig.  99 


spreading  of  debris   from   a   given  point   over  surfaces  of 
varied  shape. 

4.  Lines  of  Rest     Those  which  are  assumed  by  debris 
when  in  a  state  of  comparative  permanence  and  stability. 

1.  Lines  of  Fall. 

However  little  the  reader  may  be  acquainted  with  hills, 
I  believe  that,  almost  instinctively,  he  will  per-  i.  Lines  qf 
ceive   that  the  form   supposed  to  belong  to   a  ^^'   p^ 
wooded  promontory  at  a.  Fig.    100,  is   an  im-  ll^WS^n 
possible   one;   and  that  the   form  at   b   is   not  ^^^^^r/aces, 
only  a  possible  but  probable  one.     The  lines  are  equally 
formal   in  both.     But   in  a,  the  curve  is  a  portion  of  a 
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circle,  meeting  a  level  line :  in  6  it  is  an  infinite  line,  getting^ 
less  and  less  steep  as  it  ascends. 

Whenever  a  mass  of  mountain  is  worn  gradually  away 
by  forces  descending  from  its  top,  it  necessarily  assiunes, 
more  or  less  perfectly,  according  to  the  time  for  which  it 
has  been  expo^,  and  the  tenderness  of  its  substance,  such 
contours  as  those  at  6,  for  the  simple  reason  that  every 
stream   and   every  fidling  grain  of  sand  gains   in  velocity 


and  erosive  power  as  it  descends.  Hence,  cutting  away  the 
ground  gradually  faster  and  faster,  they  produce  the  most 
rapid  curvature  (provided  the  rock  be  hard  enough)  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  hilL* 

§  22.  But  farther :  in  6  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  lines 
always  get  steeper  as  they  fall  more  and  more  to  the  right; 

*  I  am  afraid  of  becoming  tiresome  by  going  too  far  into  the  intri- 
cacies of  this  most  difficult  subject ;  but  I  say  '*  totvards  the  bottom  of  the 
hill/'  because^  when  a  certain  degree  of  verticality  is  reached,  a  counter 
protective  influence  begins  to  establish  itself,  the  stones  and  water&Ua 
bounding  away  from  the  brow  of  the  precipice  into  the  air,  and  wearing 
it  at  the  top  only.  Also  it  is  evident  that  when  the  curvature  falls  into 
a  vertical  diff,  as  often  happens,  the  maximum  of  curvature  must  be  some- 
where aboee  the  brow  of  the  clifl;  as  in  the  cliff  itself  it  has  again  died 
into  a  straight  line. 
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and  I  should  think  the  reader  must  feel  that  they  look 
more  natural,  so  drawn,  than  as  at  a,  m  unvarjring  curves. 
This  is  no  less  easily  accounted  for.  The  simplest  typi* 
cal  form  under  which  a  hill  can  occur  is  that  of  a  cone. 
Let  A  c  B,  Fig.  101,  have  been  its  original  contour.  Then 
the  aqueous  forces  will  cut  away  the  shaded  portions,  re- 
ducing it  to  the  outline  dee.  Farther,  in  doing  so,  the 
water  wiU  certainly  have  formed  for  itself,  gullies  or  chimnels 
from  top  to  bottom.  These,  supposing  them  at  equal 
distances,  round  the  cone,  will  appear,  in  perspective,  in 
the  lines  g  k  L  It  does  not,  of  course,  matter  whether  we 
consider  the  lines  in  this  figure  to  represent  the  bottom 
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of  the  ravines,  or  the  ridges  between,  both  being  formed 
on  similar  curves;  but  the  rounded  lines  in  Fig.  100  would 
be  those  of  forests  seen  on  the  edges  of  each  detached 
ridge. 

§  28.  Now  although  a  mountain  is  rarely  perfectly  coni- 
cal, and  never  divided  by  ravines  at  exactly  equal  distances, 
the  law  which  is  seen  in  entire  simplicity  in  Fig.  101, 
applies  with  a  sway  more  or  less  interrupted,  but  always 
manifest,  to  every  convex  and  retiring  mountain  form.  All 
banks  that  thus  turn  away  from  the  spectator  necessarily 
are  thrown  into  perspectives  Uke  that  of  one  side  of  this 
figure ;  and  although  not  divided  with  equality,  their  irregu- 
lar divisions  crowd  gradually  together  towards  the  distant 
edge,  being  then  less  steep,  and  separate  themselves  towards 
the  body  of  the  hill,  being  then  more  steep. 

§  24.  It  foUows,  also,  that  not  only  the  whole  of  the 
nearer   curves   will   be   steq>er,   but,   if   seen  from   below, 

VI.  Y 
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the  steepest  parts  of  them  will  be  the  more  important 
Supposing  each,  instead  of  a  curve,  divided  into  a  sloping 
line  and  a  precipitous  one,  the  perspective  of  the  precipice, 
raising  its  top  continually,  will  give  the  whole  cone  the 
shape  of  a  or  6  in  Fig.  102,  in  which,  observe,  the  precipice 
is  of  more  importance,  and  the  slope  of  less,  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  mass. 

§  25.  Fig.  102,  therefore,  will  be  the  general  type  of  the 
form  of  a  convex  retiring  hill  synunetrically  constructed. 
The  precipitous  part  of  it  may  vary  in  height  or  in  slope 
according  to  original  conformation;  but,  the  heights  being 


Fig,  an 

supposed  equal  along  the  whole  flank,  the  contours  will 
be  as  in  that  figure ;  the  various  rise  and  fall  of  real  height 
altering  the  perspective  appearance  accordingly,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  after  examining  the  other  three  kinds  of 
line. 

2.  Lines  of  Projection. 

§  26.  The  fragments  carried  down  by  the  torrents  from 
2.  LiM9o/  ^^^  flanks  of  the  hill  are  of  course  deposited  at 
^^^\  *^^  base  of  it.  But  they  are  deposited  in  various 
fragmenta  ways,  of  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  analjrze 
^^JJ^"^^  the  laws;  for  they  are  thrown  down  under  the 
ward  from  the  influence  partly  of  flowing  water,  partly  of  their 
bases  qfhiih.  ^^^^  gravity,  partly  of  projectile  force  caused  by 
their  fall  from  the  higher  summits  of  the  hill;  while  the 
debris  itself,  after  it  has  fallen,  undergoes  farther  modifica- 
tion by  surface  streamlets.     But   in  a  general  way  debris 
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descending^  from  the  hill  side,  a  b.  Fig.  108,  will  arrange 
itself  in  a  fonn  approximating  to  the  concave  line  d  c,  the 
laiger  masses  remaining  midisturbed  at  the  bottx>m,  while 


the  smaller   are   gradually   carried    farther   and   farther  by 
surface  streams. 

8.  Lines  of  Escape. 

§  27.    But   this  form  is  much  modified  by  the  special 
direction  of  the  descending  force  as   it  escapes  ^  ^^jiete/ 
firom  confinement.     For  a  stream  coining  down  Etcape.   Pro- 
a  ravine  is  kept  by  the  steep  sides  of  its  channel  ^^^a^jji^ 
in  concentrated  force:  but  it  no  sooner  reaches  natumo/tk» 
the  bottom,  and   escapes   from  its  ravine,  than ''*^'^^'''*^' 
it  spreads  in  all  directions,  or  at  least  tries  to  choose  a  new 
channel   at  every  fiood.      Let   a  h  c.  Fig.   104,  be    three 
ridges  of  mountain.      The  two  torrents  coming  down  the 
ravines  between  them  meet,  at  d  and  e,  with  the  heaps  of 
ground  formerly  thrown  down  by  their  own  agency.    These 
heaps  being  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  cones,  the  torrent 
has  a  tendency  to  divide  upon  their  apex,  like  water  poured 
on  the  top  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  branch  into  the  radiating 
channels  e  x^  e  y^  etc.     The  stronger  it  is,  the  more  it  is 
disposed  to  rush   strai^tforward,    or  with  little  curvature, 
as   in   the  line   e  <r,  with  the  impetus  it  has  received  in 
coming  down  the  ravine;  the  weaker  it  is,  the  more  readily 
it  will  lean  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  fall  away  in  the 
lines  of  escape,  e   y   ox   e  h;  but  of  course   at  times  of 
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highest  flood  it  fills  all  its  possible  channels*  and  invait^ 
a  few  new  ones,  of  which  afterwards  the  straightest  will 
be  kept  by  the  main  stream,  and  the  lateral  curves  occu^ 
pied  by  smaller  branches:  the  whole  system  corresponding 
precisely  to  the  action  of  the  ribs  of  the  young  leaf,  as 
shown  in  Plate  8  of  VoL  III.,^  especially  in  Fig.  6, — ^the 
main  torrent,  like  the  main  rib,  making  the  largest  fortune, 
i.e.f  raising  the  highest  heap  of  gravel  and  dust. 

§  28.  It  may  easUy  be  imagined  that  when  the  opera- 
tion takes  place  on  a  large  scale,  the  mass  of  earth  thus 

deposited  in  a  gentle 
slope  at  the  mountain's 
foot  becomes  available 
for  agricultiural  pur*- 
poses,  and  that  then  it 
is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  prevent  the 
stream  from  branching 
into  various  channels  at 
its  will,  and  pouring 
fresh  sand  over  the  cul- 
tivated fields.  Accord" 
ingly,  at  the  mouth  of 
every  large  ravine  in  the  Alps,  where  the  peasants  know 
bow  to  live  and  how  to  work,  the  stream  is  artificially  em- 
banked, and  compelled  as  far  as  possible  to  follow  the 
central  line  down  the  cone.  Hence,  when  the  traveller 
passes  along  any  great  valley, -*-^  as  that  of  the  Rhone  or 
Arve, — ^into  which  minor  torrents  are  poured  by  lateral 
ravines,  he  will  find  himself  every  now  and  then  ascend- 
ing a  hill  of  moderate  slope,  at  tiie  top  of  which  he  will 
cross  a  torrent,  or  its  bed,  and  descend  by  another  gradual 
slope  to  the  usual  level  of  the  valley.  In  every  such  case, 
his  road  has  ascended  a  tongue  of  debris,  and  has  crossed 
the  embanked  torrent  carried  by  force  along  its  centre. 
Under,  such   circumstance^^,  the  entire  tongue  or  he^ 

1  [In  this  edition,  Vol  V.  p.  264.] 


Fig.  104 
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of  land  ceases  of  course  to  increase,  until  the  bed  of  the 
confined  torrent  is  partially  choked  by  its  perpetual  de- 
posit. Then  in  some  day  of  violent  ruin  the  waves  burst 
their  fetters,  branch  at  their  own  wiU,  cover  the  fields  of 
some  unfortunate  farmer  with  stones  and  slime,  according 
to  the  torrent's  own  idea  of  the  new  form  which  it  has 
become  time  to  give  to  the  great  tongue  of  land,  carry 
away  the  road  and  the  bridge  together,  and  arrange  every- 
thing to  their  own  liking.  But  the  road  is  again  painfully 
traced  among  the  newly  fallen  debris;  the  embankment 
and  bridge  again  built  for  the  stream,  now  satisfied  with 
its  outbreak;  and  the  tongue  of  land  submitted  to  new 
processes  of  cultivation  for  a  certain  series  of  years.  When, 
however,  the  torrent  is  exceedingly  savage,  and  generally 
of  a  republican  temper,  the  outbreaks  are  too  frequent  and 
too  violent  to  admit  of  any  cultivation  of  the  tongue  of 
land.  A  few  straggling  alder  or  thorn  bushes,  their  roots 
buried  in  shingle,  and  their  lower  branches  fouled  with 
slime,  alone  relieve  with  ragged  spots  of  green  the  broad 
waste  of  stones  and  dust.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done 
is  to  keep  the  furious  stream  from  choosing  a  new  channel 
in  every  one  of  its  fits  of  passion,  and  remaining  in  it 
afterwards,  thus  extending  its  devastation  in  entirely  un- 
foreseen directions.  The  land  which  it  has  brought  down 
must  be  left  a  perpetual  sacrifice  to  its  rage;  but  in  the 
moment  of  its  lassitude  it  is  brought  back  to  its  central 
course,  and  compelled  to  forego  for  a  few  weeks  or  months 
the  luxury  of  deviation. 

§  29.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  valley  above,  the  stream  is  gentle,  and  the  sediment 
which  it  brings  down  small  in  quantity,  it  may  be  retained 
for  long  years  in  its  constant  path,  while  the  sides  of  the 
bank  of  earth  it  has  borne  down  are  clothed  with  pasture 
and  forest,  seen  in  the  distance  of  the  great  valley  as  a 
promontory  of  sweet  verdure,  along  which  the  central  stream 
passes  with  an  influence  of  blessing,  submitting  itself  to  the 
ivill  of  the  husbandman  for  irrigation,  and  of  the  mechanist 
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for  toil;  now  nourishing  the  pasture,  and  now  grinding  the 
com,  of  the  land  which  it  has  first  formed,  and  now  waters. 

§  80.  I  have  etched  above,  Plate  86  (p.  259),  a  portion 
of  the  flank  of  the  valley  <^  Chamouni,  which  presents 
nearly  every  class  of  line  under  discussion,  and  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  their  relations  at  once.  It  repre- 
sents, as  was  before  stated,  the  crests  of  the  Montagnes 
de  la  Cdte  and  Taconay,  shown  from  base  to  summit,  with 
the  Glacier  des  Bossons  and  its  moraine.  The  reference 
figure  given  at  p.  260  will  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish 
its  several  orders  of  curves,  as  follows : 
h  r.  Aqueous  curves  oi  fall,  at  the  base  of  the  Tapia ;  very 
characteristic  Similar  curves  are  seooi  in  multitude 
on  the  two  crests  beyond  as  6  c,  c  b. 
d  e.  First  lines  of  projection.    The  debris  falling  from  the 

glacier  and  tiie  heights  above. 
X:,    /,    n.    Three    lines    of   escape.    A   considerable    torrent 
(one  of  whose  falls  is  the  well-known  Cascade  des 
P^lerins*)    descends   from   behind   the   promontory 

*  The  following  extract  from  my  private  diaiy^  giving  an  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  beauty  of  this  water£dl  in  &e  year  1849,  which  I 
happened  to  witness,  may  be  interesting  to  those  travellers  who  remember 
it  before  that  period.  The  house  spoken  of  as  ''Joseph's,"  is  that  of  the 
guide  Joseph  Couttet,^  in  a  village  about  a  mile  below  uie  cascade,  between 
it  and  the  Arve:  the  place  of  the  ''old  avalanche"  is  a  hollow  in  the 
forest,  cleft  by  a  great  avalanche  which  fell  from  the  Aiguille  du  Midi 
in  the  spring  of  1844.  It  struck  down  about  a  thousand  full-grown  pines, 
and  left  an  open  track  in  the  midst  of  the  wood,  from  the  cucade  nearly 
down  to  the  village. 

"Evening,  Thurtdaxf,  June  28(A.— I  set  out  for  the  Cascade  des  Pterins 
as  usual;  when  we  reached  Joseph's  house,  we  heard  a  sound  from  the 
torrent  like  low  thunder,  or  like  that  of  a  more  distant  and  heavier  fall 
A  peasant  said  somethii^^  to  Joseph,  who  stopped  to  listen,  then  nodded, 
and  said  to  me,  '  La  ca8<»ide  vient  de  se  d^border/  Thinkii^  there  would 
be  time  enough  afterwards  to  ask  for  explanations,  I  pushed  up  the  hiU 
almost  without  asking  a  question.  When  we  reached  the  place  of  the  old 
avalanche,  Joseph  caUed  to  me  to  stop  and  see  the  torrent  increase.  There 
was  at  this  time  a  dark  doud  on  the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  down  to  its  baie; 
the  upper  part  of  the  torrent  was  brown,  the  lower  white,  not  larger  than 
usual.    The  brown  part  came  down,  I  thought,  with  exceeding  slowness 

*  [For  whom,  see  Vol.  IV.  pp.  xziv.-^zxv.] 
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h:  its  natural  or  proper  course  would  be  to  dash 
straight  forward  down  the  line  f  g^  and  part  of  it 
does  so;  but  erratic  branches  of  it  slide  away 
round  the  promontory,  in  the  lines  of  escape,  Ar,  /, 
etc.  Each  row  of  trees  paarks,  therefore,  an  old 
torrent  bed,  for  the  torrent .  always  throws  heaps  of 
stones  up  along  its  banks,  on  which  the  pines, 
growing  higher  than  on  the  neighbouring  ground, 
indicate  its  course  by  their  /supremacy*.  When  the 
escaped  stream  is  feeble,  it  steals  quietly  away 
down  the  steepest  part  of  the  slope;  that  is  to  say, 
close  under  the  promontory,  at  i.  If  it  is  stronger, 
the  impetus  from  the  hill  above  shoots  it  farther 
out,  in  the  line  k;  if  stronger  still,  at  /;  in  each 
case  it  curves  gradually  round  as  it  loses  its  on- 
ward force,  and  falls  more  and  more  languidly  to 
leeward,  down  the  slope  of  the  debris. 

reaching  the  cascade  gnDdually;  as  it  did  so,  the  fall  rose  to  about  once 
and  a  half  its  usual  height,  and  in  the  five  minutes'  time  that  I  paused 
(it  could  not  be  more)  turned  to  the  colour  of  slate.  I  then  pushed  on 
as  hard  as  I  could.  When  I  reached  the  last  ascent  I  was  obliged  to 
stop  for  breath,  but  got  up  before  the  fall  qould  sensibly  have  diminished 
in  body  of  water.  It  was  then  nearly  twice  as  £ur  cast  out  from  the  rock 
as  last  night,  and  the  water  nearly  black  in  colour;  and  it  had  the 
appearance,  as  it  broke  and  separated  at  the  outer  part  of  the  fiill,  of  a 
shower  of  fragments  of  flat  slate.  The  reason  of  this  appearance  I  could 
not  comprehend,  unless  the  water  was  so  mixed  with  mud  that  it  drew 
out  flat  and  unctuously  when  it  broke ;  but  so  it  was :  instead  of  spray  it 
looked  like  a  shower  of  dirty  flat  bits  of  slate—only  with  a  lustre,  as  if 
they  had  been  wet  first.  This,  however,  was  the  least  of  it,  for  the 
torrent  carried  with  it  nearly  as  much  weight  of  stone  as  water;  the 
stones  varying  in  sixe,  the  average  being,  I  suppose,  about  that  of  a  hen's 
^gf^ ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  at  any  instant  the  arch  of  water  was 
lirithout  four  or  five  i|s  large  as  a  man's  fist,  and  often  came  larger  ones, — 
all  vomited  forth  with  the  explosive  power  of  a  small  volcano,  and  falling 
in  a  ,continual  shower,  as  thick,  constant,  and,  had  it  not  been  mixed  with 
the  crash  of  the  fall,  as.  loud  as  a  heavy  fire  of  infantry;  they  bounded 
and  .leaped  ip  the  basin  of  the  fall  like  hidlstones  in  a  thunder-shower.  As 
we  watched  the  fall  it  seamed  convulsively  to  diminish,  and  suddenly  showed, 
as  it  shortened)  ^e  rock  underneath  it,  which  I  could  hardly  see  yesterday : 
lA  I  cried  out  tQ.  Jofl^eph  it  n>ie  l^gun,  higher  than  ever,  and  continued  to 
riaf,  lillit  all  but  re^qhed  the  snow  on  the  rock  opposite.  It  then  became 
very  ^tastic  anc}  varialilej,*  increasing  and  diminishing  in  the  space  of  two 
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r  s.  A  line  which,  perhaps,  would  be  more  properly  termed 
of  limitation  than  of  escape,  being  that  of  the  base 
or  termination  of  the  heap  of  torrent  d^ris,  which 
in  shape  corresponds  exactly  to  the  curved  lip  of  a 
wave,  after  it  has  broken,  as  it  slowly  stops  upon 
a  shallow  shore.  Within  thiid  line  the  ground  is 
entirely  composed  of  heaps  of  stones,  cemented  by 
granite  dust,  and  cushioned  with  moss,  while  out- 
side of  it  all  is  smooth  pasture.  The  pines  enjoy 
the  stony  ground  particularly,  and  hold  large  meetings 
upon  it,  but  the  alders  are  shy  of  it;  and,  when  it 
has  come  to  an  end,  form  a  triumphal  procession 
all  round  its  edge,  following  the  concave  hne.  The 
correspondent  curves  above  are  caused  by  similar 
lines  in  which  the  debris  has  formerly  stopped. 

§  81.  I  found  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to 

or  three  seconds^  and  partially  changing  its  directions.  After  watching  it 
for  half  an  hour  or  so^  I  determined  to  try  and  make  some  memoranda. 
Couttet  hrouffht  me  up  a  jug  of  water:  I  stooped  to  dip  my  brush,  when 
Couttet  caught  my  arm,  saying,  'Tenez';  at  the  same  instant  I  heard  a 
blow,  like  the  going  off  of  a  heavy  gun,  two  or  three  miles  away;  I  looked 
up,  and  as  I  md,  the  cascade  sank  before  my  eyes,  and  fell  back  to  the 
rock.  Neither  of  us  spoke  for  an  instant  or  two ;  then  Couttet  said,  ^Cest 
une  pierre,  qui  est  log6e  dans  le  creux,'  or  words  to  that  effect:  in  fact, 
he  had  seen  the  stone  come  down  as  he  called  to  me.  I  thought  also 
that  nothing  more  had  happened,  and  watched  the  destroyed  mil  only 
with  interest,  until,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  fallen,  it  rose  again,  though 
not  to  its  former  height ;  and  Couttet,  stooping  down,  exclaimed,  *  Ce  n'est 
pas  9a,  le  roc  est  perc^;'  in  effect,  a  hole  was  now  distinctly  visible  in 
the  cup  which  turned  the  stream,  through  which  the  water  whissed  as 
from  a  burst  pipe.  The  cascade,  however,  continued  to  increase,  until 
this  new  channel  was  concealed,  and  I  was  maintaining  to  Couttet  that 
he  must  have  been  mistaken  (and  that  the  water  only  struck  on  the  outer 
rock,  having  changed  its  mode  of  fall  above),  when  again  it  fell ;  and  the 
two  girls,  who  had  come  up  from  the  chAlet,  expressed  their  opinion  at 
once,  that  the  'cascade  est  finie.'  This  time  all  was  plain;  the  water 
gushed  in  a  violent  jet  d'eau  through  the  new  aperture,  hardly  any  of  it 
escaping  above.  It  rose  again  gradually,  as  the  hole  was  choked  with 
stones,  and  again  fell ;  but  presently  sprang  out  almost  to  its  first  elevation 
(the  water  being  by  this  time  in  much  less  body);  and  retained  veiy 
nearly  the  form  it  had  yesterday,  until  I  got  tired  of  looking  at  it,  and 
went  down  to  the  little  chAlet,  and  sat  down  before  its  door.  I  had  not 
been  there  five  minutes  before  the  cascade  fell,  and  rose  no  more." 
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investigate  the  picturesque  characters  of  these  lines  of 
projection  and  escape,  because,  as  presented  to  the  eye, 
they  are  always  modified  by  perspective;  and  it  is  ahnost 
a  physical  impossibility  to  get  a  true  profile  of  any  of 
the  slopes,  they  round  and  melt  so  constantly  into  one 
another.  Many  of  them,  roughly  measured,  are  nearly 
circular  in  tendency;*  but  I  believe  they  are  all  portions 
of  infinite  curves  either  modified  by  the  concealment  or 
destruction  of  tihe  lower  lips  of  debris,  or  by  their  junction 
with  straight  lines  of  slope  above,  throwing  the  longest 
limb  of  the  curve  upwards.  Fig.  1,  in  Plate  46  opposite,  is 
a  simple  but  complete  example  from  Chamouni ;  the  various 
overlapping  and  concave  lines  at  the  bottom  being  the 
limits  of  the  mass  at  various  periods,  more  or  less  broken 
afterwards  by  the  peasants,  eitiier  by  removing  stones  for 
building,  or  throwing  them  back  at  the  edges  here  and 
there,  out  of  the  way  of  the  plough;  but  even  with  all 
these  breaks,  their  natural  unity  is  so  sweet  and  perfect, 
that,  if  the  reader  will  turn  the  plate  upside  down,  he 
will  see  I  have  no  difficulty  (merely  adding  a  quill  or  two) 
in  turning  them  into  a  bird's  wing  (Fig.  2),  a  Uttle  rufiled 
indeed,  but  still  graceful,  and  not  of  such  a  form  as  one 
would  have  supposed  likely  to  be  designed  and  drawn,  as 
indeed  it  was,  by  the  rage  of  a  torrent. 

But  we  saw  in  Chap.  vii.  §  10  [p.  127]  that  this  very 
rage  was,  in  fact,  a  beneificent  power, — creative,  not  destruc- 
tive; and  as  all  its  apparent  cruelty  is  overruled  by  the  law 
of  love,  so  all  its  apparent  disorder  is  overruled  by  the  law 
of  loveliness:  the  hand  of  God,  leading  the  wrath  of  the 
torrent  to  minister  to  the  life  of  mankind,  guides  also  its 

*  It  might  be  thought  at  first  that  the  line  to  which  such  carves 
would  approximate  would  be  the  cycloid,  as  the  Hne  of  quickest  descent. 
But  in  reality  the  contour  is  modified  by  perpetual  sliding  of  the  debris 
under  the  influence  of  rain;  and  by  the  bounding  of  detached  fragments 
with  continually  increased  momentum.  I  was  quite  unable  to  get  at  any- 
thing like  the  expression  of  a  constant  law  among  the  examples  I  studied 
in  the  Alps,  except  only  the  great  laws  of  delicacy  and  changeiulness  in 
all  curves  whatsoever. 
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grim  surges  by  the  laws  of  their  delight;  and  bridles  the 
bounding  rocks,  and  appeases  the  flying  foam,  till  they  lie 
down  in  the  same  lines  that  lead  forth  the  fibres  of  the 
down  on  a  cygnet's  breast. 

§  82.  The  straight  slopes  with  which  these  curves  unite 
themsdves  below,  in  Plate  36  {J  g  in  reference  figure),  are 
those  spoken  of  in  the  outset^  as  lines  of  rest.  But  I  defer 
to  the  next  chapter'  the  examination  of  these,  which  are 
a  separate  family  of  lines  (not  curves  at  all),  in  order  to 
reassemble  the  conclusions  we  have  now  obtained  respect- 
ing curvature  in  mountains,  and  apply  them  to  questions 
of  art. 

And,  first,  it  is  of  course  not  to  be  supposed  that  these 
symmetrical  laws  are  so  manifest  in  their  operation  as  to 
force  themselves  on  the  observance  of  men  in  general 
They  are  interrupted,  necessarily,  by  every  fantastic  acci- 
dent in  the  original  conformation  of  the  hills,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  hardness  of  their  rocks,  more  or  less  accept  or 
refuse  the  authority  of  general  law.  Still,  the  farther  we 
extend  our  observance  of  hills,  the  more  we  shall  be  struck 
by  the  continual  roundness  and  softness  which  it  seems 
the  object  of  nature  to  give  to  every  form:  so  that,  when 
crags  look  sharp  and  distorted,  it  is  not  so  much  that  they 
are  unrounded,  as  that  the  various  curves  are  most  subtly 
accommodated  to  the  angles,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
worn  into  one  sweeping  and  smooth  descent,  like  the 
surface  of  a  knoll  or  down,  the  rock  is  wrought  into  in- 
numerable minor  undulations,  its  own  fine  anatcmiy  showing 
through  all. 

§  88.  Perhaps  the  mountain  which  I  have  drawn  on  the 
opposite  page   (Plate  m^)  is,  in  its    original   sternness  of 

*  I  owe  Mr.  Le  Keux  sincere  thanks,  and  not  a  little  admiration,  for 
the  care  and  skill  with  which  he  has  followed,  on  a  much  reduced  scale, 
the  detail  of  this  drawing. 


See  above,  §  21.] 
'See  below,  p.  375.] 
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mass,  and  in  the  complexity  of  lines  into  which  it  has  been 
chiselled,  as  characteristic  an  instance  as  could  be  given  by 
way  of  general  t3rpe.  It  is  one  of  no  name  or  popular 
interest,  but  of  singular  importance  in  the  geography  of 
Switzerland,  being  the  angle  buttress  of  the  great  northern 
chain  of  the  Alps  (the  cham  of  the  Jimgfrau  and  Gemmi), 
and  forming  the  promontory  roimd  which  the  Rhone  turns 
to  the  north-west,  at  Mart^y.  It  is  composed  of  an  in- 
tensely hard  gneiss  (slaty  crystallines),  in  which  the  plates 
of  mica  are  set  for  the  most  part  against  the  angle,  running 
nearly  north  and  south,  as  in  Fig.  105,  and  giving  the 
point  therefore  the  utmost  possible 

strength,  which,  however,   cannot  ^ 

prevent  it  from  being  rent  gradu- 
ally by  enormous  curved  fissures, 
imd  separated  into  huge  vertical 
flakes  and  chasms,  just  at  the 
lower  promontory,  as  seen  in  Plate 

46,  and  (in  plwi)  in  Fig.  106.    The  ^  ^^ 

whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 

promontory  is  wrought  by  the  old  glaciers  into  furrows  and 
striae  more  notable  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  the  Alps. 

§  84.  Now  observe,  we  have  here  a  piece  of  Nature's 
work  which  she  has  assuredly  been  long  in  executing,  and 
which  is  in  peculiarly  firm  and  stable  material.  It  is  in 
her  best  rock  (slaty  crystalline),  at  a  point  important  for 
all  her  geographical  purposes,  and  at  the  degree  of  moun- 
tain elevation  especiaUy  adapted  to  the  observation  of  man- 
kind. We  shall  therefore  probably  ascertain  as  much  of 
Nature's  mind  about  these  things  in  this  piece  of  work  as 
she  usually  allows  us  to  see  all  at  once. 

§  85.  If  the  reader  wiU  take  a  pencil,  and,  lajdng  tracing 
paper  over  the  plate,  follow  a  few  of  its  lines,  he  will  (un- 
less before  accustomed  to  accurate  mountain  drawing)  be 
soon  amazed  by  the  complexity,  endlessness,  and  harmony 
of  the  curvatures.  He  will  find  that  there  is  not  one  line 
in  all  that  rock  which  is  not  an  infinite  curve,  imd  united 
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in  some  intricate  way  with  others,  and  suggesting  others 
unseen ;  and  if  it  were  the  reality,  instead  of  my  drawing, 
which  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  would  find  the  infinity,  in  a 
little  while,  altogether  overwhelm  him.  But  even  in  this 
imperfect  sketch,  as  he  traces  the  multitudinous  involution 
of  flowing  line,  passing  from  swift  to  slight  curvature,  or 
slight  to  swift,  at  every  instant,  he  will,  I  think,  find 
enough  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  ad* 
vanced  respecting  the  natural  appointment  of  curvature  as 
the  first  element  of  all  loveliness  in  form. 

§  86.  **  Nay,  but  there  are  hard  and  straight  lines 
mingled  with  those  curves  continually.**  True,  as  we  have 
said  so  often,  just  as  shade  is  mixed  with  light.  Angles 
and  undulations  may  rise  and  fiow  continually,  one  through 
or  over  the  other;  but  the  opposition  is  in  quantity  nearly 
always  the  same,  if  the  mass  is  to  be  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
In  the  example  previously  given  (Plate  40),  the  limestone 
bank  above  Villeneuve,  it  is  managed  in  a  difierent  way, 
but  is  equal  in  d^;ree;  the  lower  portion  of  the  hill  is  of 
soft  rock  in  thin  laminae;  the  upper  mass  is  a  solid  and 
firm  bed,  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  stand  all  weathers.  The 
lower  portion  therefore  is  rounded  into  almost  unbroken 
softness  of  bank;  the  upper  surmounts  it  as  a  rugged  wall, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  curve  and  angle  is  just  as  com- 
plete as  in  the  first  example,  in  which  one  was  continually 
mingled  with  the  other. 

§  87.  Next,  note  the  quantity  in  these  hills.  It  is  an 
element  on  which  I  shall  have  to  insist  more  in  speaking 
of  vegetation ;  but  I  must  not  pass  it  by,  here,  since,  in 
fact,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  essential  differences  between 
hills  of  first-rate  magnificence,  and  inferior  ones.  Not  that 
there  is  want  of  quantity  even  in  the  lower  ranges,  but  it 
is  a  quantity  of  inferior  things,  and  therefore  more  easily 
represented  or  suggested.  On  a  Highland  hill  side  are  mul- 
titudinous clusters  of  fern  and  heather ;  on  an  Alpine  one, 
multitudinous  groves  of  chestnut  and  pine.  The  number  of 
the  things  may  be  the  same,  but  the  sense  of  infinity  is  in 
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the  latter  ease  far  greater^  because  the  number  is  of  nobler 
things.  Indeed,  so  &r  as  mere  magnitude  of  space  occupied 
cm  the  field  of  the  horizon  is  the  measure  of  objects,  a  bank 
of  earth  ten  feet  high  may,  if  we  stoop  to  the  foot  of  it,  be 
made  to  occupy  just  as  much  of  the  sky  as  that  bank  of 
moimtain  at  Villeneuve;  nay,  in  many  respects  its  little 
ravines  and  escarpments,  watched  with  some  help  of  imiigi- 
nation,  may  become  very  sufficiently  representative  to  us  of 
those  of  the  great  mountain ;  and  in  classing  all  water-worn 
mountain-ground  under  the  general  and  humble  term  <^ 
Banks,  I  mean  to  imply  this  relationship  of  structure  be- 
tween the  smallest  eminences  and  the  highest  But  in  this 
matter  of  superimposed  quantity  the  distinctions  of  rank 
are  at  once  fixed.  The  heap  of  earth  bears  its  few  tufts  of 
moss  or  knots  of  grass ;  the  Highland  or  Cumberland  moun- 
tain its  honeyed  heathers  or  scented  ferns;  but  the  mass  of 
the  bank  at  Martigny  or  Villeneuve  has  a  vineyard  in  every 
cranny  of  its  rocks,  and  a  chestnut  grove  on  every  crest 
of  them. 

§  88.  This  is  no  poetical  exaggeration.  Look  close  into 
that  plate  (46).  Every  little  circular  stroke  in  it  among  the 
rocks  means,  not  a  clump  of  copse  nor  wreath  of  fem,  but 
a  walnut  tree,  or  a  Spanish  chestnut,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high. 
Nor  are  the  little  curves,  thus  significative  of  trees,  laid  on 
at  random.  They  are  not  indeed  counted,  tree  by  tree,  but 
they  are  most  carefully  distributed  in  the  true  proportion 
and  quantity;  or  if  I  have  erred  at  all,  it  was  from  mere 
fatigue,  on  the  side  of  sparingness.  The  minute  mounds 
and  furrows  scattered  up  the  side  of  that  great  promontory, 
when  they  are  actually  approached,  after  three  or  four  hours' 
climbing,  turn  into  independent  hills  with  true  parks  of 
lovely  pasture  land  enclosed  among  them,  and  avenue  after 
avenue  of  chestnuts,  walnuts,  imd  pines  bending  roimd 
their  bases;  while  in  the  deeper  dingles,  unseen  in  the 
drawing,  nestle  populous  villages,  literally  bound  down  to 
the  rock  by  enormous  trunks  of  vine,  which,  first  trained 
lightly  ovar  the  loose  stone  roofs,  have  in  process  of  years 
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cast  their  fruitfiil  net  over  the  whole  village,  and  fastened 
it  to  the  ground  under  their  purple  weight  and  wayward 
coils,  as  securely  as  ever  human  heart  was  fastened  to  earth 
by  the  net  of  the  Flatterer.* 

§  89.  And  it  is  this  very  richness  of  incident  and  detail 
which  renders  Switzerland  so  little  attractive  in  its  sub- 
jects to  the  ordinary  artist.*    Observe,  this  study  of  mine 

^  [RroverlM  zziz.  5.] 

*  [The  first  version  of  these  sections  (S§  39^  40)  was  diffBient,  and  occurs  in  the 
draft  MS.  in  a  different  connexion— namel^^  in  the  chapter  on  the  Naturalist  Ideal 
(most  of  which  was  ultimately  used  as  ch.  yii.  of  the  preceding  volume) : — 

'^  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  landscape  or  fragment  of  landscape  of  what- 
ever kind—from  the  straight  road  hordered  hy  poplars  which  enters  Carls- 
ruhe,  to  the  nohlest  scenes  of  the  Alps — ^which^  if  painted  hy  a  good  realistic 
artist  precisely  as  it  was,  would  not  have  made  an  impressive  picture.  Also^ 
any  scene  whatever  which  is  beautiful  in  nature^  is  beautiful  in  art,  and  if 
possible  still  more  beautiful,  than  in  reality^  according  to  the  power  of 
imagination  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  as  above  experienced.  Wnat!  the 
reaifer  will  perhaps  ask^  in  some  surprise,  are  the  scenes  in  Switzerland 
which  are  so  striking  in  reality,  as  fit  to  be  painted  as  the  softer  scenery 
of  Italy?  Do  not  SH  artists  agree  that  Switaerland  is  not  fit  for  being 
painted,  and  Italy  is?  Yes.  All  artists  (but  one)  that  I  know  of  do 
agree  on  this  point.  But  that  is  not  because  Switzerland  is  not  fit  for 
painting,  but  because  they  cannot  paint  it  Those  lights  on  the  snow, 
those  colours  of  the  glaciers,  those  extents  of  massy  siae  which  delight  us 
in  the  country  itself,  cannot  be  rendered  by  art  It  is  very  easy  to  put  a 
square  cream-coloured  house  by  a  blue  lake,  with  a  black  cypress  on  one 
side  and  a  white  statue  on  the  other— everybody  is  delighted  when  it  is 
done — but  not  so  easy  to  paint  a  score  of  leagues'  of  sintered  rctck,  of 
every  conceivable  form,  rising  through  rosy  snow.  It  is  very  easy  to  paint 
trellises  of  vines  or  trunks  of  olives,  not  so  easy  to  draw  a  slope  of  pines. 
There  may  perhaps  be,  in  the  space  of  a  single  Swiss  valley  which  comes 
into  a  picture,  from  five  to  ten  millions  of  well  grown  pines.  Every  one 
of  these  pines  must  be  drawn  before  the  scene  can  be.  A  pine  cannot 
be  represented  by  a  round  stroke,  nor  by  an  upright  one,  nor  even  by 
an  angular  one ;  no  conventionality  will  express  pme ;  it  must  be  rernlarly 
drawn  with  a  light  side  and  dark  side,  and  a  soft  gradation  from  tiie  top 
downwards,  or  it  does  not  look  like  a  pine  at  all.  Most  artists  think  it 
not  desirable  to  choose  a  subject  which  involves  the  drawing  of  ten  millions 
of  trees,  one  by  one ;  and  for  this,  and  other  similar  reasons,  they  declare 
that  Switzerland  is  not  fit  to  be  painted ;  that  it  cannot  be  painted  is  in 
many  respects  true,  but  if  it  could  be,  its  scenery  would  be  just  as  striking 
in  a  picture  as  they  are  in  realitv.  This,  then,  may  be  universally  received 
for  true,  that  whatever  is  beautiml  in  nature,  is  beautiful  in  art,  if  it  can 
be  done ;  and  nothing  is  so  ugly  in  nature  but  that  it  becomes  interesting  in 
art ;  so  that  an  artist  of  smiul  inventive  power  need  never  trouble  himself 
about  choosing  a  subject,  if  he  will  only  paint  whatever  he  chooses,  welL 

^'  But  though  I  have  never  seen  a  landscape  which  could  not  be  painted, 
I  have  also  never  seen  one,  which,  in  arrangement  of  its  parts,  might  not 
have  been  bettered  by  a  great  painter.  It  seems  that  it  is  intended  by  the 
Creator  that  the  creature  should  be  permitted  to  have  some  choosing  and 
governing  power  of  its  own,  not  only  in  moral,  bat  in  pleasurable  things."] 
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in  Plate  46  does  not  profess  to  be  a  picture  at  all.  It  is 
a  mere  sketch  or  catalogue  of  all  that  there  is  on  the 
mountain  side,  fiuthfully  written  out,  but  no  more  than 
should  be  put  down  by  any  conscientious  painter  for  mere 
guidance,  before  he  begins  his  work,  properly  so  called; 
and  in  finishing  such  a  subject  no  trickery  nor  short-hand 
is  of  any  avail  whatsoever;  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  trees  to  be  drawn;  and  drawn  they  must  be,  or  the 
place  will  not  bear  its  proper  character.  They  are  not 
misty  wreaths  of  soft  wood  suggestible  by  a  sweep  or  two 
of  the  brush;  but  arranged  and  lovely  clusters  of  trees, 
dear  in  the  mountain  sunlight,  each  especially  grouped, 
and  as  little  admitting  any  carelessness  of  treatment, 
though  five  miles  distant,  as  if  they  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  us;  the  whole  meaning  and  power  of  the  scene 
being  involved  in  that  one  fact  of  quantity.  It  is  not 
large  merely  by  multitude  of  tons  of  rock, — ^the  number  of 
tons  is  not  measurable;  it  is  not  large  by  elevation  of 
angle  on  the  horizon, — a  house-roof  near  us  rises  higher; 
it  is  not  large  by  faintness  of  aerial  perspective, — in  a  clear 
day  it  often  looks  as  if  we  could  touch  the  summit  with  the 
hand.  But  it  is  large  by  this  one  unescapable  fact  that, 
from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  it,  there  are  of  timber  trees 
so  many  countable  thousands.  The  scene  difiers  fi*om  sub- 
jects not  Swiss  by  including  hundreds  of  other  scenes  within 
itself,  and  is  mighty,  not  by  scale,  but  by  aggregation. 

§  40.  And  this  is  more  especially  and  humiliatingly  true 
of  pine  forest.  Nearly  all  other  kinds  of  wood  may  be  re- 
duced, over  large  spaces,  to  undetailed  masses;  but  there 
is  nothing  but  patience  for  pines;  and  this  has  been  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  artists  call  Switzerland  ^'un- 
picturesque.*'  There  may  perhaps  be,  in  the  space  of 
a  Swiss  valley  which  comes  into  a  picture,  from  five  to 
ten   millions  of  well  grown   pines.*     Every  one  of  these 

*  Allow  ten  feet  square  for  average  space  to  each  pine ;  suppose  the 
valley  seen  only  for  five  miles  of  its  length,  and  the  pine  district  two 
miles  broad  on  each  side — a  low  estimate  of  breadth  also;  this  would 
give  five  millions. 
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pines  must  be  drawn  before  the  scene  can  be.  And  a 
pine  cannot  be  represented  by  a  round  stroke  nor  by  an 
upright  one,  nor  even  by  an  angular  one;  no  conven* 
tionalism  will  express  a  pine;  it  must  be  legitimately 
drawn,  with  a  light  side  and  dark  side,  and  a  soft  grada- 
tion from  the  top  downwards,  or  it  does  not  look  like  a 
pine  at  alL  Most  artists  think  it  not  desirable  to  dioose 
a  subject  which  involves  the  drawing  of  ten  millions  of 
trees;  because,  supposing  they  could  even  do  four  or  five 
in  a  minute,  and  worked  for  ten  hours  a  day,  their  picture 
would  still  take  them  ten  years  before  they  had  finished 
its  pine  forests.  For  this,  and  other  similar  reasons,  it  is 
declared  usually  that  Switzerland  is  ugly  and  unpicturesque ; 
but  that  is  not  so;  it  is  only  that  we  cannot  paint  it.  If 
we  could,  it  would  be  as  interesting  on  the  canvas  as  it  is 
in  reality;  and  a  painter  of  fruit  and  flowers  might  just 
as  well  call  a  himian  figure  unpicturesque,  because  it  was 
to  him  unmanageable,  as  the  ordinary  landscape-efiect 
painter  speak  in  depreciation  of  the  Alps.^ 

§  41.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  subject  such  as  we 
have  just  been  describing,  involving  a  necessity  of  ten 
years'  labour,  will  be  executed  by  the  modem  landscape 
school,  —  at  least,  until  its  Pre-Raphaelitic  tendencies  be- 
come much  more  developed  than  they  are  yet;  nor  was 
it  desirable  that  they  should  have  been  by  Turner,  whose 
fruitful  invention  would  have  been  unwisely  arrested  for  a 
length  of  time  on  any  single  subject,  however  beautiful 
But  with  his  usual  certainty  of  perception,  he  fastened  at 
once  on  this  character  of  '*  quantity,"  as  the  thing  to  be  ex- 
pressed, in  one  way  or  another,  in  all  grand  mountain- 
drawing;  and  the  subjects  of  his  on  which  I  have  chiefly 
dwelt  in  the  First  Volume  (chapter  on  the  Inferior  Moun- 
tains, §  16,  etc.')  are  distinguished  from  the  work  of  other 

^  [On  Ruskin's  own  labour  in  trying  to  draw  coontleis  pines^  and  on  Tamer's 
more  prudent  economy  in  this  respeet,  see  Morning*  in  Fhrenee,  §  108,  and  Note*  ^ 
Turner  Drarnna*,  *.  26  r.  and  20  r.  J 

«  [Vol.  III.  pp.  460,  461.] 
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painters  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  this  redundance.  Beau- 
tiful as  they  are  in  colour,  graceful  in  fancy,  powerful 
in  execution, — ^in  none  of  these  things  do  they  stand  so 
much  alone  as  in  plain,  calculable  quantity ;  he  having 
always  on  the  average  twenty  trees  or  rocks  where  other 
people  have  only  one,  and  winning  his  victories  not  more 
by  skill  of  generalship  than  by  overwhelming  numerical 
superiority. 

§  42.  I  say  his  works  are  distinguished  in  this  more 
than  in  anything  else,  not  because  this  is  their  highest 
quality,  but  because  it  is  peculiar  to  them.  Invention, 
colour,  grace  of  arrangement,  we  may  find  in  Tintoret  and 
Veronese  in  various  manifestation;  but  the  expression  of 
the  infinite  redundance  of  natural  landscape  had  never  been 
attempted  until  Turner's  time;  and  the  treatment  of  the 
masses  of  mountain  in  the  Daphne  and  Leucippus,  Golden 
Bough,  and  Modem  Italy,  is  wholly  without  precursorship 
in  art.^ 

Nor,  observe,  do  I  insist  upon  this  quantity  merely  as 
arithmetical,  or  as  if  it  were  producible  by  repetition  of 
similar  things.  It  would  be  easy  to  be  redundant,  if  multi- 
plication of  the  same  idea  constituted  fulness;  and  since 
Turner  first  introduced  these  types  of  landscape,  myriads  of 
vulgar  imitations  of  them  have  been  produced,  whose  per- 
petrators have  supposed  themselves  disciples  or  rivals  of 
Turner,  in  covering  {heir  hills  with  white  dots  for  forests, 
and  their  foregrounds  with  yellow  sparklings  for  herbage. 
But  the  Tumerian  redundance  is  never  monotonous.  Of 
the  thousands  of  groups  of  touches  which,  with  him,  are 
necessary  to  constitute  a  single  bank  of  hill,  not  one  but 
has  some  special  character,  and  is  as  much  a  separate  in- 
vention as  the  whole  plan  of  the  picture.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  sufficiently  imderstood  by  an  attentive  examination 

1  [The  "Daphne"  is  No.  520  in  the  National  GaUery;  the  ''Golden  Bough" 
(No.  371)  is  lent  to  Dublin;  "Modern  Italy"  (formerly  in  the  Munro  collection) 
is  now  in  the  Corporation  Gallery,  Glasgow.  For  remarks  on  the  "ouantity"  in 
Tumer^s  mountain  drawings,  see  also  N0U9  en  ike  Turner  Qalkry  (VoL  XIII.).] 
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of  the  detail  introduced  by  him  in  his  St  Gothard  subject, 
as  shown  in  Plate  87. 

§  48.  I  do  not,  indeed,  know  if  the  examples  I  have 
given  from  natural  scenes,  though  they  are  as  cfaaracteristic 
as  I  could  well  choose,  are  enough  to  accustom  the  reader 
to  the  character  of  true  moqntain  lines,  and  to  enable  him 
to  recognize  such  lines  in  other  instances;  but  if  not,  at 
all  events  they  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  main  points,  and 
guide  to  more  complete  examination  of  the  subject,  if  it 
interests  him,  among  the  hills  themsdves.  And  if,  after  he 
has  pursued  the  inquiry  long  enou^  to  feel  the  certitude 
of  the  laws  whidi  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  illustrate, 
he  turns  back  again  to  art,  I  am  well  assured  it  will  be 
with  a  strange  recognition  of  unconceived  excellence,  and 
a  newly  quickened  pleasure  in  the  unforeseen  fidelity,  that 
he  will  trace  the  pencilling  of  Turner  upon  his  hill  drawings. 
I  do  not  choose  to  spend,  in  this  work,  the  labour  and 
time  which  would  be  necessary  to  analyze,  as  I  have  done 
the  drawing  of  the  St.  Grothard,  any  other  of  Turner's  im- 
portant mountain  designs;  for  the  reader  must  feel  the 
disadvantage  th^  are  under  in  being  either  reduced  in  scale, 
or  divided  into  fragments:  and  tha:efore  these  chapters 
are  always  to  be  considered  merely  as  memoranda  for  re- 
ference before  the  pictures  which  the  reader  may  have  it 
in  his  poww  to  examine.  But  this  one  drawing  of  the  St. 
Grothard,  as  it  has  already  elucidated  for  us  Turner's  know- 
ledge of  crest  structure,  will  be  found  no  less  wonderfol  in 
the  fulness  with  which  it  illustrates  his  perception  of  the 
lower  aqueous  and  other  curvatures.  If  the  reader  will 
look  back  to  the  etching  of  the  entire  subject,  Plate  21,  he 
will  now  discern,  I  bdieve,  without  the  necessity  of  my 
lettering  them  for  him,  the  lines  of  fall,  rounded  down  from 
the  crests  imtil  they  plunge  into  the  overhanging  predpices ; 
the  lines  of  projection,  where  the  fallen  stones  extend  the 
long  concave  sweep  fix)m  the  couloir,  pushing  the  torrent 
against  the  bank  on  the  other  side;  in  the  opening  of  the 
ravine  he  will  perceive  the  oblique  and  parallel  inclination 
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of  its  sides,  following  the  cleavage  of  the  beds  in  the 
diagonal  Ime  a  b  of  the  reference  figure ;  ^  and,  finally,  in 
the  great  slope  and  precipice  on  the  right  of  it,  he  will 
recognize  one  of  the  grandest  tjrpes  of  the  peculiar  moun- 
tain mass  whidi  Turner  always  chose  by  preference  to 
illustrate,  the  '<  slope  above  wall  "*  of  d  in  Fig.  18,  p.  188 ; 
compare  also  the  last  chapter,  §§  26,  27.  It  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  my  sketch  at  the  spot,  Plate  20,  that  this 
conformation  does  actually  exist  there  with  great  definite- 
ness:  Turner  has  only  enlarged  and  thrown  it  into  more 
numerous  alternations  of  light  and  shade.  As  these  could 
not  be  shown  in  the  etching,  I  have  given,  in  the  fixmtis- 
jMece,  this  passage  nearly  of  its  real  size:'  the  exquisite 
grqrs  and  blues  by  which  Turner  has  rounded  and  thrown 
it  bade,  are  necessarily  lost  in  the  plate;  but  the  grandeur 
of  his  simple  cliff  and  soft  curves  of  sloping  bank  above  is 
in  some  degree  rendered.  « 

We  must  yet  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  detail  of  the 
rocks  on  the  left  in  Plate  87,  as  they  approach  nearer  the 
eye,  turning  at  the  same  time  from  the  Ught.  It  cost  me 
trouble  to  etch  this  passage,  and  yet  half  its  refinements 
are  still  missed;  for  Turner  has  put  his  whole  strength 
into  it,  and  wrought  out  the  curving  of  the  gneiss  beds 
with  a  subtlety  which  could  not  be  at  all  approached  in 
the  time  I  had  to  spare  for  this  plate.  Enough,  however, 
is  expressed  to  illustrate  the  points  in  question. 

§  44.  We  have  first,  observe,  a  rounded  bank,  broken, 
at  its  edges,  into  cleavages  by  inclined  beds.  I  thought  it 
would  be  well,  lest  the  reader  should  think  I  dwelt  too 
much  on  this  particular  scene,  to  give  an  instance  of  similar 
structure  from  another  spot;  and  therefore  I  daguerreo- 
typed  the  cleavages  of  a  slope  of  gneiss  just  above  the 
Cascade  des  Pdlerins,  Chamouni,  corresponding  in  position 
to  this  bank  of  Turner's.     Plate  48  (facing  p.  869),  copied 

*  [Fig.  70,  p.  272.] 

'  [In  this  edition  reduced,  and  reproduced  in  pbotognrure  (?).] 
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by  Mr.  Armytage  from  the  daguerreotype,  represents,  neces- 
sarily in  a  quite  unprejudiced  and  impartial  way,  the  struc- 
ture at  present  in  question;  and  the  reader  may  form  a 
sufficient  idea,  from  this  plate,  of  the  complexity  of  de- 
scending curve  imd  foliated  rent,  in  even  a  small  piece  of 
mountain  foreground,*  where  the  gneiss  beds  are  tolerably 
continuous.  But  Turner  had  to  add  to  such  general  com- 
plexity the  expression  of  a  more  than  ordinary  undulation 
in  the  beds  of  the  St.  Gothard  gneiss. 

§  45.  If  the  reader  will  look  back  to  Chapter  ii.  §  18, 
he  wiU  find  it  stated  that  this  scene  is  approached  out  of 
the  defile  of  Da2do  Grande,  of  which  the  impression  was 
stiU  strong  on  Turner's  mind,  and  where  only  he  could  see, 
close  at  hand,  the  nature  of  the  rocks  in  a  good  section. 
It  most  luckily  happens  that  De  Saussure  was  interested 
by  the  rocks  at  the  same  spot,  and  has  given  the  following 
account  of  them,  VoyagtSy  %  1801,  1802 : — 

"A  une  lieue  de  Faido,  Ton  passe  le  T&in  pour  Ic  re- 
passer  bientdt  apr^s  [see  the  old  bridge  in  Tumer*s  view, 
carried  away  in  mine],  et  Ton  trouve  sur  sa  rive  droite  des 
couches  d'une  roche  feuillet^,  qui  montent  du  cdt^  du 
Nord. 

''On  voit  clairement  que  depuis  que  les  granits  vein& 
ont  ^t^  remplac^s  par  des  pierres  moins  solides,  tantdt  les 
rochers  se  sont  ^boul^  et  ont  ^t^  reconverts  par  la  terre 
v^g^tale,  tantdt  leur  situation  primitive  a  subi  des  change- 
ments  irr^guliers. 

''§  1802.  Mais  bientdt  apr^s,  on  numte  par  un  chendn 
en  comiche  au-dessus  du  TSsin,  qui  se  pridpite  enire  des 
rochers  avec  la  plus  grande  violence.  Ces  rochers  sont  Ik 
si  serr^s,  qu'il  n'y  a  de  place  que  pour  la  riviere  et  pour  le 
chemin,  et  m^me  en  quelques  endroits,  celui-ci  est  enti^re- 
ment  pris  sur  le  roc.  Je  fis  k  pied  cette  mont^,  pour 
examiner  avec  soin  ces  beaux  rochers,  dignes  de  tout 
Fattention  (Tun  amateur. 

*  The  white  spots  on  the  brow  of  the  little  eliiT  are  liehenss,  only  four 
or  five  inches  broad. 
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''Les  veines  de  ce  granit  forment  en  plusieurs  endroits 
des  zigzags  redoubUs^  predsement  comme  ces  ancieimes 
tapisseries,  connues  sous  le  nom  de  points  d'Hongrie;  et 
Ui,  on  ne  pent  pas  prononcer  si  les  veines  de  la  pierre  sont 
ou  ne  sont  pas  parall^les  h,  ses  couches*  Cependant  ces 
veines  reprennent,  aussi  dans  quelques  places,  une  direction 
constante,  et  cette  direction  est  bien  la  mdme  que  celle 
des  couches.  II  paroit  mdme  qu'en  divers  endroits  oil  ces 
veines  ont  la  forme  d'un  dgma  ou  d'une  M  couch^  M,  ce 
sont  les  grandes  jambes  du  dgma^  qui  ont  la  direction  des 
couches.  Enfin,  j'observai  plusieurs  couches,  qui  dans  le 
milieu  du  leur  ^paisseur  paroissoient  remplies  de  ces  veines 
en  zigzag,  tandis  qu'aupr^  de  leurs  bords,  on  les  voyoit 
toutes  en  lignes  droites/'^ 

§  46.  If  the  reader  will  now  examine  Turner's  work  at 
the  point  x  in  the  reference  figure,  imd  again  on  the  stones 
in  the  foreground,  comparing  it  finally  with  the  fragment 
of  the  rocks  which  happened  fortunately  to  come  into  my 
foreground  in  Plate  20,  rising  towards  the  left,  imd  of 
which  I  have  etched  the  structure  with  some  care,  though 
at  the  time  I  had  quite  forgotten  Saussure's  notice  of  the 
peculiar  M-shaped  zigzags  of  the  gneiss  at  t^e  spot,  I 
believe  he  will  have  enough  evidence  before  him,  taken 
all  in  all,  to  convince  him  of  Turner's  inevitable  percep- 
tion, and  of  the  entire  supremacy  of  his  mountain  drawing 
over  all  that  had  previously  existed.  And  if  he  is  able 
to  refer,  even  to  the  engravings  (though  I  desire  always 
that  what  I  state  should  be  tested  by  the  drawings  only) 
of  imy  others  of  his  elaborate  hill-subjects,  and  will  ex* 
amine  their  details  with  careful  reference  to  the  laws 
explained  in  this  chapter,  he  will  find  that  the  Tumerian 
promontories  and  banks  are  always  simply  rights  and  that 
in  all  respects;  that  their  gradated  curvatures  and  nodding 
clifis,  and  redundant  sequence  of  folded  glen  and  feathery 

>  See  Riukin's  peper  '^  Of  the  Dittiuctioiit  of  Fonii  in  Silica"  for  another  referenoe 
tp^  and  a  translation  of^  thiB  passage.  The  paner^  which  formed  eh.  i.  of  In  MimUbus 
SaneiUg  b  reprinted  in  a  later  Tolume  of  this  edition.] 
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glade,  are,  in  all  their  seemingly  fanciful  beauty,  literally 
the  most  downright  plainspeaking  that  has  as  yet  been 
uttered  about  hills;  and  differ  from  all  antecedent  work, 
not  in  being  ideal,  but  in  being,  so  to  speak,  pictorial  cads 
of  the  ground.  Such  a  drawing  as  that  of  tiie  Yorkshire 
Richmond,  looking  down  the  river,  in  the  England  Series,^ 
is  even  better  than  a  model  of  the  ground,  benuse  it  gives 
the  aerial  perspective,  and  is  better  than  a  photograph  of  the 
ground,  because  it  exaggerates  no  shadows,  while  it  unites 
tiie  veracities  both  of  model  and  photogvaplL 

§  47.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  it  was  an  easy  or 
creditable  thing  to  treat  mountain  ground  with  this  luth- 
fiilness  in  the  days  when  Turner  executed  those  drawings. 
In  the  Encyclopcedia  JSritannica  (Edinburgh,  1797)»  under 
article  '^Drawing,**  the  following  are  the  directions  given 
for  the  production  of  a  landscape : — 

^If  he  is  to  draw  a  landscape  from  nature,  let  him 
take  his  station  on  a  rising  ground,  where  he  will  have  a 
large  horizon,  and  mark  his  tablet  into  three  divisions, 
downwards  from  top  to  the  bottom;  and  divide  in  his 
own  mind  the  landscape  he  is  to  take  into  three  divisions 
also.  Then  let  him  turn  his  face  directly  opposite  to  the 
midst  of  the  horizon,  keeping  his  body  fixed,  and  draw 
what  is  directly  before  his  eyes  upon  the  middle  division 
of  the  tablet;  then  turn  Jus  head^  but  not  his  hody^^  to 
the  left  hand,  and  delineate  what  he  views  there,  joining 
it  properly  to  what  he  had  done  before;  and,  lastly,  do 
the  same  by  what  is  to  be  seen  upon  his  right  hand,  laying 
down  ever3rthing  exactly,  both  with  respect  to  distance  aiwi 
proportion.     One  example  is  given  in  plate  clxviii. 

''The  best  artists  of  late,  in  drawing  their  landscapes, 
make   them    shoot    away,    one    part    lower    than    ano1±ier. 

*  What  a  comfortable,  at  well  at  intelligent,  operation,  sketching  from 
nature  must  have  been  in  those  days ! 

^  [This  drawing  (formerly  in  Raskin's  oolleetion,  aftnrwards  given  by  him  to  Osm- 
bridge)  is  engrsved  ss  Plate  6,  ''Richmond  from  the  Moors,  in  the  neat  velome 
of  Modem  AtiOert.] 
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Those  who  make  their  landscapes  mount  up  higher  and 
higher,  as  if  they  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  to  take 
the  prospect,  commit  a  great  etror;  the  best  way  is  to 
get  upon  a  rising  ground,  make  the  nearest  objects  in  the 
piece  the  highest,  and  those  that  are  farther  off  to  shoot 
away  lower  and  lower  till  they  come  almost  level  with 
the  line  of  the  horizon,  lessening  everything  proportionably 
to  its  distance,  and  observing  also  to  make  tibe  objects 
fainter  and  less  distinct  the  ftrther  they  are  rraoioved  from 
the  eye.  He  must  make  all  his  lights  and  shades  £sll  one 
way,  and  let  everything  have  its  proper  motion;  as  trees 
shaken  by  the  wind,  the  small  boughs  bending  more,  and 
the  large  ones  less;  water  agitated  by  the  wind,  and  dash- 
ing against  ships  or  boats,  or  fidling  from  a  precipice  upon 
rocks  and  stones,  and  spirting  up  again  into  the  air,  and 
sprinkling  all  about;  clouds  also  in  the  air  now  gathered 
with  the  winds;  now  violently  condensed  into  hail,  rain, 
and  the  like, — always  remembering,  that  whatever  motions 
are  caused  by  the  wind  must  be  made  all  to  move  the 
same  way,  because  the  wind  can  blow  but  one  way  at 
once.*' 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  public 
instruction,  at  the  time  when  Claude,  Poussin,  and  Salva- 
tor  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  reputation;  such  were  the 
precepts  which,  even  to  the  close  of  the  century,  it  was 
necessary  for  a  young  painter  to  comply  with  during  the 
best  part  of  the  years  he  gave  to  study.  Take  up  one 
of  Timier's  views  of  our  Yorkshire  dells,  seen  from  about 
a  hawk's  height  of  pause  above  the  sweep  of  its  river, 
and  with  it  in  your  hand,  side  by  side  with  the  old 
Encydopoedia  paragraph,  consider  what  must  have  been 
the  man's  strength,  who,  on  a  sudden,  passed  from  such 
precept  to  such  practice. 

§  48.  On  a  sudden  it  was;  for,  even  yet  a  youth,  and 
retaining  profound  respect  for  all  older  artists'  wajrs  of  worAr, 
he  followed  his  own  will  fearlessly  in  choice  of  scene;  and 
already  in  the  earliest  of  his  coast  drawings  there  are  as 
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daring  and  strange  decisions  touching  the  site  of  the  spec- 
tator as  in  his  latest  works;  looking  down  and  up  into 
coves  and  clouds,  as  defiant  of  all  former  theories  touching 
possible  perspective,  or  graceful  componence  of  subject,  as, 
a  few  years  later,  his  system  of  colour  was  of  the  theory 
of  the  brown  tree.^  Nor  was  the  step  remarkable  merely 
for  its  magnitude, — ^for  the  amount  of  progress  made  in  a 
few  years.  It  was  much  more  notable  by  its  direction. 
The  discovery  of  the  true  structure  of  hiU  banks  had  to 
be  made  by  Turner,  not  merely  in  advance  of  the  men 
of  his  day,  but  in  contradiction  to  them.  Examine  the 
works  of  contemporary  and  preceding  landscapists,  and  it 
wiU  be  found  that  the  universal  practice  is  to  make  the 
tops  of  all  clifPs  broken  and  rugged,  their  bases  smooth 
and  soft,  or  concealed  with  wood.  No  one  had  ever  ob- 
served the  contrary  structure,  the  bank  rounded  at  the  top, 
and  broken  on  the  flank.  And  yet  all  the  hills  of  any  im- 
portance which  are  met  with  tburoughout  Lowland  Europe 
are,  properly  speaking,  high  banks,  for  the  most  part  fol- 
lowing Uie  courses  of  rivers,  and  forming  a  step  from  the 
high  ground,  of  which  the  country  generally  consists,  to 
the  river  level  Thus  almost  the  whole  of  France,  though, 
on  the  face  of  it,  flat,  is  raised  from  800  to  500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  traversed  by  valleys  either 
formed  by,  or  directing,  the  course  of  its  great  rivers.  In 
these  valleys  lie  all  its  principal  towns,  surrounded,  almost 
without  exception,  by  ranges  of  hills  covered  with  wood 
or  vineyard.  Ascending  these  lulls,  we  find  ourselves  at 
once  in  an  elevated  plain,  covered  with  com  and  lines  of 
apple  trees,  extending  to  the  next  river  side,  where  we 
come  to  the  brow  of  another  hill,  and  descend  to  the  city 
and  valley  beneath  it.  Our  own  valleys  in  Northumber- 
land, Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Devonshire,  are  cut  in 
the  same  manner  through  vast  extents  of  elevated  land; 
the  scenery  which  interests  the  traveller  chiefly,  as  he  passes 

1  [See  Vol.  III.  II.  45.] 
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through  even  the  most  broken  parts  of  those  counties, 
being  simply  that  of  the  high  banks  which  rise  from  the 
shores  of  the  Dart  or  the  Derwent,  the  Wharfe  or  the 
Tees*  In  all  cases,  when  these  banks  are  surmounted,  the 
sensation  is  one  of  disappointment,  as  the  adventurer  finds 
himself,  the  moment  he  has  left  the  edge  of  the  ravine, 
in  a  waste  of  softly  undulating  moor  or  arable  land,  hardly 
deserving  the  title  of  hill  country.  As  we  advance  into 
the  upper  districts,  the  fact  remains  still  the  same,  although 
the  banks  to  be  climbed  are  higher,  the  ravines  grander, 
and  the  intermediate  land  more  broken.  The  majesty  of 
an  isolated  peak  is  still  comparatively  rare,  and  nearly  all 
the  most  interesting  pieces  of  scenery  are  glens  or  passes, 
which,  if  seen  from  a  height  great  enough  to  conmfiand 
them  in  all  their  relations,  would  be  found  in  reality  little 
more  than  trenches  excavated  through  broad  masses  of 
elevated  land,  and  expanding  at  intervals  into  the  wide 
basins  which  are  occupied  by  the  glittering  lake  or  smiling 
plain.  ' 

§  49.  All  these  facts  have  been  entirely  ignored  by 
artists;  nay,  almost  by  geologists,  before  Turner's  time. 
He  saw  them  at  once;  fathomed  them  to  the  uttermost, 
and,  partly  owing  to  early  association,  partly,  perhaps,  to 
the  natural  pleasure  of  working  a  new  mine  discovered 
by  himself,  devoted  his  best  powers  to  their  illustration, 
passing  by  with  somewhat  less  attention  the  conditions  of 
broken*summited  rock,  which  had  previously  been  the  only 
ones  observed.  And  if  we  now  look  back  to  his  treatment 
of  the'  crest  of  Mont  Pilate,  in  the  figure  given  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter  but  one,  we  shall  understand 
better  the  nature  and  strength  of  the  instinct  which  com- 
pelled him  to  sacrifice  the  peaked  summit,  and  to  bring 
the  whole  mountain  within  a  lower  enclosing  line.^  In  that 
figure,  however,  the  dotted  peak  interferes  with  the  percep- 
tion of  the  form  finally  determined  upon,  which,  therefore, 

»  [Se6aboTe,Fig.  72,  p.  277.] 
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I  repeat  here  (Fig.  106),  as  Turner  gave  it  in  eolour.  The 
eye  may  not  at  first  detect  the  law  of  ascent  in  the  peaks, 
but  if  the  height  of  any  one  of  them  were  altered,  the 
general  form  would  instantly  be  perceived  to  be  less  agree- 
able.    Fig.    107   shows   that  they  are   disposed  within   an 


infinite  curve  a  c,  from  which  the  last  crag  falls  a  little 
to  conceal  the  law,  while  the  terminal  line  at  the  other 
extremity,  a  6,  is  a  minor  echo  of  the  whole  contour. 

§  50.  I  must  pause  to  make  one  exception  to  my  g^ieral 
statement   that   this   structure   had   been   entirely   ignored. 


The  reader  was,  perhaps,  siuprised  by  the  importance  I 
attached  to  the  fragment  of  mountain  background  by 
Masaccio,  given  in  Plate  IS  of  the  third  volume.*  If  he 
looks  back  to  it  now,  his  surprise  will  be  less.  It  was  a 
complete  recognition  of  the  laws  of  the  lines  of  aqueous 
sculpture,  asserted  as  Turner's  was,  in  the  boldest  oppo- 
sition to  the  principles  of  rock  drawing  of  the  time.     It 

»  [VoL  V.  p.  396.] 
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presents  even  smoother  and  broader  masses  than  any  which 
I  have  shown  as  types  of  hill  form,  but  it  must  be  re^ 
membered  that  Masaocio  had  seen  only  the  softer  contours 
of  the  Apennine  limestone.  I  have  no  memorandum  by 
me  of  the  hill  lines  near  Florence;  but  Plate  47  shows  the 
deyelo[Mnent  of  limestone  structure,  at  a  spot  which  has,  I 
think,  the  best  right  to  be  given  as  aa  example  of  the 
Italian  hills,  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Carrara.  The  white 
scar  on  the  hill  side  is  the  principal  quarry;  and  the  peaks 
above  deserve  observation,  not  so  much  for  anythii^  in 
their  fcmns,  as  for  the  singular  barrenness  which  was  noted 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  last  volume  (§  8)^  as  too 
often  occurring  in  the  Apennines.  Compare  this  plate  with 
the  previous  one.  The  peak  drawn  in  Plate  46  rises  at 
least  7,500  feet  above  the  sea, — ^yet  is  wooded  to  its  top; 
this  Carrara  crag  not  above  5,000,* — ^yet  it  is  whoUy 
barren. 

§  51.  Masaccio,  however,  as  we  saw,'  was  taken  away  by 
death  before  he  could  give  any  one  of  his  thoughts  com- 
plete expression.  Turner  was  spared  to  do  Aii^  work,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  completely.  It  might  be  thought 
that,  having  had  such  adverse  influence  to  struggle  with, 
he  would  prevail  against  it  but  in  part;  and,  though  show- 
ing the  way  to  much  that  was  new,  retain  of  necessity 
some  old  prejudices,  and  leave  his  successors  to  pursue  in 
purer  liberty,  and  with  happier  power,  the  path  he  had 
pointed  out  But  it  was  not  so:  he  did  the  work  so  com- 
pletely on  the  ground  which  he  chose  to  illustrate,  that 
nothing  is  left  for  future  artists  to  accomplish  in  that  kind. 
Some  classes  of  scenery,  as  often  pointed  out  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,'  he  was  unfamiliar  with,  or  held  in  little  afiection, 

*  It  is  not  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Carrara  chain.     The  chief 
summits  are  much  more  jagged,  and  very  noble.     See  Chap.  zx.  §  20. 


^  [In  this  edition.  Vol.  V.  p.  299.  For  another  drawing  of  some  of  the  peaks  of 
Carrara,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  208 ;  and  compare  Ruskin's  note  to  his  poem  on  that  page.] 

»  [See  again  VoL  V.  p.  396.] 

'  [See,  for  instance,  pp.  293,  300,  302 ;  and  compare  Modem  PakUen,  vol.  L 
(Vol.111,  pp.  236-240./ 
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and  out  of  that  scenery,  untouched  by  hun,  new  motives 
may  be  obtained;  but  of  such  landscape  as  his  favourite 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  and  banks  of  Rhenish  and  French  hill, 
and  rocky  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Uke  the  St  Gothard, 
already  so  long  dwelt  upon,  he  has  expressed  the  power  in 
what  I  believe  to  be  for  ever  a  central  and  unmatchable 
way.  I  do  not  say  this  with  positiveness,  because  it  is  not 
demonstrable.  Turner  may  be  beaten  on  his  own  ground 
— ^so  may  Tintoret,  so  may  Shakspeare,  Dante,  or  Homer: 
but  my  beUef  is  that  all  these  first-rate  men  are  lonely 
men;  that  the  particular  work  they  did  was  by  them  done 
for  ever  in  the  best  way;  and  that  this  work  done  by 
Turner  among  the  hills,  joining  the  most  intense  apprecia* 
tion  of  all  tenderness  with  delight  in  all  magnitude,  and 
memory  for  all  detail,  is  never  to  be  rivalled,  or  looked 
upon  in  similitude  again. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 
RESULTING  FORMS  .—FIFTHLY,  STONES 

§  1.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  indistinctness  of  treat- 
ment which  has  heen  so  often  noticed^  as  characteristic  of 
our  present  art  shows  itself  always  most  when  there  is  least 
apparent  reason  for  it.  Modem  artists,  having  some  true 
sympathy  with  what  is  vague  in  nature,  draw  all  that  is 
uncertain  and  evasive  without  evasion,  and  render  faithfully 
whatever  can  he  discerned  in  &ithless  mist  or  mocking 
vapours;  but  having  no  sympathy  with  what  is  solid  and 
serene,  they  seem  to  become  uncertain  themselves  in  pro- 
portion to  the  certainty  of  what  they  see;  and  while  th^ 
render  flakes  of  fSeur-away  cloud,  or  fringes  of  inextricable 
forest,  with  something  like  patience  and  fidelity,  give 
nothing  but  the  hastiest  indication  of  the  ground  they  can 
tread  upon  or  touch.  It  is  only  in  modem  art  that  we 
find  any  complete  representation  of  clouds,  and  only  in 
ancient  art  that,  generally  speaking,  we  find  any  carefril 
realization  of  Stones. 

§  2.  This  is  all  the  more  strange,  because,  as  we  saw 
some  time  back,  the  ruggedfiess  of  the  stone  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  modern  than  the  mediaeval,  and  he  rarely 
completes  any  picture  satisfactorily  to  himself  unless  large 
spaces  of  it  are  filled  with  irregular  masonry,  rocky  banks, 
or  shingly  shores:  whereas  the  mediaeval  could  conceive  no 
desirableness  in  the  loose  and  unhewn  masses;  associated 
them  generally  in  his  mind  with  wicked  men,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen;  and  always  threw  them  out 
of  his  road,  or  garden,  to  the  best  of  his  power. 

'  [See^  for  inftanoe,  abova^  pp.  7d>  74.] 
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Yet  with  all  this  difference  in  predilection,  such  was  the 
honesty  of  the  medi»yal,  and  so  firm  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  necessity  to  paint  completely  whatever  was  to  be 
painted  at  all,  that  there  is  hardly  a  strip  of  earth  mider 
the  feet  of  a  saint,  in  any  finished  work  of  the  early  painters, 
but  more,  and  better  painted,  stones  are  to  be  found  upon 
it  than  in  an  QiXhce  exhibition  full  of  modem  mountain 
scenery. 

§  8.  Not  better  painted  in  every   respecL     In   those 
interesting   and  popular   treatises  on  the  art  oi  drawings 
which  tdl  the  public  that  their  colours  should  neither  be 
too  warm  nor  too  cold,  and  that  their  touches  should  always 
be  characteristic  of  the  object  they  are  intended  to  repre^ 
sent,  the  directions  given  for  the  manufacture  of  stcMies 
usually  enforce  '^crispness  of  outline"  and  ''roughness  of 
texture/'    And,  accordingly,  in  certain  expressicms  of  frangi*- 
bility,  irregular  accumulation,  and  easy  resting  of  one  block 
upon  another,  together  with  some  conditicms  of  lichanous 
or  mossy  texture,  modem  stone-painting  is  tu  beyond  the 
ancient;  fiir  these  are  just  the  characters  which  first  strike 
the  qre,  and  aiaUe  the  foreground  to  maintain  its  pictur- 
esque influence,  without  inviting  careful  examination.     The 
mediaeval  painter,  on  the  other  hand,  not  caring  for  this 
picturesque  general  effect,  nor  being  in  any  wise  familiar 
with  mountain  scenery,  perceived  in  stones,  when  he  was 
fbroed  to  paint  them,  eminently  the  characters  which  they 
had  in  common  with  figures;  that  is  to  say,  their  ciurved 
outlines,  rounded  sur&ces,  and  varieties  of  delicate  colour: 
and,  accordingly,  was  somewhat  too  apt  to  lose  their  angu- 
lar and  fragmentary  character  in  a  series  of  muscular  lines 
resembling  those  of  an  anatcxnical  preparation ;  for,  although 
in  large  rocks  the  ckavable  or  firangiUe  nature  was  the 
thing  that  necessarily  struck  him  most,  the  pebbles  under 
his  feet  were  apt  to  be  oval  or  rounded  in  the  localities  of 
almost  all  the  important  schools  of  Italy,     In  Lombardy, 
the  mass  of  the  ground  is  composed  of  nothing  but  Alpine 
gravel,  consisting   of  roUed   oval   pebbles,  on  the   average 
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about  six  inches  long  by  four  wide  —  awkward  building 
materials,  yet  used  in  ingenious  alternation  with  the  bricks 
in  all  the  lowland  Italian  fortresses.  Besides  this  universal 
rotundity,  the  qualities  of  stones  which  rendered  them  valu- 
able to  the  lapidary  were  forced  on  the  painter's  attention 
by  the  fSBuniliar  arts  of  inlaying  and  mosaic  Hence,  in 
looking  at  a  pebble,  his  mind  was  divided  between  its 
roundnesses  and  its  veins;  and  Leonardo  covers  the  shelves 
oi  rock  under  the  feet  of  St.  Anne  with  variegated  agate ;^ 
while  Mantegna  often  strews  the  small  stones  about  his 
mountain  caves  in  a  polished  profusion,  as  if  some  repent- 
ant martyr  princess  had  been  just  scattering  her  caskets  of 
pearb  into  the  dust. 

§  4.  Some  years  ago,  as  I  was  talking  of  the  curvilinear 
forms  in  a  piece  of  rock  to  one  of  our  academicians,  he 
said  to  me,  in  a  somewhat  despondent  accent,  *^  If  you  look 
for  curves,  you  will  see  curves ;  if  you  look  for  angles,  you 
will  see  angles.** 

The  saying  appeared  to  me  an  infinitely  sad  one.  It 
was  the  utterance  of  an  experienced  man;  and  in  many 
wajrs  true,  for  one  of  the  most  singular  gifts,  or,  if  abused, 
most  singular  weaknesses,  of  the  human  mind  is  its  power 
of  persuading  itself  to  see  whatever  it  chooses;-^ a  great 
gift  if  directed  to  the  discernment  of  the  things  needful 
and  pertinent  to  its  own  work  and  being;  a  great  weak- 
ness, if  directed  to  the  discovery  of  things  profitless  or  dis- 
couraging. In  all  things  throughout  the  world,  the  men 
who  look  for  the  crooked  wiU  see  the  crooked,  and  the 
men  who  look  for  the  straight  wUl  see  the  straight.  But 
yet  the  saying  was  a  notably  sad  one;  for  it  came  of  the 
conviction  in  the  speaker's  mind  that  there  was  in  reality 
no  crooked  and  no  straight;  that  all  so-called  discernment 
was  fancy,  and  that  m^n  might,  with  equal  rectitude  of 
judgment,  and  gpod-deserving  of  their  fellow-men,  perceive 
aod  paint  whatever  was  convenient  to  them. 

1  [See  ''Notes  on  the  Lonvre,"  No.  1598^  Vol.  XII.  p.  476.] 
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§  5.  Whereas  things  may  always  he  seen  truly  by  candid 
people,  though  never  completely.  No  human  capacity  ever 
yet  saw  the  whole  of  a  thing;  but  we  may  see  more  and 
more  of  it  the  longer  we  look.  Every  individual  temper 
will  see  something  different  in  it :  but  supposing  the  tempers 
honest,  all  the  differences  are  there.  Every  advance  in  our 
acuteness  of  perception  will  show  us  something  new:  but 
the  old  and  first  discerned  thing  will  still  be  there,  not 
falsified,  only  modified  and  enriched  by  the  new  perceptions, 
becoming  continually  more  beautiful  in  its  harmony  with 
them,  and  more  approved  as  a  part  of  the  Infinite  truth. 

§  6.  There  are  no  natural  objects  out  of  which  more 
can  be  thus  learned  than  out  of  stones.  They  seem  to 
have  been  created  especially  to  reward  a  patient  observer. 
Nearly  all  other  objects  in  nature  can  be  seen,  to  some 
extent,  without  patience,  and  are  pleasant  even  in  being 
half  seen.  Trees,  clouds,  and  rivers  are  enjoyable  even  by 
the  careless;  but  the  stone  under  his  foot  has  for  careless- 
ness nothing  in  it  but  stumbling:  no  pleasure  is  languidly 
to  be  had  out  of  it,  nor  food,  nor  good  of  any  kind; 
nothing  but  symbolism  of  the  hard  heart  and  the  unfatherly 
gift.  And  yet,  do  but  give  it  some  reverence  and  watch- 
fulness, and  there  is  bread  of  thought  in  it,  more  than  in 
any  other  lowly  feature  of  all  the  landscape. 

§  7.  For  a  stone,  when  it  is  examined,  will  be  found 
a  mountain  in  miniature.^  The  fineness  of  Nature's  work 
is  so  great,  that  into  a  single  block,  a  foot  or  two  in 
diameter,  she  can  compress  as  many  changes  of  form  and 
structure,  on  a  small  scale,  as  she  needs  for  her  mountains 
on  a  large  one;  and,  taking  moss  for  forests,  and  grains 
of  crystal  for  crags,  the  surfieu^  of  a  stone,  in  by  £u*  the 
plurality  of  instances,  is  more  interesting  than  the  surface 
of  an  ordinary  hill;  more  fantastic  in  form,  and  incom- 
parably richer  in  colour, — the  last  quality  being,  in  fact, 
so  noble   in  most  stones  of  good  birth   (that   is  to  say> 


1  rao  Riukin  had  obierved  in  hit  eftrly  mhit  on  The  Poetrjf  ^  AnthUeehtre,  §  ^ 
(VoLXp.48).l 
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&Uen  from  the  crystalline  mountam-ianges),  that  I  shall  be 
less  able  to  illustrate  this  part  of  my  subject  satisfactorily 
by  means  of  engraving  than  perhaps  any  other,  except  the 
colour  of  skies.  I  say,  shall  be  less  able,  because  the  beauty 
of  stone  surface  is  in  so  great  a  degree  dependent  on  the 
mosses  and  lichens  which  root  themselves  upon  it,  that  I 
must  place  my  richest  examples  in  the  section  on  vegeta- 
tion. For  instance,  m  the  pkte  opposite,  though  the  mass 
of  rock  is  large  and  somewhat  distant,  the  effect  of  it  is  as 
much  owing  to  the  white  spots  of  silvery  lichen  in  the 
centre  and  left,  and  to  the  flowing  lines  in  which  the 
darker  mosses,  growing  in  the  cranny,  have  arranged  them- 
selves beyond,  as  to  the  character  of  the  rock  itself;  nor 
could  the  beauty  of  the  whole  mass  be  explained,  if  we 
were  to  approach  the  least  nearer,  without  more  detailed 
drawing  of  this  vegetation.  For  the  present  I  shall  only 
give  a  few  examples  of  the  drawing  of  stones  roughly 
broken,  or  worn  so  as  not  to  be  materially  affected  by 
vegetation. 

§  8.  We  have  already  seen  an  example  of  Titian's  treat- 
ment of  mountain  crests  as  compared  with  Turner's;^  here 
is  a  paraUel  instance,  from  Titian,  of  stones  in  the  bed  of 
a  torrent  (Fig.  108),  in  many  ways  good  and  right,  and 
expressing  in  its  writhed  and  variously  broken  lines  far 
more  of  real  stone  structure  than  the  common  water-colour 
dash  of  the  modems.  Observe,  especially,  how  Titian  has 
iuiderstood  that  the  fracture  of  the  stone  more  or  less  de- 
pends on  the  undulating  grain  of  its  crystalline  structure, 
following  the  cavity  of  the  largest  stone  in  the  middle  of 
the  figure,  with  concentric  lines;  and  compare  in  Plate  21 
the  top  of  Turner's  largest  stone  on  the  left. 

§  9.  If  the  reader  sees  nothing  in  this  drawing  (Fig.  108) 
that  he  can  like, — although,  indeed,  I  would  have  him 
prefer  the  wo  A  of  Turner,  —  let  him  be  assured  that  he 
does  not  yet  understand  on  what  Titian's  reputation  is 
founded.    No  painter's  name  is  oftener  in  the  mouth  of  the 

»  [See  above,  ch.  xv.  §§  27,  34,  pp.  266-267,  277.] 
VI.  2  a 
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ordinary  connoisseur,  and  no  painter  was  ever  less  under- 
stood. His  power  of  colour  is  indeed  perfect,  but  so  is 
Bonifazio's.  Titian's  supremacy  above  all  the  other  Vene- 
tians, except  Tintoret  and  Veronese,  consists  in  the  firm 
truth  of  his  portraiture,  and  more  or  less  masterly  under- 


Fio.K» 


standing  of  the  nature  of  stones,  trees,  men,  or  whatever  else 
he  took  in  hand  to  paint;  so  that,  without  some  correlative 
understanding  in  the  spectator,  Titian's  work,  in  its  highest 
qualities,  must  be  utterly  dead  and  unappealing  to  him. 

§  10.  I  give  one  more  example  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  same  print  (Fig.  109),  in  which  a  stone,  with  an  eddy 
round  it,  is  nearly  as  well  drawn  as  it  can  be  in  the  simple 
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method  of  the  early  wood*engraving.  Perhaps  the  reader 
will  feel  its  truth  better  by  contrast  with  a  fragment  or 
two  of  modem  Idealism.  Here,  for  instance  (Fig.  110),  is 
a  group  of  stones,  highly  entertaining  in  their  variety  of 
form,  out  of  the  subject  of  "Christian  vanquishing  Apoll- 
yon,"  in  the  outlines  to  The  Pilgrim's  Progress^  published 
by  the  Art-Union;^  the  idealism  being  here  wrought  to 
a  pitch  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  by  the  exciting  nature  of 


^.109 

the  subject.  Next  (Fig.  Ill)  is  another  poetical  concep- 
tion, one  of  Flaxman's,  representing  the  eddies  and  stones  of 
the  Pool  of  Envy  (Flaxman's  Dante*),  which  may  be  con- 
veniently compared  with  the  Titianesque  stones  and  streams. 
And,  finally,  Fig.  112  represents,  also  on  Flaxman's  autho- 
rity, those  stones  of  an  "  Alpine  *'  character,  of  which  Dante 
says  that  he 

"  Qimbed  with  heart  of  proof  the  adverse  iteep."  • 
It  seems  at  first  curious  that  every  one  of  the  forms 

^  [Plate  12  in  The  Pilgrim'^  Progreu,  illuitrated  by  engravings  in  outline,  etc,  by 
Henrv  C.  Selous,  1844  The  volume  was  edited  by  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
Art  Union,  ihe  outlines  having  been  awarded  a  priie  in  1833.] 

'  [Oomporitiaru  by  John  FUunnan,  Sculptor,  R.A,,  frmn  the  Divine  Poem  qf  Dante 
ASghieri,  1807.  ''The  Pool  of  Envy"  (Inferno,  viiL)  is  Plate  9.  Fig.  112  is  from 
Pkte  28  {"  The  Flaming  Gulph  ") :  see  J^femo,  xzvi.] 

>  [This  line  is  attached  to  the  drawing  by  Flazmaa,  being  a  free  rendering  (from 
the  version  of  the  Rev.  H.  Bovd,  1802)  of  Inferno^  zxvi.  17. 18.  For  the  stones  of 
an  ''Alpine"  character,  see  Inferno,  zii  (cited  below,  p.  382).J 
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that  Flaxman  has  chanced  upon  should  be  an  impossible 
one — a  form  which  a  stone  never  could  assume;  but  this 
is  the  Nemesis  of  &lse  idealism*  and  the  inevitable  one. 


i  *  r^<^:;. 


Fig.  wo 


§  11.  The  chief  incapacity  in  the  modem  work  is  not, 
however,  so  much  in  its  outline,  though  that  is  wrong 
enough,  as  in  the  total  absence  of  any  d9brt  to  mark  the 


^.111 


surface  roundings.  It  is  not  the  outline  of  a  stone,  how- 
ever true,  that  will  make  it  solid  or  heavy ;  it  is  the  interior 
markings^    and    thoroughly   understood    perspectives    of   its 
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sides.  In  the  oj^site  plate  the  upper  two  suli^ects  are 
by  Turner,  foregrounds  out  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  (Source 
of  Arveron,  and  Ben  Arthur) ;  the  lower  by  Claude,  Liber 
Veritatis,  No.  5.  I  think  the  reader  cannot  but  ftA  that 
the  Uocks  in  the  upper  two  subjects  are  massy  and  pon- 
derous; in  the  lower,  wholly  without  weight  If  he  exa- 
mine their  several  treatment,  he  will  find  that  Turner  has 
perfect  imaginative  conception  of  every  recess  and  projection 


over  the  whole  surface,  and  feels  the  stone  as  he  works  ov«r 
it;  every  touch,  moreover,  being  full  of  tender  gradation. 
But  Claude,  as  he  is  obliged  to  held  to  his  outline  in  hiUs, 
so  also  clings  to  it  in  the  stones, — cannot  round  them  in 
the  least,  leaves  thdb-  light  surfaces  wholly  blank,  and  puts 
a  few  patches  of  dark  here  and  there  about  their  edges,  as 
chance  will  have  it. 

§  12.  Turner's  way  of  wedging  the  stones  oi  the  glacier 
moraine  together  in  strength  of  disorder,  in  the  upper 
subject,  and  his  indication  of  the  springing  of  the  wQA 
stems  and  leafage  out  of  the  rents  in  the  boulders  of  the 
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lower  one,  will  hardly  be  appreciated  unless  the  reader  is 
fondly  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  scenery  in  question; 
and  I  cannot  calculate  on  this  being  often  the  case,  for 
few  persons  ever  look  at  any  near  detail  closely,  and  perhaps 
least  of  all  at  the  heaps  of  debris  which  so  often  seem  to 
^icumber  and  disfigure  mountain  ground.  But  for  the 
various  reasons  just  stated  (§  7),  Turner  found  more  mate- 
rial for  his  power,  and  more  excitement  to  his  invention, 
among  the  fallen  stones  than  in  the  highest  summits  of 
mountains;  and  his  early  designs  among  their  thousand 
excellences  and  singularities,  as  opposed  to  all  that  had 
preceded  them,  count  for  not  one  of  the  least  the  elaborate 
care  given  to  the  drawing  of  torrent  beds,  shaly  slopes, 
and  other  conditions  of  stony  ground  which  all  canons  of 
art  at  the  period  pronounced  inconsistent  with  dignity  of 
composition;  a  convenient  principle,  since,  of  all  fore- 
grounds, one  of  loose  stones  is  beyond  comparison  the  most 
difficult  to  draw  with  any  approach  to  realization.  The 
Tumerian  subjects,  ^'Junction  of  the  Greta  and  Tees" 
(Yorkshire  Series,  and  illustrations  to  Scott);  "Wyeliffe, 
near  Rokeby''  (Yorkshire);  "Hardraw  Fair  (Yorkshire); 
"Ben  Arthur''  (Liber  Studiorum);  "UUeswater"  and  the 
magnificent  drawing  of  the  "  Upper  Fall  of  the  Tees  ** 
(England  Series),^  are  sufficiently  illustrative  of  what  I 
mean. 

§  18.  It  is  not,  however,  only  in  their  separate  con- 
dition, as  materials  of  foreground,  that  we  have  to  examine 
the  effect  of  stones;  they  form  a  curiously  important  ele- 
ment of  distant  landscape  in  their  aggregation  on  a  large 
scale. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
chapter*  we  wholly  left  out  of  our  account  of  mountain 


1  [For  a  fuller  refercmoe  to  the  dAris  shown  in  the  ''Junction  of  the  Greta 

Vol.  III.  p.  400 ;  at  the 
instanced  as  ''a  standard 


and  Tees/'  where  ''every  separate  block  is  a  study,"  see  Vol.  III.  p.  400;  at  the 
same  place,  pp.  486-491,  the  "  Upper  Fall  of  the  IVes  "is 


iple  of  rock-drawing."] 
>  [See  abore,  p.  346.  J 
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lines  that  group  which  was  called  '*  Lines  of  Rest**  One 
reason  for  doing  so  was  that,  as  these  lines  are  produced 
by  debris  in  a  state  of  temporary  repose,  their  beauty  or 
deformity,  or  whatever  character  they  may  possess,  is  pro* 
perly  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  stones  rather  than 
to  rocks. 

§  14.  Whenever  heaps  of  loose  stones  or  sand  are  in- 
creued  by  the  continual  fall  of  fresh  fragments  from 
above,  or  diminished  by  their  removal  from  below,  yet 
not  in  such  mass  or  with  such  mcxnentum  as  entirely  to 
disturb  those  already  accumulated,  the  materials  on  the 
surface  arrange  themselves  in  an  equable  slope,  producing 
a  straight  line  of  profile  in  the  bank  or  cone. 

The  heap  formed  by  the  sand  falling  in  an  hour-glass 
presents,  in  its  straight  sides,  the  simplest  result  of  such 
a  condition;  and  any  heap  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  spade 
wiU  show  the  slopes  here  and  there,  interrupted  only  by 
knotty  portions,  held  together  by  moisture,  or  aggluti- 
nated by  pressure, — interruptions  which  cannot  occur  to 
the  same  extent  on  a  large  scale,  unless  the  soil  is  really 
hardened  nearly  to  the  nature  of  rock.  As  long  as  it 
remains  incoherent,  every  removal  of  substance  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap,  or  addition  of  it  at  the  top,  occasions 
a  sliding  disturbance  of  the  whole  slope,  which  smooths  it 
into  rectitude  of  line;  and  there  is  hardly  any  great  moun- 
tain mass  among  the  Alps  which  does  not  show  towards 
its  foundation  perfectly  regular  descents  of  this  nature, 
often  two  or  three  miles  long  without  a  break.  Several 
of  considerable  extent  are  seen  on  the  left  of  Plate  46 
(p.  846). 

§  15.  I  call  these  lines  of  rest,  because,  though  the  bulk 
of  the  mass  may  be  continually  increasing  or  diminishing, 
the  line  of  the  profile  does  not  change,  being  fixed  at  a 
certain  angle  by  the  nature  of  the  earth.  It  is  usually 
stated  carelessly  as  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  but  it 
never  really  reaches  such  a  slope.  I  measured  carefully 
the  angles  of  a  very  large  number  of  slopes  of  mountain 
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in  various  parts  of  the  Mont  Blanc  district  The  few  ex- 
amines given  in  the  note  below  are  enough  to  exhibit  the 
general  fact  that  loose  debris  lies  at  yarioua  angles  up  to 
about  80"  or  82"* ;  debris  protected  by  grass  or  pines  may 
reach  85"*,  and  rocky  slopes  40""  or  4iVf  but  in  continuous 
lines  of  rest  I  never  found  a  steeper  angle.* 

§  16.  I  speak  of  some  rocky  slopes  as  lines  of  rest,  be- 
cause,  whenever  a  mountain  side  is  composed  of  soft  stone 
which  splits  and  decomposes  fast»  it  has  a  tendency  to 
choke  itself  up  with  the  ruins,  and  gradually  to  get  abraded 
or  ground  down  towards  the  del»is  slope;  so  that  vast 
masses  of  the  sides  of  Alpine  vallejrs  are  formed  by  ascents 
of  nearly  uniform  inclination,  partly  loose,  partly  of  jagged 
rocks,  whidi  break,  but  do  not  materially  alter  the  general 
line  of  the  ground.  In  such  cases  the  fragments  usually 
have  accumulated  without  disturbance  at  the  foot  <^  the 
slope,  and  the  pine  forests  fasten  the  soil  and  prevent  it 
from  being  carried  down  in  large  masses.    But  numerous 

*  Small  feigments  of  limestooe,  fire  or  tix  indiet  seiott,  sad  fltttUi, 

sharp,  angular  on  edges,  and  quite  loose ;  slope  near  fountain  * 

ofMaglans 511 

Somewliat  larger  stones,  nearer  Maglans ;  quite  loose    .  •  'If 

SlmOar  debris,  slightly  touched  with  T^petation     .         .        .         .  S5 

Debris  on  southern  side  of  Maglans        .        .        .         •        •         .  88^ 
Slope  of  Montague  de  la  C6te,  at  the  bottom,  as  seen  from  the 

▼illage  of  Chamooni •        .         .  40f 

Average  slope  of  Montague  de  Taconay,  seen  fh>m  Chamouni        •  Si 

Maximum  slope  of  side  of  Breven 41 

Slope  of  debris  from  ravine  of  Breven  down  to  the  village  of 

Chamouni 14 

Slopes  of  debris  set  with  pines  under  Aiguille  Verte,  seen  from 

Argenti^re S6 

General  slope  of  Tapia,  from  Argenti^re 84 

Slopes  of  La  Cdte  and  Taconay,  from  Argentidw   ....  27f 
Pr«Ale  of  Breven,  from  near  the  Chapeau  (a  point  commanding 

the  valley  of  Chamouni  in  its  truest  longitude)  .  SBl 

Average  slope  of  Montanvert,  fh>m  same  pohit      ....  89* 

Slope  of  La  C6te,  same  point S6| 

Eastern  slope  of  Pain  de  Sucre,  seen  from  Vevay    .        •  .55 

Western  „  „  „  ....  S6* 

Slope  of  foot  oi  Dent  de  Moreles,  seen  from  Vevay  .  55f 

99  99  MWl^  „  „       .  •  «  •      4Q 
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instances  occur  in  which  the  mountain  is  consumed  away 
gradually  by  its  own  torrents,  not  having  strength  enough 
to  form  clefts  or  precipices,  but  falling  on  each  side  of  the 
ravines  into  even  banks,  which  slide  down  from  above  as 
they  are  wasted  below. 

§  17.  By  all  these  various  expedients,  Nature  secures,  in 
the  midst  of  her  mountain  curvatures,  vast  series  of  per- 
fectly straight  lines  opposing  and  relieving  them ;  lines,  how- 
ever, which  artists  have  almost  universally  agreed  to  alter 
or  ignore,  partly  disliking  them  intrinsically,  on  account  of 
their  formality,  and  partly  because  the  mind  instantly 
associates  them  with  the  idea  of  mountain  decay.  Turner, 
however,  saw  that  this  very  decay  having  its  use  and  noble- 
ness, the  contours  which  were  significative  of  it  ought  no 
more  to  be  omitted  than,  in  the  portrait  of  an  aged  man, 
the  furrows  on  his  hand  or  brow ;  besides,  he  liked  the  lines 
themselves,  for  theur  contrast  with  the  mountain  wildness, 
just  as  he  liked  the  straightness  of  sunbeams  penetrating 
the  soft  waywardness  of  clouds.^  He  introduced  them  con- 
stantly into  his  noblest  compositions;  but  in  order  to 
the  fiill  understanding  of  their  employment  in  the  instance 
I  am  about  to  give,  one  or  two  more  points  yet  need  to 
be  noticed. 

§  18.  Generally  speaking,  the  curved  lines  of  convex 
fail  belong  to  mountains  of  hard  rock,  over  whose  surfaces 
the  fragments  bound  to  the  valley,  and  which  are  worn 
by  wrath  of  avalanches  and  wildness  of  torrents,  like  that 
of  the  Cascade  des  P^lerins,  described  in  the  note  above.* 
Generally  speaking,  the  straight  lines  of  rest  belong  to 
softer  mountains,  or  softer  surfaces  and  places  of  moun- 
tains, which,  exposed  to  no  violent  wearing  from  external 
force,  neverthdless  keep  slipping  and  mouldering  down  spon- 
taneously or  receiving  gradual  accession  of  material  from 
incoherent  masses  above  them. 


For  Turner's  rendering  of  ninbeami,  we  VoL  III.  pp.  3fi3-^3fi6.] 
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§  19.  It  follows,  farther,  that  where  the  gigantic  wearing 
forces  are  in  operation,  the  stones  or  fragments  of  rock 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  and  avalanches  are  likely, 
however  hard,  to  be  rounded  on  all  their  edges;  but 
where  the  straight  shaly  slopes  are  found,  the  stones 
which  glide  or  totter  down  their  surfaces  frequently  retain 
all  their  angles,  and  form  jagged  and  flaky  heaps  at  the 
bottom. 

And  farther,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  rocks  which 
are  habitually  subjected  to  these  colossal  forces  of  destruc- 
tion are  in  their  own  mass  firm  and  secure,  otherwise  they 
would  long  ago  have  given  way ;  but  that  where  the  gliding 
and  crumbling  surfaces  are  found  without  much  extemal 
violence,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  whole  firamework  of 
the  mountain  may  be  full  of  flaws;  and  a  danger  exist  of 
vast  portions  of  its  mass  giving  way,  or  slipping  down  in 
heaps,  as  the  sand  suddenly  yields  in  an  hour-glass  after 
some  moments  of  accumulation. 

§  20.  Hence,  generally,  in  the  mind  of  any  one  familiar 
with  mountains,  the  conditions  will  be  associated,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  the  curved,  convex,  and  overhanging  bank  or 
diff,  the  roaring  torrent,  and  the  rounded  boulder  of  massive 
stone;  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  straight  and  even  slope 
of  bank,  the  comparatively  quiet  and  peaceful  lapse  of 
streams,  and  the  sharp-edged  and  unworn  look  of  the  fallen 
stones,  together  with  a  sense  of  danger  greater,  though  more 
occult,  than  in  the  wilder  scenery. 

The  drawing  of  the  St.  Gothard,  which  we  have  so 
laboriously  analyzed,  was  designed,  as  before  mentioned,^ 
from  a  sketch  taken  in  the  year  1848.  But  with  it  was 
made  another  drawing.  Turner  brought  home  in  that  year 
a  series  of  sketches  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pass ; 
among  others,  one  of  the  Valley  of  Goldau,  covered  as  it 
is  by  the  ruins  of  the  Rossberg.  Knowing  his  fondness  for 
faUen  stones,  I  chose  this  Goldau  subject  as  a  companion 

^  [See  above^  p.  37  (though  Ruekin  does  not  there  mention  the  date).] 
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to  the  St  Grothard.  The  plate  opposite  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  resultant  drawing.^ 

§  21.  Some  idea  only.  It  is  a  subject  which,  like  the 
St.  Gkythard,  is  far  too  full  of  detail  to  admit  of  reduc* 
tion;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  soon  to  engrave  it  properly  of 
its  real  size.*  It  is,  besides,  more  than  usually  difficult  to 
translate  this  drawing  into  black  and  white,  because  much 
of  the  light  on  the  clouds  is  distinguished  merely  by  orange 
or  purple  colour  from  the  green  greys,  which,  though  not 
darker  than  the  warm  hues,  have  the  effect  of  shade  from 
their  coldness,  but  cannot  be  marked  as  shade  in  the  en- 
graving without  too  great  increase  of  depth.  Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  done  to  give  some  idea  of  the  elements  c£ 
Turner's  design. 

§  22.  Detailed  accounts  of  the  Rossberg  Fall  may  be 
found  in  any  ordinary  Swiss  Guide;  the  only  points  we 
have  to  notice  respecting  it  are,  that  the  mountain  was 
composed  of  an  indurated  gravel,  disposed  in  oblique  beds 
sloping  towards  the  valley.  A  portion  of  one  of  these  beds 
gave  way,  and  half  filled  the  valley  beneath,  buiying  five 
villages,  together  with  the  principal  one  of  Groldau,  and 
partially  choking  up  a  little  lake,  the  streamlets  which  sup* 
plied  it  now  forming  irregular  pools  among  the  fallen  frag- 
ments. I  call  the  rock,  and  accurately,  indurated  gravel; 
but  the  induration  is  so  complete  that  the  mass  breaks 
tknmgh  the  rolled  pebbles  chiefly  composing  it,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  trae  rock,  only  always  in  its  blocks 
rugged  and  formless  when  compared  with  the  crystalline 
formations.  Turner  has  chosen  his  position  on  some  of  the 
higher  heaps  of  ruin,  looking  down  towards  the  Lake  of 
Zug,  which  is  seen  under  the  sunset,  the  spire  of  the  tower 
of  Arth  on  its  shore  just  relieved  against  the  light  of  the 
waves. 

The  Rossberg  itself^  never  steep,  and  still  more  reduced 


\  ^For^  thii  drawings  see  Raskin's  Nate$  an  hU  Drayring9  hy  Turner^  No.   65 
luskin's  intentioiis  in  this  matter,  see  also  Vol  V.  p.  9  and  n.] 


(Vol.  XIII.).] 
»  [For  Rui 
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in  terror  by  the  fall  of  a  portion  of  it,  was  not  available  to 
him  as  a  form  explanatory  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  even 
the  slopes  of  the  Rigi  on  the  left  are  not,  in  reality,  as 
uninterrupted  in  their  slope  as  he  has  drawn  them;  but 
he  felt  the  connection  of  this  structure  with  the  min 
amidst  which  he  stood,  and  Inrought  the  long  lines  of 
danger  dear  against  the  sunset,  and  as  straight  as  its  own 
retiring  rays. 

§  28.  If  the  reader  will  now  glance  back  to  the  St* 
Grothard  subject,  as  illustrated  in  the  two  Plates  21  and  ST, 
and  compare  it  with  this  of  Goldau,  keeping  in  mind  the 
general  conclusions  about  the  two  great  classes  of  mountain 
scenery  which  I  have  just  stated,  he  will,  I  hope,  at  least 
cease  to  charge  me  with  enthusiasm  in  anything  that  I  have 
said  of  Turner's  imagination,  as  always  instinctively  pos- 
sessive of  those  trutiis  which  lie  deepest,  and  are  most 
essentially  linked  together,  in  the  expression  of  a  sc»ie. 
I  have  only  taken  two  drawings  (though  these  of  his  best 
period)  for  the  illustration  of  aU  the  structures  of  the  Alps 
which,  in  the  course  of  half  a  volume,  it  has  been  possiUe 
for  me  to  explain;  and  all  my  half-volume  is  abstracted  in 
these  two  drawings,  and  that  in  the  most  consistent  and 
complete  way,  as  if  they  had  been  made  on  purpose  to 
contain  a  perfect  summary  of  Alpine  truth. 

§  24.  There  are  one  or  two  points  connected  with  them 
of  yet  more  touching  interest  They  are  the  last  drawings 
whidi  Turner  ever  made  with  unabated  power.  The  one 
of  the  St.  Grothard,  speaking  with  strict  accuracy,  is  the  last 
drawing ;  for  that  of  Goldau,  though  majestic  to  the  utmost 
in  conception,  is  less  careftilly  finished,  and  shows,  in  the 
execution  of  parts  of  the  sky,  signs  of  impatience,  caused 
by  the  first  feeling  of  decline  of  strength.  Therefore  I  call 
the  St.  Gothard  (VoL  III.  Ch.  xv.  §  ^y  the  last  mountain 
drawing  he  ever  executed  with  perfect  power.  But  the 
Goldau  is  still  a  noble  companion  to  it, — ^more  solemn  in 

>  [In  this  edition,  VoL  V.  p.  286.] 
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thought,  more  suUime  in  colour,  and,  in  certain  points  of 
poetical  treatment,  especially  characteristic  of  the  master's 
mind  in  earlier  days.  He  was  very  definitely  in  the  habit 
of  indicating  the  association  of  any  subject  with  circum* 
stances  of  death,  especially  the  death  of  multitudes,  by 
placing  it  under  one  of  his  most  deeply  crimsoned  sunset 
skies.^  The  colour  of  blood  is  thus  plainly  taken,  for  the 
leading  tone  in  the  storm-clouds  above  the  "Slave-ship.** 
It  occurs  with  similar  distinctness  in  the  much  earlier 
picture  of  Ulysses  and  Polypheme,  in  that  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,  and,  subdued  by  softer  hues,  in  the  Old 
TSTn&aire}  The  sky  of  this  Goldau  is,  in  its  scarlet  and 
crimson,  the  deepest  in  tone  of  all  that  I  know  in  Turner's 
drawings.  Another  feeling,  traceable  in  several  of  his 
former  works,  is  an  acute  sense  of  the  contrast  between 
the  careless  interests  and  idle  pleasures  of  daily  life,  and 
the  state  of  those  whose  time  for  labour,  or  knowledge, 
or  delight,  is  passed  for  ever.  There  is  evidence  of  this 
feeling  in  the  introduction  of  the  boys  at  play  in  the 
churchyard  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  the  boy  climbing  for 
his  kite  among  the  thickets  above  the  little  mountain 
churchyard  of  Brignal-banks ;  *  it  is  in  the  same  tone  of 
thought  that  he  has  placed  here  the  two  figures  fishing, 
leaning  against  these  shattered  fianks  of  rock, — ^the  sepul- 
chral stones  of  the  great  mountain  Field  of  Death. 

§  25.  Another  character  of  these  two  drawings,  which 
gives  them  especial  interest  as  connected  with  our  inquiries 
into   mediaeval   landscape,  is,   that   they   are   precisely   and 

'  [Ruskin  quotes  this  passage  in  The  Storm-Chud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(Note  5),  88  illustrative  of  Bfron's  description  (in  Sardanapahu)  of  the  setting  sun, 
red  ''like  the  blood  he  predicts" ;  and  with  regard  to  Tamer's  crimson  skies,  com* 
pare,  in  Vol.  XIIL,  Notes  on  the  Turner  QaUery  (No.  508).] 

^  [For  the  ''SlaTe-shlp"  (Royal  Academy,  1840),  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  It.,  571-572,  and 
Plate  12 ;  "Ulysses"  (National  Gallery,  No.  508)  was  exhibited  lu  1829 ;  "Napoleon 
in  St.  Helena"  (called  "The  Exile  and  the  Rock  Limpet"),  No.  529  in  the  National 
Gallery  (though  withdrawn  from  exhibition),  was  at  the  Academy  in  1842;  the 
T6mira%re  (National  Gallery,  No.  524)  was  at  the  Academy  in  1839.] 

*  [For  this  incident  in  the  "Kirkby  Lonsdale/'  see  above,  p.  26.  The  "boy 
climbing  for  his  kite"  is  in  the  drawing  of  "Brignall  Church"  {Richmondehire),  for 
which  see  Pre'RaphaeliHem,  §  36  (Vol.  XII.  p.  371).] 
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accurately  illustrative  of  the  two  principal  ideas  of  Dante 
about  the  Alps.  I  have  already  explained  the  rise  of  the 
first  drawing  out  of  Turner's  early  study  of  the  ''Male 
Bolge*'  of  the  Spliigen  and  St  Gothard/  The  Goldau, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  have  been  drawn  in  purposeful 
illustration  of  the  lines  before  referred  to  (VoL  III.  Ch.  xv. 
§  18)*  as  descriptive  of  a  ''loco  Alpestro.^  I  give  now 
Dante's  own  words: 

**  Qual'  h  quelU  ruina,  che  nel  fianco 
Di  qui  da  Trento  I'Adice  percosse^ 

O  per  tremuoto,  o  per  sostegni  manco, 

Che  da  cima  del  monte,  onde  si  mosse, 
Al  piano  ^  ^  la  roccia  discoscesa 

Che  alcuna  via  darebbe  a  chi  su  fosse ; 

Cotal  di  quel  burrato  era  la  scessa." 

"  As  is  that  landslip,  ere  you  come  to  Trent, 

That  smote  the  flank  of  Adige,  through  some  stay 

Sinking  beneath  it,  or  by  earthquake  rent ; 

Far  from  the  summit,  where  of  old  it  lay, 
Plainwards  the  broken  rock  unto  the  feet 

Of  one  above  it  might  afford  some  way ; 

Such  path  adown  £is  precipice  we  meet."  * 

— Cavlby. 

§  26.  Finally,  there  are  two  lessons  to  be  gathered  from 
the  opposite  conditions  of  mountain  decay,  represented  in 
these  designs,  of  perhaps  a  wider  range  of  meaning  than 
any  which  were  suggested  even  by  the  states  of  mountain 
strength.  In  the  first,  we  find  the  unyielding  rock,  under- 
going no  sudden  danger,  and  capable  of  no  total  fall,  yet, 
in  its  hardness  of  heart,  worn  away  by  perpetual  trampling 
of  torrent  waves,  and  stress  of  wandering  storm.  Its  frag- 
ments, fruitless  and  restless,  are  tossed  into  ever-changing 
heaps;  no  labour  of  man  can  subdue  them  to  his  service, 
nor  can  his  utmost  patience  secure  any  dwelling-place 
among  them.  In  this  they  are  the  type  of  all  that  humanity 
which,  suffering   under  no   sudden   punishment  or  sorrow, 


^[Se 
«  [In 


See  Vol.  v.  p.  20^1 

In  this  edition,  VoL  V.  p.  303.] 

Inferno,  zii.  4-10.] 
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remains  ''stony  ground,"^  afflicted,  indeed,  continually  by 
minor  and  vexing  cares,  but  only  broken  by  them  into 
fruitless  ruin  of  fatigued  life.  Of  this  ground  not  ''corn- 
giving," — ^this  "rough  valley,  neither  eared  nor  sown,"*  of 
the  common  world,  it  is  said,  to  those  who  have  set  up 
their  idols  in  the  wreck  of  it — 

"Among  the  smooth  stones  of  the  stream  is  thy  por- 
tion; they,  they  are  thy  lot."t 

But,  as  we  pass  beneath  the  hills  which  have  been 
shaken  by  earthquake  and  torn  by  convulsion,  we  find  that 
periods  of  perfect  repose  succeed  those  of  destruction.  The 
pools  of  calm  water  lie  clear  beneath  their  fallen  rocks, 
the  water-lilies  gleam,  and  the  reeds  whisper  among  their 
shadows;  the  village  rises  again  over  the  forgotten  graves, 
and  its  church-tower,  white  through  the  storm  twilight, 
proclaims  a  renewed  appeal  to  His  protection  in  whose  hand 
"are  all  the  comers  of  the  earth,  and  the  strength  of  the 
hills  is  His  also.'*  There  is  no  loveliness  of  Alpine  valley 
that  does  not  teach  the  same  lesson.  It  is  just  where  "the 
mountain  falling  cometh  to  nought,  and  the  rock  is  re- 
moved out  of  his  place,**  that,  in  process  of  years,  the  fairest 
meadows  bloom  between  the  fragments,  the  clearest  rivulets 
murmur  from  their  crevices  among  the  flowers,  and  the 
clustered  cottages,  each  sheltered  beneath  some  strength  of 
mossy  stone,  now  to  be  removed  no  more,  and  with  their 
pastured  flocks  around  them,  safe  from  the  eagle's  stoop  and 
the  wolfs  ravin,  have  written  upon  their  fronts,  in  simple 
words,  the  mountaineer's  faith  in  the  ancient  promise — 

"Neither  shalt  thou  be  afraid  of  destruction  when  it 
cometh ; 

"For  thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the  Stones  of  the 

*  Deut  zzi.  4.    So  Amos,  vi.  12 :  ''Shall  hones  run  upon  the  rock  ?  will 
one  plow  there  with  oxen  ?  " 
t  Isa,  Ivii  5,  6. 

»  [Mark  iv.  5.] 
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Field;   and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace  with 
thee."^ 


^  [The  references  here  are  Psalms  xcv.  4 ;  Job  xiv.  18 ;  and  Job  v.  21-2a  These 
mssages  and  the  sentiment  of  rock  scenery  here  described  occurred  to  Ruskin  at 
/enioe  in  1852.    He  writes  in  his  diarjr  there : — 

''In  pessinff  by  the  fallen  rocks  in  the  fields  of  Sallenches  I  never  thoiurht 
of  the  yerse  of  Job :  'Thou  sbalt  be  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the  field' 
(▼.  23),  neither  did  I  ever  undexsUnd  till  to-dav  (Feb.  1)  the  full  fmve  of 
Isaiah  Mi.  6.  In  kst  vol.  of  Modem  Painien,  describe  the  opening  of  the 
scene  from  Gorge  of  Faido— the  power  of  the  stieam  and  its  rock  walls 
— ^then  the  desobtion  and  impotence  of  the  loose,  smooth  stones  below^  and 
tottering  mountain  Hanks.  Then  quote  this  verse,  showing  how  the  smooth 
•tones  ctt  the  sti^aam  were  chosen  as  tyinoal  objects  of  idol  worship  in  genual 
— in  their  smoothness,  powerlessness,  incoherence,  and  fruitlessness  and 
agitation."] 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  MOUNTAIN  GLOOM 

§  1.  We  have  now  cursorily  glanced  over  those  conditions 
of  mountain  structure  which  appear  constant  in  duration, 
and  universal  in  extent;  and  we  have  found  them,  invari- 
ably, calculated  for  the  delight,  the  advantage,  or  the  teach- 
ing of  men;  prepared,  it  seems,  so  as  to  contain,  alike  in 
fortitude  or  feebleness,  in  kindliness  or  in  terror,  some  bene- 
ficence of  gift,  or  {MTofoundness  of  counsel.  We  have  found 
that  where  at  first  all  seemed  disturbed  and  accidental,  the 
most  tender  laws  were  appointed  to  produce  forms  of  per- 
petual beauty;  and  that  where  to  the  careless  or  cold  ob- 
server all  seemed  severe  or  piurposeless,  the  well-being  of 
man  has  been  chiefly  consulted,  and  his  rightly  directed 
powers,  and  sincerely  awakened  intelligence,  may  find  wealth 
in  every  falling  rock,  and  wisdom  in  every  talking  wave. 

It  remains  for  us  to  consider  what  actual  effect  upon  the 
human  race  has  been  produced  by  the  generosity,  or  the 
instruction  of  the  hills;  how  far,  in  past  ages,  they  have 
been  thanked,  or  listened  to;  how  far,  in  coming  ages,  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  accept  them  for  tutors,  or  seek  them 
for  friends. 

§  2.  What  they  have  already  taught  us  may,  one  would 
think,  be  best  discerned  in  the  midst  of  them, — in  some 
place  where  they  have  had  their  own  way  with  the  hiunan 
soul;  where  no  veil  has  been  drawn  between  it  and  them, 
no  contradicting  voice  has  confused  their  ministries  of  sound, 
or  broken  their  pathos  of  silence:  where  war  has  never 
streaked  their  streams  with  bloody  foam,  nor  ambition  sought 
for  other  throne  than  their  doud-courtiered  pinnacles,  nor 

VI.  885  2  B 
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avarice  for  other  treasure  than,  year  by  year,  is  given  to 
their  unlaborious  rocks,  in  budded  jewels  and  mossy  gold. 

§  8.  I  do  not  know  any  district  possessing  a  more  pure 
or  uninterrupted  fidness  of  moimtain  character  (and  that  of 
the  highest  order),  or  which  appears  to  have  been  less 
disturbed  by  foreign  agencies,  than  that  which  borders  the 
course  of  the  Trient  between  Valorcine  and  Martigny.  The 
paths  which  lead  to  it  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
rising  at  first  in  steep  circles  among  the  walnut  trees,  like 
winding  stairs  among  the  pillars  of  a  Grothic  tower,  retire 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  hiUs  into  a  valley  almost  unknown, 
but  thickly  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  patient  popu- 
lation. Along  the  ridges  of  the  rocks,  smoothed  by  old 
glaciers  into  long,  dark,  billowy  swellings,  like  the  backs 
of  plunging  dolphins,  the  peasant  watches  the  slow  colouring 
of  the  tufts  of  moss  and  roots  of  herb  which,  little  by 
little,  gather  a  feeble  soil  over  the  iron  substance;  then, 
supporting  the  narrow  strip  of  clinging  ground  with  a  few 
stones,  he  subdues  it  to  the  spade;  and  in  a  year  or  two 
a  little  crest  of  com  is  seen  waving  upon  the  rocky  casque. 
The  irregular  meadows  run  in  and  out  like  inlets  of  lake 
among  these  harvested  rocks,  sweet  with  perpetual  stream- 
lets, that  seem  always  to  have  chosen  the  steepest  places 
to  come  down,  for  the  sake  of  the  leaps,  scattering  their 
handfiils  of  crystal  this  way  and  that,  as  the  wind  takes 
them,  with  all  the  grace,  but  with  none  of  the  formalism 
of  fountains ;  dividing  into  fanciful  change  of  dash  and 
spring,  yet  with  the  seal  of  their  granite  channels  up6n 
them,  as  the  lightest  play  of  human  speech  may  bear  the 
seal  of  past  toil ;  and  closing  back  out  of  their  spray  to 
lave  the  rigid  angles,  and  brighten  with  silver  fringes  and 
glassy  films  each  lower  and  lower  step  of  sable  stone ;  until 
at  last,  gathered  altogether  again, — except,  perhaps,  some 
chance  drops  caught  on  the  apple-blossom,  where  it  has 
budded  a  little  nearer  the  cascade  than  it  did  last  spring, — 
they  find  their  way  down  to  the  turf,  and  lose  themsdves 
in  that  silently;  with  quiet  depth  of  clear  water  furrowing 
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among  the  grass  blades,  and  looking  only  like  their  shadow, 
but  presently  emerging  again  in  Uttle  startled  gushes  and 
laughing  hurries,  as  if  they  had  remembered  suddenly  that 
the  day  was  too  short  for  them  to  get  down  the  hill. 

Green  field,  and  glowing  rock,  and  glancing  streamlet, 
all  slope  together  in  the  sunshine  towards  the  brows  of 
ravines,  where  the  pines  take  up  their  own  dominion  of 
saddened  shade;  and  with  everlasting  roar  in  the  twilight, 
the  stronger  torrents  thunder  down,  pale  from  the  glaciers, 
filling  all  their  chasms  with  enchanted  cold,  beating  them- 
selves to  pieces  against  the  great  rocks  that  they  have 
themselves  cast  down,  and  forcing  fierce  way  beneath  theit 
ghastly  poise. 

The  mountain  paths  stoop  to  these  glens  in  forky  zig- 
zags, leading  to  some  grey  and  narrow  arch,  all  fiinged 
under  its  shuddering  curve  with  the  ferns  that  fear  the 
light ;  a  cross  of  rough-hewn  pine,  iron-bound  to  its  parapet, 
standing  dark  against  the  lurid  fiiry  of  the  foam.  Far  up 
the  glen,  as  we  pause  beside  the  cross,  the  sky  is  seen 
through  the  openings  in  the  pines,  thin  with  excess  of 
light;  and,  in  its  clear,  consuming  flame  of  white  space, 
the  summits  of  the  rocky  mountains  are  gathered  into 
solemn  crowns  and  circlets,  all  flushed  in  that  strange, 
faint  silence  of  possession  by  the  sunshine  which  has  in  it 
so  deep  a  melancholy ;  full  of  power,  yet  as  frail  as  shadows ; 
lifeless,  like  the  walls  of  a  sepulchre,  yet  beautiful  in  tender 
fall  of  crimson  folds,  like  the  veil  of  some  sea  spirit,  that 
lives  and  dies  as  the  foam  flashes;  fixed  on  a  perpetual 
throne,  stem  against  all  strength,  lifted  above  all  sorrow, 
and  yet  effaced  and  melted  utterly  into  the  air  by  that 
last  sunbeam  that  has  crossed  to  them  fi:om  between  the 
two  golden  clouds.^ 

1  [The  careful  revision  aven  by  the  author  to  this  chapter,  as  above  mentioned 
(Introduction,  p.  zz.),  maf  be  illustrated  from  this  passage,  which  in  the  MS.  reads 
thus: — 

"  .  ,  .  possession  of  the  sunshine  which  seems  as  if  looking  like  the 
eternal  peace  of  a  deserted  heaven  that  all  its  angels  had  left  to  hapless 
light  so  far  away — so  full  of  power — so  wild  in  form — so  dim  with  drowning 
floods  of  purple  rays — changeless  like  the  walls  of  a  sepulchre ;  beautiful 
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.  §  4.  High  above  all  sorrow:  yes;  but  not  unwitness- 
ing  to  it.  The  traveller  on  his  happy  journey,  as  his  foot 
springs  from  the  deep  turf  and  strikes  the  pebbles  gaily 
over  the  edge  of  the  mountain  road,  sees  with  a  glance  of 
delight  the  clusters  of  nutbrown  cottages  that  nestle  among 
those  sloping  orchards*  and  glow  beneath  the  boughs  of 
the  pines.  Here  it  may  well  seem  to  him,  if  there  be  some* 
times  hardship,  there  must  be  at  least  innocence  and  peace, 
and  fellowship  of  the  human  soul  with  nature.  It  is  not  so. 
The  wild  goats  that  leap  along  those  rocks  have  as  much 
passion  of  joy  in  all  that  fSair  work  of  God  as  the  men  that 
toil  among  them.  Perhaps  more.  Enter  the  street  of  one 
of  those  villages,  and  you  will  find  it  foul  with  that  gloomy 
foulness  that  is  suffered  only  by  torpor,  or  by  anguish  of 
soul.  Here,  it  is  torpor — ^not  absolute  suffering — not  starva- 
tion or  disease,  but  darkness  of  calm  enduring ;  the  spring 
known  only  as  the  time  of  the  scythe,  and  the  autumn  as 
the  time  of  the  sickle,  and  the  sun  only  as  a  warmth,  the 
wind  as  a  chill,  and  the  mountains  as  a  danger.  They  do 
not  understand  so  much  as  the  name  of  beauty,  or  of 
knowledge.  They  understand  dimly  that  of  virtue.  Love, 
patience,  hospitality,  faith, — ^these  things  they  know.  To 
glean  their  meadows  side  by  side,  so  happier;  to  bear  the 
burden  up  the  breathless  mountain  flank,  unmurmuringly ; 
to  bid  the  stranger  drink  from  their  vessel  of  milk ;  to  see 
at  the  foot  of  their  low  deathbeds  a  pale  figure  upon  a 
cross,  dying,  also  patiently ; — ^in  this  they  are  different  fi^m 
the  cattle  and  from  the  stones,  but  in  all  this  unrewarded 
as  fSsu*  as  concerns  the  present  life.  For  them,  there  is 
neither  hope  nor  passion  of  spirit ;  for  them  neither  advance 
nor  exultation.  Black  bread,  rude  roof,  dark  night,  laborious 
day,  weary  arm  at  sunset;  and  life  ebbs  away.  No  books, 
no  thoughts,  no  attainments,  no  rest;  except  only  some- 
times a  little  sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  church  wall,  as 

in  crimson  folds  like  tbe  veil  of  some  sea-spirit,  that  lives  and  dies  as  the 
foam  flashes ;  fixed  on  a  perpetnai  tiirone — stern  against  all  strength,  lifted 
above  all  sorrow,  and  yet  emced  and  melted  utterly  into  air  by  that  last 
sunbeam  that  has  crossed  to  them  froin  between  two  golden  clouds."] 
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the  bell  tolls  thin  and  £Eur  in  the  mountain  air ;  a  pattering 
of  a  few  prayers,  not  understood,  by  the  altar  rails  of  the 
dimly  gilded  chapel,  and  so  back  to  the  sombre  home,  with 
the  doud  upon  them  still  unbroken — ^that  doud  of  rocky 
gloom,  bom  out  of  the  wild  torrents  and  ruinous  stones,  ^ 
and  unlightened,  even  in  their  religion,  except  by  the 
vague  promise  of  some  better  thing  unknown,  mingled 
with  threatening,  and  obscured  by  an  unspeakable  horror, — 
a  smoke,  as  it  were,  of  martjrrdom,  coiling  up  with  the 
incense,  and,  amidst  the  images  of  tortured  bodies  and 
lamenting  spirits  in  hurtling  flames,  the  very  cross,  for 
them,  dashed  more  deeply  than  for  others,  with  gouts  of 
blood.^ 

§  5.  Do  not  let  this  be  thought  a  darkened  picture 
of  the  life  of  these  mountaineers.  It  is  literal  fact.  No  - 
contrast  can  be  more  painful  than  that  between  the  dwelling 
of  any  well-conducted  English  cottager,  and  that  of  the 
equally  honest  Savoyard.  The  one,  set  in  the  midst  of 
its  dull  flat  fields  and  uninteresting  hedgerows,  shows  in 
itself  the  love  of  brightness  and  beauty ;  its  daisy-studded 
garden-beds,  its  smoothly  swept  brick  path  to  the  thresh- 
(dd,  its  fi^shly  sanded  floor  and  orderly  shelves  of  house- 
hold furniture,  all  testify  to  energy  of  heart,  and  happiness 
in  the  simple  course  and  simple  possessions  of  daily  life. 
The  other  cottage,  in  the  midst  of  an  inconceivable,  inex- 
pressible beauty,  set  on  some  sloping  bank  of  golden 
sward,  with  clear  fountains  flowing  beside  it,  and  wild 
flowers,  and  noble  trees,  and  goodly  rocks  gathered  round 
into  a  perfection  as  of  Paradise,  is  itself  a  dark  and  plague- 
like stain  in  the  midst  of  the  gentle  landscape.  Within  a 
certain  distance  of  its  threshold  the  ground  is  foul  and 
cattle-trampled;  its  timbers  are  black  with  smoke,  its 
garden  choked  with  weeds  and  nameless  refuse,  its  chambers 
empty  and  joyless,  the  light  and  wind  gleaming  and  filter-  ^ 
ing  through  the  crannies  of  their  stones.     All  testifies  that 

*  [For  some  remarks  on  §  4,  and  a  comparison  of  the  text  with  the  manuscript, 
see  ahoTe,  Introdacticm,  p.  zzit.  j 
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to  its  inhabitant  the  world  is  labour  and  vanity;  that  for 
him  neither  flowers  bloom,  nor  birds  sing,  nor  fountains 
glisten;  and  that  his  soul  hardly  differs  from  the  grey 
cloud  that  coils  and  dies  upon  his  hills,  except  in  having 
no  fold  of  it  touched  by  the  sunbeams. 

§  6.  Is  it  not  strange  to  reflect,  that  hardly  an  evening 
passes  in  London  or  Paris,  but  one  of  those  cottages  is 
painted  for  the  better  amusement  of  the  fair  and  idle,  and 
shaded  with  pasteboard  pines  by  the  scene-shifter ;  and  that 
good  and  kind  people,  poetically-minded,  delight  themselves 
in  imagining  the  happy  life  led  by  peasants  who  dwell  by 
Alpine  fountains,  and  kneel  to  crosses  upon  peaks  of  rock? 
— tiiat  nightly  we  give  our  gold,  to  fashion  forth  simulacra 
of  peasants,  in  gay  ribands  and  white  bodices,  singing  sweet 
songs,   and   bowing  gracefully   to  the  picturesque   crosses: 
and  all  the  while  the  veritable  peasants  are  kneeling,  song- 
lessly,   to   veritable    crosses,   in    another   temper  than    the 
kind  and  fair  audiences  deem  of,  and  assuredly  with  another 
kind  of  answer  than  is  got  out  of  the  opera  catastrophe; 
an  answer  having  reference,  it  may  be  in  dim  futurity,  to 
those  very  audiences  themselves?    If  all  the  gold  that  has 
gone  to  paint  the  simulacra  of  the  cottages,  and  to  put 
new  songs  in  the  mouths  of  the  simulacra  of  the  peasants, 
had  gone  to   brighten  the   existent  cottages,  and   to   put 
new  songs  in  the  mouths  of  the  existent  peasants,  it  might 
in  the  end,  perhaps,  have  turned  out  better  so,  not  only 
for  the  peasant,  but  for  even  the  audience.    For  that  form 
of  the  False   Ideal  has  also  its  correspondent  True  Ideal, 
^-consisting  not  in  the  naked  beauty  of  statues,  nor  in  the 
gauze  flowers  and  crackling  tinsel  of  theatres,  but  in  the 
clothed  and  fed  beauty  of  living  men,  and  in  the  lights 
and  laughs  of  happy  homes.    Night  after  night,  the  desire 
of  such  an   ideal  springs   up  in  eveiy  idle   human  heart; 
and  night  after  night,  as  far  as  idleness  can,  we  work  out 
this    desire    in    costly  lies.     We   paint    the    faded   actress, 
build  the  lath  landscape,  feed  our  benevolence  with  fallacies 
of  felicity,   and   satisfy   our   righteousness   with   poetry  of 
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justice.  The  time  will  come  when,  as  the  heavy-folded 
curtain  falls  upon  our  own  stage  of  life,  we  shall  begin  to 
comprehend  that  the  justice  we  loved  was  intended  to  have 
been  done  in  fact,  and  not  in  poetry,  and  the  felicity  we 
S3rmpathized  in,  to  have  been  bestowed  and  not  feigned.^ 
We  talk  much  of  money's  worth,  yet  perhaps  may  one  day 
be  surprised  to  find  that  what  the  wise  and  charitable 
European  public  gave  to  one  night's  rehearsal  of  hypocrisy, 
— ^to  one  hour's  pleasant  warbling  of  Linda  or  Lucia, — 
would  have  filled  a  whole  Alpine  valley  with  happiness, 
and  poured  the  waves  of  harvest  over  the  famine  of  many 
a  Lammermoor  * 

'^^  As  I  was  correcting  this  sheet  for  press,  the  morning  paper  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  burning  of  Covent  Garden  theatre'  Aimished 
the  following  financial  statements,  bearing  somewhat  on  the  matter  in 
hand;  namely, 

£ 
That  the  interior  fittings  of  the  theatre,  in  1846,  cost     .     40,000 
That  it  was  opened  on  the  6th  April,  1847;  and  that )  _  ..^ 

in  1848  the  loss  upon  it  was j^^ov 

in  1849  „  „ 25,455 


100,211 


£ 
And  that  in  one  year  the  vocal  department  cost    88,849 
the  ballet         „  „         8,105 

the  orchestra   „  „        10,048 


51,502 


Mr.  Albano '  afterwards  corrected  this  statement,  substituting  27,000  for 
40,000;  and  perhaps  the  other  sums  may  also  have  been  exaggerated,  but 
I  leave  the  reader  to  consider  what  an  annual  expenditure  of  from  SO,OOOL 
to  50,000/.  might  effect  in  practical  idealism  in  general,  whether  in  Swiss 
valleys  or  elsewhere.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  regard  all  theatrical 
entertainment  as  wrong  or  harmful.^    I  only  regret  seeing  our  theatres  so 

1  [With  this  passage  compare  Stonet  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.  App.  zzv.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  473).] 

'  jThe  theatre  was  burnt  down  on  the  morning  of  Marcn  5, 1856.  The  puticulars 
here  cited  were  given  in  the  TtmeM  on  the  followmg  day.] 

'  [Mr.  B.  Albano,  civil  engineer,  who  had  reconstructed  the  theatre  in  184^1847. 
His  letter  correcting  the  figures  about  the  cost  appeared  in  the  Tmn  of  March  12, 1858.] 

*  [For  Ruskin's  interest  in  the  theatre,  see  Pr4Bterita^  i.  §  202 ;  Arrw)9  qfthe  Chaee, 
1880,  ii.  270 ;  and  jPor«  Cfiavigera,  Letters  34  and  39.] 
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§  7.  "Nay,"  perhaps  the  reader  answers,  "it  is  vain  to 
hope  that  this  could  ever  be.  The  perfect  beauty  of  the 
ideal  must  always  be  fictitious.  It  is  rational  to  amuse 
ourselves  with  the  fair  imagination ;  but  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  endeavour  to  put  it  into  practice,  in  the  face  of  the 
ordinances  of  Nature.  Real  shepherdesses  must  always  be 
rude,  and  real  peasants  miserable;  suffer  us  to  turn  away 

conducted  as  to  involve  an  expense  which  is  worse  than  useless^  in  lead- 
ing our  audiences  to  look  for  mere  stage   effect,  instead  of  good  acting, 
g<x»d  singing,  or  good  sense.     If  we  really  loved  music,  or  the  drama,  we 
should  be  content  to  hear  well-managed  voices,  and  see  finished   acting, 
without   paying    five   or    six    thousand   pounds  to   dress  the    songsters  or 
decorate  the   stage.     Simple  and   consistent  dresses,  and  quiet   landscape 
exquisitely  painted,  would   have  fistr  more  effect  on  the  feelings   of  any 
sensible  audience  than  the  tinsel  and  extravagance  of  our  common  scenery ; 
and  our  actors  and  actresses  must  have  little  respect  for  their  own  powers^ 
if  they  think  that  dignity  of  gesture  is  dependent  on  the  flash  of  jewellery, 
or  the  pathos  of  accents  connected  with  the  costliness  of  silk.     Perfect 
execution  of  music  by  a  limited  orchestra  is  far  more  delightful,  and  far  less 
fatiguing,  than  the  irregular   roar  and  hum   of  multitudinous  mediocrity; 
and  finished  instrumentation  by  an  adequate  number  of  performers,  exquisite 
acting,  and  sweetest  singing,  might  be  secured  for  the   public  at  a  fourth 
part  of  the  cost  now  spent   on  operatic  absurdities.     There  is  no  occasion 
whatever  for  decoration  of  the  house ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the   extreme 
of  vulgarity.     No   person  of  good  taste  ever  goes  to  a  theatre  to  look  at 
the  fronts  of  the  boxes.     Comfortable  and  roomy  seats,  perfect  cleanliness, 
decent  and  fitting  curtains  and  other  furniture,  of  good  stuff,  but   neither 
costly  nor  tawdry,  and  convenient,  but  not  dazzling,  light,  are  the  proper 
requirements  in  the  furnishing  of  an  opera-house.     As  for  the  persons  who 
go   there  to  look  at   each   other — ^to  show  their   dresses — ^to  yawn   away 
waste  hours — to  obtain  a  maximum   of  momentary  excitement — or  to  say 
they  were   there,  at   next  day's  three  o'clock  breakfast   (and  it   is   only 
for  such  persons  that  glare,  cost,  and  noise  are  necessary),  I  commend  to 
their  consideration,  or  at  least  to  such  consideration  as  is  possible  to  their 
capacities,    the  suggestions  in   the  text.     But  to   the   true   lovers  of  the 
drama  I  would  submit,  as  another  subject  of  inquiry,  whether   they  ought 
not   to   separate   themselves  from   the   mob,   and   provide,   for   their  own 
modest  quiet,  and  guiltless  entertainment,  the  truth  of  heartfelt  impersona- 
tion, and  the  melody  of  the  unforced  and  delicate  voice,   without   extrava- 
gance   of   adjunct,    unhealthy  lateness  of  hours,    or   appeal  to    degraded 
passions.     Such  entertainment  might  be  obtained  at  infinitely  smaller  cost, 
and  yet  at  a  price  which  would  secure  honourable  and  permanent  remunera- 
tion to   every  performer;  and  I  am  mistaken  in  my  notion   of  the  best 
actors,  if  thev  would  not  rather  play  at  a   house  where  people   went  to 
bear  and  to  feel,  than  weaiy  themselves,  even  for  four  times  the  pay,  be* 
fore  an  audience  insulting  in  its  listlessness  and  ignorant  in  its  applause. 
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our  gentle  eyes  from  their  coarseness  and  their  pain,  and 
to  seek  comfort  in  cultivated  voices  and  purchased  smiles. 
We  cannot  hew  down  the  rocks  nor  turn  the  sands  of  the 
torrent  into  gold/' 

§  8.  This  is  no  answer.  Be  assured  of  the  great  truth 
— ^that  what  is  impossible  in  reality,  is  ridiculous  in  fancy. 
If  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  peasants  should  be 
gentle  and  happy,  then  the  imagination  of  such  peasantry 
is  ridiculous,  and  to  delight  in  such  imagination,  wrong; 
as  delight  in  any  kind  of  falsehood  is  always.  But  if  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  be  possible  that  among  the  wild- 
ness  of  hills  the  human  heart  should  be  refined,  and  if  the 
comfort  of  dress,  and  the  gentleness  of  language,  and  the 
joy  of  progress  in  knowledge,  and  of  variety  in  thought,  are 
possible  to  the  mountaineer  in  his  true  existence,  let  us 
strive  to  write  this  true  poetry  upon  the  rocks  before  we 
indulge  it  in  our  visions,  and  try  whether,  among  all  the 
fine  arts,  one  of  the  finest  be  not  that  of  painting  cheeks 
with  health  rather  than  rouge.^ 

§  9.  **But  is  such  refinement  possible?  Do  not  the 
conditions  of  the  mountain  peasant's  life,  in  the  plurality 
of  instances,  necessarily  forbid  it?" 

As  bearing  sternly  on  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  one  peculiarity  of  feeling  which  manifests  itself 
among  the  European  nations,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed, 
irregularly,  —  appearing  sometimes  to  be  the  characteristic 
of  a  particular  time,  sometimes  of  a  particular  race,  some- 
times of  a  particular  locality,  and  to  involve  at  once  much 
that  is  to  be  blamed  and  much  that  is  praiseworthy.  I 
mean  the  capability  of  enduring,  or  even  delighting  in,  the 
contemplation  of  objects  of  terror  —  a  sentiment  which 
especially  influences  the  temper  of  some  groups  of  moun- 
taineers, and  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  causes, 

^  [A  constant  thought  with  Raskin  from  this  time  forward.  See,  for  instance, 
Leeturu  <m  ArckUectwe  and  JPdinting,  §  137  (Vol.  XII.  p.  100),  '^  it  is  not  so  much 
in  butfing  pictures,  as  in  being  pictures,  that  yeu  can  encourage  a  nohle  school/'  and 
Leeiure9  on  Art,  §  116,  where  it  is  said  that  there  has  never  been  fine  art  ^'  where 
the  lips  of  youth,  instead  of  being  fall  with  blood,  were  pinched  with  frmine."] 
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before  we  can  form  any  conjecture  whatever  as  to  the  real 
effect  of  mountains  on  human  character. 

§  10.  For  instance,  the  unhappy  alterations  which  have 
lately  taken  place  in  the  town  of  Lucerne  have  still  spared 
two  of  its  ancient  bridges;^  both  of  which,  being  long 
covered  walks,  appear,  in  past  times,  to  have  been  to  the 
population  of  the  town  what  the  Mall  was  to  London,  or 
the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries  are  to  Paris.  For  the  con- 
tinual contemplation  of  those  who  sauntered  from  pier  to 
pier,  pictures  were  painted  on  the  woodwork  of  the  roof. 
These  pictures,  in  the  one  bridge,  represent  all  the  im- 
portant Swiss  battles  and  victories;  in  the  other  they  are 
the  well-known  series  of  which  Longfellow  has  made  so 
beautiful  a  use  in  The  Golden  Legend,^  the  Dance  of  Death. 

Imagine  the  countenances  with  which  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed for  the  establishment  of  a  new  *^  promenade  "  in  some 
flourishing  modem  town,  would  receive  a  proposal  to  adorn 
such  promenade  with  pictures  of  the  Dance  of  Death  I 

§  11.  Now  just  so  far  as  the  old  bridge  at  Lucerne,  with 
the  pure,  deep,  and  blue  water  of  the  Reuss  eddying  down 
between  its  piers,  and  with  the  sweet  darkness  of  green 
hills,  and  £ea--away  gleaming  of  lake  and  Alps  alternating 
upon  the  eye  on  either  side;  and  the  gloomy  lesson  frown- 
ing in  the  shadow,  as  if  the  deep  tone  of  a  passing  bell, 
overhead,  were  mingling  for  ever  with  the  plashing  of  the 
river  as  it  glides  by  beneath;  just  so  far,  I  say,  as  this 
differs  from  the  straight  and  smooth  strip  of  level  dust, 
between  two  rows  of  round -topped  acacia  trees,  wherein 
the  inhabitants  of  an  English  watering-place  or  French 
fortified  town  take  their  delight, — ^so  far  I  believe  the  life 
of  the  old  Lucemois,  with  aU  its  happy  waves  of  light,  and 
mountain  strength  of  will,  and  solemn  expectation  of  eter- 
nity, to  have  differed  from  the  generality  of  the  Uves  of 
those  who  saunter  for  their  habitual  hour  up  and  down  the 

^  [Plate  A,  here  introduced,  is  from  Raskin's  drawing  of  one  of  these — ^the 
KapellbrQcke,  which  is  painted  with  scenes  from  Swiss  history :  see  below,  p.  466  ».] 

>  [Part  v.,  ''A  Covered  Bridge  at  Lnceme" ;  for  other  references  to  The  GMen 
Legend,  see  below,  p.  446 ;  Vol.  V.  p.  229  ». ;  and  Vol.  XII.  p.  486.] 
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modem  promenade.  But  the  gloom  is  not  always  of  this 
noble  kind.  As  we  penetrate  farther  among  the  hills  we 
shall  find  it  becoming  very  painfid.  We  are  walking,  per- 
haps, in  a  summer  afternoon,  up  the  vaUey  of  Zermatt 
(a  German  valley),  the  suji  shining  brightly  on  grassy  knolls 
an4  through  fringes  of  pines,  the  goat  leaping  happily,  and 
the  cattle  bells  ringing  sweetly,  and  the  snowy  mountains 
shining  like  heavenly  castles  far  above.  We  see,  a  little 
way  off,  a  small  wMte  chapel,  sheltered  behind  one  of  the 
flowery  hillocks  of  mountain  turf;  and  we  approach  its  Uttle 
window,  thinking  to  look  through  it  into  some  quiet  home 
of  prayer;  but  the  window  is  grated  with  iron,  and  open 
to  the  winds,  and  when  we  look  through  it,  beholdr— a  heap 
of  white  human  bones  mouldering  into  whiter  dust  1 

So  also  in  that  same  sweet  valley,  of  which  I  have  just 
been  speaking,  between  Chamouni  and  the  Valais,  at  every 
turn  of  the  pleasant  pathway,  where  the  scent  of  the  thyme 
lies  richest  upon  its  rock,  we  shall  see  a  little  cross  and 
shrine  set  under  one  of  them ;  and  go  up  to  it,  hoping  to 
receive  some  happy  thought  of  the  Redeemer,  by  whom  all 
these  lovely  things  were  made,  and  still  consist.  But  when 
we  come  near — ^behold,  beneath  the  cross,  a  rude  picture 
of  souls  tormented  in  red  tongues  of  hell  fire,  and  pierced 
by  demons. 

§  12.  As  we  pass  towards  Italy  the  appearance  of  this 
gloom  deepens;  and  when  we  descend  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Alps  we  shall  find  this  bringing  forward  of  the 
image  of  Death  associated  with  an  endurance  of  the  most 
painful  aspects  of  disease;  so  that  conditions  of  human 
suffering,  which  in  any  other  country  would  be  confined  in 
hospitals,  are  permitted  to  be  openly  exhibited  by  the  way- 
side ;  and  with  this  exposure  of  the  degraded  human  form 
is  farther  connected  an  insensibility  to  ugliness  and  imper- 
fection in  other  things;  so  that  the  ruined  wall,  n^lected 
garden,  and  uncleansed  chamber,  seem  to  unite  in  express- 
ing a  gloom  of  spirit  possessing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  land.     It  does  not  appear  to  aiise  from  poverty,  nor 
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careless  contentment  with  little:  there  is  here  nothing  of 
Irish  recklessness  or  humour;  but  there  seems  a  settled  ob- 
scurity in  the  soul, — ^a  chill  and  plague,  as  if  risen  out  of 
a  sepulchre,  which  partly  deadens,  partly  darkens,  the  eyes 
and  hearts  of  men,  and  breathes  a  leprosy  of  decay  through 
every  breeze,  and  every  stone.  "  Instead  of  well-set  hair, 
baldness,  and  burning  instead  of  beauty."  ^ 

Nor  are  definite  proofs  wanting  that  the  feeling  is  in* 
dependent  of  mere  poverty  or  indolence.  In  the  most 
gorgeous  and  costly  palace  garden  the  statues  will  be  foiind 
green  with  moss,  the  terraces  defaced  or  broken ;  the  palace 
itself,  partly  coated  with  marble,  is  left  in  other  places 
rough  with  cementless  and  jagged  brick,  its  iron  balconies 
bent  and  rusted,  its  pavements  overgrown  with  grass.  The 
more  energetic  the  effort  has  been  to  recover  from  this 
state,  and  to  shake  off  all  appearance  of  poverty,  the  more 
assuredly  the  curse  seems  to  fasten  on  the  scene,  and  the 
unslaked  mortar,  and  unfinished  wall,  and  ghastly  desolation 
of  incompleteness  entangled  in  decay,  strike  a  deeper  de- 
spondency into  the  beholder. 

§  18.  The  feeling  would  be  also  more  easily  accounted 
for  if  it  appeared  inconsistent  in  its  regardlessness  of  beauty, 
-n-if  what  was  done  were  altogether  as  inefficient  as  what 
was  deserted.  But  the  balcony,  though  rusty  and  broken, 
is  delicate  in  design,  and  supported  on  a  nobly  carved 
slab  of  marble ;  the  window,  though  a  mere  black  rent  in 
ragged  plaster,  is  encircled  by  a  garland  of  vine  and  fronted 
by  a  thicket  of  the  sharp  leaves  and  aurora-coloured  flowers 
of  the  oleander;  the  courtyard,  overgrown  by  mournful 
grass,  is  terminated  by  a  bright  fresco  of  gardens  and  foun- 
tains; the  corpse,  borne  with  the  bare  fitce  to  heaven,  is 
strewn  with  flowers;  beauty  is  continually  mingled  with 
the  shadow  of  death. 

§  14.  So  also  is  a  kind  of  merriment, — ^not  true  cheer- 
fulness, neither  careless  or  idle  jesting,  but  a  determined 
effort  at  gaiety,  a  resolute  laughter,  mixed  with  much  satire, 

>  [Isaiah  iii.  24.] 
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grossness,  and  practical  buffoonery^  and,  it  always  seemed 
to  me,  void  of  all  comfort  or  hope, — with  this  eminent 
character  in  it  also,  that  it  is  capable  of  touching  with  its 
bitterness  even  the  most  fearful  subjects,  so  that  as  the 
love  of  beauty  retams  its  tenderness  in  the  presence  of 
death,  this  love  of  jest  also  retains  its  boldness,  and  the 
skeleton  becomes  one  of  the  standard  masques  of  the 
Italian  comedy.  When  I  was  in  Venice,  in  1850,  the 
most  popular  piece  of  the  cofnic  opera  was  ''Death  and 
the  Cobbler,"  in  which  the  point  of  the  plot  was  the  suc- 
cess of  a  village  cobbler  as  a  physician,  in  consequence  of 
the  appearance  of  Death  to  him  beside  the  bed  of  every 
patient  who  was  not  to  recover;  and  the  most  applauded 
scene  in  it  was  one  in  which  the  physician,  insolent  in 
success,  and  swollen  with  luxury,  was  himself  taken  down 
into  the  abode  of  death,  and  thrown  into  an  agony  of  terror 
by  being  shown  lives  of  men,  under  the  form  of  wasting 
hunps,  and  his  own  ready  to  expire. 

§  15.  I  have  also  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  en- 
durance or  afironting  of  fearful  images  is  partly  associated 
with  indecency,  partly  with  general  fatuity  and  weakness 
of  mind.  The  men  who  applauded  loudest  when  the  actress 
put  on,  in  an  instant,  her  mask  representing  a  skull,  and 
when  her  sharp  and  clear  ^'Sono  la  Morte"  rang  through 
the  theatre,  were  just  those  whose  disgusting  habits  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  women  to  pass  through  some  of 
the  principal  streets  in  Venice, — just  those  who  formed  the 
gaping  atidience,  when  a  mountebank  offered  a  new  quack 
medicine  on  the  Riva  dei  Schiavoni.  And,  as  fearful 
imagery  is  associated  with  the  weakness  of  fever,  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  imbecility  and  love  of  terror  are  con- 
nected by  a  mysterious  link  throughout  the  whole  life  of 
man.  There  is  a  most  touching  instance  of  this  in  the 
last  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  publication  of  whose 
latter  works,  deeply  to  be  regretted  on  many  accounts, 
was  yet,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  right,  as  affording  a  means 
of   studying  the  conditions  of   the  decay  of  overwrought 
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human  intellect  in  one  of  the  most  noble  of  minds. 
Among  the  many  signs  of  this  decay  at  its  uttermost,  in 
Castle  Dangerous  J  not  one  of  the  least  notable  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  knight  who  bears  on  his  black  armour 
the  likeness  of  a  skeleton.^ 

§  16.  The  love  of  horror  which  is  in  this  manner  con- 
nected with  feebleness  of  intellect,  is  not,  however,  to 
be  confounded  with  that  shown  by  the  vulgar  in  general. 
The  feeling  which  is  calculated  upon  in  the  preparation  of 
pieces  full  of  terror  and  crime,  at  our  lower  theatres,  and 
which  is  fed  with  greater  art  and  el^^ce  in  the  darker 
scenery  of  the  popular  French  novelists,  however  morally 
unhealthy,  is  not  urmatural;  it  is  not  the  result  of  an 
apathy  to  such  horror,  but  of  a  strong  de^re  fbr  excitement 
in  minds  coarse  and  dull,  but  not  necessarily  feeble.  The 
scene  of  the  murder  of  the  jeweller  in  the  Cownt  of  Monte 
Crista^  or  those  with  the  Squelette  in  the  Mystires  de 
Parish  appeal  to  instincts  which  are  as  common  to  all  man- 
kind as  those  of  thirst  and  hunger,  and  which  are  only  de- 
basing in  the  exaggerated  condition  consequent  upon  the 
dulness  of  other  instincts  higher  than  they.  And  the 
persons  who,  at  one  period  of  their  life,  might  take  chief 
pleasure  in  such  narrations,  at  another  may  be  brought 
into  a  temper  of  high  tone  and  acute  sensibility.  But 
the  love  of  horror  respecting  which  we  are  now  inquiring 
appears  to  be  an  unnatural  and  feeble  feeling;  it  is  not 
that  the  person  needs  excitement,  or  has  any  such  strong 
perceptions  as  would  cause  excitement,  but  he  is  dead  to 
the  horror,  and  a  strange  evil  influence  guides  his  feeble- 
ness of  mind  rather  to  fearful  images  than  to  beautiful 
ones, — as  our  disturbed  dreams  are  sometimes  filled  with 
ghastlinesses  which  seem  not  to  arise  out  of  any  conceivable 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  ''Knight  of  the  tomh."  whose  ''armour  was  infloriously 
painted  to  represent  a  skeleton" :  see  voL  ii.  chs.  7-0  of  the  novel,  which  was 
published  in  18dl,  the  year  before  Scott's  death  ;  for  a  further  reforence  to  the  works 
of  his  later  years,  see  Fusion,  Fair  and  Fotd,  §§  10-12.1 

>  [Ch.  Tii.  of  book  iii.  of  MonU  OriHo  ("The  Rain  of  Blood"),  and  ch.  157  of 
MyHfret  de  Paris.  For  other  references  to  IXumas.  see  Vol.  V.  p.  800 ;  to  £ugene 
Sue,  ibid.,  p.  372.] 
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association  of  our  waking  ideas,  but  to  be  a  vapour  out  of 
the  very  chambers  of  the  tomb,  to  which  the  mind,  in  its 
palsy,  has  approached. 

§  17.  But  even  this  imbecile  revelling  in  terror  is  more 
comprehensible,  more  apparently  natural,  than  the  instinct 
whidi  is  found  frequently  connected  with  it,  of  absolute 
joy  in  ugliness.  In  some  conditions  of  old  Grcrman  art  we 
find  the  most  singular  insisting  upon  what  is  in  all  respects 
ugly. and  abortive,  or  frightful;  not  with  any  sense  of 
sublimity  in  it,  neither  in  mere  foolishness,  but  with  a 
resolute  choice,  such  as  I  can  completely  account  for  on 
no  acknowledged  principle  of  human  nature.  For  in  the 
worst  conditions  of  sensuality  there  is  yet  some  perception 
of  the  beautiful,  so  that  men  utterly  depraved  in  principle 
and  habits  of  thought  will  yet  admire  beautifril  things,  and 
fair  faces.  But  in  the  temper  of  which  I  am  now  speak- 
ing there  is  no  preference  even  of  the  lower  forms  of  love- 
liness; no  effort  at  pamting  fair  limbs  or  passionate  faces, 
no  evidence  of  any  human  or  natural  sensation, — ^a  mere 
feeding  on  decay  and  rolling  in  slime,  not  apparently  or 
conceivably  with  any  pleasure  in  it,  but  under  some  fearfrd 
possession  of  an  evil  spirit. 

§  18.  The  most  wonderful  instance  of  this  feeling  at  its 
uttermost  which  I  remember,  is  the  missal  in  the  British 
Museum,  Harl.  MSS.  1892.^  The  drawings  of  the  principal 
subjects  in  it  appear  to  have  been  made  first  in  black,  by 
Martin  Schongauer  (at  all  events  by  some  copyist  of  his 
designs),  and  then  another  workman  has  been  employed 
to  paint  these  drawings  over.  No  words  can  describe  the 
intensity  of  the  ^'  plague  of  the  heart " '  in  this  man ;  the 
reader  should  examine  the  manuscript  carefrdly  if  he  desu*es 
to  see  how  low  human  nature  can  sink.  I  had  written  a 
description  of  one  or  two  of  the  drawings  in  order  to  give  some 

1  rin  the  notes  (in  his  d\axj  of  1853-1864)  on  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
Ruskin  mentions  this  manuscript  as  follows :  "  The  most  dreadful  and  abominable 
work  which  I  suppose  is  in  the  world,  of  its  kind.  See  Scourging  of  dirist,  and  the 
clouds  and  trees,  his  seizure  at  Gethsemane."  The  MS.  is  a  ^'Manuele  Precum  et 
Psalterium/'  wilJi  numerous  pictures.  A  drawing  in  black  and  white,  with  some 
beginnings  of  colour,  by  Martin  Schdngauer  (about  1445-1488)  is  on  folio  18.] 

>  [1  Kings  viii.  da] 
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conception  of  them  to  persons  not  able  to  refer  to  the  book ; 
but  the  mere  description  so  saddened  and  polluted  my  pages 
that  I  could  not  retain  it.  I  will  only,  therefore,  name  the 
principal  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  workman's  mind. 
§  19.  First,  Perpetual  tampering  with  death,  whether 
there  be  occasion  to  allude  to  it  or  not,— especially  insist- 
ing upon  its  associations  with  corruption.  I  do  not  pain  the 
reader  by  dwelling  on  the  details  iUustrative  of  this  feeling. 
Secondly,   Delight   in   dismemberment,  dislocation,  and 

distortion  of  attitude.  Dis- 
torticm,  to  some  extent,  is  a 
imiversal  characteristic  of  the 
G^erman  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth century  art;  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  a  general 
aptitude  for  painting  legs 
across,  or  feet  twisted  round, 
or  bodies  awkwardly  bent 
rather  than  anything  in  a 
natural  position;  and  Martin 
Schongauer  himself  exhibits 
this  defect  in  no  small  de- 
^.118  gree.  But  here  the  finish- 
ing workman  has  dislocated 
nearly  every  joint  which  he  has  exposed,  besides  knitting 
and  twisting  the  muscles  into  mere  knots  of  cordage.^ 

What,  however,  only  amounts  to  dislocation  in  fiie  limbs 
of  the  human  figures,  becomes  actual  dismemberment  in  the 
animals.  Fig.  118  is  a  faithful  copy  of  a  tree  with  two 
birdsj  one  on  its  bough,  and  one  above  it,  seen  in  the  back- 
ground, behind  a  soldier's  mace,  in  the  drawing  of  the  Be- 
trayal.^ In  the  engraving  of  this  subject,  by  Schongauer 
himself,  the  mace  does  not  occur;  it  has  been  put  in  by 
the  finishing  workman  in  order  to  give  greater  expression 

*  [For  instances  of  the  same  ''plague  in  the  heart"  in  modern  fiction,  etc.,  see 
jRfcfwm,  Fair  and  Foul,  §  15  n.] 

"  [The  drawing  from  which  Fig.  113  is  copied  is  on  folio  47  of  the  MS.  The 
engraving  hy  Schongauer  is  one  of  his  plates  of  the  Passion.] 
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of  savageness  to  the  boughs  of  the  tree,  which,  joined  with 
the  spikes  of  the  mace»  fonn  one  mass  of  disorganized 
angles  and  thorns,  while  the  birds  look  partly  as  if  being 
torn  to  pieces,  and  partly  like  black  spiders. 

In  the  painting  itself  the  sky  also  is  covered  with  little 
detached  and  bent  white  strokes,  by  way  of  clouds,  and  the 
hah*  of  the  figures  torn  into  ragged  locks,  like  wood  rent 
by  a  cannon  shot. 

This  tendency  to  dismember  and  separate  everything  is 
one  of  the  eminent  conditions  of  a  mind  leaning  to  vice 
and  ugliness;  just  as  to  connect  and  harmonize  everything 
is  that  of  a  mind  leaning  to  virtue  and  beauty.  It  is  shown 
down  to  the  smallest  details ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  spotted 
backgrounds,  which,  instead  of  being  chequered 
with  connected  patterns,  as  in  the  noble  manu-  ^ 

scripts  (see  Vol.  III.  Plate  7),^  are  covered  with      ^^'^^^ 
disorderly  dashes  and  circles  executed  with  the    ^^  ^v\ 
blunt  pen  or    brush.   Fig.   114.     And  one  of     ^  ^0  v*^^ 
the   borders  is   composed  of  various  detached    ^  "^  ^  l^  y 
heads,  cut  off  at  the  neck  or  shoulders  without  j^.  lu 

the  slightest  endeavour  to  conceal  or  decorate 
the  truncation.    All  this,  of  course,  is  associated  with  choice 
of  the  most  abominable  features  in  the  countenance. 

§  20.  Thirdly,  Pure  ignorance.  Necessarily  such  a  mind 
as  this  must  be  incapable  of  perceiving  the  truth  of  any 
form;  and  therefore  together  with  the  distortion  of  all 
studied  form  is  associated  the  utter  negation  of  imperfec- 
tion of  that  which  is  less  studied. 

Fourthly,  Delight  in  blood.  I  cannot  use  the  words 
which  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  second*  painting 
of  the  Scourging,  in  this  missal.  But  I  may  generally 
notice  that  the  degree  in  which  the  peculiar  feeling  we  are 

*  There  are,  unusually,  two  painUngs  of  this  subject,  the  first  rq>ie- 
sentiug  the  preparations  for  the  scourging,  the  second  its  dose. 

1  [In  this  edition,  Vol.  V.  p.  262.  The  '' disorderlv "  backgrounds  may  be  seen 
on  folios  25  and  32  of  the  MS. ;  tbe  border  of  detached  heads,  on  folio  47  ;  the  second 
of  two  paintings  of  the  Scourging  is  oh  folio  67.] 

VI.  2  c 
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endeavouring  to  analyze  is  present  in  any  district  of  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  may  be  almost  accurately  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  blood  represented  on  the  crucifixes. 

The  person  employed  to  repaint,  in  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa,  the  portion  of  Orcagna's  pictures  representing  the 
Infenvo^  has  furnished  a  very  notable  example  of  the  same 
feeling ;  and  it  must  be  familiar  to  aU  travellers  in  countries 
thoroughly  subjected  to  modem  Romanism,  a  thing  as  dif- 
ferent from  thirteenth-century  Romanism  as  a  prison  from 
a  prince's  chamber. 

Lastly,  Utter  absence  of  inventive  power.  The  only 
ghastliness  which  this  workman  is  capable  of  is  that  of 
distortion.  In  ghastly  comhinaiicm  he  is  impotent;  he  can- 
not even  understand  it  or  copy  it  when  set  before  him, 
continually  destroying  any  that  exists  in  the  drawings  of 
Schongauer. 

§  21.  Such  appear  to  be  the  principal  component  ele- 
ments in  the  mind  of  the  painter  of  this  missal,  and  it 
possesses  these  in  complete  abstraction  from  nearly  all 
others,  showing,  in  deadly  purity,  the  nature  of  the  venom 
which  in  ordinary  cases  is  tempered  by  counteracting  ele- 
ments. There  are  even  certain  feelings,  evil  enough  them- 
selves, but  more  natural  than  these,  of  which  the  slightest 
mingling  would  here  be  a  sort  of  redemption.  Vanity,  for 
instance,  would  lead  to  a  more  finished  execution,  and  more 
carefril  copying  from  nature,  and  of  course  subdue  the  ugli- 
ness by  fidelity;  love  of  pleasure  would  introduce  occasicm- 
ally  a  graceful  or  sensual  form;  malice  would  give  some 
point  and  meaning  to  the  bordering  grotesques,  nay,  even 
insanity  might  have  given  them  some  inventive  horror. 
But  the  piue  mortiferousness  of  this  mind,  capable  neither 
of  patience,  fidelity,  grace,  nor  wit,  in  any  place,  or  from 
any  motive, — ^this  horrible  apathy  of  brain,  which  cannot 
ascend  so  high  as  insanity,  but  is  capable  only  of  putrefGu;* 
tion,  saves  us  the  task  of  aU   analysis,  and  leaves  us   only 

>  [See  Vol.  IV.  p.  201.] 
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that  of  examining  how  this  black  aqua  Tophana^  mingles 
with  other  conditions  of  mind.* 

§  22.  For  I  have  led  the  reader  over  this  dark  ground, 
because  it  was  essential  to  our  determination  of  the  in- 
fluence of  mountains  that  we  should  get  what  data  we 
could  as  to  the  extent  in  other  districts,  and  derivation 
from  other  causes,  of  the  horror  which  at  first  we  might 

^  [Tofiina,  a  woman  of  Naples^  who  died  1790 ;  immortaliaed  b^  her  invention  of 
an  insidioiiB  poison,  called  by  her  ^^  Manna  <^  St  Nicolas  of  Ban,"  but  more  com- 
monly^' Aaua  Toiana."] 

*  \The  draft  here  continues : — 

''Add  to  it,  in  the  first  place,  considerable  artistic  practice,  and  a 
fiimiliarity  with  the  beautiful  in  surrounding  art,  and  we  have  the  mind  of 
Domenichino.  In  him,  when  he  chose  to  give  labour  to  his  pictures,  his 
Italian  education  necessitated  such  observance  of  the  hackneyed  laws  of 
grace  as  should  produce  pictures  of  the  quality  of  his  Sybil  and  such  others. 
But  when  he  painted  less  carefully,  and  the  real  character  of  his  mind  showed 
itself  (as  it  almost  always  does  more  in  the  sketch  than  in  the  finished 
work),  this  real  character  appears  to  be  precisely  t^t  of  the  missal-painter 
whom  we  have  been  instancing,  only  educated  to  a  higher  degree  of  skill, 
and  prevented  from  gloating  over  death  by  the  society  in  which  it  moved, 
and  the  models  it  was  obliged  to  follow. 

"The  following  description  of  a  Domenichino  in  the  Louvre,  taken  from 
my  private  diary,  contains  no  terms  of  reprobation  in  which  I  see  anything 
to  be  withdrawn : 

"  No.  497.    Domenichino :  The  Continence  of  Sdpio. 

"The  slackness  of  the  arm  which  is  haling  the  boy  alon^  is  very  chaiv 
acteristic  of  Domenichino's  incapacity  of  any  sort  of  truthful  conception. 
In  the  picture  also  in  the  Louvre  of  [Hercules]  stopping  the  Bull  the  hero 
performs  this  act  of  strength  standing  on  tiptoe  on  one  leg.  Neither  of 
these  pictures  exhibit  the  fifth  element  of  the  thirst  for  blood,  but  this  is 
found  to  its  full  extent  in  the  large  pictures  of  the  Innocents  at  Bologna, 

"Add  to  the  Domenichino  mind  some  slight  power  of  satire,  and  a 
wholesome  love  of  finery  (wholesome,  1  mean,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
should  say  it  was  healthy  in  a  woman  to  like  rouge  better  than  bone  dust, 
and  lace  than  shroud  linen),  and  we  have  the  Venetian  spirit  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  I  have  already  enough  examined.    The  tendency  to 
gloat  over  death  and  decay  is  however  still  very  strongly  developed,  even  in 
this  comparatively  luxurious  temper.    I  omitted,  in  the  investigation  of  it  in 
the  Stones  qf  Venice  (vol.  iii.  chap,  iii.),  to  note  that  there  is  a  statue  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  and  Paul  whicn  is  a  very  accurate  type  of  it     It  represents 
a  fair  woman  looselv  dressed  looking  down  at  a  mirror  in  her  hand,  in  which 
is  the  image  of  a  skull.    There  is  a  tradition  respecting  this  statue,  that  a 
Venetian  lady  was  once  so  fond  of  looking  at  her  mirror,  that  she  habitnaUy 
carried  one  to  church  with  her  in  her  missal.     One  day  as  she  was  gazing 
into  it  she  saw  the  reflection  of  her  own  face  change  into  that  of  a  death's- 
head,  and  was  immediately  turned  into  stone  as  she  sate." 
The  note  on  Domenichino's  "Continence  of  Scipio,^'  though  cut  out  of  Ruskin's 
diary  of  1864  for  use  in  this  place,  is  not  among  the  MS.  sheets.     For  Domenichino's 
"Hercules  and  Achelons,"  No.  1614,  see  "Notes  on  the  Louvre,"  Vol.  XII.  p.  471. 
The  statue  in  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  is  on  the  monument  of  "  Melcbior  Lancea,  Venetus, 
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have  been  led  to  connect  too  arbitrarily  with  hill  scenery. 
And  I  wish  that  my  knowledge  permitted  me  to  trace  it 
over  wider  ground,  for  the  observations  hitherto  stated 
leave  the  question  still  one  of  great  difficulty.  It  might 
appear,  to  a  traveller  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Alps  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Italy,  that  the  main  strength  of 
the  evil  lay  on  the  south  of  the  chain,  and  was  attributable 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  character  of  the  Italian 
nation  at  this  period.  But  as  he  examined  the  matter 
farther  he  would  note  that  in  the  districts  of  Italy  generally 
supposed  to  be  healthy j  the  evidence  of  it  was  less,  and  that 
it  seemed  to  gain  ground  in  places  exposed  to  malaria, 
centralizing  itself  in  the  Val  d'Aosta.  He  would  then,  per- 
haps, think  it  inconsistent  with  justice  to  lay  the  blame  on 
the  mountains,  and  transfer  his  accusation  to  the  marshes, 
yet  would  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  evil  manifested 
itself  most  where  these  marshes  were  surrounded  by  hills. 
He  would  next,  probably,  suppose  it  produced  by  the 
united  effect  of  hardship,  solitude,  and  unhealthy  air ;  and 
be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  mountains,  at  least  so  far 
as  they  required  painful  climbing  and  laborious  agriculture: 
— ^but  would  again  be  thrown  into  doubt  by  remembering 
that  one  main  branch  of  the  feeling,— the  love  of  ugliness, 
seemed  to  belong  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  Northern  Ger- 
many. If  at  all  familiar  with  the  art  of  the  North  and 
South,  he  would  perceive  that  the  endurance  of  ugliness, 
which  in  Italy  resulted  from  languor  or  depression  (while 
the  mind  yet  retained  some  apprehension  of  the  difference 
between  fairness  and  deformity,  as  above  noted  in  §  12), 
was  not  to  be  confoimded  with  that  absence  of  perception 
of  the  Beautiful,  which  introduced  a  general  hard-featured- 
ness  of  figure  into  all  German  and  Flemish  early  art,  even 
when  Germany  and  Flanders  were  in  their  brightest  national 

1674."  On  the  top,  beside  a  portrait  of  the  men,  is  a  skull ;  at  the  foot,  the  fi|pire  of  a 
woman  as  described  b^  Raskin.  By  putting  one's  head  between  her  and  the  mirror, 
one  sees  her  face  with  the  bead-dress  changed  into  a  death's-head ;  her  foot  rests  on 
the  open  psges  of  a  book  inscribed  with  the  words  RapU  cmniafinM,  The  story  is  that 
Lancea's  wife  was  vain,  and  that  her  kiMband  thus  recorded  the  £ut] 
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health  and  power.  And  as  he  followed  out  in  detail  the 
comparison  of  all  the  purest  ideals  north  and  south  of  the 
Alps,  and  perceived  the  perpetual  contrast  existing  between 
the  angular  and  bony  sanctities  of  the  one  latitude,  and  the 
drooping  graces  and  pensive  pieties  of  the  other,  he  would 
no  longer  attribute  to  the  ruggedness,  or  miasma,  of  the  ^ 
mountains  the  origin  of  a  feeling  which  showed  itself  so 
strongly  in  the  comfortable  streets  of  Antwerp  and  Nurem* 
berg,  imd  in  the  unweakened  and  active  intellects  of  Van 
Eyck  and  Albert  Diirer. 

§  28.  As    I    think    over    these    various    difficulties,    the 
following  conclusions  seem  to  me  deducible  firom 
the  data  I  at  present  possess.     I  am  in  no  wise  whieh^^wkuse 
confident  of  their  accuracy,  but  they  may  assist  ^^jf^^^*'^*^*^ 
the  reader  in  pursuing  the  inquiry  farther.^  ^ 

I.  It  seems  to  me,  first,  that  a  fair  degree  of  intellect 
and  imagination  is  necessary  before  this  kind  of  oenma  power 
disease  is  possible.  It  does  not  seize  on  merely  «^  *»<«««<• 
stupid  peasantries,  but  on  those  which  belong  to  intellectual 
races,  and  in  whom  the  faculties  of  imagination  and  the 
sensibilities  of  heart  were  originally  strong  and  tender.  In 
flat  land,  with  fresh  air,  the  peasantry  may  be  almost 
mindless,  but  not  infected  with  this  gloom. 

II.  In  the  second  place,  I  think  it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Romanist  religion^  and  that  for  several    „ 
causes. 

A.  The  habitual  use  of  bad  art  (ill-made  dolls  and  bad 
pictures),  in  the  services  of  religion,  naturally  blunts  the 
delicacy  of  the  senses,  by  requiring  reverence  to  be  paid 
to  ugliness,  and  familiarizing  the  eye  to  it  in  moments  of 
strong  and  pure  feeling;  I  do  not  think  we  can  overrate 
the  probable  evil  results  of  this  enforced  discordance  be- 
tween the  sight  and  imagination. 

B.  The  habitually  dwelling  on  the  penances,  tortures, 
and  martyrdoms  of  the  Saints,   as  subjects   of  admiration 

^  [The  subject  was  one  which  had  often  occupied  Ruskin's  thoughts;  compare, 
with  what  follows  here^  the  analysts  of  Gloom  given  in  an  appenduc  to  roL  li.  of 
Modem  PahUere  (Vol.  IV.  pp.  371-381).] 
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I 

and  sjrmpathy,  together  with  much  meditation  on  Purga- 
torial suffering;  rendered  ahnost  impossible  to  Protestants 
by  the  greater  fearPulness  of  such  reflections,  when  the  pun- 
ishment is  supposed  eternal 

C.  Idleness,  and  neglect  of  the  proper  duties  of  daily 
life,  during  the  large  number  of  holidays  in  the  year, 
together  with  want  of  proper  cleanliness,  induced  by  the 
idea  that  comfort  and  happy  purity  are  less  pleasing  to 
God  than  discomfort  and  self-degradation.  This  indolence 
induces  much  despondency,  a  larger  measure  of  real  misery 
than  is  necessary  under  the  given  circumstances  of  life, 
and  many  forms  of  crime  and  disease  besides. 

D.  Superstitious  indignation.     I  do  not  know  if  it  is  as 
^                     a  result  of  the  combination  of  these  several  causes,  or  if 

under  a  separate  head,  that  I  should  class  a  certain  strange 
awe  which  seems  to  attach  itself  to  Romanism  like  its 
shadow,  differing  from  the  coarser  gloom  which  we  have 
been  examining,  in  that  it  can  attach  itself  to  minds  of  the 
highest  purity  and  keenness,  and,  indeed,  does  so  to  these 
more  than  to  inferior  ones.  It  is  an  indefinable  pensive* 
ness,  leading  to  great  severity  of  precept,  mercUessness  in 
punishment,  and  dark  or  discouraging  thoughts  of  Grod 
and  man.* 

It  is  connected  partly  with  a  greater  belief  in  the  daQy 
presence  and  power  of  evil  spirits  than  is  common  in 
Protestants  (except  the  more  enthusiastic,  and  also  gloomy, 
sects  of  Puritans),  connected  also  with  a  sternness  of  belief 
in  the  condemnatory  power  and  duty  of  the  Church,  leading 
to  persecution,  and  to  less  tempered  indignation  at  opposi- 
tions of  opinion  than  characterizes  the  Protestant  mind 
ordinarily;   which,  though   waspish   and    bitter    enoi^h,    is 

*  This  character  has,  I  think,  been  traced  in  the  variouB  writings  of  Mrs. 
Sherwood  1  better  than  in  any  others;  she  has  a  peculiar  art  of  making 
it  felt,  and  of  striking  the  deep  tone  of  it  as  from  a  passing-bell,  con- 
trasting it  with  the  most  cheernil,  lovely,  and  sincere  conditions  of  P»>- 
testantism. 

1  [For  Raskin's  early  reading  in  The  Lady  qf  the  Manor  and  Henry  MUner,  see 
PrwUrUa,  i.  ch.  iv.  §  80,  ch.  v.  §  106.] 
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not  liable  to  the  peculiar  heart-burning  caused  in  a  Papist 
by  any  insult  to  his  Church,  or  by  the  aspect  of  what  he 
belieyes  to  be  heresy. 

§  24.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  think  Ronumism  is  very 
definitely  connected  with  the  gloom  we  are  examining,  so 
as  without  fail  to  produce  some  measure  of  it  in  all  persons 
who  sincerely  hold  that  faith;  and  if  such  effect  is  ever 
not  to  be  traced,  it  is  because  the  Romanism  is  checked 
by  infidelity.  The  atheism  or  dissipation  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  in  crowded  capitals  prevents  tiiis  gloom 
firom  being  felt  in  full  force ;  but  it  resumes  its  power,  in 
mountain  solitudes,  over  the  minds  of  the  comparatively 
ignorant  and  more  suffering  peasantry;  so  that  it  is  not  an 
evil  inherent  in  the  hills  themselves,  but  one  result  of  the 
continuance  in  them  of  that  old  religious  voice  of  warning, 
which,  encouraging  sacred  feeling  in  general,  encourages  also 
whatever  evil  may  essentially  belong  to  the  form  of  doc- 
trine preached  among  them. 

§  25.  III.  It  is  assuredly  connected  also  with  a  diseased 
state  of  health.  Cheerfulness  is  just  as  natural  DUetueqf 
to  the  heart  of  a  man  in  strong  health  as  colour  ^^* 
to  his  cheek;  and  wherever  there  is  habitual  gloom,  there 
must  be  either  bad  air,  unwholesome  food,  improperly  severe 
labour,  or  erring  habits  of  life.  Among  mountains,  all  these 
various  causes  are  frequently  found  in  combination.  The 
air  is  either  too  bleak,  or  it  is  impure;  generally  the  peas- 
ants are  exposed  to  alternations  of  both.  Great  hardship  is 
sustained  in  various  ways,  severe  labour  undergone  during 
summer,  and  a  sedentary  and  confined  life  led  during  winter. 
Where  the  gloom  exists  in  less  elevated  districts,  as  in 
Germany,  I  do  not  doubt,  though  I  have  not  historical 
knowledge  enough  to  prove  this,  that  it  is  partly  connected 
with  habits  of  sedentary  life,  protracted  study,  and  general 
derangement  of  the  bodily  system  in  consequence ;  when  it 
exists  in  the  gross  form  exhibited  in  the  manuscript  above 
examined,  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  fostared  by  habits 
of  general  vice,  cruelty,  and  dissipation. 
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§  26.  IV.  Considered  as  a  natural  insensiUlity  to  beauty, 
eMmqf    it  is,  I   imagine,  indicative  of  a  certain  want  of 
^*-  cultivation  in  the  race  among  whom  it  is  found* 

perhaps  without  corporal  or  mental  weakness,  but  produced 
by  rudeness  of  life,  absence  of  examples  of  beautiful  art, 
defects  in  the  mould  of  the  national  features,  and  such 
other  adversities,  generally  belonging  to  northern  nations  as 


Fig,\\5 


Fig.W^ 


opposed  to  southern.  Here,  however,  again  my  historical 
knowledge  is  at  fault,  and  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  follow 
out  the  question  for  himself,  if  it  interests  him.  A  single 
example  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  time  for  in- 
vestigation, in  order  to  show  the  kind  of  difference  I  mean. 

Fig.  115  is  a  St.  Peter,  from  a  German  fifteenth-century 
MS.,  of  good  average  execution;  and  Fig.  116  a  Madonna, 
either  of  the  best  English,  or  second-rate  French,  work, 
from  a  service-book  executed  in  1290.  The  reader  will,  I 
doubt  not,  perceive  at  once  the  general  grace  and  tender* 
ness  of  sentiment  in  the  lines  of  the  drapery  of  the  last, 
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and  the  comparatively  delicate  type  of  features.  The  hard* 
ness  of  line,  gesture,  and  feature  in  the  German  example, 
though  two  centuries  at  least  later,  are,  I  think,  equally 
notable.  They  are  accompanied  in  the  rest  of  the  MS.  by 
an  excessive  coarseness  in  choice  of  ornamental  subject : 
beneath  a  female  figure  typical  of  the  Chtu*ch,  for  instance, 
there  is  painted  a  carcass,  just  butchered,  and  hung  up 
with  skewers  through  the  legs.^ 

§  27.  V.  In  many  high  mountain  districts,  not  only 
are  the  inhabitants  likely  to  be  hurt  by  hardship  of  life, 
and  retarded  by  roughness  of  manners,  but  their  eyes  are 
familiarized  with  certain  conditions  of  ugliness  and  disorder, 
produced  by  the  violence  of  the  elements  around  themu 
Once  accustomed  to  look  upon  these  conditions  as  inevit* 
able  in  nature,  they  may  easily  transfer  the  idea  of  inevit- 
ableness  and  fitness  to  the  same  appearances  in  their  own 
houses.  I  said  that  mountains  seem  to  have  been  created 
to  show  us  the  perfection  of  beauty;  but  we  saw  in  the 
tenth  chapter^  that  they  also  show  sometimes  the  extreme  of 
ugliness :  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  districts  of  this  kind  it 

1  [In  Ruskin's  diary  of  1854  there  is  an  earlier  draft  of  this  peesage,  which 
gives  some  further  illustration  of  the  subject  from  illuminated  manuscripts : — 

''It  was  noted  in  the  missal  which  famishes  us  with  our  root  of  evil, 
that  the  love  of  death  associated  itself  with  an  endurance  of  ugliness,  else- 
where unexampled.  Now,  generally  speaking,  the  conditions  of  temper 
associated  with  the  love  of  death  in  Ciennany  are  in  a  similar  way  connected 
with  this  endurance  of  ugliness  ;  while  in  Italy,  they  are  tempered  by  some 
feeble  love  or  perception  of  beauty ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  determine  how  far  this  permission  of  ugliness  is  a  healthy  or  unhealthy 
character.  Generally  speaking,  the  whole  art  of  illumination  in  Germany 
from  the  twelfth  century  downwards  to  the  fourteenth,  is  characterised  by  a 
hardness,  monstrosity  of  foature,  and  absence  of  all  grace  of  composition, 
which  appear  almost  mkuman,  even  beside  the  earliest  Saxon  or  Irish  work ; 
while  the  French  work  is  in  comparison  like  that  of  angels,  beside  this  some* 
thing  less  than  humanity  .  .  .  [references  to  illustrations  from  manuscripts]. 
Nor  does  this  character  disappear  even  in  later  work,  for  in  a  German 
manuscript  in  my  own  possession,  executed  evidently  after  Raphael's  time, 
in  which  the  borders  are  founded  on  Italian  aiabesques,  one  of  the  oma^ 
ments  introduced  conspicuously  at  the  border  of  the  service  beginning 
'Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  oome  and  see  the  crown  wherewith  the  Lord 
has  crowned  her,'  is  the  carcase  of  a  swine,  cut  open  and  skewered,  so  as 
to  show  the  inside  of  the  ribs,  with  a  tub  full  of  blood  underneath ;  the 
whole  so  highly  and  car^Uy  finished,  as  to  be  a  valuable  example  of  the 
state  of  art  at  the  period."] 

*  [See  above,  p.  168.] 
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is  almost  necessary  to  their  daily  comfort  that  they  should 
view  without  dislike  aspects  of  desolation  which  would  to 
others  be  frightful.  And  can  we  blame  them,  if,  when 
the  rivers  are  continually  loading  their  fields  with  heaps  of 
black  slime,  and  rolling,  in  time  of  flood,  over  the  thickets 
on  their  islets,  leaving,  when  the  flood  is  past,  every  leaf 
and  bough  dim  with  granite-dust,  —  never  more  to  be 
green  through  all  the  parching  of  summer;  when  the  land- 
slip leaves  a  ghastly  scar  among  the  grassy  mounds  of  the 
hill  side; — ^the  rocks  above  are  torn  by  their  glaciers  into 
rifts  and  wounds  that  are  never  healed ;  and  the  ice  itself 
blackened  league  after  league  with  loose  ruin  cast  upon 
it  as  if  out  of  some  long  and  foul  excavation ;— can  -we 
blame,  I  say,  the  peasant,  if,  beholding  these  things  daily 
as  necessary  appointments  in  the  strong  nature  around  hixn^ 
he  is  careless  that  the  same  disorders  should  appear  in  his 
household  or  his  farm;  nor  feels  discomforted,  though  his 
walls  should  be  full  of  fissures  like  the  rocks,  his  furniture 
covered  with  dust  like  the  trees,  and  his  garden  like  the 
glacier  in  unsightliness  of  trench  and  desolation  of  mound  ? 

§  28.  Under  these  five  heads  are  embraced,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  trace  them,  the  causes  of  the  temper  which 
we  are  examining;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  only  the  last 
is  quite  peculiar  to  mountain  and  marsh  districts,  although 
^  there  is  a  somewhat  greater  probability  that  the  others  also 
may  be  developed  among  hills  more  than  in  plains.  When, 
by  untoward  accident,  all  are  associated,  and  the  conditions 
described  under  the  fifth  head  are  very  distinct,  the  result 
is  even  sublime  in  its  painfrilness.  Of  places  subjected  to 
such  evil  influence,  none  are  quite  so  characteristic  as  the 
town  of  Sion  in  the  Valais.  In  the  first  place  (see  §  28), 
.  the  material  on  which  it  works  is  good;  the  race  of  peas- 
antry being  there  both  handsome  and  intelligent,  as  far  as 
they  escape  the  adverse  influences  around  them;  so  that 
on  a  filte-day  or  a  Sunday,  when  the  families  come  down 
from  the  hill  ch&lets  where  the  air  is  healthier,  many  very 
pretty  faces  may  be  seen  among  the  younger  women,  set 
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off  by  somewhat  more  pains  in  adjustment  of  the  singular 
Valaisan  costume  than  is  now  usual  in  other  cantons  of 
Switzerland. 

§  29.  Secondly,  it  is  a  bishopric/  and  quite  the  centre  of 
Romanism  in  Switzerland,  aU  the  most  definite  Romanist 
doctrines  being  evidently  believed  sincerely,  and  by  a  majo* 
rity  of  the  popidation ;  Protestantism  having  no  hold  upon 
them  at  all;  and  republican  infidelity,  though  active  in 
the  councils  of  the  commune,  having  as  yet,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  little  influence  in  the  hearts  of  households.  The 
prominence  of  the  Valais  among  Roman  Catholic  states  has 
always  been  considerable.  The  cardinal  of  Sion  was,  of  old^ 
one  of  the  personages  most  troublesome  to  the  Venetian 
ambassadors  at  the  English  Court.* 

§  80.  Thirdly,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  marshy  valley, 
pregnant  with  various  disease;  the  water  either  stagnant, 
or  disgorged  in  vnld  torrents  charged  vdth  earth;  the  air, 
in  the  morning,  stagnant  also,  hot,  close,  and  infected ;  >  in 
the  afternoon,  rushing  up  from  the  outlet  at  Martigny  in 
fitful  and  fierce  whirlvdnd ;  one  side  of  the  valley  in  almost 
continual  shade,  the  other  (it  running  east  and  west)  scorched 
by  southern  sun,  and  sending  streams  of  heat  into  the*  air 
all  night  long  from  its  torrid  limestones;  while  less  trace- 
able plagues  than  any  of  these  bring  on  the  inhabitants,  at 
a  certain  time  of  life,  violent  affections  of  goitre,  and  often, 
in  infancy,  cretinism.  Agriculture  is  attended  vidth  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  dependencies;  the  land  which  the 
labour  of  a  life  has  just  rendered  fruitful,  is  often  buried 
in  an  hour;  and  the  carriage  of  materials,  as  well  as  the 
traversing  of  land  on  the  steep  hill  sides,  attended  with 
extraordinary  fatigue. 

♦  See  Four  Yean  at  the  CouH  of  Henry  Fill  (Dispatches  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador  Giustinian^  translated  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown,  1854.)^ 

1  [For  the  bishopric  of  Sion^  and  some  further  remarks  on  the  character  of  the 
Swiss  peasantry  generally,  see  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ▼.,  pt  vi.  ch.  ix,  §§  12,  13. 
On  both  subjects^  compare  PrmterUa.  ii.  ch.  v.  §§  07,  98.] 

*  [For  an  earlier  reference  to  this  book,  see  ^enee  qf  Venice^  vol.  ii.  (Vol.  X. 
p.  363  n.).] 
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§  81.  Owing  to  these  various  influences,  Sion,  the  capital 
of  the  district,  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scales 
for  the  study  of  the  particular  condition  of  human  feeling 
at  present  under  consideration  that  I  know  among  moun- 
tains. It  consists  of  little  more  than  one  main  street, 
winding  round  the  roots  of  two  ridges  of  crag,  and  branch- 
ing, on  the  side  towards  the  rocks,  into  a  few  narrow 
lanes,  on  the  other,  into  spaces  of  waste  ground,  of  which 
part  serve  for  military  exercises,  part  are  enclosed  in  an 
uncertain  and  vague  way;  a  ditch  half-filled  up,  or  wall 
half-broken  down,  seeming  to  indicate  their  belonging,  or 
having  been  intended  to  belong,  to  some  of  the  unfinished 
houses  which  are  springing  up  amidst  their  weeds.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  in  any  part  of  the  town,  what  is  garden 
ground  aiid  what  is  waste;  still  more,  what  is  new  build- 
ing and  what  old.  The  houses  have  been  for  the  most 
part  built  roughly  of  the  coarse  limestone  of  the  neigh- 
bourii^  hills,  then  coated  with  plaster,  and  painted,  in 
imitation  of  Falladian  palaces,  with  grey  architraves  and 
pilasters,  having  draperies  from  capital  to  capital.  With 
this  fedse  decoration  is  curiously  contrasted  a  great  deal 
of  graceful,  honest,  and  original  ironwork,  in  bulging  bal- 
conies, and  floreted  gratings  of  huge  windows,  and  branch- 
ing sprays,  for  any  and  every  purpose  of  support  or  guard.^ 
The  plaster,  with  its  fresco,  has  in  most  instances  dropped 
away,  leaving  the  houses  peeled  and  scarred;  daubed  into 
uncertain  restoration  with  new  mortar,  and  in  the  best 
cases  thus  left;  but  commonly  fallen  also,  more  or  less, 
into  ruin,  and  either  roofed  over  at  the  first  story  when 
the  second  has  fallen,  or  hopelessly  abandoned; — ^not  pulled 
down,  but  left  in  white  and  ghastly  shells  to  crumble  into 
heaps  of  limestone  and  dust,  a  pauper  or  two  still  inhabit- 
ing where  iohabitation  is  possible.  The  lanes  wind  among 
these  ruins ;  the  blue  s^  and  mountaia  grass  are  seen 
through  the  windows  of  their  rooms  and  over  their  parti- 
tions, on  which  old  gaudy  papers  flaunt  in  rags:  the  weeds 

1  [For  the  ironwork  of  Sion,  see  Tu»  PlUkt,  §  168.] 
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gather,  and  the  dogs  scratch  about  their  foundations;  yet 
there  are  no  luxuriant  weeds,  for  their  ragged  leaves  are 
blanched  with  lime,  crushed  under  perpetually  falling  frag- 
ments, and  worn  away  by  listless  standing  of  idle  feet. 
There  is  always  mason's  work  doing,  always  some  firesh 
patching  and  whitening;  a  dull  smdil  of  mortar,  mixed 
with  that  of  stale  foulness  of  every  kind,  rises  with  the 
dust,  and  defiles  every  current  of  air;  the  comers  are  filled 
with  accumulations  of  stones,  partly  broken,  with  crusts  of 
cement  sticking  to  them,  and  blotches  of  nitre  oozing  out 
of  their  pores.  The  lichaious  rocks  and  sunburnt  slopes 
of  grass  stretch  themselves  hither  and  thither  among  the 
wreck,  curiously  traversed  by  stairs  and  walls  and  half-cut 
paths  that  disappear  below  starkly  black  arches,  and  cannot 
be  followed,  or  rise  in  windings  round  the  angles,  and  in 
unfenced  slopes  along  the  fronts,  of  the  two  masses  of  rock 
which  bear,  one  the  dark  castle,  the  other  the  old  church 
and  convent  of  Sion;  beneath,  in  a  rudely  inclosed  square 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  a  still  more  ancient  Lombardic 
church  raises  its  grey  tower,  a  kind  of  esplanade  extending 
between  it  and  the  Episcopal  palace,  and  laid  out  as  a  plot 
of  grass,  intersected  by  gravel  walks;  but  the  grass,  in 
strange  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants,  will  not  grow  as 
grass,  but  chokes  itself  with  a  network  of  grey  weeds, 
quite  wonderful  in  their  various  expression  of  thorny  dis- 
content and  savageness;  the  blue  flower  of  the  borage, 
which  mingles  wiUi  them  in  quantities,  hardly  interrupting 
their  character,  for  the  violent  black  spot  in  the  centre  of 
its  blue  takes  away  the  tenderness  of  the  flower,  and  it 
seems  to  have  grown  there  in  some  supernatural  mockery 
of  its  old  renown  of  being  good  against  melancholy.^  The 
rest  of  the  herbage  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  dwarf  mallow, 
the  wild  succory,  the  waU-rocket,  goose-foot,  and  milfoil;* 

*  Malva  rotandifolia^  Cichoriain  Intybus,  Sisymbrium  tenuifolium,  Cheno- 
podium  urbicum,  Achillea  Millefolium. 

1  [So  in  Elyot  (Ctut.  BeUhy  1541),  '^Bourage  comforteth  the  harte,  and  maketh 
one  merye" ;  and  the  old  adage  (cited  in  Hooker's  Britigh  Fiora),  *'  I  Borage  always 
bring  Courage."] 
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plants,  nearly  all  of  them,  jagged  in  the  leaf,  broken  and 
dimly  clustered  in  flower,  haunters  of  waste  ground  and 
places  of  outcast  refuse. 

Beyond  this  plot  of  ground  the  Episcopal  palace,  a  half- 
deserted,  barrack-like  building,  overlooks  a  neglected  vineyard, 
of  which  the  clusters,  black  on  the  under  side,  snow-white 
on  the  other  with  Ume-dust,  gather  around  them  a  melan- 
choly hum  of  flies.  Through  the  arches  of  this  trellis-work 
the  avenue  of  the  great  valley  is  seen  in  descending  distance, 
enlarged  with  line  beyond  Une  of  tufted  foliage,  languid  and 
rich,  degenerating  at  last  into  leagues  of  grey  Maremma, 
wild  with  the  thorn  and  the  willow;  on  each  side  of  it, 
sustaining  themselves  in  mighty  slopes  and  unbroken  reaches 
of  colossal  promontory,  the  great  mountains  secede  into 
supremacy  through  rosy  depths  of  burning  air,  and  the  cres- 
cents of  snow  gleam  over  their  dim  summits,  as — ^if  there 
could  be  Mourning,  as  once  there  was  War,  in  heaven^ — a 
line  of  waning  moons  might  be  set  for  lamps  along  the  sides 
of  some  sepulchral  chamber  in  the  Infinite. 

§  82.  I  know  not  how  far  this  universal  grasp  of  the 
sorrowful  spirit  might  be  relaxed  if  sincere  energy  were 
directed  to  amend  the  ways  of  life  of  the  Valaisan.  But  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that  there  was,  even  in  more 
healthy  mountain  districts,  a  certain  degree  of  inevitable 
melancholy;  nor  could  I  ever  escape  from  the  feeling  that 
here,  where  chiefly  the  beauty  of  Grod's  working  was  mani- 
fested to  men,  warning  was  also  given,  and  that  to  the  full, 
of  the  enduring  of  His  indignation  against  sin. 

It  seems  one  of  the  most  cunning  and  frequent  of  self- 
deceptions  to  turn  the  heart  away  from  this  warning,  and 
refuse  to  acknowledge  anything  in  the  fair  scenes  of  the 
natural  creation  but  beneficence.  Men  in  general  lean  to- 
wards the  light,  so  far  as  they  contemplate  such  things  at 
all,  most  of  them  passing  ''by  on  the  other  side,"^  either 
in  mere  plodding  pursuit  of  their  own  work,  irrespective  of 

1  [ReveUtion  xii.  7.}  ^  [Luke  z.  31.] 
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what  good  or  evil  is  around  them,  or  else  in  selfish  gloom, 
or  selfish  delight,  resulting  from  their  own  circumstances  at 
the  moment.  Of  those  who  give  themselves  to  any  true 
contemplation,  the  plurality,  being  humble,  gentle,  and  kindly 
hearted,  look  only  in  nature  for  what  is  lovely  and  kind; 
partly,  also,  God  gives  the  disposition  to  every  healthy 
human  mind  in  some  degree  to  pass  over  or  even  harden 
itself  against  evil  things,  else  the  suffering  would  be  too 
great  to  be  borne;  and  humble  people,  with  a  quiet  trust 
tiiat  eveT3rthing  is  for  the  best,  do  not  fairly  represent  the 
&cts  to  themselves,  thinking  them  none  of  their  business. 
So,  what  between  hard-hearted  people,  thoughtless  people, 
busy  people,  humble  people,  and  cheerfully-minded  people, 
— giddiness  of  youth,  and  preoccupations  of  age,  —  philo- 
sophies of  faith,  and  cruelties  of  folly, — priest  and  Levite, 
masquer  and  merchantman,  all  agreeing  to  keep  their  own 
side  of  the  way, — ^the  evil  that  God  sends  to  warn  us  gets 
to  be  forgotten,  and  the  evil  that  He  sends  to  be  mended' 
by  us  gets  left  unmended.  And  then,  because  pec^le  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  dark  indisputableness  of  the  facts  in  frcmt 
of  them,  their  Faith,  such  as  it  is,  is  shaken  or  uprooted 
by  every  darkness  in  what  is  revealed  to  them.  In  the 
present  day  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  well-meaning  man 
among  our  more  earnest  thinkers,  who  wiU  not  take  upon 
himself  to  dispute  the  whole  system  of  redemption,  because 
he  cannot  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  punishment  of  sin. 
But  can  he  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  punishment  of  no 
sin?  Can  he  entirely  account  for  all  that  .happens  to  a 
cab-horse?^  Has  he  ever  looked  fairly  at  the  fate  of  one 
of  those  beasts  as  it  is  djdng, — ^measured  the  work  it  has 
done,  and  the  reward  it  has  got, — put  his  hand  upon  the 
bloody  wounds  through  which  its  bones  are  piercing,  and 
so  looked  up  to  Heaven  with  an  entire  understanding  of 
Heaven's  ways  about  the  horse  ? '    Yet  the  horse  is  a  fact — 

1  [Compare  Ruikin'i  p«M&gM  on  the  cart-bone  in  XomV  ifeim^,  §  138 ;  and  on 
the  horse  at  railway-adingB  in  lime  and  Tide,  §  20.] 
[In  one  of  hit  copies  Ruskin  wrote  here  : — 

'*  *  Inmeritis  franguntor  crura  cabeUis.' — Jwbnal^  z.  00/'] 
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no  dream — no  revelatioQ  among  the  vayrfle  trees  by  night; 
and  the  dust  it  dies  upon,  and  the  dogs  that  eat  it»  are 
facts;  and  yonder  happy  pers<Hi, — ^whose  the  horse  was  till 
its  knees  were  broken  over  the  hurdles,  who  had  an  im- 
mortal soul  to  begin  with,  and  wealth  and  peace  to  help 
forward  his  immortahty;  who  has  also  devoted  the  powers 
of  his  soul,  and  body,  and  wealth,  and  peace,  to  the  spoil* 
ing  of  houses,  the  corruption  of  the  innocent,  and  the  oppres* 
sion  of  the  poor;  and  has,  at  this  actual  moment  of  his 
prosperous  life,  as  many  curses  waiting  round  about  him 
in  calm  shadow,  with  their  death's  eyes  fixed  upon  him, 
abiding  their  time,  as  ever  the  poor  cab-horse  had  launched 
at  him  in  meaningless  blasphemies,  when  his  failing  feet 
stumbled  at  the  stones, — ^this  happy  person  shall  have  no 
stripes, — shall  have  only  the  horse's  fate  of  annihilation ;  or, 
if  other  things  are  indeed  reserved  for  him.  Heaven's  kind- 
ness or  onmipotence  is  to  be  doubted  therefore. 

§  88.  We  cannot  reason  of  these  things.  But  this  I 
know-^and  this  may  by  all  men  be  known — ^that  no  good 
or  lovely  thing  exists  in  this  world  without  its  correspondent 
darkness;  and  that  the  universe  presents  itself  continually 
to  mankind  under  the  stem  aspect  of  warning,  or  of  choice, 
the  good  and  the  evil  set  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left 

And  in  this  mountain  gloom,  which  weighs  so  strongly 
upon  the  human  heart  that  in  aU  time  hitherto,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  hill  defiles  have  been  either  avoided  in  terror  or 
inhabited  in  penance,  there  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  uni* 
versal  law,  that  where  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
working  are  most  manifested,  there  also  are  manifested  most 
dearly  the  terror  of  God's  wrath,  and  inevitableness  of  His 
power. 

Nor  is  this  gloom  less  wonderful  so  far  as  it  bears  witness 
to  the  error  of  human  choice,  even  wh^i  the  nature  of  good 
and  evil  is  most  definitely  set  before  it.  The  trees  of 
Paradise  were  fair;  but  our  first  parents  hid  themselves 
firom  God  "in  medio  ligni  Paradisi," — ^in  the  midst  of  the 
trees  of  the  garden.     The  hills  were  ordained  for  the  help 
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of  man;  but  instead  of  raising  his  eyes  to  the  hills,  from 
whence  cometh  his  help,  he  does  his  idol  sacrifice  ''upon 
every  high  hill  and  under  every  green  tree."  The  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord's  house  is  established  above  the  hills ;  but 
Nadab  and  Abihu  shall  see  under  His  feet  the  body  of 
heaven  in  his  clearness,  yet  go  down  to  kindle  the  censer 
against  their  own  souls.  And  so  to  the  end  of  time  it  will 
be ;  to  the  end,  that  cry  will  still  be  heard  along  the  Alpine 
winds,  "Hear,  oh  ye  mountains,  the  Lord's  controversy!" 
Still,  their  gulfs  of  thawless  ice,  and  unretarded  roar  of 
tormented  waves,  and  deathful  falls  of  fruitless  waste,  and 
unredeemed  decay,  must  be  the  image  of  the  souls  of  those 
who  have  chosen  the  darkness,  and  whose  cry  shall  be  to 
the  moimtains  to  fall  on  them,  and  to  the  hills  to  cover 
them;  and  still,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  clear  waters  of 
the  unfailing  springs,  and  the  white  pasture-UUes  m  their 
clothed  multitude,  and  the  abiding  of  the  burning  peaks  in 
their  nearness  to  the  opened  heaven,  shall  be  the  t3rpes, 
and  the  blessings,  of  those  who  have  chosen  light,  and  of 
whom  it  is  written,  "The  moimtains  shall  bring  peace  to 
the  people,  and  the  little  hills,  righteousness."^ 

1  [The  Bible  refereuces  here  are  Genesis  iii.  8  (Vulgate) ;  Psalms  cxxi.  4 ;  Jere- 
miah ill  6 ;  Isaiah  ii.  2 ;  Exodus  xxiv.  1-10 ;  Micah  yi.  2 ;  Hosea  x.  8 ;  Psalms  bodi.  3.] 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE  MOUNTAIN  GLOHY  ^ 

§  1.  I  HAVE  dwelt,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  on  the  sadness 
of  the  hills  with  the  greater  insistence  that  I  feared  my  own 
excessive  love  for  them  might  lead  me  into  too  favourable 
interpretation  of  their   influences   over  the   human   heart; 
or,  at  least,  that  the  reader  might  accuse  me  of  fond  pre- 
judice, in  the  conclusions  to  which,  finally,  I  desire  to  lead 
him  concerning  them.     For,  to  myself,  mountains  are  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  all  natural  scenery ;  in  them,  and 
in  the  forms  of  inferior  landscape  that  lead  to  them,   my 
affections  are   wholly  bound    up ;  and  though  I   can  look 
with  happy  admiration  at  the  lowland  flowers,  and  woods, 
and  open  skies,  the  happiness  is  tranquil  and  cold,  like  that 
of  examining  detached  flowers  in  a  conservatory,  or  reading 
a  pleasant  book ;  and  if  the  scenery  be  resolutely  level,  in- 
sisting upon  the  declaration  of  its  own  flatness  in  all  the 
detail  of  it,  as  in  Holland,  or  Lincolnshire,  or  Central  Lom- 
bardy,  it  appears  to  me  like  a  prison,  and  I  cannot  long 
endure  it    But  the  slightest  rise  and  £all  in  the  road, — a 
mossy  bank  at  the  side  of  a  crag  of  chalk,  with  brambles 
at  its  brow,  overhanging  it, — ^a  ripple  over  three  or  four 
stones  in  the  stream  by  the  bridge, — above  all,  a  wild  bit 
of  ferny  ground  under  a  fir  or  two,  looking  as  if,  possibly, 
one  might  see  a  hill  if  one  got  to  the  other  side  of  the 
trees,  will  instantly  give  me   intense   delight,  because  the 
shadow,  or  the  hope,  of  the  hills,  is  in  them. 

§  2.  And  thus,  although '  there  are  few  districts  of  Nor- 
thern Europe,  however  apparently  dull  or  tame,  in  which 

1  [With  this  chapter  compare  The  AH  t^En^nd,  §  174] 

'  [The  passage  from  "Although  there  are  few  districts  .  .  /'  down  to  the  end 
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I  cannot  find  pleasure,  though  the  whole  of  Northern 
France  (except  Champagne),  dull  as  it  seems  to  most 
travellers,  is  to  me  a  perpetual  Paradise;  and,  putting 
Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and  one  or  two  such  other 
perfectly  flat  districts  aside,  there  is  not  an  English  county 
which  I  should  not  find  entertainment  in  exploring  the 
cross-roads  of,  foot  by  foot;  yet  all  my  best  enjojrment 
would  be  owing  to  the  imagination  of  the  hills,  colouring,  ^ 
with  their  far-away  memories,  every  lowland  stone  and 
herb.  The  pleasant  French  coteau,  green  in  the  sun- 
shine, delights  me,  either  by  what  real  mountain  character 
it  has  in  itself  (for  in  extent  and  succession  of  promontory 
the  flanks  of  the  French  vallejrs  have  quite  the  sublimity 
of  true  moimtain  distances),  or  by  its  broken  groimd  and 
nigged  steps  among  the  vines,  and  rise  of  the  leafage 
above,  against  the  blue  sky,  as  it  might  rise  at  Vevay  or 
Como.  There  is  not  a  wave  of  the  Seine  but  is  associated 
in  my  mind  with  the  first  rise  of  the  sandstones  and  forest 
pines  of  Fontainebleau ;  and  with  the  hope  of  the  Alps, 
as  one  leaves  Paris  with  the  horses'  heads  to  the  south- 
west, the  morning  sun  flashing  on  the  bright  waves  at 
Charenton.  If  there  be  no  hope  or  association  of  this 
kind,  and  if  I  cannot  deceive  myself  into  fancying  that 
perhaps  at  the  next  rise  of  the  road  there  may  be  seen 
the  film  of  a  blue  hill  in  the  gleam  of  sky  at  the  horizon, 
the  landscape,  however  beautifiil,  produces  in  me  even  a 
kind  of  siclmess  and  pain;  and  the  whole  view  fi*om  Rich- 
mond Hill  or  Windsor  Terrace, — ^nay,  the  gardens  of  Al- 
dnous,  with  their  perpetual  smnmer, — or  of  the  Hesperides 
(if  they  were  flat,  and  not  close  to  Atlas),  golden  apples 

of  §  2  is  I  19  of  Frondes  AffresUi  (1876),  where,  at  this  point,  Ruskin  added  the 

following  footnote : — 

''This  and  the  following  passage  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general 
statements  in  the  hook.  Tnef  occur  with  reference  only  to  my  own  idio- 
syncrasy. I  was  much  surprised  to  find  how  individual  it  was,  hy  a  Pre- 
Raphaelite  painter's  declaring  a  piece  of  unwholesome  reedy  fen  to  be  more 
beautiful  thian  Benvenue." 

The  ''following  passage"  in  Fnmdes  is  the  description  of  Calais  Church  (above, 

pp.  11-12).] 
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and  all, — I  would  give  away  in  an  instant,  for  one  mossy 
granite  stone  a  foot  broad,  and  two  leaves  of  lady*fem.* 

§  8.  I  know  that  this  is  in  great  part  idiosyncrasy ;  and 
that  I  must  not  trust  to  my  own  feelings,  in  this  respect, 
as  representative  of  the  modem  landscape  instinct:  yet  I 
know  it  is  not  idiosyncrasy,  in  so  far  as  there  may  be 
proved  to  be  indeed  an  increase  of  the  absolute  beauty  of 
all  scenery    in  exact  propc»tion  to    its  mountainous  char^^ 

,  acter,  providing  that  character  be  heaUhUy  mountainous. 
I  do  not  mean  to  take  the  Col  de  Bonhomme  as  repre* 
sentative  of  hills,  any  more  than  I  would  take  Romney 
Marsh  as  representative  of  plains;  but  putting  Leicester- 
shire or  Staffordshire  fairly  beside  Westmoreland,  and  Lom- 
bardy  or  Champagne  fairly  beside  the  Fays  de  Vaud  or 
the  Canton    Beme,  I  find  the    increase  in  the   calculable 

.  sum  of  elements  of  beauty  to  be  steadily  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  mountainous  character ;  and  that  the  best 
image  which  the  world  can  give  of  Paradise  is  in  the  slope 
of  tibe  meadows,  orchards,  and  corn-fields  on  the  sides  of  a 
great  Alp,  with  its  pmple  rocks  and  eternal  snows  above; 
this  excellence  not  being  in  any  wise  a  matter  referable  to 
feeling,  or  individual  preferences,  but  demonstrable  by  calm 
enumeration  of  the  niunber  of  lovely  colours  on  the  rocks, 
the  varied  grouping  of  the  trees,  and  quantity  of  noble  in- 
cidents in  stream,  crag,  or  cloud,  presented  to  the  eye  at  any 

,  given  moment. 

*  In  tracing  the  whole  of  the  deep  enjoyment  to  mountain  association^ 
I  of  course  except  whatever  feelings  are  connected  with  the  observance 
of  rural  Ufe>  or  with  that  of  architecture.  None  of  these  feelings  arise 
out  of  the  landscapei  properly  so  called:  the  pleasure  with  which  we 
see  a  peasant's  garden  fairly  kept,  or  a  ploughman  doing  his  work  weD, 
or  a  group  of  children  playing  at  a  cottage  door,  being  wholly  separate 
from  that  which  we  find  in  the  fields  or  commons  around  them ;  and  the 
beauty  of  architecture,  or  the  associations  connected  with  it,  in  like  manner 
often  ennobling  the  most  tame  scenery ; — ^yet  not  so  but  that  we  may 
always  distinguish  between  the  abstract  character  of  the  unassisted  land- 
scape, and  the  chfrm  which  it  derives  from  the  architecture.  Much  of  the 
majesty  of  French  landscape  consists  in  its  grand  and  grey  village  churches 
'  and  tunreted  farmhouses,  not  to  speak  of  its  cathedrals,  castles,  and  beauti- 
fully placed  cities. 
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§  4.  For  consider,  first,  the  difference  produced  in  the 
whole  tone  of  landscape  colour  by  the  introductions  of 
purple,  violet,  and  deep  ultramarine  blue,  which  we  owe 
jto  moimtains.  In  an  ordinary  lowland  landscape  we  have 
the  blue  of  the  sky ;  the  green  of  grass,  which  I  will  sup- 
pose (and  this  is  an  unnecessary  concession  to  the  lowlands) 
entirely  fresh  and  bright;  the  green  of  trees;  and  certain 
elements  of  purple,  far  more  rich  and  beautiful  than  w^ 
generally  should  think,  in  their  bark  and  shadows  (bare 
hedges  and  thickets,  or  tops  of  trees,  in  subdued  after* 
noon  sunshine,  are  neaiiy  perfect  purple,  and  of  an  exqui- 
site tone),  as  well  as  in  ploughed  fields,  and  dark  ground 
in  general.  But  among  mountains,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
large  unbroken  spaces  of  pure  violet  and  pmple  are  in- 
troduced in  their  distances;  and  even  near,  by  films  of 
doud  passing  over  the  darkness  of  ravines  or  forests,  blues 
are  produced  of  the  most  subtle  tendemess;  these  azures 
and  pmples*  passing  into  rose-colour  of  otherwise  wholly 
unattainable  delicacy  among  the  upper  summits,  the  blue 
of  the  sky  being  at  the  same  time  purer  and  deeper  than 
in  the  plains.  Nay,  in  some  sense,  a  person  who  has  never 
seen  the  rose  colour  of  the  rays  of  dawn  crossing  a  blue 
mountain  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  away,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  know  what  tendemess  in  colour  means  at  all;  bright 
tendemess  he  may,  indeed,  see  in  the  sky  or  in  a  flower, 
but  this  grave  tendemess  of  the  far-away  hiU-purples  he 
cannot  conceive. 

*  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  false  supposition  that  Switserland 
is  not  picturesque^  is  the  error  of  most  sketchers  and  painters  in  represent- 
ing pine  forest  in  middle  distance  as  dark  green,  or  grey  green,  whereas 
its  true  colour  is  always  purple^  at  distances  of  even  two  or  three  miles.  Let 
any  traveller  coming  down  the  Montanvert  look  for  an  aperture,  three 
or  four  inches  wide,  between  the  near  pine  branches,  tlm>ugh  which, 
standing  eight  or  ten  feet  from  it,  he  can  see  the  opposite  forests  on  the 
Breven  or  Fleg^re.  Those  forests  are  not  above  two  or  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  him ;  but  he  will  find  the  aperture  is  filled  by  a  tint  of  nearly 
pure  asure  or  purple,  not  by  green.^ 


[On  ''the  quantity  of  purple  in  nature/'  compare  EkmewU  qfDramngf  §  166.] 
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§  5.  Together  with  this  great  source  of  pre-eminence  in 
mass  of  colour,  we  have  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the 

y  finished  inlaying  and  enamel-work  of  the  colour-jewellery  oa 
every  stone;  and  that  of  the  continual  variety  in  species 
of  flower ;  most  of  the  mountain  flowers  being,  besides,  sepa- 
rately lovelier  than  the  lowland  ones.  The  wood  hyacinth 
and  wild  rose  are,  indeed,  the  only  supreme  flowers  that  the 
lowlands  can  generally  show;  and  the  wild  rose  is  also  a 
mountaineer,  and  more  fragrant  in  the  hills,^  while  the 
wood  hyacinth,  or  grape  hyacinth,  at  its  best,  cannot  match 
even  the  dark  bell-gentian,  leaving  the  light-blue  star-gentian 
in  its  uncontested  queenliness,^  and  the  Alpine  rose  and 
Highland  heather  wholly  without  similitude.  The  violet, 
lily  of  the  valley,  crocus,  and  wood  anemone  are,  I  suppose, 
claimable  partly  by  the  plains  as  well  as  the  hills;  but 
the  large  orange  Uly  and  narcissus  I  have  never  seen  but 
on  hill  pastures,  and  the  exquisite  oxalis  is  pre-eminently  a 
mountaineer.* 

§  6.  To  this  supremacy  in  mosses  and  flowers  we  have 
next  to  add  an  inestimable  gain  in  the  continual  presence 

r  and  power  of  water.  Neither  in  its  clearness,  its  colour, 
its  fantasy  of  motion,  its  calmness  of  space,  depth,  and  re- 
flection, or  its  wrath,  can  water  be  conceived  by  a  low- 
lander,  out  of  sight  of  sea.  A  sea  wave  is  far  grander  than 
any  torrent  —  but  of  the  sea  and  its  influences  we  are  not 
now  speaking;  and  the  sea  itself,  though  it  can  be  clear,  is 
never  calm,  among  our  shores,  in  the  sense  that  a  moun- 

^tain  lake  can  be  calm.    The  sea  seems  only  to  pause;  the 

*  The  Savoyard's  name  for  its  flower,  ''Pain  du  Bon  Dieu/'  is  very 
beautiful;  from,  I  believe,  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  white  and 
scattered  blossom  to  the  fallen  manna.* 

^  [Raskin  had  speciallv  noted  this  in  his  diary  for  1854  : — 

"  July  20. — Note  that  the  wild  roses^  here  in  Chamouni^  have  the  most 

perfect  perfume  I  ever  felt^  like  sweet-hriar."] 

'  [For  Raskin's  love  of  the  gentian,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  431  n.    In  one  of  his  diaries 

(Geneva,  June  1,  1844)  he  describes  '^  a  lovely  walk  yesterday  beyond  Les  Roussesj 

among  the  gentians.    I  never  saw  them  in  sach  profusion  before^  nor  of  such  blue. 

It  was  as  if  Heaven  had  been  left  desolate  and  ffrass  had  grown  on  it."] 

'  [On  the  Italian  and  Savoyard  names  of  th»  flower,  see  VoL  IIL  p.  176  n.] 
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mountain  lake  to  sleep,  and  to  dream.  Out  of  sight  of 
the  ocean  a  lowlander  cannot  be  considered  ever  to  have 
seen  water  at  all.  The  mantling  of  the  pools  in  the  rock 
shadows,  with  the  golden  flakes  of  light  sinking  down 
through  them  like  falling  leaves,  the  ringing  of  the  thin 
currents  among  the  shallows,  the  flash  and  the  cloud  of  the 
cascade,  the  earthquake  and  foam-fire  of  the  cataract,  the 
long  lines  of  alternate  mirror  and  mist  that  lull  the  imagery 
of  the  hills  reversed  in  the  blue  of  morning,  —  all  these 
things  belong  to  those  hills  as  their  undivided  inheritance. 

§  7.  To  this  supremacy  in  wave  and  stream  is  joined  a 
no  less  manifest  pre-eminence  in  the  character  of  trees.  It 
is  possible  among  plains,  in  the  species  of  trees  which  pro- 
perly belong  to  them,  the  poplars  of  Amiens,  for  instance, 
to  obtain  a  serene  simplicity  of  grace,  which,  as  I  said,^  is  a 
better  help  to  the  study  of  gracefiilness,  as  such,  than  any 
of  the  wilder  groupings  of  the  hiUs;  so,  also,  there  are 
certain  conditions  of  symmetrical  luxuriance  developed  in 
the  park  and  avenue,  rarely  rivalled  in  their  way  among 
mountains;  and  yet  the  mountain  superiority  in  foliage  is, 
on  the  whole,  nearly  as  complete  as  it  is  in  water:  for  ex- 
actly as  there  are  some  expressions  in  the  broad  reaches  of 
a  navigable  lowland  river,  such  as  the  -Loire  or  Thames, 
not,  in  their  way,  to  be  matched  among  the  rock  rivers, 
and  yet  for  all  tiiat  a  lowlander  cannot  be  said  to  have 
truly  seen  the  element  of  water  at  all;  so  even  in  the 
richest  parks  and  avenues  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  truly  , 
seen  trees.  For  the  resources  of  trees  are  not  developed 
until  they  have  difiiculty  to  contend  with ;  neither  their  ten- 
derness of  brotherly  love  and  harmony,  till  they  are  forced 
to  choose  their  ways  of  various  life  where  there  is  contracted 
room  for  them,  talking  to  each  other  with  their  restrained  - 
branches.  The  various  action  of  trees  rooting  themselves 
in  inhospitable  rocks,  stooping  to  look  into  ravines,  hiding 
from  the   search    of  glacier   winds,  reaching   forth   to  the 

»  [See  Vol.  v.  p.  237.] 
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rays  of  rare  sunshine,  crowding  down  together  to  drink  at 
sweetest  streams,  climbing  hand  in  hand  among  the  difficult 
slopes,  opening  in  sudden  dances  round  the  mossy  knolls, 
gathering  into  companies  at  rest  among  the  fragrant  fields, 
gliding  in  grave  procession  over  the  heavenward  ridges — 
nothing  of  this  can  be  conceived  among  the  unvexed  and  - 
unvaried  felicities  of  the  lowland  forest:  while  to  all  these 
direct  sources  of  greater  beauty  are  added,  first  the  power 
of  redundance, — ^the  mere  quantity  of  foliage  visible  in  the 
folds  and  on  the  promontories  of  a  single  Alp  being  greater 
than  that  of  an   entire  lowland  landscape    (unless  a  view 
from  some  cathedral  tower) ;   and  to  this  charm  of  redun- 
dance, that  of  clearer  xnsibiUtyi — tree  after  tree  being  con- 
stantly  shown   in   successive    height,   one    behind   another, 
instead  of  the  mere  tops  and  flanks  of  masses,  as  in  the 
plains ;  and  the  forms  of  multitudes  of  them  continually  de- 
fined against  the  clear  sky,  near  and  above,  or  against  white 
clouds  entangled  among  their  branches,  instead  of  being  con- 
fused in  dinmess  of  distance. 

§  8.  Finally,  to  this  supremacy  in  foliage  we  have  to 
add  the  still  less  questionable  supremacy  in  clouds.  There 
is  no  efiect  of  sky  possible  in  the  lowlands  which  may  not 
in  equal  perfection  be  seen  among  the  hills ;  but  there  are 
efiects  by  tens  of  thousands,  for  ever  invisible  and  incon- 
ceivable to  the  inhabitant  of  the  plains,  manifested  among 
the  hills  in  the  course  of  one  day.  The  mere  power  of 
familiarity  with  the  clouds,  of  walking  with  them  and  above 
them,  alters  and  renders  clear  our  whole  conception  of  the 
baseless  architecture  of  the  sky;  and  for  the  beauty  of  it, 
there  is  more  in  a  single  wreath  of  early  doud,  pacing  its 
way  up  an  avenue  of  pines,  or  pausing  among  the  points  of 
their  fringes,  than  in  all  the  white  heaps  that  filled  the 
arched  sky  of  the  plains  from  one  horizon  to  the  other. 
And  of  the  nobler  doud  manifestations, — the  breaking  of 
their  troublous  seas  against  the  crags,  their  black  spray 
sparkling  with  lightning ;  or  the  going  forth  of  the  morning  ^ 

1  [See  Eiekiel  ViL  10 ;  Hoeea  vL  3.] 
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along  their  pavements  of  moving  marble,  level-laid  between 
dome  and  dome  of  snow ; — of  these  things  there  can  be  as 
little  imagination  or  understanding  in  an  inhabitant  of  the 
plains  as  of  the  scenery  of  another  planet  than  his  own. 

§  9.  And,  observe,  all  these  superiorities  are  matters 
plainly  measurable  and  calculable,  not  in  any  wise  to  be  re-* 
ferred  to  estimate  of  sensation.  Of  the  grandeur  or  expres- 
sion of  the  hills  I  have  not  spoken ;  how  far  they  are  greats 
or  strong,  or  terrible,  I  do  not  for  the  moment  consider, 
because  vastness,  and  strength,  and  terror,  are  not  to  all 
minds  subjects  of  desired  contemplation.  It  may  make  no 
difference  to  some  men  whether  a  natural  object  be  large 
or  small,  whether  it  be  strong  or  feeble.  But  loveliness  of 
colour,  perfectness  of  form,  endlessness  of  change,  wonder- 
fulness  of  structure,  are  precious  to  all  undiseased  human 
minds ;  and  the  superiori^  of  the  mountains  in  all  these 
things  to  the  lowland  is,  I  repeat,  as  measurable  as  the 
richness  of  a  painted  window  matched  with  a  white  one, 
or  the  wealth  of  a  museum  compared  with  that  of  a  simply 
furnished  chamber.  They  seem  to  have  been  built  for  the  ^ 
human  race,  as  at  once  their  schools  and  cathedrals ;  fiill  of 
treasures  of  illuminated  manuscript  for  the  scholar,  kindly 
in  simple  lessons  to  the  worker,  quiet  in  pale  cloisters  for 
the  thinker,  glorious  in  holiness  for  the  worshipper.  And 
of  these  great  cathedrals  of  the  earth,  with  their  gates  of 
rock,  pavements  of  cloud,  choirs  of  stream  and  stone,  altars 
of  snow,  and  vaults  of  purple  traversed  by  the  continual 
stars, — of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  written,  nor  long 
ago,  by  one  of  the  best  of  the  poor  human  race  for  whom 
they  were  built,  wondering  in  himself  for  whom  their  Creator 
could  have  made  them,  and  thinking  to  have  entirely  dis- 
cerned the  Divine  intent  in  them — "They  are  inhabited  by 
the  Beasts." ' 

§  10.  Was  it  then  indeed  thus  with  us,  and  so  lately? 
Had    mankind     offered    no    worship     in     their    mountain 

»  [See  above,  p.  120.] 
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churches?    Was  all  that  granite  sculpture  and  floral  paint- 
ing done  by  the  angels  in  vain? 

Not  so.  It  will  need  no  prolonged  thought  to  convince 
us  that  in  the  hiUs  the  purposes  of  their  Maker  have  indeed 
been  accomplished  in  such  measiure  as,  through  the  sin  or 
folly  of  men.  He  ever  permits  them  to  be  accomplished. 
It  may  not  seem,  from  the  general  language  held  concerning 
them,  or  from  any  directly  traceable  results,  that  mountains 
have  had  serious  influence  on  human  intellect;  but  it  ^will 
not,  I  think,  be  diflicult  to  show  that  their  occult  influence 
has  been  both  constant  and  essential  to  the  progress  of 
the  race. 

§  11.  Consider,  first,  whether  we  can  justly  refuse  to 
attribute  to  their  mountain  scenery  some  share  in  giving 
the  Greeks  and  Italians  their  intdlectual  lead  among  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

There  is  not  a  single  spot  of  land  in  either  of  these 
countries  from  which  mountains  are  not  discernible;  almost 
always  they  form  the  principal  feature  of  the  sceneiy.     The 
mountain    outlines    seen    from    Sparta,    Corinth,    Athens, 
Rome,  Florence,  Pisa,  Verona,  are  of  consunmiate  beauty; 
and  whatever  dislike  or  contempt  may  be  traceable  in  the 
mind  of  the  Greeks  for  mountain  ruggedness,  their  plac- 
ing the  shrine  of  Apollo  under  the  cli^  of  Delphi,  and  his 
throne  upon  Parnassus,  was  a  testimony  to  all  succeeding 
time  that  they  themselves  attributed  the  best  part  of  their 
intellectual    inspiration    to    the    power   of  the   hills.     Nor 
would  it  be   difficult  to   show  that  every  great  writer   of 
either  of  those   nations,   however    little  definite  regard   he 
might  manifest  for  the  landscape  of  his  country,  had  been 
mentally  formed  and  disciplined  by  it,  so  that  even  such 
enjoyment  as  Homer's  of  the  ploughed  ground  and  poplar 
groves  owes  its  intensity  and  delicacy  to  the  excitement  of 
^e  imagination  produced,  without    his  own  consciousness, 
by  other  and  grander  features  of  the  scenery  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  frt>m  a  child;    and  differs  in  every 
respect  from  the  tranquil,  vegetative,  and  prosaic  affection 
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with  which  the  same  ploughed  land  and  poplars  would  be 
regarded  by  a  native  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  vague  expression  which  I  have  just  used — "intel- 
lectual lead/'  may  be  expanded  into  four  great  heads ;  lead 
in  Religion,  Art  and  Literature,  War,  and  Social  Economy* 

§  12.  It  wiU  be  right  to  examine  our  subject  eventually 
under  these  four  heads;  but  I  shall  limit  myself,  for  the 
present,  to  some  consideration  of  the  first  two,  for  a  reason 
presently  to  be  stated.^ 

I.  We  have  before  had  occasion'  to  note  the  peculiar 
awe  with  which  mountains  were  r^farded  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  bearing  continual  witness  o/mowSSSw 
against  the  frivolity  or  luxury  of  the  world.  ^^*^^^^ 
Though  the  sense  of  this  influence  of  theirs  is  ^''^ 
perhaps  more  clearly  expressed  by  the  mediaeval  Christians 
than  by  any  other  sect  of  religionists,  the  influence  itself 
has  been  constant  in  all  time.  Mountains  have  always 
possessed  the  power,  first,  of  exciting  religious  enthusiasm ; 
secondly,  of  purifying  religious  faith.  These  two  opera- 
tions are  partly  contrary  to  one  another:  for  the  faith  of 
enthusiasm  is  apt  to  be  mpure,  and  the  mountains,  by  ex- 
citing morbid  conditions  of  the  imagination,  have  caused 
in  great  part  the  legendary  and  romantic  forms  of  belief; 
on  the  other  hand,  by  fostering  simplicity  of  life  and 
dignity  of  morals,  they  have  pui^ed  by  action  what  they 
falsified  by  imagination.  But,  even  in  their  first  and  most 
dangerous  influence,  it  is  not  the  mountains  that  are  to 
blame,  but  the  human  heart.  While  we  mourn  over  the 
fictitious  shape  given  to  the  religious  visions  of  the  an- 
chorite, we  may  envy  the  sincerity  and  the  depth  of  the 
emotion  fi^m  which  they  spring :  in  the  deep  feeling,  we 
have  to  acknowledge  the  solenm  influences  of  the  hills ;  but 
for  the  erring  modes  or  forms  of  thought,  it  is  human  wil- 
fulness, sin,  and  false  teaching,  that  are  answerable.     We 


1  [See  below,  §  39,  p.  454.1 
«  [See  VoL  V.  pp.  263-265.] 
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are  not  to  deny  the  nobleness  of  the  imagination  because 
its  direction  is  illegitimate,  nor  the  pathos  of  the  legend 
because  its  circumstances  are  groundless;  the  ardour  and 
abstraction  of  the  spiritual  life  are  to  be  honoured  in 
themselves,  though  the  one  may  be  misguided  and  the 
other  deceived ;  and  the  deserts  of  Osma,  Assisi,  and  Monte 
Viso  are  still  to  be  thanked  for  the  zeal  they  gave,  or 
guarded,  whether  we  find  it  in  St  Francis  and  St.  Dominic, 
or  in  those  whom  God's  hand  hid  from  them  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks.^ 

§  18.  And,  in  fact,  much  of  the  apparently  harmful 
influence  of  hills  on  the  religion  of  the  world  is  nothing 
else  than  their  general  gift  of  exciting,  in  peculiarly  solemn 
tones,  the  poetical  and  inventive  faculties.  Their  tenx»: 
leads  into  devotional  casts  of  thought;  their  beauty  and 
wildness  prompt  the  invention  at  the  same  time ;  and  where 
the  mind  is  not  gifted  with  stern  reasoning  powers,  or 
protected  by  purity  of  teaching,  it  is  sure  to  mingle  the 
invention  with  its  creed,  and  the  vision  vnth  its  prayer. 
Strictly  speaking,  we  ought  to  consider  the  superstitions 
of  the  hUls,  universally,  as  a  form  of  poetry;  r^retting 
only  that  men  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  distinguish 
poetry  from  well-founded  faith.  And  if  we  do  this,  and 
enable  ourselves  thus  to  review,  without  carping  or  sneering, 
the  shapes  of  solemn  imagination  which  have  arisen  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  we  shall  find,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  moimtains  of  Greece  and  Italy  forming  all  the  loveliest 
dreams,  first  of  thie  Pagan,  then  of  the  Christian  myth- 
ology; on  the  other,  those  of  Scandinavia  to  be  the  first 
sources  of  whatever  mental  (as  well  as  military)  power  was 
brought  by  the  Normans  into  Southern  Europe.  Normandy 
itself  is  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  a  hill  country;  com* 
posed,    over   large   extents,    of  granite   and    basalt,    often 

^  rOsma,  in  Old  Castile  ^painX  where  St  Dominic  was  for  a  time  a  Canon. 
For  Ruskin's  interest  in  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  see  Fort  davigera.  Letters  41,  46,  76 
i».  Marl^9  But,  %\  76,  76 ;  Mommgi  in  Florence,  §|  7-8,  43 ;  Vol  (TAmo,  §  178.  For 
his  interest  in  the  Protestants  of  the  Vandois  Valley,  heneath  Monte  Viso,  see 
Vol.  XII.  p.  139  ».    The  Bible  reference  is  to  Exodus  zxxiiL  21,  22.] 
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rugged  and  covered  with  heather  on  the  summits,  and 
traversed  by  beautiful  and  singular  dells,  at  once  soft  and 
secluded,  firuitful  and  wild.*  We  have  thus  one  branch  of 
the  Northern  religious  imagination  rising  among  the  Scan- 
dinavian fiords,  tempered  in  France  by  various  encounters 
with  elements  of  Arabian,  Italian,  Provenfal,  or  other 
Southern  poetry,  and  then  reacting  upon  Southern  Eng- 
land ;  while  other  forms  of  the  same  rude  religious  imagina- 
tion, resting  like  clouds  upon  the  mountains  of  Scotland 
and  Wales,  met  and  mingled  with  the  Norman  Christianity, 
retaining  even  to  the  latest  times  some  dark  colour  of 
superstition,  but  giving  all  its  poetical  and  military  pathos 
to  Scottish  poetry,  and  a  peculiar  sternness  and  wUdness 
of  tone  to  the  Reformed  &ith,  in  its  manifestations  among 
the  Scottish  hills. 

§  14.  It  is  on  less  disputable  ground  that  I  may  claim 
the  reader's  gratitude  to  the  mountains,  as  having  been  the 
centres  not  only  of  imaginative  energy,  but  of  purity  both 
in  doctrine  and  practice.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  perse- 
cuted Covenanter,  and  his  variously  modified  claims  to 
miraculous  protection  or  prophetic  inspiration,  hold  exactly 
the  same  relation  to  the  smooth  proprieties  of  lowland 
Protestantism  that  the  demon  combats,  fastings,  visions, 
and  miracles  of  the  mountain  monk  or  anchorite  hold  to 
the  wealth  and  worldliness  of  the  Vatican.  It  might  in- 
deed happen,  whether  at  Canterbury,  Rheims,  or  Rome, 
that  a  good  bishop  should  occasionally  grasp  the  crozier; 
and  a  vast  amount  of  prudent,  educated,  and  admirable 
piety  is  to  be  foimd  among  the  ranks  of  the  lowland 
clergy.  But  still  the  large  aspect  of  the  matter  is  always, 
among  Protestants,  that  formalism,  respectability,  ortho- 
doxy, caution,  and  propriety,  live  by  the  slow  stream 
that  encircles  the  lowland  abbey  or  cathedral;  and  that 
enthusiasm,  poverty,  vital  faith,  and  audacity  of  conduct, 
characterize   the  pastor    dwelling  by  the  torrent  side.     In 

^  [Compue  the  dawription  of  Normandy  In  a  letter  of  1848,  VoL  Vm.  p.  xzix.] 
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like  maimer,  taking  the  large  aspects  of  Romanism,  we  see 
that  its  worst  corruption,  its  cunning,  its  worldliness,  and  its 
permission  of  crime,  are  traceable  for  the  most  part  to  low- 
land prelacy;  but  its  self-denials,  its  obediences,  humilities, 
sincere  claims  to  miraculous  power,  and  faithful  discharges 
of  pastoral  duty,  are  traceable  chidSy  to  its  anchorites  and 
mountain  clergy. 

§  16.  It  is  true  that  the  "Lady  Poverty**  of  St.  Francis' 
may  share  the  influence  of  the  hills  in  the  formation  of 
chiuracter ;  and  that,  since  the  clergy  who  have  little  interest 
at  court  or  conclave  are  those  who  in  general  wiU  be  driven 
to  undertake  the  hill  services,  we  must  often  attribute 
to  enforced  simplicity  of  life,  or  natural  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing, some  of  the  tones  of  thought  which  we  might  other- 
wise have  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  mountain  scenery. 
Such  causes,  however,  affect  the  lowland  as  much  as  the 
highland  religious  character  in  all  districts  £eu*  from  cities; 
but  they  do  not  produce  the  same  effects.  The  curate  or 
hermit  of  the  field  and  fen,  however  simple  his  life,  or 
painful  his  lodging,  does  not  often  attain  the  spirit  of  the 
hill  pastor  or  recluse;  we  may  find  in  him  a  decent  virtue 
or  a  contented  ignorance,  rarely  the  prophetic  vision  or 
the  martyr's  passion.  Among  the  fair  arable  lands  of 
England  and  Belgium,  extends  an  orthodox  Protestantism 
or  Catholicism ;  prosperous,  creditable,  and  drowsy ;  but  it 
is  among  the  purple  moors  of  the  highland  border,  the 
ravines  of  Mont  G^^vre,  and  the  crags  of  the  T3nrol,  that 
we  shall  find  the  simplest  Evangelical  faith,  and  tiie  purest 
Romanist  practice. 

§  16.  Of  course  the  inquiry  into  this  branch  of  the 
hiU  influence  is  partly  complicated  with  that  into  its  opera- 
tion on  domestic  habits  and  personal  character,  of  which 
hereafter:  but  there  is  one  curious  witness  borne  to  the 
general  truth  of  the  foregone  conclusions,  by  an  apparently 
slight,  yet  very  significant  circumstance  in  art.     We  have 

^  [See  For9  davigera,  Letters  41  and  45.] 
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seen,  in  the  preceding  volume/  how  difficult  it  was  some- 
times to  distinguish  between  honest  painters,  who  truly 
chose  to  paint  sacred  subjects  because  Uiey  loved  them,  and 
the  affected  painters,  who  took  sacred  subjects  for  their 
own  pride's  sake,  or  for  merely  artistical  delight.  Amongst 
other  means  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  in  this  matter,  there 
is  one  helpful  test  which  may  be  applied  to  their  various 
works,  almost  as  easily  and  certainly  as  a  foot-rule  could 
be  used  to  measure  their  size ;  and  which  remains  an  avail- 
able test,  down  to  the  date  of  the  rise  of  the  Claudesque 
landscape  schools.  Nearly  all  the  genuine  religious  painters 
use  steep  mountain  distances.  All  the  merely  artistical  ones, 
or  those  of  intermediate  temper,  in  proportion  as  they  lose 
the  religious  element,  use  flat  or  simply  architectural  dis- 
tances. Of  course  the  law  is  liable  to  many  exceptions, 
chiefly  dependent  on  the  place  of  birth  and  early  associa- 
tions of  painters ;  but  its  force  is,  I  think,  strongly  shown 
in  this; — ^that,  though  the  Flemish  painters  never  showed 
any  disposition  to  paint,  for  its  oxvn  sake^  other  scenery 
than  of  their  own  land  (compare  VoL  III.  Chap.  xiii. 
§  20^),  the  sincerely  religious  ones  continually  used  Alpine 
distances,  bright  with  snow.  In  like  manner  Giotto,  Peru- 
gino,  Angelico,  the  young  Raphael,  and  John  BeUini, 
always,  if,  with  any  fitness  to  their  subject,  they  can  in- 
troduce them,  use  craggy  or  blue  mountain  distances,  and 
this  with  definite  expression  of  love  towards  them;  Leo- 
nardo, conventionally,  as  feeling  they  were  necessary  for 
his  sacred  subjects,  while  yet  his  science  and  idealism  had 
destroyed  his  mountain  sincerity;  Michael  Angelo,  wholly 
an  artist,  and  Raphael  in  later  years,  show  no  love  of 
mountains  whatever,  while  the  relative  depths  of  feelmg 
in  Tintoret,  Titian,  and  Veronese,  are  precisely  measurable 
by  their  affection  to  mountains.  Tintoret,  though  born  in 
Venice,  yet,  because  capable  of  the  greatest  reaches  of 
feeling,  is    the  first    of  the    old    painters  who    ever  drew 

*  [See  ch.  iv.,  VoL  V.  pp.  73  wgj 

'  [In  this  edition,  VoL  V.  p.  2^    Ruskin  mentions  a  backgronnd  such  as  is  kere 
referred  to  in  his  ''Notes  on  the  Loavre/'  No.  2202,  VoL  XII.  p.  472.] 
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mountain  detail  rightly :  ^  Titian,  though  bom  in  Cadore,  and 
recurring  to  it  constantly,  yet  being  more  worldly-minded, 
uses  his  hiUs  somewhat  more  conventionally,  though  still  in 
his  most  deeply  felt  pictures,  such  as  the  St  Jerome  in 
the  Brera,^  giving  to  the  rodcs  and  forests  a  consummate 
nobleness;  and  Veronese,  in  his  gay  grasp  of  the  outside 
aspects  of  the  world,  contentedly  includes  his  philosophy 
within  porticoes  and  pillars,  or  at  the  best  overshadows  it 
with  a  few  sprays  of  laurel. 

§  17.  The  test  fails,  however,  utterly  when  applied  to 
the  later  or  transitional  landscape  schools,  mountains  being 
there  introduced  in  mere  wanton  savageness  by  Salvator, 
or  vague  conventionalism  by  Claude,  Berghem,  and  hun- 
dreds more.  This  need  not,  however,  in  the  least  invali- 
date our  general  conclusions:  we  surely  know  already  that 
it  is  possible  to  misuse  the  best  gifts,  and  pervert  the 
purest  feelings;  nor  need  we  doubt  the  real  purpose,  or,  on 
honest  hearts,  the  real  effect,  of  mountains,  because  various 
institutions  have  been  founded  among  them  by  the  banditti 
of  Calabria,  as  well  as  by  St.  Bruno.' 

§  18.  I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  without 
recording  a  slight  incident,  which  happened  to  myself,  singu- 
larly illustrative  of  the  religious  character  of  the  Alpine 
peasant  when  under  favourable  circumstances  of  teaching. 
I  was  coming  down  one  evening  from  the  Rochers  de  Naye, 
above  Montreux,  having  been  at  work  among  the  limestone 
rocks,  where  I  could  get  no  water,  and  both  weary  and 
thirsty.  Coming  to  a  spring  at  a  turn  of  the  path,  con- 
ducted, as  usual,  by  the  herdsmen  into  a  hollowed  pine- 
trunk,  I  stooped  to  it,  and  drank  deeply:  as  I  raised  my 
head,  drawing  breath    heavily,  some  one  behind   me    said, 

*  See  reference  to  his  painting  of  stones  in  the  last  note  to  §  28  of 
the  chapter  on  Imagination  Penetrative,  Vol.  II.  [In  this  edition.  Vol.  IV. 
p.  286.] 

1  [For  this  picture,  see  VoL  III.  p.  181 ;  Vol.  IV.  pp.  244,  247.1 
M  For  brigandage  in  Calabria,  see  Twne  and  Tide,  §  161 ;  for  St  Bruno,  Vol.  XIL 
p^  669  n.] 
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**  Cdui  qui  boira  de  cette  eau-ci,  aura  encore  soif/'  I  turned, 
not  understanding  for  the  moment  what  was  meant;  and 
saw  one  of  the  hill-peasants,  probably  returning  to  his  chdlet 
fix>m  the  market-place  at  Vevay  or  ViUeneuve.  As  I  looked 
at  him  with  an  uncomprehendmg  expression,  he  went  on 
with  the  verse: — ^'Mais  celui  qui  boira  de  Feau  que  je  lui 
donnerai,  n'aura  jamais  soif." 

I  doubt  if  this  would  have  been  thought  of,  or  said,  by 
even  the  most  intelligent  lowland  peasant  The  thought 
might  have  occurred  to  him,  but  the  frankness  of  address, 
and  expectation  of  being  at  once  understood  without  a 
word  of  preparative  explanation,  as  if  the  language  of  the 
Bible  were  familiar  in  all  men,  mark,  I  think,  the  moun- 
taineer. 

§  19.   II.   We  were  next  to  examine  the  influence  of 
hills  on  the  artistical  power  of  the  human  race. 
Which  power,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  im-  ^fff^un^HT 
agination,    must    evidently   be   fostered    by   the  <^^rtuiwai 
same  influences  which  give  vitality  to  reUgious 
vision.      But   so  far   as   artistical   productiveness   and   skill 
are  concerned,  it  is  evident  that  the  mountaineer  is  at  a 
radical  and  insurmountable  disadvantage.    The  str^igth  of 
his  character  depends  upon  the  absence  of  luxury;   but  it 
is  eminently  by  luxury  that  art  is  supported.    We  are  not, 
therefore,  to  deny  the  mountain  influence,  because  we  do 
not  find  finished  firescoes  on  the  timbers  of  chdlets,  or  deli- 
cate bas-reliefs  on  the  bastion  which  protects  the  mountain 
church  from  the  avalanche;   but  to  consider  how  far  the 
tone  of  mind  shown  by  the  artists  labouring  in  the  lowland 
is  dependent  for  its  intensity  on  the  distant  influences  of  the 
hills,  whether  during  the  childhood  of  those  bom  among 
them,  or  under  the  casual  contemplation  of  men  advanced 
in  life. 

§  20.  Glancing  broadly  over  the  strength  of  the  medi- 
aeval— ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  peculiar  and  energetic — art  of 
Europe,  so  as  to  discern  through  the  clear  flowing  of  its 
waves  over  France,  Italy,  and  England,  the  places  in  the 

VI.  2  b 
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pool  where  the  fountain  heads  are,  and  where  the  sand 
dances,  I  should  first  point  to  Normandy  and  Tuscany. 
From  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  the  sculpture  of  the  Pisans, 
the  course  is  straight  to  Giotto,  Angelico  and  Raphael, — 
to  Orcagna  and  Michael  Angelo;^ — ^the  Venetian  school,  in 
many  respects  mightier,  being  nevertheless,  subsequent  and 
derivative.  From  the  cathedrals  of  Caen  and  Coutances  the 
course  is  straight  to  the  Gothic  of  Chartres  and  Notre  Dame 
oi  Paris,^  and  thence  forward  to  all  French  and  English 
noble  art,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  domestic.  Now  the  moun- 
tain scenery  above  Pisa  is  precisely  the  most  beautiful  that 
surrounds  any  great  Italian  city,  owing  to  the  wonderful 
outlines  of  the  peaks  of  Carrara.'  Milan  and  Verona  have 
indeed  finer  ranges  in  sight,  but  rising  farther  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  therefore  not  so  directly  affecting  the  popular 
mind.  The  Norman  imagination,  as  already  noticed,  is  Scan- 
dinavian  in  origin,  and  fostered  by  the  lovely  granite  scenery 
of  Normandy  itself.  But  there  is,  nevertheless,  this  great 
difference  between  Frencli  art  and  Italian,  that  the  French 
paused  strangely  at  a  certain  point,  as  the  Norman  hills  are 
truncated  at  the  summits,  while  the  Italian  rose  steadily  to 
a  vortex,  as  the  Carrara  hills  to  their  crests.  Let  us  observe 
this  a  little  more  in  detail. 

§  21.  The  sculpture  of  the  Pisans  was  taken  up  and 
carried  into  various  perfection  by  the  Lucchese,  Pistojans, 
Sienese,  and  Florentines.  All  these  are  inhabitants  of  truly 
mountain  cities,  Florence  being  as  completely  among  the 
hills  as  Innspruck  is,  only  the  hills  have  softer  outlines. 
Those  aroimd  Pistoja  and  Lucca  are  in  a  high  degree  majes- 
tic. Giotto  was  bom  and  bred  among  these  hills.  Angelico 
lived  upon  their  slope.  The  mountain  towns  of  Perugia  and 
Urbino  fiimish  the  only  important  branches  of  correlative 

^  [See^  on  this  tubject,  the  '' Review  of  Lord  Lindmy/'  Vol  XII.  pp.  204-209; 
and  on  the  Piaen  school  generally,  see  ValSAmo  and  Aratra  PeoMeL] 

'  [For  the  significance  in  this  respect  of  the  cathedrals  of  Caen  and  Coutances^ 
■ee  Seiim  Lamp$  i^  ArehiUeture^  pre&ce  to  first  edition^  Vol.  VIII.  p.  6.] 

'  [See  above,  p.  363  n.,  and  Plate  47 ;  and  compare  Letters  to  a  Ooiiege  Friend, 
Vol.  i  p.  431.] 
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art ;  far  Leonardo,  however  individually  great,  originated  no 
new  school;  he  only  carried  the  executive  delicacy  of  land*- 
scape  detail  so  far  beyond  other  painters  as  to  necessitate 
my  naming  the  fifteenth-century  manner  of  landscape  after 
him,  though  he  did  not  invent  it ;  and  although  the  school 
of  Milan  is  distinguished  by  several  peculiarities,  and  defi- 
nitely enough  separable  from  the  other  schools  of  Italy,  all 
its  peculiarities  are  mannerisms,  not  inventions. 

Correggio,  indeed,  created  a  new  school,  though  he  him- 
self is  almost  its  only  master.  I  have  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume  the  mountain  outline  seen  from  Parma.^ 
But  the  only  entirely  great  group  of  painters  after  the 
Tuscans  are  the  Venetians,  and  they  are  headed  by  Titian 
and  Tintoret,  on  whom  we  have  noticed  the  influence  of 
hills  already;  and  although  we  cannot  trace  it  in  Paul 
Veronese,  I  will  not  quit  the  mountain  claim  upon  him; 
for  I  believe  all  that  gay  and  gladdening  strength  of  his 
was  fed  by  the  breezes  of  the  hills  of  Garda,  and  brightened 
by  the  swift  glancing  of  the  waves  of  the  Adige.* 

§  22.  Observe,  however,  before  going  farther,  of  all  the 
painters  we  have  named,  the  one  who  obtains  most  execu- 
tive perfection  is  Leonardo,  who  on  the  whole  lived  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  hills.  The  two  who  have 
most  feeling  are  Giotto  and  Angelico,  both  hill-bred.  And 
generally,  I  believe,  we  shall  find  that  the  hill  country  gives 
its  inventive  depth  of  feeling  to  art,  as  in  the  work  of 
Orcagna,  Perugino,  and  Angelico,  and  the  plain  country 
executive  neatness.  The  executive  precision  is  joined  with 
feeling  in  Leonardo,  who  saw  the  Alps  in  the  distance; 
it  is  totally  unaccompanied  by  feeling  in  the  pure  Dutch 
schools,  or  schools  of  the  dead  flats. 

*  In  sajing  this  I  do  not,  of  course,  forget  the  influence  of  the  sea  on 
the  Pisans  and  Venetians;  but  that  is  a  separate  subject,  and  must  be 
examined  in  the  next  volume.^ 


^  [Plate  14,  facing  p.  397.1 

«  [See  Modem  Painten,  vol.  y.  pt  ix.  ch.  iii,  ("The  Wings  of  the  lion").] 
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§  28.  I  do  not  know  if  any  writer  on  art,  or  on  the 
development  of  national  mind,  has  given  his  attention  to 
what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  Europe, — ^the  pause  of  the  English  and 

^  French  in  pictorial  art  after  the  fourteenth  century.  From 
the  days  of  Henry  III.  to  those  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  Louis 
IX.  to  those  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  general  intellect  of  the 
two  nations  was  steadily  on  the  increase.  But  their  art  in- 
tellect was  as  steadily  retrograde.  The  only  art  work  that 
France  and  England  have  done  nobly  is  that  which  is  cen- 
tralized by  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Sainte  Chap- 
elle.^  We  had  at  that  time  (tve — French  and  English — ^but 
the  French  first)  the  incontestable  lead  among  European 
nations;  no  thirteenth-century  work  in  Italy  is  comparable 
for  majesty  of  conception,  or  wealth  of  iinaginative  detail, 
to  the  Cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Rheims,  Rouen,  Amiens, 
Lincoln,  Peterborough,  Wells,  or  Lichfield.  But  every  hour 
of  the  fourteenth  century  saw  French  and  English  art  in 

,  precipitate  decline,  Italian  in  steady  ascent;  and  by  the 
time  that  painting  and  sculpture  had  developed  themselves 
in  an  approximated  perfection,  in  the  work  of  Ghirlandajo 
and  Mino  of  F^sole,  we  had  in  France  and  England  no 
workman,  in  any  art,  deserving  a  workman's  name:  nothing 
but  skilful  masons,  with  more  or  less  love  of  the  picturesque, 
and  redundance  of  undisciplined  imagination,  flaming  iteelf 
away  in  wild  and  rich  traceries,  and  crowded  bosses  of 
grotesque  figure  sculpture,  and  expiring  at  last  in  barbarous 
imitation  of  the  perfected  skill  and  erring  choice  of  Renais- 
sance Italy.  Painting  could  not  decline,  for  it  had  not 
reached  any  eminence;  the  exquisite  arts  of  illumination 
and  glass  design  had  led  to  no  effective  results  in  other 
materials;  they  themselves,  incapable  of  any  higher  per- 
fection than  ^ey  had  reached  in  the  thirteenth   century, 

^  [For  UneolQ,  lea  Vol  VIII.  p.  12  n. ;  for  the  Sunte  Chapelle,  ^' Notes  on  the 
Louvre/'  VoL  XII.  p.  461 ;  Vol  (FAmo,  §  69 ;  and  a  letter  in  ArrwM  ^  the  Ckaee, 
1880,  i.  227,  reprinted  in  a  later  yolume  of  this  edition.  For  refer^ces  to  the 
building!  next  mentioned,  lee  General  Index.] 
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perished  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  emulate  pictorial  excel- 
lence, bad  drawing  being  substituted,  in  books,  for  lovely 
writings  and  opaque  precision,  in  glass,  for  transparent 
power ;  nor  in  any  single  department  of  exertion  did  artists 
arise  of  such  calibre  or  class  as  any  of  the  great  Italians; 
and  yet  all  the  while,  in  literature,  we  were  gradually  and 
steadily  advancing  in  power  up  to  the  time  of  Shakespere ; 
the  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  not  advancing  after  the  time 
of  Dante. 

§  24.  Of  course  I  have  no  space  here  to  pursue  a  ques- 
tion such  as  this :  but  I  may  state  my  belief  that  one  of 
the  conditions  involved  in  it  was  the  mountain  influence  of 
Italian  scenery,  inducing  a  disposition  to  such  indolent  or 
enthusiastic  reverie,  as  could  only  express  itself  in  the 
visions  of  art;  while  the  comparatively  flat  scenery,  and 
severer  climate,  of  England  and  France,  fostering  less  en-' 
thusiasm,  and  urging  to  more  exertion,  brought  about  a 
practical  and  rational  temperament,  progressive  in  policy, 
science,  and  literature,  but  wholly  retrograde  in  art ;  that 
is  to  say  (for  great  art  may  be  properly  so  defined),  in  the 
Art  of  Dreandng. 

§  26,   III,   In  admitting  this,   we   seem  to  involve  the 
supposition  that  mountain  influence  is  either  un-  ,^  ^  - 
fftvourable  or  inessential  to  literary    power;  but  qf^wST 
for  this  also  the  mountain  influence  is  still  neces-  ^  ««««ry 
sary,  only  in  a  subordinate  degree.     It  is   true, 
indeed,  that  the  Avon  is  no  mountain  torrent,  and  that  the 
hills  round  the    vale  of   Stratford  are  not  sublime;    true, 
moreover,  that  the  cantons  Berne  and  Uri  have  never  yet, 
so  far  as  I  know,  produced  a  great  poet ;  but  neither,  on 
the    other    hand,    has   Antwerp   or   Amsterdam.      And,    I 
believe,  the  natmral  scenery  which  will  be  found,   on    the 
whole,  productive  of  most  literary  intellect  is  that  mingled 
of  hill  and  plain,  as  all  available  light  is  of  flame  and  dark- 
ness; the  flame  being  the  active  element,  and  the  darkness 
the  tempering  one. 

§  26.  In  noting  such  evidence  as  bears  upon  this  subject. 
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the  reader  must  always  remember  that  the  momitains  are 
at  an  mifair  disadvantage,  in  being  much  out  of  the  way 
of  the  masses  of  men  employed  in  intellectual  pursuits. 
The  position  of  a  city  is  dictated  by  military  necessity  or 
conmiercial  convenience :  it  rises,  flourishes,  and  absorbs 
into  its  activity  whatever  leading  intellect  is  in  the  sur- 
rounding population.  The  persons  who  are  able  and  de- 
sirous to  give  their  children  education  naturally  resort  to 
it;  the  best  schools,  the  best  society,  and  the  strcmgest 
motives  assist  and  excite  those  bom  within  its  waUs ;  and 
youth  after  youth  rises  to  distinction  out  of  its  streets,  while 
am<»ig  the  blue  "mountains,  twenty  miles  away,  the  goat- 
herds live  and  die  in  unregarded  lowliness.  And  yet  this 
is  no  proof  that  the  mountains  have  little  dSect  upon  the 
mind,  or  that  the  streets  have  a  helpfiil  one.  The  men 
who  are  formed  by  the  schools  and  polished  by  the  sodety 
of  the  capital,  may  yet  in  many  ways  have  their  powers 
shortened  by  the  absence  of  natural  scenery;  and  the 
mountaineer,  neglected,  ignorant,  and  unambitious,  may 
have  been  taught  things  by  the  clouds  and  streams  which 
he  could  not  have  learned  in  a  college,  or  a  coterie. 

§  27.  And  in  reasoning  about  the  effect  of  mountains 
we  are  therefore  under  a  difficulty  like  that  which  would 
occur  to  us  if  we  had  to  determine  the  good  or  bad  effect 
of  light  on  the  human  constitution,  in  some  place  where 
all  corporal  exercise  was  necessarily  in  partial  darkness, 
and  only  idle  people  lived  in  the  light.  The  exercise  might 
give  an  advantage  to  the  occupants  of  the  gloom,  but  we 
should  neither  be  justified  in  therefore  denying  the  precious- 
ness  of  light  in  general,  nor  the  necessity  to  the  w<N*kers 
of  the  few  rays  they  possessed;  and  thus  I  suppose  the 
hills  around  Stratford,  and  such  glimpses  as  Shakespere 
had  of  sandstone  and  pines  in  Warwidcshire,  or  of  chalk 
cliffs  in  Kent,  to  have  been  essential  to  the  development 
of  his  genius.  This  supposition  can  only  be  proved  fidse 
by  the  rising  of  a  Shakespere  at  Rotterdam  or  Beigen-op- 
Zoom,  whidi  I  think  not  probable;  whereas,  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  is  confirmed  by  m3nriads  of  collateral  evidences. 
The  matter  could  only  be  tested  by  placing  for  half  a  century 
the  British  universities  at  Keswick  and  Beddgelert,  and 
making  Grenoble  the  capital  of  France;  but  if,  throughout 
the  history  of  Britain  and  France,  we  contrast  the  general 
invention  and  pathetic  power,  in  ballads  or  legends,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  Border  with  those  mani- 
fested in  Suffolk  or  Essex;  and  similarly  the  inventive 
power  of  Normandy,  Provence,  and  the  B^amois  ^  with  that 
of  Champagne  or  Picardy,  we  shall  obtain  some  convincing 
evidence  respecting  the  operation  of  hills  on  the  masses 
of  mankind,  and  be  disposed  to  admit,  with  less  hesitation, 
that  the  apparent  inconsistencies  in  ,the  effect  of  scenery 
on  greater  minds  proceed  in  each  case  from  specialities  of 
education,  accident,  and  original  temper,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  follow  out  in  detail.  Sometimes  only, 
when  the  original  resemblance  in  character  of  intellect  is 
very  marked  in  two  individuals,  and  they  are  submitted  to 
de&utely  contrary  circumstances  of  educaticm,  an  approxi- 
mation to  evidence  may  be  obtained.  Thus  Bacon  and 
Pascal  appear  to  be  men  naturally  very  similar  in  their 
temper  and  powers  of  mind.  One,  bom  in  York  House, 
Strand,  of  courtly  parents,  educated  in  court  atmosphere, 
and  replying,  ahnost  as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  to  the 
queen  asking  how  old  he  was — "Two  years  younger  than 
Your  Majesty's  happy  reign  I" — has  the  world's  meanness 
and  cunning  engrafted  into  his  intellect,  and  remains  smooth, 
serene,  unenthusiastic,  and  in  some  degree  base,  even  with 
all  his  sincere  devotion  and  universal  wisdom;  bearing,  to 
the  end  of  life,  the  likeness  of  a  marble  palace  in  the 
street  of  a  great  city,  faurly  furnished  within,  and  bright 
in  wall  and  battlement,  yet  noisome  in  places  about  the 
foundati<»is.  The  other,  bom  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Puy  de  D6me,  though  taken  to 

1  [Beam,  formerly  a  aeparate  provinoe,  ia  now  included  in  the  department  of 
BaMOt-Pyr^n^es.] 
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Paris  at  eight  years  old,  retains  for  ever  the  impress  of  his 
birthplace;  pursuing  natural  philosophy  with  the  same  zeal 
as  Bacon,  he  returns  to  his  own  mountains  to  put  him.self 
under  their  tutelage,  and  by  their  help  first  discovers  the 
great   relations   of  the   earth   and  the   air:   struck   at    last 
with  mortal  disease ;  gloomy,  enthusiastic,  and  superstitious, 
with  a  conscience  burning  like  lava,  and  inflexible  like  iron, 
the   clouds   gather   about  the   majesty  of   him,   fold    after 
fold;    and,   with   his   spirit   buried   in   ashes,   and  rent    by 
earthquake,  yet  fruitful  of  true  thought  and  faithful  affection, 
he  stands  Ijke  that  mound  of  desolate  scoria  that  crowns 
the  hill  ranges  of  his  native  land,  with  its  sable  summit  far 
in  heaven,  and  its  foundations  green  with  the  ordered  garden 
and  the  trellised  vine. 

§  28.  When,  however,  our  inquiry  thus  branches  into 
the  successive  analysis  of  individual  characters,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  leave  it ;  noting  only  one  or  two  points  respecting 
Shakespere,  whom,  I  doubt  not,  the  reader  was  surprised 
to  find  left  out  of  all  our  comparisons  in  the  preceding 
volume.    He  seems  to  have  been  sent  essentially  to  take 

^tmiversal  and  equal  grasp  of  the  human  nature;  and  to 
have  been  removed,  therefore,  fr^m  all  influences  which 
could    in   the   least   warp    or    bias    his    thoughts.     It    was 

^  necessary  that    he   should   lean   no   way ;    that    he   should 
contemplate,  with  absolute  equality  of  judgment,  the  life 
of  the  court,  cloister,  and  tavern,  and  be  able  to  sympathize 
so    completely    with    all    creatures   as   to    deprive    himself, 
together  with  his  personal  identity,  even  of  his  conscience, 
as   he   casts   himsdf  into  their  hearts.     He  must  be   able 
to  enter  into  the  soul  of  Falstafi*  or  Shylock  with  no  more 
sense    of    contempt    or    horror    than    FalstafT  or    Shylock 
themselves   feel   for  or  in  themselves;    otherwise   his  own 
conscience    and    indignation    would    make    him    unjust    to 
them;    he  would   turn   aside    from   something,   miss  some 
good,  or  overlook  some  essential  palliation.     He  must  be 
,    utterly  without   anger,  utterly  without  purpose;    for  if  a 
man    has    any    serious   purpose    in    life,   that   which    runs 
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counter  to  it,  or  is  foreign  to  it,  will  be  looked  at  frown- 
ingly  or  carelessly  by  him.  Shakespere  was  forbidden  of 
Heaven  to  have  any  plans.  To  do  any  good  or  get  any 
good,  in  the  conunon  sense  of  good,  was  not  to  be  within 
his  permitted  range  of  work.  Not,  for  him,  the  founding 
of  institutions,  the  preaching  of  doctrines,  or  the  repression 
of  abuses.  Neither  he,  nor  the  sun,  did  on  any  morning 
tiiat  they  rose  together,  receive  charge  from  their  Maker 
concerning  such  things.  They  were  both  of  them  to  shine 
on  the  evil  and  good ;  ^  both  to  behold  unoffendedly  all  that 
was  upon  the  earth,  to  bum  unappalled  upon  the  spears  of 
kings,  and  undisdaining,  upon  the  reeds  of  the  river. 

§  29.  Therefore,  so  far  as  nature  had  influence  over  the 
early  training  of  this  man,  it  was  essential  to  its  ^erfectness 
that  the  nature  should  be  quiet.  No  mountain  passions 
were  to  be  allowed  in  him.  Inflict  upon  him  but  one  pang 
of  the  monastic  conscience;  cast  upon  him  but  one  cloud 
of  the  mountain  gloom;  and  his  serenity  had  been  gone 
for  ever — ^his  equity — his  infinity.  You  would  have  made 
another  Dante  of  him;  and  all  that  he  would  have  ever 
uttered  about  poor,  soiled,  and  frail  humanity  would  have 
been  the  quarrel  between  Sinon  and  Adam  of  Brescia,* — 
speedily  retired  fr^m,  as  not  worthy  a  man's  hearing,  nay, 
not  to  be  heard  without  heavy  fault.  All  your  Falstafls, 
Slenders,  Quicklys,  Sir  Tobys,  Launces,  Touchstones,  and 
Quinces,  would  have  been  lost  in  that.  Shakespere  could 
be  allowed  no  mountains;  nay,  not  even  any  supreme 
natmral  beauty.  He  had  to  be  left  with  his  kingcups  and 
clover; — ^pansies — ^the  passing  clouds — ^the  Avon's  flow — and 
the  undulating  hills  and  woods  of  Warwick;  nay,  he  was 
not  to  love  even  these  in  any  exceeding  measure,  lest  it 
might  make  him  in  the  least  overrate  their  power  upon  the 
strong,  full-fledged  minds  of  men.  He  makes  the  quarrel- 
ling fairies  concerned  about  them;  poor  lost  Ophelia  find 

*  [See  Proverbs  xv.  3.1 

*  [Por  Sinon,  ''that  falee  Greek  from  Troy/'  and  Adam  of  Brescia,  a  ooiner  of 
fidie  money,  see  Ir^emo,  xxz.  61,  98  mq»] 
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some  comfort  in  them;  fearful,  fair,  wise-hearted  Perdita 
trust  the  speaking  of  her  good  will  and  good  hostess-ship 
to  them;  and  one  of  the  brothers  of  Imogen  confide  his 
sorrow  to  them,  —  rebuked  instantly  by  his  brother  for 
"wench-like  words'*;*  but  any  thought  of  them  in  his 
mighty  men  I  do  not  find:  it  is  not  usually  in  the  nature 
of  such  men;  and  if  he  had  loved  the  flowers  the  lecut 
better  himself,  he  would  assuredly  have  been  offended  at 
this,  and  given  a  botanical  turn  of  mind  to  Caesar,  or 
Othello. 

§  80.  And  it  is  even  among  the  most  curious  proofs  of 
the  necessity  to  all  high  imagination  that  it  should  paint 
straight  from  the  life,  that  he  has  not  given  such  a  turn  of 
mind  to  some  of  his  great  men;  —  Henry  the  Fifth,  for 
instance.  Doubtless  some  of  my  readers,  having  been 
accustomed  to  hear  it  repeated  thoughtlesdy  from  mouth 
to  mouth  that  Shakespere  conceived  the  spirit  of  all  ages, 
were   as.  much   offended   as   surprised   at  my  sa3ang   that 

♦  ''With  fairest  flowers 
While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.     Thou  shalt  not  laek 
The  flower  fhat's  like  thy  face — ^pale  primrose,  nor 
The  azured  harebell — like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Outsweetened  not  thy  breath.     The  ruddock  would 
With  chariUble  bill  .  .  .  bring  thee  all  this; 
Yea,  and  furrowed  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none. 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse. 
Gm.  Prithee,  have  done. 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious." 

Imogen   herself,  afterwards,    in    deeper  passion,    will  give   weeds — ^not 
flowers, — and  something  more : 

"  And  when 
With  wildwood  leaves  and  weeds,  I  have  strewed  his  grave. 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep,  and  sigh. 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you."  ^ 

^  [The  references  here  and  in  the  text  above  are  to  OffmbeHiM,  Aet  iv»  to.  2 ;  IM- 
MfmifMr  ^^A/'<  i>n0afii,  Act  ii.  so.  1 ;  JJamilse,  Act  iv.  sc  6 ;  fTtnler'f  Toi^  Act  iv.  so.  &] 
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he  only  painted  human  nature  as  he  saw  it  in  his  own 
time.^  They  will  find,  if  they  look  into  his  work  closely, 
as  much  antiquarianism  as  they  do  geography,  and  no 
more.  The  commonly  received  notions  about  the  things 
that  had  been,  Shakespere  took  as  he  found  them,  aoi- 
mating  them  with  pure  human  nature,  of  any  time  and 
all  time;  but  inquiries  into  the  minor  detail  of  temporary 
feeUng,  he  despised  as  utterly  as  he  did  maps;  and  where- 
soever the  temporary  feeling  was  in  anywise  contrary  to 
that  of  his  own  day,  he  errs  frankly,  and  paints  from  his 
own  time.  For  instance  in  this  matter  of  love  of  flowers; 
we  have  traced  already,*  far  enough  for  our  general  purposes, 
the  medieval  interest  in  them,  whether  to  be  enjoyed  in 
the  fields,  or  to  be  used  for  types  of  ornamentation  in 
dress.  If  Shakespere  had  cared  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
even  of  the  early  fifteenth  century,  he  would  assui^y 
have  marked  this  affection  in  some  of  his  knights,  and 
indicated  even  then,  in  heroic  tempers,  the  peculiar  respect 
for  loveliness  of  dress  which  we  find  constantly  in  Dante.' 
But  he  could  not  do  this;  he  had  not  seen  it  in  real  life. 
In  his  time  dress  had  become  an  affectation  and  absinrdity. 
Only  fools,  or  wise  men  in  their  weak  moments,  showed 
much  concern  about  it;  and  the  facts  of  human  nature 
which  appeared  to  him  general  in  the  matter  were  the 
soldier's  disdain,  and  the  coxcomb's  care  of  it.  Hence 
Shakespere's  good  soldier  is  almost  always  in  plain  or 
battered  armour;  even  the  speech  of  Vernon  in  Henry 
the  Fawrih^  which,  as  far  as  I  remember,  is  the  only  one 
that  bears  fully  upon  the  beauty  of  armour,  lean^  more 
upon  the  spirit  and  hearts  of  men — '^  bated,  like  eagles 
having  lately  bathed;"  and  has  an  under-current  of  slight 
contempt  running  through  the  following  line,  "  Glittering 


1  [See  Vol.  V.  pp.  127-128.] 

s  [See  Vol.  V.  pp.  2M  Mg. ;  276  9eq,  ;  aud  compare  Vol.  IV.  p.  255.] 

'  [See,  for  instance,  his  descriptions  of  the  dress  of  Beatrice  in    VUa  Nuova, 

2,  3,  40,  and  in  Purgatorio,  xxx,  31-33.] 

*  [1  Henry  IV.,  Act  iv.  sc.  1.] 
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in  golden  coats,  Wee  images;'*  whUe  the  beauty  of  the 
young  Harry  is  essentially  the  beauty  of  fiery  and  perfect 
youth,  answering  as  much  to  the  Greek,  or  Roman,  or 
Elizabethan  knight  as  to  the  medisval  one;  whereas  the 
definite  interest  in  armour  and  dress  is  opposed  by  Shake- 
spere  in  the  French  (meaning  to  depreciate  them),  to  the 
English  rude  soldierliness : 

**  Con.  Tut,  I  have  the  best  armour  of  the  world.     Would  it  were  day  \ 
Orl,  You  have  an  excellent  armour,  but  let  my  hone  have  his  due." 

And  again: 

''My  lord  constable,  the  armour  that  I  saw  in  your  tent  to-night,  are 
those  stars,  or  suns,  upon  it?" 

while  Henry,  half  proud  of  his  poorness  of  array,  speaks 
of  armorial  splendour  scornfully;  the  main  idea  being  still 
of  its  being  a  gilded  show  and  vanity — 

"  Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched."  ^ 

This  is  essentially  Elizabethan*  The  quarterings  on  a 
knight's  shield,  or  the  inlaying  of  his  armour,  would  never 
have  been  thought  of  by  him  as  mere  "gayness  or  gilt* 
in  earlier  days.^  In  like  manner,  throughout  every  scale 
of  rank  or  feeling,  from  that  of  the  French  knights  down 
to  Falstafi^s  "I  looked  he  should  have  sent  me  two-and- 
twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  true  knight,  and  he  sends 
me  security  I  *'  *  care  for  dress  is  always  considered  by  Shake- 
spere  as  contemptible;  and  Mrs.  Quickly  distinguishes  her- 
self from  a  true  fairy  by  a  solicitude  to  scour  the  chairs  of 

*  If  the  leader  thinks  that  in  Henry  the  Fifth's  time  the  Elisabethan 
temper  might  already  have  been  manifesting  itself,  let  him  compare  the 
English  herald's  speech,  act  S  scene  2  of  King  John;  and  by  way  of 
specimen  of  Shakespere's  historical  care,  or  regard  of  mediaeval  character, 
the  large  use  of  ardllery  in  the  previous  scene. 


J(i 


[Eenry  V.,  Act  iii.  so.  7 ;  Act  iv.  bc.  3.] 
^  Henry  IV,,  Act  ii.   so.    2.      For   Shakespeare's   contempt   of  drasSi   see 
1  Hmry  IV,,  Act  L  sc.  3;  L  28  9eq,,  and  Taming  qfthe  Shrew,  Act  iv.  so.  3, 1. 171  eeq.] 
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order — and  '^  each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest "  ;  ^ 
and  the  association  in  her  mind  of  the  flowers  in  the  fairy 
rings  with  the 

''  Sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  &ir  knighthood's  bending  knee ; " 

while  the  true  fairies,  in  field  simplicity,  are  only  anxious 
to  "sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door";  and 

''With  this  field  dew  consecrate. 
Every  several  chamber  bless 
Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace."  ' 

Note  the  expression  "Field  dew  consecrate."  Shakespere 
loved  courts  and  camps;  but  he  felt  that  sacredness  and 
peace  were  in  the  dew  of  the  Fields  only. 

§  81.  There  is  another  respect  in  which  he  was  wholly 
incapable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  had  no  great  art  of  any  kind  around  him  in  his  own 
country,  and  was,  consequently,  just  as  powerless  to  con- 
ceive tiie  general  influence  of  former  art,  as  a  man  of  the 
most  inferior  calibre.  Therefore  it  was,  that  I  did  not 
care  to  quote  his  authority  respecting  the  power  of  imi- 
tation, in  the  second  chapter  of  the  preceding  volume. 
If  it  had  been  needful  to  add  his  testimony  to  that  of 
Dante  (given  in  §  5),'  I  might  have  quoted  multitudes 
of  passages  wholly  concurring  with  that,  of  which  the 
"fair  Portia's  counterfeit,"*  with  the  following  lines,  and 
the  implied  ideal  of  sculpture  in  the  Wtnter^s  Tale,  are 
wholly  unanswerable  instances.  But  Shakespere's  evidence 
in  matters  of  art  is  as  narrow  as  the  range  of  Elizabethan 
art  in  England,  and  resolves  itself  wholly  into  admiration 
of  two  tlidngs, — ^mockery  of  life  (as  in  this  instance  of 
Hermione  as  a  statue),  or  absolute  splendour,  as  in  the 
close  of  Romeo  and  Juliet^  where  the  notion  of  gold  as 


Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  v.  sc  6.] 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  v.  sc.  2.1 
;See  Vol.  v.  p.  38.] 
Merchant  qf  Vemee,  Act  ill.  sc.  3.] 
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the  chief  source  of  dignity  of  aspect,  coining  down  to 
Shakespere  from  the  times  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Grold,  and,  as  I  said  before,  strictly  Elizabethan,  would 
interfere  seriously  with  the  pathos  of  the  whole  passage, 
but  for  the  sense  of  sacrifice  implied  in  it : 

''As  rich  shall  Romeo  by  bis  lady  lie. 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity."  ^ 

§  82.  And  observe,  I  am  not  giving  these  examples  as 
proof  of  any  smallness  in  Shakespere,  but  of  his  greatness ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  his  contentment,  like  every  other  great 
man  who  ever  breathed,  to  paint  nothing  but  whcU  he  saw;^ 
and  therefore  giving  perpetual  evidence  that  his  sight  was 
of  the  sixteenth,  and  not  of  the  thirteenth  century,  beneath 
all  the  broad  and  eternal  humanity  of  his  imagination. 
How  far  in  these  modem  days,  emptied  of  splendour,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  great  men  having  certain  sympathies 
for  those  earlier  ages,  to  act  in  this  differently  from  all 
their  predecessors;  and  how  far  they  may  succeed  in  the 
resuscitation  of  the  past  by  habitually  dwelling  in  all  their 
thoughts  among  vanished  generations,  are  questions,  of  all 
practical  and  present  ones  concerning  art,  the  most  difficult 
to  decide;  for  abeady  in  poetry  several  of  our  truest  men 
have  set  themselves  to  this  task,  and  have  indeed  put  more 
vitality  into  the  shadows  of  the  dead  than  most  others  can 
give  the  presences  of  the  living.  Thus  Longfellow,  in  the 
Golden  Legend,  has  entered  more  closely  into  the  temper 
of  the  Monk,'  for  good  and  for  evil,  than  ever  yet  theologi* 
cal  writer  or  historian,  though  they  may  have  givai  their 
life's  labour  to  the  analysis;  and,  again,  Robert  Browning 
is  unerring  in  every  sentence  he  writes  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
always  vital,  right,  and  profound;  so  that  in  the  matter  of 
art,  with  which  we  have  been  specially  concerned,  there  is 

^  [Romeo  and  Juiiet,  Act  ▼.  ac  3.  Compare  Fon  CUmgera,  Letter  91,  where  the 
pasMce  is  again  quoted.] 

«  rCompare  Vol.  V.  pp.  114-116.] 

'  [See  ^'  Lectures  on  Colour/'  where  passages  from  ''The  Scnptorium  "  are  quoted : 
Vol.  XII.  p.  486 ;  and  for  another  quotation  from  the  poem,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  229  n.] 
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hardly  a  principle  connected  with  the  mediasval  temper, 
that  he  has  not  struck  upon  in  those  seemingly  cardess 
and  too  rugged  rhymes  of  his.  There  is  a  curious  instance, 
by  the  way,  in  a  short  poem  referring  to  this  very  subject 
of  tomb  and  image  sculpture;  and  illustrating  just  one  of 
those  phases  of  local  human  character  which,  though  belong- 
ing to  Shakespere's  own  age,  he  never  noticed,  because  it 
was  specially  Italian  and  un-English ;  connected  also  closely 
with  the  influence  of  mountains  on  the  heart,  and  therefore 
with  our  immediate  inquiries.  I  mean  the  kind  of  admira- 
tion with  which  a  southern  artist  regarded  the  stone  he 
worked  in;  and  the  pride  which  popidace  or  priest  took  in 
the  possession  of  precious  mountain  substance,  worked  into 
the  pavements  of  their  cathedrals,  and  the  shafts  of  their 
tombs. 

§  88.  Observe,  Shakespere,  in  the  midst  of  architecture 
and  tombs  of  wood,  or  freestone,  or  brass,  naturally  thinks 
of  gold^  as  the  best  enriching  and  ennobling  substance  for 
them; — ^in  the  midst  also  of  the  fever  of  the  Renaissance 
he  writes,  as  every  one  else  did,  in  praise  of  precisely  the 
most  vicious  master  of  that  school — Giulio  Romano;*  but 
the  modem  poet,  living  much  in  Italy,  and  quit  of  the 
Renaissance  influence,  is  able  fully  to  enter  into  the  Italian 
feeling,  and  to  see  the  evil  of  the  Renaissance  tendency, 
not  because  he  is  greater  than  Shakespere,  but  because  he 
is  in  another  element,  and  has  seen  other  things.  I  miss 
fragments  here  and  there  not  needed  for  my  purpose  in  the 
passage  quoted,  without  putting  asterisks,  for  I  weaken  the 
poem  enough  by  the  omissions,  without  spoiling  it  also  by 
breaks.' 

1  [See  Borneo  and  Juliet,  Act  v.  bc.  3,  L  290.] 

*  [See  The  Winier^e  Tale,  Act  r.  bc.  2 :  ''that  nure  Italian  matter,  Julio  Romano, 
who,  had  he  himaelf  eternity  and  could  put  hreath  into  hit  work,  would  heg^le 
Nature  of  her  custom,  ao  perfectly  he  is  her  ape."  For  another  reference  to  the 
painter,  see  Stones  ^  Venice,  voL  L  (Vol.  IX.  p.  46).] 

'  [Ruskin's  omissions  here^  and  still  more  his  coupling  Browning  with  Longfellow, 
did  not  please  another  poet :  see  the  passage  from  D.  G.  Roesetti's  Lettere  to  William 
AMmghem,  cited  in  Vol.  V.  p.  Ivii.] 
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"  The  Bishop  orders  his  Tomb  in  St.  Praxed*s  Church. 

"A«  here  I  lie 
In  this  state  chamber,  dying  bj  degrees. 
Hours,  and  long  hours,  in  the  dead  night,  I  ask 
Do  I  live — am  I  dead?     Peace,  peace  seems  all: 
St.  Praxed's  ever  was  the  church  for  peace. 
And  so,  about  this  tomb  of  mine.     I  fought 
With  tooth  and  nail  to  save  my  niche,  ye  know; 
Old  Gandolf  *  coaened  me,  despite  my  care. 
Shrewd  was  that  snatch  from  out  the  comer  south 
He  graced  his  carrion  with. 
Yet  still  my  niche  is  not  so  cramped  but  thence 
One  sees  the  pulpit  o'  the  epistle-side. 
And  somewhat  of  the  choir,  those  silent  seats: 
And  up  into  the  aery  dome  where  live 
The  angels,  and  a  sunbeam's  sure  to  lurk. 
And  I  shall  fill  my  slab  of  basalt  there. 
And  'neath  my  tabernacle  take  my  rest. 
With  those  nine  colunms  round  me,  two  and  two. 
The  odd  one  at  my  feet,  where  Anselmf  stands; 
Peach-blossom  marble  all. 
Swift  as  a  weaver's  shuttle  fleet  our  years: 
Man  goeth  to  the  grave,  and  where  is  he? 
Did  I  say  basalt  for  my  slab,  sons?     Black — 
'Twas  ever  antique-black {  I  meant!     How  else 
Shall  ye  contrast  my  friese  to  come  beneath? 
The  bas-relief  in  bronze  ye  promised  me, 
Those  Pans  and  Nymphs  ye  wot  of,  and  perchance 
Some  tripod,  thyrsus,  with  a  vase  or  so. 
The  Saviour  at  His  sermon  on  the  mount, 
St  Praxed  in  a  glory,  and  one  Pan, 
And  Moses  with  the  tables  .  .  .  but  I  know 
Ye  marked  me  not!     What  do  they  whisper  thee, 
Child  of  my  bowels,  Anselm  ?    Ah,  ye  hope 
To  revel  down  my  viUas  while  I  gasp. 
Bricked  o'er  with  beggar's  mouldy  travertine. 
Which  Gandolf  from  his  tomb-top  chuckles  at ! 
Nay,  boys,  ye  love  me — all  of  jasper,  then ! 
There's  plenty  jasper  somewhere  in  the  world — 

*  The  last  bishop. 

t  His  &vourite  son;  nominally  his  nephew. 

X  ''Nero  Antico"  is  more  familiar  to  our  ears:  but  Browning  does 
right  in  translating  it;  as  afterwards  ''dpollino"  into  '^ onion-stone." 
Our  stupid  habit  of  using  foreign  words  without  translation  is  continually 
losing  us  half  the  force  of  the  foreign  language.  How  many  travelleiv 
hearing  the  term  ''dpoUino"  recogniae  the  intended  sense  of  a  stone 
splitting  into  concentric  coats,  like  an  onion? 
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And  have  I  not  St.  Phuced's  ear  to  pray 
Horses  for  ye^  and  brown  Greek  manuscripts? 
That's  if  ye  carve  my  epitaph  aright. 
Choice  Latin,  picked  phrase.  Tally's  every  word. 
No  gaudy  ware  like  Gandolfs  second  line — 
Tullyj  my  masters?    Ulpian  serves  hU  need." 

§  84.  I  know  no  other  piece  of  modem  English,  prose 
or  poetry,  in  which  there  is  so  much  told,  as  in  these 
lines,  of  the  Renaissance  spirit, — ^its  worldliness,  inconsist- 
ency, pride,  hypocrisy,  ignorance  of  itself,  love  of  art,  of 
luxury,  and  of  good  Latin.  It  is  nearly  all  that  I  said 
of  the  central  Renaissance  in  thirty  pages  of  the  Stones  of 
Venice  put  into  as  many  lines,  Browning^s  being  also  the 
antecedent  work.^  The  worst  of  it  is  that  this  kind  of  con- 
centrated writing  needs  so  much  solution  before  the  reader 
can  fairly  get  the  good  of  it,  that  people's  patience  fails 
them,  and  they  give  the  thing  up  as  insoluble;  though, 
truly,  it  ought  to  be  to  the  current  of  common  thought 
like  Saladin's  talisman,  dipped  in  clear  water,  not  soluble 
altogether,  but  making  the  element  medicinal* 

§  85.  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  with  respect  to  this 
love  of  stones  in  the  Itidian  mind,  to  consider  the  differ- 
ence necessitated  in  the  English  temper  merely  by  the 
general  domestic  use  of  wood  instead  of  marble.  In  that 
old  Shakesperian  England,  men  must  have  rendered  a  grate- 
ful homage  to  their  oak  forests,  in  the  sense  of  all  that 
they  owed  to  their  goodly  timbers  in  the  wainscot  and 
furniture  of  the  rooms  they  loved  best,  when  the  blue  of 
the  frosty  midnight  was  contrasted,  in  the  dark  diamonds 
of  the  lattice,  with  the  glowing  brown  of  the  warm,  fire- 
Ughted,  crimson-tapestried  walls.  Not  less  would  an  Italian 
look  with  a  gratefiU  regard  on  the  hill  summits,  to  which  he 
owed,  in  the  scorching  of  his  summer  noonday,  escape  into 

1  [See  iSTonet  (/  VeniM,  vol.  uL  (VoL  XI.  pp.  43-134,  and  especially  81-115  (de- 
scription of  the  tombs),  publisbed  in  1863;  Browning^s  ''The  Tomb  at  St  Prsxed's" 
was  first  published  in  No.  til  of  BeiU  and  JPomegramatei,  1845.] 

*  [See  Scott's  TaiUman  (voL  L  chs.  8  and  9,  vol.  ii.  db.  5) ;  the  referenoe  is  to  the 
bag  or  parse  pat  by  £1  Hakim  into  the  water,  which  he  gives  Richard  as  medicine. 
For  another  reference  to  the  talisman  of  Saladin,  see  8L  Marl^9  Beit,  §  187.] 

▼I.  2f 
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the  marble  corridcNr  or  crypt  palpitating  only  with  cold  and 
smooth  vari^^tion  of  the  unfevered  momitain  veins.  In 
some  sort,  as,  both  in  our  stubbornness  and  our  comfort, 
we  not  unfitly  describe  ourselves  typically  as  Hearts  of  Oak, 
the  Italians  might  in  their  strange  and  variegated  mingling 
of  passion,  like  purple  colour,  with  a  cruel  sternness,  like 
white  rock,  truly  describe  themselves  as  hearts  of  Stone* 

§  86.  Into  this  feeling  about  marble  in  domestic  use, 
Shakespere,  having  seen  it  even  in  northern  luxury,  could 
partly  enter,  and  marks  it  in  several  passages  of  his  Ita- 
Uan  plays.^  But  if  the  reader  still  doubts  his  limitation  to 
his  own  experience  in  all  subjects  of  imagination,  let  him 
consider  how  the  removal  from  mountain  influence  in  his 
youth,  so  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  his  lower  human 
sympathy,  prevented  him  from  ever  rendering  with  any 
force  the  feelings  of  the  moimtain  anchorite,  or  indicating  in 
any  of  his  monks  the  deep  spirit  of  monastidsm.  Worldly 
cardinals  or  nuncios  he  can  fathom  to  the  uttermost;  but 
where,  in  all  his  thoughts,  do  we  find  St.  Francis,  or  Abbot 
Samson?*  The  "Friar''  of  Shakespere's  plays  is  almost  the 
only  stage  conventionalism  which,  he  admitted ;  generally 
nothing  more  than  a  weak  old  man,  who  lives  in  a  cell, 
and  has  a  rope  about  his  waist. 

§  87.  While,  finally,  in  such  slight  allusions  as  he  makes 
to  mountain  scenery  itself,  it  is  very  curious  to  observe 
the  accurate  limitation  of  his  sympathies  to  such  things  as 
he  had  known  in  his  youth ;  and  his  entire  preference 
of  human  interest,  and  of  courtly  and  kingly  dignities,  to 
the  nobleness  of  the  hUls.  This  is  most  marked  in  Cyn- 
beline,  where  the  term  "mountaineer"'  is,  as  with  Dante, 
always  one  of  reproach,  and  the  noble  birth  of  Arviragus 

1  [i.e.,  in  those  and  others  where  the  scenes  or  characters  are  southern.  So, 
for  instance,  of  the  apparition  of  Jupiter  in  Cyntbelme  (v.  4) :  ^'  Peep  through  thy 
marble  mansion,"  and  "  The  marble  pavement  closes ;  he  is  enter'd  His  radiant  roof" » 
and  in  AnUmy  and  deopatra  (v.  2)  :  "  I  am  marble-constant."] 

*  rSee  Carlyle's  I\ut  and  Present,  book  ii.  (first  published  1843}.] 
'  [For  Dante's  use  of  the  term  in  reproach^  see  Purgaiario,  xxvL  67-09;  ^^ 
Shakespeare's,  Offmbeline,  iv.  2,  ^^  villain  mountaineer" ;  the  other  references  are  to 
ill.  2,  3 ;  Midiummer  Night e  Dreamy  iv.  1,  iii.  2 ;  Bichard  II.,  i.  3 ;  ffenrg  F.,  iiL  &] 
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and   Guiderius  is  shown  by  their  holdmg  their  mountain 

cave  as 

"  A  cell  of  ignorance ;  travelling  abed ; 
A  prison  for  a  debtor;" 

and  themselves,  educated  among  hills,  as  in  all  things  con- 
temptible: 

''We  are  beastly;  subtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat; 
Our  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies;  our  cage 
We  make  our  choir,  as  doth  the  prisoned  bird." 

A  few  phrases  occur  here  and  there  which  might  justify 
the  supposition  that  he  had  seen  high  mountains,  but  never 
implying  awe  or  admiration.     Thus  Demetrius : 

"  These  things  seem  tmaU  and  mdisHngitUhable, 
Like  far  off  momUaim,  turned  into  clouds" 

**  Taurus  snow,*'  and  the  "  frosty  Caucasus,**  are  used  merely 
as  types  of  purity  or  cold;  and  though  the  avalanche  is 
once  spoken  of  as  an  image  of  power,  it  is  with  instantly 
following  depreciation: 

''Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  valleys,  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit,  and  void  his  rheum  upon." 

§  88.  There  was  only  one  thing  belonging  to  hills  that 
Shakespere  seemed  to  feel  as  noble — the  pine  tree,  and  that 
was  because  he  had  seen  it  in  Warwickshire,  clumps  of  pine 
occasionally  rising  on  little  sandstone  mounds,  as  at  the 
place  of  execution  of  Piers  Gaveston,  above  the  lowland 
woods.^     He  touches  on  this  tree  fondly  again  and  again: 

''As  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchafed,  as  the  rud'st  wind. 
That  by  his  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale." 

"The  strong  based  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs  plucked  up 
The  pine  and  cedar." 

1  [At  Blacklow  HiU,  a  mUe  or  two  from  Warwiek  on  the  left  of  the  Coventry 
road ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  among  the  trees,  is  a  monument  erected  in  1821  to 
mark  the  spot  where  Piers  Gaveston  was  executed  on  July  1, 1312.  The  references  in 
"  38  are  to  OymbeUne,  iv.  2 ;  Tempest,  v.  1 ;  Merchant  qf  Veniee,  iv.  1 ;  Richard  JL, 

2.    The  kst  passage  is  quoted  also  in  Stones  of  Venice,  voL  i.  (Vol.  IX.  p.  286  n.).] 
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Where  note  his  observance  of  the  peculiar  horizontal 
roots  of  the  pine,  spurred  as  it  is  by  them  like  the  daw  of 
a  bird,  and  partly  propped,  as  the  aiguiUes  by  those  rode 
promontories  at  their  bases  which  I  have  always  called 
their  spurs,  this  observance  of  the  pine's  strength  and 
animal-like  grasp  being  the  chief  reason  for  his  choosing  it, 
above  other  trees,  for  Arid's  prison.    Again : 

'^You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise 
When  they  are  mtted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven." 

And  yet  again: 

''But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines." 

We  may  judge,  by  the  impression  which  this  single 
feature  of  hill  scenery  seems  to  have  made  on  Shakespere's 
mind,  because  he  had  seen  it  in  his  youth,  how  his  whole 
temper  would  have  been  changed  if  he  had  lived  in  a  more 
sublime  country,  and  how  essential  it  was  to  his  power 
of  contemplation  of  mankind  that  he  should  be  removed 
from  the  sterner  influences  of  nature.  For  the  rest,  so  far 
as  Shakespere's  woik  has  imperfections  of  any  kind, — ^the 
trivialness  of  many  of  his  adopted  plots,  for  instance,  and 
the  comparative  rarity  with  which  he  admits  the  ideal  of 
an  enthusiastic  virtue  arising  out  of  principle ;  virtue  being 
with  him,  for  the  most  part,  founded  simply  on  the  affec- 
tions joined  with  inherent  purity  in  his  women,  or  on  mere 
manly  pride  and  honour  in  his  men ;  "^ — ^in  a  word,  whatever 

*  I  mean  that  Shakespere  almost  always  implies  a  total  difference  in 
nature  between  one  human  being  and  another;  one  being  firom  the  birth 
pure  and  affectionate,  another  base  and  cruel;  uid  he  displays  each,  in  its 
sphere,  as  having  the  nature  of  dove,  wolf,  or  lion,  never  much  implying 
the  government  or  chansre  of  nature  by  any  external  principle.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  in  the  main  he  is  right  in  this  view  of  human  nature : 
still,  the  other  form  of  virtue  does  exist  occasionally,  and  was  never,  as 
I  far  as  I  recollect,  taken  much  note  of  by  him.  And  with  this  stem  view 
of  humanity,  Shakespere  joined  a  sorrowful  view  of  Fate,  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  ancients.  He  is  distinguished  from  Dante  eminently 
by  his  always  dwelling  on  last  causes  instead  of  first  causes.  Dante  in- 
variably points  to  the  moment  of  the  soul's  choice  which  fixed  its  fate,  to 
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diiference,  involviBg  inferiority,  there  exists  between  him 
and  Dante,  in  his  conceptions  of  the  relation  between  this 
world  and  the  next,  we  may  partly  trace,  as  we  did  the 
difference  between  Bacon  and  Pascal,^  to  the  less  noble  char- 
acter of  the  scenes  arotmd  him  in  his  youth;  and  admit 
that,  though  it  was  necessary  for  his  special  work  that  he 
should  be  put,  as  it  were,  on  a  level  with  his  race,  on 
those  plains  of  Stratford,  we  should  see  in  this  a  proof, 
instead  of  a  negation,  of  the  mountain  power  over  human 
intellect  For  breadth  and  peifectness  of  condescending 
sight,  the  Shakesperian  mind  stands  alone;  but  in  Mcending 
sight  it  is  limited.  The  breadth  of  grasp  was  innate;  the 
stoop  and  slightness  of  it  were  given  by  the  circumstances 
of  scene:  and  the  difference  between  those  careless  masques 
of  heathen  gods,  or  unbelieved,  thou^  mightily  conceived 
visions  of  fairy,  witch,  or  risen  spirit,  and  the  earnest  faith 
of  Dante's  vision  of  Paradise,  is  the  true  measure  of  the 
difference  in  influence  between  the  willowy  banks  of  Avon, 
and  the  purple  hills  of  Amo. 

§  89.  Our  third  inquiry,  into  the  influence  of  mountains 

the  instant  of  the  day  when  it  read  no  farther,  or  determined  to  give  bad 
advice  about  Penestrino.^  But  Shakespere  always  leans  on  the  force  of 
Fate,  as  it  urges  the  final  evil ;  and  dwells  with  infinite  bitterness  on  the 
power  bf  the  wicked,  and  the  infinitude  of  result  dependent  seemingly  on 
little  things.  A  fool  brings  the  last  piece  of  news  from  Verona,  and  the 
dearest  lives  of  its  noble  houses  are  lost;  they  might  have  been  saved  if 
the  sacristan  had  not  stumbled  as  he  walked.  Othello  mislays  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  there  remains  nothing  for  him  but  death.  Hamlet  gets  hold 
of  the  wrong  foil,  and  the  rest  is  silence.  Edmund's  runner  is  a  moment 
too  late  at  the  prison,  and  the  feather  will  not  move  at  Cordelia's  lips. 
Salisbury  a  moment  too  late  at  the  tower,  and  Arthur  lies  on  the  stones 
dead.  Goneril  and  lago  have  on  the  whole,  in  this  world,  Shakespere 
sees,  much  of  their  own  way,  though  they  come  to  a  bad  end.  It  is  a 
pin  that  Death  pierces  the  king's  fortress  wall  with;  and  Carelessness  and 
Folly  sit  sceptred  and  dreadful,  side  by  side  with  the  pin-armed  skeleton.* 


1  [See  above,  p.  439.] 

2  [See,  for  the      " 


[See,  for  the  references  to  Dante,  I^femo,  v.  135  and  zxvii.  102 ;  compare  also 
Inferno^  xzxiii.  129-131 ;  PurgaUnio^  iii.  118-120  and  v.  lOO-lOl.] 

'  [Tlie  references  in  Shakespeare  are  to  Bonm  and  JuHet,  v.  2 ;  OikeUo,  iii.  3, 
L  287 ;  ITami^,  V.  2, 1.  279;  Kmg  Uar^v.^l.  246;  KkigJohn,iy.  3;  JifeAarrf //.,  iii. 
2, 1.  leo.] 
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on  domestic  and  military  character,  was,  we  said,  to  be 
deferred ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  too  much  involved  with 
the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  simple  rural  life  in 
unmountainous  districts,  to  be  entered  upon  with  advan- 
tage until  we  have  examined  the  general  beauty  of  v^;eta* 
tion,  whether  lowland  or  mountainous.  I  hope  to  pursue 
this  inquiry,  therefore,  at  the  dose  of  the  next  volume;^ 
only  desiring,  in  the  meantime,  to  bring  one  or  two  points 
connected  with  it  under  the  consideration  of  our  English 
travellers* 

§  40.  For,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  first  entered  on 
this  subject*  in  order  to  obtain  some  data  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Practical  Ideal  in  Swiss  life,  correspondent,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  poetical  ideal  of  the  same,  which  so 
laigely  entertains  the  European  public.  Of  which  possi- 
bility, I  do  not  think,  after  what  we  have  even  already  seen 
of  tlie  true  effect  of  mountains  on  the  human  mind,  there 
is  any  reason  to  doubt,  even  if  that  ideal  had  not  been 
presented  to  us  already  in  some  measure,  in  the  older  life 
of  the  Swiss  republics.  But  of  its  possibility,  under  present 
circumstances^  there  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  deepest  reason 
to  doubt;  and  that  the  more,  because  the  question  is  not 
whether  the  mountaineer  can  be  raised  into  a  happier  life 
by  the  help  of  the  active  nations  of  the  plains ;  but  whether 
he  can  yet  be  protected  from  the  infection  of  the  foUy  and 
vanity  of  those  nations.  I  urged,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
some  consideration  of  what  might  be  accomplished,  if  we 
chose  to  devote  to  the  hplp,  what  we  now  devote  to  the 
mockery,  of  the  Swiss,  ^ut  I  would  that  the  enlightened 
population  of  Paris  and  London  were  content  with  doing 
nothing; — ^that  they  were  satisfied  with  expenditure  upon 
their  idle  pleasures,  in  their  idle  way;  and  would  leave 
the  Swiss  to  their  own  mountain  gloom  of  unadvandng 
independence.     I  believe  that  every  franc   now  spent  by 

^  [The  inquiry  wm  notpunued  exprenly  ia  this  form ;  but  the  subject  was  touched 
on  in  ch.  xL  of  pt.  ix.  (''The  Hesperid  iEgle").] 
s  [See  above,  pp.  d81H)94.] 
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travellers  among  the  Alps  tends  more  or  less  to  the  under- 
mining of  whatever  special  greatness  there  is  in  the  Swiss 
character;  and  the  persons  I  met  in  Switzerland,  whose 
position  and  modes  of  life  rendered  them  best  able  to  give 
me  true  information  respecting  the  present  state  of  their 
country,  among  many  causes  of  national  deterioration, 
spoke  with  chief  fear  of  the  influx  of  English  wealth,  gradu- 
ally connecting  all  industry  with  the  wants  and  ways  of 
strangers,  and  inviting  all  idleness  to  depend  upon  their 
casual  help;  thus  gradually  resolving  the  ancient  consist- 
ency and  pastoral  simplicity  of  the  mountain  life  into  the 
two  irregular  trades  of  innkeeper  *  and  mendicant. 

§  41.  I  could  say  much  on  this  subject  if  I  had  any 
hope  of  doing  good  by  saying  anything.  But  I  have  none. 
The  influx  of  foreigners  into  Switzerland  must  necessarily 
be  greater  every  year,  and  the  greater  it  is,  the  larger  in 
the  crowd  will  be  the  majority  of  persons  whose  objects 
iA  travelling  wiU  be,  first,  to  get  as  fast  as  possible  from 
place  to  place,  and,  secondly,  at  every  place  where  they 
arrive,  to  obtain  the  kind  of  accommodation  and  amuse- 
ment to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  Paris,  London, 
Brighton,  or  Baden.  Railroads  are  already  projected  round 
the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Greneva,  and  through  the  town  of 
Fribourg{  ^  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  being  precisely 
and  accurately  the  one  spot  of  Europe  whose  character, 
and  influence  on  human  mind,  are  special;  and  unreplace- 
able  if  destroyed,  no  other  spot  resembling,  or  being  in  any 
wise  comparable  to  it,  in  its  peculiar  way:  while  the  town 

*  Not  the  old  hospitable  innkeeper,  who  honoured  his  guests,  and 
was  honoured  hj  them,  than  whom  I  do  not  know  a  more  useful  or 
worthy  character;  but  the  modem  innkeeper,  proprietor  of  a  building 
in  the  shape  of  a  fiietory,  making  up  three  hundred  beds;  who  neces- 
sarily regaids  his  guests  in  the  hght  of  Numbers  1,  2^  8 — 300,  and  is  too 
often  felt  or  apprehended  by  them  only  as  a  presiding  influence  of  ex- 
tortion. 

^  fThese  railways  were  oonstmeted  between  1866  and  1862.  The  former  is  re- 
ferred to  M  an  accomplialied  fiict  in  the  next  volume  of  Modem  PahUert  (I860),  pt  ix. 
ch.  zi.  §  15  n.] 
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of  Fribourg  is  in  like  maimer  the  only  mediaeval  mountain 
town  of  importance  left  to  us;  Innspnick  and  such  others 
being  wholly  modem,  while  Fribouig  yet  retains  much  of 
the  aspect  it  had  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  valley  of  Chamouni,  another  spot  also  unique  in  its 
way,  is  rapidly  being  turned  into  a  kind  of  Cremome  Gar- 
dens ;  ^  and  I  can  foresee,  within  the  perspective  of  but  few 
years,  the  town  of  Lucerne  consisting  of  a  row  of  sym- 
metrical hotels  round  the  foot  of  the  lake,  its  old  bridges 
destroyed,  an  iron  one  built  over  the  Reuss,  and  an  acacia 
promenade  carried  along  the  lake-shore,  with  a  German 
band  playing  under  a  Chinese  temple  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  the  enlightened  travellers,  representatives  of  European 
civilization,  performing  before  the  Alps,  in  each  afternoon 
summer  sunlight,  in  their  modem  manner,  the  Dance  of 
Death.' 

§  42.  All  this  is  inevitable;  and  it  has  its  good  as  well 
as  its  evil  side.  I  can  imagine  the  zealous  modernist  re- 
plying to  me  that  when  all  this  is  happily  accomplished, 
my  melancholy  peasants  of  the  valley  of  Trient  will  be 
turned  into  thriving  shopkeepers,  the  desolate  streets  of 
Sion  into  glittering  thorough&res,  and  the  marshes  of  the 
Valais  into  prosperous  market-gardens.  I  hope  so;  and  in- 
deed am  striving  every  day  to  conceive  more  accurately^ 
and  regulate  all  my  efforts  by  the  expectation  of,  the  state 
of  society,  not  now,  I  suppose,  much  more  than  twenty 
years  in  advance  of  us,  when  Europe,  having  satisfactorily 
effaced  all  memorials   of  the  past,  and   reduced   itself  to 

1  [In  Raskin's  diary  of  1861  he  notes  :— 

''  I  find  the  following  advertisement  in  the  QaHgnani  of  2l8t  August,  thii 
year^  1851. 

''QLACIBRB  OF  CHAMOUNI 

'*  A  Casliio  it  op«ii  f6r  the  aSMon  at  tliis  favonrite  rammer  resort  Mufie, 
refreehments,  and  readiog-roomt.  Jf.B.—Efwj  kind  of  amusements,  as  at 
Baden-Baden.  Hombourg,  etc  Branoh  establishment  at  the  Spa  of  fivian,  on 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.**] 

*  [Prophecies  which  every  year  since  Ruskin  wrote  (1856)  has  done  somethiDg 
to  fulfil.  Two  of  the  old  bridges  ranain— the  MOhlenbrQcke  (1406),  with  the  Vtakce 
of  Death,  and  the  Kspellbrucke  (1808).  The  still  longer  Hofbrucke  was  removed 
in  1862,  when  the  shoree  were  extended  and  embanked  for  the  construction  of  ne^ 
hotels.    The  iron  bridge  over  the  Renes  was  built  in  1888-1870.] 
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the  likeness  of  America,  or  of  any  other  new  country 
(only  with  less  room  for  exertion),  shall  begin  to  consider 
what  is  next  to  be  done,  and  to  what  newness  of  arts  and 
interests  may  best  be  devoted  the  wealth  of  its  marts,  and 
the  strength  of  its  multitudes.  Which  anticipations  and 
estimates,  however,  I  have  never  been  able,  as  yet,  to 
carry  out  with  any  clearness,  being  always  arrested  by  the 
conAised  notion  of  a  necessity  for  solitude,  disdain  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  other  elements  of  that  old  mediaeval 
and  mountain  gloom,  as  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
efforts  of  nearly  all  men  who  have  either  seen  far  into  the 
destiny,  or  heea  much  helpftd  to  the  souls,  of  their  race. 
And  the  groimds  of  this  feeling,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
I  hope  to  analyze  more  fully  in  the  next  volume;^  only 
noting,  finally,  in  this,  one  or  two  points  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  among  us  with  whom  it  may  sometimes  be- 
come a  question,  whether  they  will  help  forward,  or  not, 
tlie  turning  of  a  sweet  mountain  valley  into  an  alr^s  of 
factory-stench  and  toil,  or  the  canying  of  a  line  of  traffic 
through  some  green  place  of  shepherd  solitude.3 

§  48.  For,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  impression  which 
I  have  always  felt,  and  just  now  endeavoured  to  enforce, 
that  the  mountains  of  the  earth  are  its  natural  cathedrals, 
or  natural  altars,  overlaid  with  gold,  and  bright  with 
broidered  work  of  flowers,  and  with  their  clouds  resting  on 
them  as  the  smoke  of  a  continual  sacrifice,  it  may  surely 
be  a  question  with  some  of  us,  whether  the  tables  of  the 
moneychanger,'  however  fit  and  commendable  they  may  be 
as  furniture  in  other  places,  are  precisely  the  things  which 
it  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  get  well  set  up  in  the 
mountain  temple. 

§  44.  And  perhaps  it  may  help  to  the  better  determina- 
tion of  this  question,  if  we  endeavour,  for  a  few  patient 
moments,  to  bear  with  that  weakness  of  our  forefathers  in 
feeling  an  awe   for  the  hills;  and,  divesting  ourselves,  as 

*  [Here^  Bgtan,  lee  pt  ix.  ch.  zi.] 
s  [Matthew  xxl  12,  etc.] 
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hr  as  may  be,  of  our  modem  experimental  or  exploring 
^  activity,  and  habit  of  r^^arding  momitains  chiefly  as  places 
for  g3rnmastic  exercise,^  try  to  miderstand  the  temper,  not 
indeed  altogether  exemplary,  but  yet  having  certain  truths 
and  dignities  in  it,  to  which  we  owe  the  founding  of  the 
,  Benedictine  and  Carthusian  cloisters  in  the  thin  Alpine  air. 
And  this  monkish  temper  we  may,  I  suppose,  best  under- 
stand by  considering  the  aspect  under  which  mountains 
are  represented  in  the  Monk's  book.  I  found  that  in  my 
late  lectures,  at  Edinburgh,  I  gave  great  offence  by  sup- 
posing, or  implying,  that  scriptural  expressions  could  have 
any  force  as  bearing  upon  modem  practical  questions;^ 
so  that  I  do  not  now,  nor  shall  I  any  more,  allude  to 
such  expressions  as  in  any  wise  necessarily  bearing  on  the 
worldly  business  of  the  practical  Protestant,'  but  only  as 
necessaiy  to  be  glanced  at  in  order  to  understand  the 
temper  of  those  old  monks,  who  had  the  awkward  habit 
of  understanding  the  Bible  literally;  and  to  get  any  little 
good  which  momentary  sympathy  with  the  hearts  of  a 
large  and  earnest  class  of  men  may  surely  bring  to  us. 

§  45.  The  monkish  view  of  mountains,  then,  already 
alluded  to,*  was  derived  wholly  from  that  Latin  Vulgat^ 
of  theirs;  and,  speaking  as  a  monk,  it  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  me  to  mark  the  significance^  of  the  earhest 
mention  of  mountains  in  the  Mosaic  books;  at  least,  of 
those  in  which  some  Divine  appointment  or  command  is 
stated  respecting  them.    They  are  first  brought  before  us  as 

♦  Vol.  III.  Chap.  XIV.  §  10.     [Vol  V.  pp.  253-255.] 


^  [On  this  rabject^  lee  prefi^e  to  the  leeond  edition  of  SMotm  and  LUie9.] 
'  [See  Vol.  XII.  pp.  51, 52.   Sueh  penagm  were  stronfly  objected  to  by  Blackwood^t 
Magamw,  at  pp.  742,  756,  of  the  review  cited  in  Vol  XII.  p.  xxzvL  n.] 
'  [Compare  the  author's  Introduction  to  Cfrown  qf  Wild  Okve,  §§  10  Mq,] 
*  [The  paflBage— 'at  may  perhape  be  permitted  me  ..."  to  the  end  of  the 


chapter-^is  §  90  in  Frondei  AgrutM  (1875),  where,  at  this  point,  Raskin  added  the 
following  footnote : — 

''With  reference  to  the  choice  of  mountain  dwellings  by  the  greater 
monastic  orders." 
On  this  subject,  see  ch.  i  §  1  ("The  Homes  of  the  Hermits")  of  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood's  lAmuUfM  Alp9  qf  Savoy,  and  Raskin's  introduction  to  that  work.] 
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refuges  for  Grod's  people  fix>m  the  two  judgments,  of  water  * 
and  fire.  The  ark  re^  upon  **the  mountains  of  Ararat"; 
and  man,  having  passed  through  that  great  baptism  unto 
death,  kneels  upon  the  earth  first  where  it  is  nearest 
heaven,  and  mingles  with  the  mountain  clouds  the  smoke 
of  his  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  Again :  from  the  midst  of 
the  first  judgment  by  fire,  the  command  of  the  Deity  to 
His  servant  is,  *'  Escape  to  the  mountain  " ;  and  the  morbid 
fear  of  the  hills,  which  fiUs  any  human  mind  after  long  ^ 
stay  in  places  of  luxury  and  sin,  is  strangely  marked  in 
Lot's  complaining  reply:  ''I  cannot  escape  to  the  moun- 
tain, lest  some  evil  take  me.''  The  third  mention,  in  way 
of  ordinance,  is  a  far  more  solemn  one:  '^Abraham  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  dSr  "  The  Place,"  the 
Mountain  of  Myrrh,  or  of  bitterness,  chosen  to  fulfil  to  all 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  far  off  and  near,  the  inner  meaning 
of  promise  regarded  in  that  vow :  ''  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh  mine  help." 

And  the  fourth  is  the  deUvery  of  the  law  on  Sinai.^ 
§  46.  It  seemed,  then,  to  the  monks,  that  the  mountains 
were  appointed  by  their  Maker  to  be  to  man,  refuges  from  ^ 
Judgment,  signs  of  Redemption,  and  altars  of  Sanctifica-  ^ 
tion  and  Obedience;  and  they  saw  them  afterwards  con- 
nected, in  the    manner   the   most    touching   and  gracious, 
with  the  death,  after  his  task  had  been  accomplished,  of 
the  first  anointed  Priest ;  the  death,  in  like  manner,  of  the 
first  inspired  Lawgiver;  and,  lastly,  with   the  assumption 
of  his  office  by  the  Eternal  Priest,  Lawgiver,  and  Saviour. 
Observe  the  connection  of  these  three  events.    Although 
the  time  of  the  deaths  of  Aaron  and  Moses  was  hastened 
by  Grod's  displeasure,  we  have  not,  it    seems  to  me,  the 
slightest  warrant  for  concluding  that  the  manner  of  their 
deaths    was  intended  to  be  grievous    or  dishonourable   to 
them.    Far  from  this :  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  that 

*  [The  Bible  references  in  §  45  are  Genesis  viii.  4,  xix.  17>  19^  xxii.  4 ;  Psalms 
cxxi.  1 ;  Kxodas  xxxL  18.  In  one  of  his  copies  Ruslan  adds  another  reference  to 
'^the  top  of  the  mountain  where  he  (David)  worshipped  God"  (2  Samuel  xv.  32).] 
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in  the  denial  of  the  permission  to  oiter  the  Promised 
Land,  the  whole  puni^dmient  of  their  sin  was  induded; 
and  that  as  far  as  regarded  the  manner  of  their  deaths,  it 
must  have  been  appointed  for  them  by  their  Master  in  all 
tenderness  and  love;  and  with  full  purpose  of  ennobling 
the  dose  of  their  service  upon  the  earth.  It  mi^t  have 
seemed  to  us  more  honourable  that  both  should  have  been 
permitted  to  die  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Tabernacle, 
the  congregation  of  Israel  watching  by  their  side;  and  ail 
whom  tiiey  loved  gathered  together  to  receive  the  last 
message  from  the  lips  of  the  meek  lawgiver,  and  the  last 
blessing  from  the  prayer  of  the  anointed  priest  But  it 
was  not  thus  they  were  permitted  to  die.  Try  to  realize 
that  going  forth  of  Aaron  from  the  midst  of  the  congrega- 
tion. He  who  had  so  often  done  sacrifice  for  their  sin, 
going  forth  now  to  ofifer  up  his  own  spirit.  He  who  had 
stood,  among  them,  between  the  dead  and  the  living,^  and 
had  seen  the  eyes  of  all  that  great  multitude  turned  to  him, 
that  by  his  intercession  their  breath  mi^t  yet  be  drawn  a 
moment  more,  going  forth  now  to  meet  the  Angel  of 
Death  face  to  face,  and  deliver  himself  into  his  hand.  Try 
if  you  cannot  walk,  in  thought,  with  those  two  brothers, 
and  the  son,  as  they  passed  the  outmost  tents  of  Israel, 
and  turned,  while  yet  the  dew  lay  round  about  the  camp, 
towards  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hor;  talking  together  for  the 
last  time,  as,  step  by  step,  they  felt  the  steeper  rising  of  the 
rocks,  and  hour  after  hour,  beneath  the  ascending  sun,  the 
hcHJzon  grew  broader  as  they  climbed,  and  all  the  folded 
hills  of  Idumea,  one  by  one  subdued,  showed  amidst  their 
hollows  in  the  haze  of  nocm,  the  windings  of  that  l<mg 
desert  journey,  now  at  last  to  close.  But  who  shall  enter 
into  the  thoughts  of  the  High  Priest,  as  his  eye  followed 
those  paths  of  ancient  pilgrimage ;  and,  through  the  silence 
of  the  arid  and  endless  hills,  stretching  even  to  the  dim 
peak  of  Sinai,  the  whole  history  of  those  forty  years  was 

^  [Numbers  xW.  48 ;  and  for  tbe  following  reforences^  aee  Numbers  xx.  27,  28.] 
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unfolded  before  him,  and  the  mystery  of  his  own  ministries 
revealed  to  him ;  and  that  other  Holy  of  Holies,  of  which 
the  mountain  peaks  were  the  altars,  and  the  mountain 
clouds  the  veil,  the  firmament  of  his  Father's  dwelling, 
opened  to  him  still  more  brightly  and  infinitely  as  he  drew 
nearer  his  death;  until  at  last,  on  the  shadeless  summit, — 
fi^m  him  on  whom  sin  was  to  be  laid  no  more — from  him, 
on  whose  heart  the  names  of  sinful  nations  were  to  press 
their  graven  fire  no  longer, — the  brother  and  the  son  took 
breastplate  and  ephod,  and  left  him  to  his  rest 

§  47.  There  is  indeed  a  secretness  in  this  calm  faith 
and  deep  restraint  of  sorrow,  into  which  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  enter;  but  the  death  of  Moses  himself  is  more  easily 
to  be  conceived,  and  had  in  it  dreumstances  still  more 
touching,  as  far  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  external 
scene.  For  forty  years  Moses  had  not  been  alone.  The 
care  and  burden  of  all  the  people,  the  weight  of  their  woe, 
and  guilt,  and  death,  had  been  upon  him  continually. 
The  multitude  had  been  laid  upon  him  as  if  he  had  con- 
ceived them ;  their  tears  had  been  his  meat,  night  and  day, 
until  he  had  felt  as  if  God  had  withdrawn  His  favour  firom 
him,  and  he  had  prayed  that  he  might  be  slain,  and  not  see 
his  wretchedness.*  And  now,  at  last,  the  command  came, 
^*G^  thee  up  into  this  mountain.''^  The  weary  hands 
that  had  been  so  long  stayed  up  against  the  enemies  of 
Israel,  might  lean  again  upon  the  shepherd's  staff,  and  fold 
themselves  for  the  shepherd's  prayer — for  the  shepherd's 
slumber.  Not  strange  to  his  feet,  though  forty  years  un-* 
known,  the  roughness  of  the  bare  moimtain-path,  as  he 
climbed  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  Abarim ;  not  strange  to 
his  aged  eyes  the  scattered  clusters  of  the  mountain  herb- 
age,  and  the  broken  shadows  of  the  cliffs,  indented  fiir 
across  the  silence   of  uninhabited  ravines;  scenes   such  as 

*  Ntunbenzi.  12*15. 


^  [Deuteronomy  xzxii.  49.    The  following  references  are  £zodii8  xrii.  17 ;  Deuter- 
onomy  zzxiv.  7 ;  nelmi  xzxii.  7 ;  2  Kings  ii.  11 ;  Luke  xz.  00,  31.] 
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those  among  which,  with  none,  as  now,  beside  him  but 
God,  he  had  led  his  flocks  so  often;  and  which  he  had  left, 
faow  painfully!  taking  upon  him  the  appointed  power,  to 
make  of  the  fenced  city  a  wilderness,  and  to  fill  the  desert 
with  songs  of  deliyerance.  It  was  not  to  embitter  the  last 
hours  of  his  life  that  God  restored  to  him,  for  a  day,  the 
beloved  solitudes  he  had  lost;  and  breathed  the  peace  of 
the  perpetual  hills  around  him,  and  cast  the  world  in  which 
he  had  laboured  and  sinned  far  beneath  his  feet,  in  that 
mist  of  dying  blue ; — all  sin,  all  wandering,  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten for  ever;  the  Dead  Sea — ^a  type  of  God's  anger 
understood  by  him,  of  all  men,  most  clearly,  who  had 
seen  the  earth  open  her  mouth,  and  the  sea  his  depth,  to 
overwhelm  the  companies  of  those  who  contended  with  his 
Master — laid  waveless  beneath  him;  and  beyond  it,  the  fair 
hills  of  Judah,  and  the  soft  plains  and  banks  of  Jordan, 
purple  in  the  evening  light  as  with  the  blood  of  redemp- 
tion, and  fading  in  their  distant  fulness  into  mysteries  of 
promise  and  of  love.  There,  with  his  unabated  strength, 
his  imdimmed  glance,  lying  down  upon  the  utmost  rocks, 
with  angels  waiting  near  to  contend  for  the  spoils  of  his 
spirit,  he  put  off  his  earthly  armour.  We  do  deep  reverence 
to  his  companion  prophet,  for  whom  the  chariot  of  fire 
came  down  from  heaven;  but  was  his  death  less  noble, 
whom  his  Lord  Himself  buried  in  the  vales  of  Moab, 
keeping,  in  the  secrets  of  the  eternal  counsels,  the  know- 
ledge of  a  sepulchre,  from  which  he  was  to  be  called,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  to  talk  with  that  Lord,  upon  Hermon,  of 
the  death  that  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem? 

And  lastly,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  cause  of  the  resurrection  of  these  two  prophets.  We 
Are  all  of  us  too  much  in  the  habit  of  passing  it  by,  as  a 
thing  mystical  and  inconceivable,  taking  place  in  the  life 
of  Christ  for  some  purpose  not  by  us  to  be  understood,  or, 
at  the  best,  merely  as  a  manifestation  of  His  divinity  by 
brightness  of  heavenly  light,  and  the  ministering  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  intended  tost  rengthen  the  faith  of  His 
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three  chosen  apostles.  And  in  this,  as  in  many  other  events 
recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  we  lose  half  the  meaning,  and 
evade  the  practical  power  upon  ourselves,  by  never  accept- 
ing in  its  fulness  the  idea  that  our  Lord  was  **  perfect  man," 
''tempted  in  all  things  like  as  we  are."^  Our  preachers  are 
continually  trjring,  in  all  manner  of  subtle  ways,  to  explain 
the  union  of  tiie  Divinity  with  the  Manhood,  an  explanation 
which  certainly  involves  first  their  being  able  to  describe 
the  nature  of  Deity  itself,  or,  in  plain  words,  to  comprehend 
God.  They  never  can  explain,  in  any  one  particular,  the 
union  of  the  natures;  they  only  succeed  in  weakening  the 
faith  of  their  hearers  as  to  the  entireness  of  either.  The 
thing  they  have  to  do  is  precisely  the  contrary  of  this — 
to  insist  upon  the  entireness  of  both.  We  never  think  of 
Christ  enough  as  God,  never  enough  as  Man;  the  instinc- 
tive habit  of  our  minds  being  always  to  miss  of  the  Divi- 
nity, and  the  reasoning  and  enforced  habit  to  miss  of  the 
Humanity.  We  are  afraid  to  harbour  in  our  own  hearts, 
or  to  utter  in  the  hearing  of  others,  any  thought  of  our 
Lord,  as  hungering,  tired,  sorrowful,  having  a  human  soul, 
a  human  will,  and  affected  by  events  of  human  life  as  a 
finite  creature  is ;  and  yet  one  half  of  the  efficiency  of  His 
atonement,  and  the  whole  of  the  efficiency  of  His  example, 
depend  on  His  having  been  this  to  the  full. 

§  48.  Consider,  therefore,  the  Transfiguration  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  human  feelings  of  our  Lord.^  It  was  the  first 
definite  preparation  for  His  death.  He  had  foretold  it  to 
His  disciples  six  days  before;  then  takes  with  Him  the 
three  chosen  ones  into  ''an  high  mountain  apart"  From 
an  exceeding  high  moimtain,  at  the  first  taking  on  Him  the 
ministry  of  life,  He  had  beheld,  and  rejected  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  and  their  glory;  now,  on  a  high  mountain. 
He  takes  upon  Him  the  ministry  of  death.  Peter  and 
they  that  were  with  Him,  as  in  Gethsemane,  were  heavy 
with  sleep.     Christ's  work  had  to  be  done  alone. 


Epheoans  iv.  13 ;  Hebrews  iv.  15.] 

^See  Matthew  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  2 ;  Matthew  iv.  8 ;  Luke  ix.  28-^2.] 
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The  tradition  is,  that  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  was 
the  summit  of  Tabor;  but  Tabor  is  neither  a  high  moun- 
tain, nor  was  it  in  any  sense  a  mountain  ^^apart^ ;  being 
in  those  years  both  inhabited  and  fortified.  All  the  imme- 
diately preceding  ministries  of  Christ  had  been  at  Cesarea 
Fhilippi.  There  is  no  mention  of  travel  southward  in  the 
six  days  that  intervened  between  the  warning  given  to  His 
disciples,  and  the  going  up  into  the  hilL  What  other  hill 
could  it  be  than  the  southward  slope  of  that  goodly  moun- 
tain, Hermon,  which  is  indeed  the  centre  of  all  the  Promised 
Land,  fix>m  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of 
Egypt;  the  mount  of  fruitfiilness,  from  which  the  springs 
of  Jordan  descended  to  the  valleys  of  Israel?  Along  its 
mighty  forest  avenues,  until  the  grass  grew  fair  with  the 
mountain  lilies.  His  feet  dashed  in  the  dew  of  Hemion, 
He  must  have  gone  to  pray  His  first  recorded  prayer  about 
death ;  and  from  the  steep  of  it,  before  He  kndt,  could  see 
to  the  south  all  the  dweUing-place  of  the  people  that  had 
sat  in  darkness,  and  seen  the  great  light,  the  land  of 
Zabulon  and  of  Naphtali,  Galilee  of  the  nations;^— could 
see,  even  with  His  human  sight,  the  gleam  of  that  lake 
by  Capernaum  and  Chorazin,  and  many  a  place  loved  by 
Him,  and  vainly  ministered  to,  whose  house  was  now  left 
unto  them  desolate;  and,  chief  of  all,  &r  in  the  utmost 
blue,  the  hills  above  Nazareth,  sloping  down  to  His  old 
home :  hills  on  which  yet  the  stones  lay  loose,  that  had  been 
taken  up  to  cast  at  Him,  when  He  left  them  for  ever. 

§  49.  ''And  as  He  prayed,  two  men  stood  by  Hirau"' 
Among  the  many  ways  in  which  we  miss  the  help  and 
hold  of  Scripture,  none  is  more  subtle  than  our  habit  of 
supposing  that,  even  as  man,  Christ  was  free  from  the  Fear 
of  Death.  How  could  He  then  have  been  tempted  as  we 
are?  since  among  all  the  trials  of  the  earth,  none  spring 

^  [Matthew  iv.  16 ;  and  for  the  foUowinir  refereneee.  see  Matthew  xziii.  28 ;  Luke 
xiii.  36.] 

*  [Luke  iz.  29.  The  other  referenoee  in  §  49  are  Matthew  iy.  11,  zWi.  3; 
Numben  zzvii.  12^  13 ;  2  Kin((i  iL  11 ;  Lake  iz.  30,  31 ;  Matthew  ii.  9,  xvil  1,  2,  5.] 
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from  the  dust  more  terrible  than  that  Fear.  It  had  to  be 
borne  by  Him,  indeed,  in  a  miity,  which  we  can  never  com- 
prehend, with  the  foreknowledge  of  victory, — as  His  sorrow 
for  Lazarus,  with  the  consciousness  of  the  power  to  restore 
him;  but  it  had  to  be  borne,  and  that  in  its  full  earthly 
terror;  and  the  presence  of  it  is  surely  marked  for  us 
enough  by  the  rising  of  those  two  at  His  side.  When,  in 
the  desert,  He  was  girding  Himself  for  the  work  <tf  life, 
angels  of  life  came  and  ministered  unto  Him:  now,  in  the 
fair  world,  when*  He  is  girding  Himself  for  the  work  of 
death,  the  ministrants  come  to  Him  from  the  grave. 

But  from  the  grave  conquered.  One,  from  that  tomb 
under  Abarim,  which  His  own  hand^  had  sealed  so  long 
ago;  the  other,  from  the  rest  into  which  He  had  entered, 
without  seeing  corruption.  There  stood  by  Him  Moses  and 
Elias,  and  spake  of  His  decease. 

Then,  when  the  prayer  is  ended,  the  task  accepted,  first, 
since  the  star  paused  over  Him  at  Bethlehem,  the  full  glory 
falls  upon  Him  from  heaven,  and  the  testimony  is  borne  to 
His  everlasting  Sonship  and  power.    "Hear  ye  Him.** 

If,  in  their  remembrance  of  these  things,  and  in  their 
endeavour  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Master,  reli- 
gious men  of  bygone  days,  closing  themselves  in  the  hill 
solitudes,  forgot  sometimes,  and  sometimes  feared,  the  duties 
they  owed  to  the  active  world,  we  may  perhaps  pardon 
them  more  easily  than  we  ought  to  pardon  ourselves,  if 
we  neither  seek  any  influence  for  good  nor  submit  to  it  un- 
sought, in  scenes  to  which  thus  all  the  men  whose  writ- 
ings we  receive  as  inspired,  together  with  their  Lord,  retired 
whenever  they  had  any  task  or  trial  laid  upon  them  need- 
ing more  than  their  usual  strength  of  spirit  Nor,  perhaps, 
should  we  have  unprofitably  entered  into  the  mind  of  the 
earlier  ages,  if  among  our  other  thoughts,  as  we  watch  the 
chains  of  the   snowy  mountains   rise   on   the   horizon,   we 

^  [On  this  passage  see  Th€  Lord 9  Prayer  and  the  Churchy  ^232,  in  On  the  Old  Boad, 
vol.  hi.  (ed.  1899).  In  one  of  his  copies  for  revision,  Ruskin  alters  'decease"  to 
''  Death,    hut  the  former  is  the  Biblical  word  (Luke  iz.  31).] 
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should  sometimes  admit  the  memory  of  the  hour  in  which 
their  Creator,  among  their  solitudes,  entered  on  His  travail 
for  the  salvation  of  our  race;  and  indulge  the  dream,  that 
as  the  flaming  and  trembling  mountains  of  the  earth  seem 
to  be  the  monuments  of  the  manifesting  of  His  terror  on 
Sinai, — ^these  pure  and  white  hills,  near  to  the  heaven,  and 
sources  of  all  good  to  the  earth,  are  the  appointed  memo- 
rials of  that  Light  of  His  Mercy,  that  feU,  snow-like,  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
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I 
MODERN   GROTESQUE 


1.  The  reader  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  confused  by  the  different 
tone  with  which,  in  various  passages  of  these  volumes,  I  have  spoken 
of  the  dignity  of  Expression.^  He  must  remember  that  there  are  three 
distinct  schools  of  expression,  and  that  it  is  impossible,  on  every  occa- 
sion when  the  term  is  used,  to  repeat  the  definition  of  the  three,  and 
distinguish  the  school  spoken  of. 

There  is,  first,  the  Great  Expressional  School,  consisting  of  the 
sincerely  thoughtful  and  affectionate  painters  of  early  times,  masters 
of  their  art,  as  far  as  it  was  known  in  their  days.  Orcagna,  John 
Bellini,  Perugino,  and  Angelico,  are  its  leading  masters.  All  the  men 
who  compose  it  are,  without  exception,  colouriais.  The  modem  Pre- 
Raphaelites  belong  to  it. 

Secondly,  the  Pseudo-Expressional  school,  wholly  of  modem  develop- 
ment, consisting  of  men  who  have  never  mastered  their  art,  and  are 
probably  incapable  of  mastering  it,  but  who  hope  to  substitute  senti- 
ment for  gooa  painting.  It  is  eminently  characterized  by  its  contempt 
of  colour,  and  may  be  most  definitely  distinguished  as  the  School  of 
Clay. 

Thirdly,  the  Grotesque  Expressional  School,  consisting  of  men  who, 
having  peculiar  powers  of  observation  for  the  stronger  signs  of  char- 
acter in  anything,  and  sincerely  delighting  in  them,  lose  sight  of  the 
associated  refinements  or  beauties.  Tliis  ^hool  is  apt,  more  o^  less,  to 
catch  at  faults  or  strangenesses;  and  associating  its  powers  of  observa* 
tion  with  wit  or  malice,  produces  the  wild,  gay,  or  satirical  grotesque 
in  early  sculpture,  and  in  modem  times,  our  ndi  and  various  popular 
caricature. 

S.  I  took  no  note  of  this  branch  of  art  in  the  chapter  on  the  Gro- 
tesque Ideal ;  *  partly  because  I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  reader^s 
mind  in  our  examination  of  the  great  imaginative  grotesque,  and  also 
because  I  did  not  feel  able  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  this  branch, 
havinff  never  thoroughly  considered  the  powers  of  eye  and  hand  in- 
volved in  its  finer  examples*  But  assuredly  men  of  strong  intellect 
and  fine  sense  are  found  among  the  caricaturists,  and  it  is  to  them 

^  [See  above^  p.  72^  where  the  reader  is  referred  hj  Ruskin  to  this  Appendix^  and 
where  tiie  passara  cited  in  §  2  here  occur.  For  paauges  soeakinff  of  expression  as 
a  more  dignified  oranch  of  art.  see  ch.  iii.  in  the  preceding  Tomme.  vol.  V.  pp.  51,  52.1 

«  [SeeVol.  V.  ch.  viii.] 
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that  I  allude  in  saying  that  the  most  subtle  expression  is  often  attained 
by  ^^sliffht  studies^;  while  it  is  of  the  pseudo-ezpressionalist,  or  ^^high 
art^  scnool  that  I  am  speaking,  when  I  say  that  expression  may 
^^  sometimes  be  elaborated  by  the  toil  of  the  dull^;  in  neither  case 
meaning  to  depreciate  the  work,  wholly  different  in  every  way,  of  the 
great  expressional  schools. 

8.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  examine  with  care 
the  powers  of  mind  involved  in  modem  caricature.^  They  are,  how- 
ever, always  partial  and  imperfect;  for  the  very  habit  of  looking  for 
the  leading  lines,  by  the  smallest  possible  number  of  which  the  expres- 
sion may  be  attamed,  warps  the  power  of  general  attention,  and 
blunts  the  perception  of  the  delicacies  of  the  entire  form  and  colour. 
Not  that  caricature,  or  exaggeration  of  points  of  character,  may  not 
be  occasionally  indulged  in  oy  the  greatest  men  —  as  constantly  by 
Leonardo;*  but  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  caricature  consists,  not 
in  imperfect  or  violent  drawinffj  but  in  delicate  and  perfect  drawing 
of  strange  and  exaggerated  forms  quaintly  combined:  and  even  thus, 
I  believe,  the  habit  of  looking  for  such  conditions  will  be  found 
injurious;  I  strongly  suspect  its  operation  on  Leonardo  to  have 
been  the  increase. of  his'  non-natural  tendencies  in  his  higher  works. 
A  certain  acknowledgment  of  the  ludicrous  element  is  admitted  in 
comers  of  the  pictures  of  Veronese — ^in  dwarfs  or  monkeys;  but  it  is 
never  caricatured  or  exaggerated.  Tintoret  and  Titian  hardly  admit 
the  element  at  all.  They  admit  the  noble  grotesque  to  the  fiiU,  in 
all  its  quaintness,  brilliancy,  and  awe;  but  never  any  form  of  it 
depending  on  exaggeration,  partiality,  or  fedlacy.* 

I  believe,  therefore^  whatever  wit,  delicate  appreciation  of  ordinary 
character,  or  other  intellectual  power  may  belong  to  the  modem  masters 
of  caricature,  their  method  of  study  for  ever  incapacitates  them  fiom 
passing  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  either  reaching  any  of  the  perfect 
forms  of  ui;  themselves,  or  understanding  them  in  others.  Grenerally 
speaking,  their  power  is  limited  to  the  use  of  the  pen  or  pencil — ^they 
cannot  touch  colour  without  discomfiture;  and  even  those  whose  work 
is  of  higher  aim,  and  wrought  habitually  in  colour,  are  prevented  by 
their  pursuit  of  piquani  expression  from  understanding  noble  expres* 
sion.  Leslie  furnishes  several  curious  examples  of  this  defect  of  per- 
ception in  his  late  work  on  Art ; — ^talking,  for  instance,  of  the  ^  insipid 
faces  of  Francia."  * 

♦  Compare  Stones  of  Venice,  Vol.  III.  Chap.  in.  §  74.  [Vol.  XI.  pp.  I9I- 
192O 

1  [Riukin  afterwards  gave  some  attention  to  the  sabjaet  of  modem  caricatore — 
in  The  AH  qf  Bnaland^  §  189 ;  see  also  a  letter  of  1883,  reprinted  in  RuMniana,  1890, 
and  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.] 

'  ^On  the  subject  of  Leonardo's  grotesque  drawing!,  of  whioh  specimens  may  be 
seen  m  most  collections,  the  reader  may  consult  Eugene  Muntz's  Leonardo  da  Vmd, 
ToL  i.  pp.  217-218  of  the  English  edition.] 

'  [A  Handbook  for  Touna  Painters,  1855,  p.  33.  For  another  criticism  of  this 
book,  see  in  the  preceding  rolume.  Appendix  L,  p.  423.] 
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4.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  real  masters  of  caricature  deserve 
honour  in  this  respect,  that  their  gift  is  peculiarly  their  own — innate 
and  incommunicable.  No  teaching,  no  hard  study,  will  ever  enable 
other  people  to  equal,  in  their  several  ways,  the  works  of  Leech  or 
Cruikshank;^  whereas,  the  power  of  pure  drawing  is  communicable, 
within  certain  limits,  to  every  one  who  has  good  sight  and  industry. 
I  do  not,  indeed,  know  how  £ur,  by  devotinff  the  attention  to  points 
of  character,  caricaturist  skill  may  be  laboriously  attained ;  but  certainly 
the  power  is,  in  the  masters  of  the  school,  innate  from  their  childhood. 

Farther.  It  is  evident  that  many  subjects  of  thought  may  be  dealt 
with  by  this  kind  of  art  which  are  inapproachable  by  any  other,  and 
that  its  influence  over  the  popular  mind  must  always  be  great;  hence 
it  may  often  happen  that  men  of  strong  purpose  may  rather  express 
themselves  in  this  way  (and  continue  to  make  such  expression  a  matter 
of  earnest  study),  than  turn  to  any  less  influential,  though  more  dignified, 
or  even  more  intrinsically  meritorious,  branch  of  art.  And  when  the 
powers  of  quaint  fancy  are  associated  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  with 
stern  understanding  of  the  nature  of  evil,  and  tender  human  sympathy, 
there  results  a  bitter,  or  pathetic  spirit  of  grotesque  to  which  mankind 
at  the  present  day  owe  more  thorough  moral  teaching  than  to  any 
branch  of  art  whatsoever. 

5.  In  poetry,  the  temper  is  seen,  in  perfect  manifestation,  in  the 
works  of  Thomas  Hood ;  *  in  art^'  it  is  found  both  in  various  works  of 
the  Grermans, — their  finest  and  their  least  thought  of;  and  more  or 
less  in  the  works  of  George  Cruikshank,*  and  in  many  of  the  illustra^ 
tions  of  our  popular  journals.  On  the  whole,  the  most  impressive 
examples  of  it,  in  poetry  and  in  art,  which  I  remember  are  the  Song 
of  the  Shirt,  and  the  woodcuts  of  Alfred  Rethel,  before  spoken  of? 
A  correspondent,  though  coarser,  work  appeared  some  little  time  back 
in  Punchy  namely,  the  *^ General  Fdvrier  turned  Traitor.*"* 

The  reception  of  the  woodcut  last  named  was  in  several  respects 
a  curious  test  of  modem  feeling.  For  the  sake  of  the  general  reader, 
it  may  be  well   to  state  the  occasion  and  character  of  it.     It  will  be 

*  Taken  all  in  all,  the  works  of  Cruiksbank  have  the  most  sterling  value 
of  any  belonging  to  this  class,  produced  in  England. 

^  [For  Ruskin's  high  appreciation  of  Leech,  see  his  introduction  to  a  CataUmue  of 
the  EjphibUUm  qf  Outline  by  the  late  John  Leech,  1872  (here  reprinted  in  Vol.  XIV.) ; 
and  The  Art  qf  England,  LMture  v.  For  Cruikshank,  see  EiemerUe  qflhweing,  §§  iii., 
91,  2d9,  267 ;  Time  and  Tide,  |§  63,  69, 116 ;  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  v.  pt  iz.  ch.  vii. 
S  11  fi. ;  Queen  of  the  Air,  §§  138.  139 ;  Introduction  to  German  Popular  Storiee 
(reprinted  in  a  later  volume  of  tnis  edition);  Ariadne  FhrenHna,  §  269;  and 
Prmterita,  I,  ch.  iv.  §  82.] 

'  [Often  quoted,  and  praised,  by  Ruskin ;  see,  for  instance,  Ekmente  qf  Drawing, 
§  268 ;  ify  Firet  Editor,  in  On  the  mt  Road,  voL  i.  §  16  (reprinted  in  a  later  volume 
of  this  edition) ;  and  Fore  Ckmgera,  Letter  82.1 

«  rSee  Vol.  V.  p.  138.1 

^  [This  was  a  cartoon  Dy  John  Leech  which  appeared  in  Punch,  February  10, 1866.} 
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remembered  by  all  that  early  in  the  winter  of  1864^6,  so  fotal  by 
its  inclemency,  and  by  our  own  improyidence,  to  oar  army  in  tfaie 
Crimea,  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  said,  <Mr  was  reported  to  nave  said, 
that  ^^his  best  commanders,  Greneral  January  and  Greneral  February, 
were  not  vet  come/'  The  word,  if  ever  spoken,  was  at  once  base,  cruel, 
and  blasphemous;*— base,  in  precisely  reversing  the  temper  of  all  true 
soldiers,  so  nobly  instanced  by  the  son  of  Salc^in,  when  ne  sent,  at  the 
very  instant  of  the  discomfiture  of  his  own  army,  two  horses  to  Coeur 
de  Lion,  whose  horse  had  been  killed  under  him  in  the  mel^;^  cruel, 
inasmuch  as  he  ought  not  to  have  exulted  in  the  thought  of  the  death, 
by  slow  suffering,  of  brave  moi ;  blasphemous,  inasmuch  as  it  contained 
an  appeal  to  Heaven,  of  which  he  knew  the  hypocrisy.  He  himself 
died  in  February;  and  the  woodcut  of  which  I  speak  represented  a 
skeleton  in  soldier^s  armour,  entering  his  chamber,  the  driven  sleet  white 
on  its  cloak  and  crest;  laying  its  hand  on  his  heart  as  he  lay  dead. 

6.  There  were  some  points  to  be  regretted  in  the  execution  of  the 
design,  but  the  thought  was  a  grand  one;  the  memory  of  the  word 
spoken,  and  of  its  answer,  could  hardly  in  any  more  impressive  way 
have  been  recorded  for  the  people;  and  I  believe  that  to  all  persons 
accustomed  to  the  earnest  forms  of  art,  it  contained  a  profound  and 
touching  lesson.  The  notable  thing  was,  however,  that  it  ofiended  all 
persons  not  in  earnest,  and  was  loudly  cried  out  against  by  the  polite 
formalism  of  society.  This  fate  is,  I  believe,  the  umost  inevitable  one 
of  thoroughly  cenume  work,  in  these  days,  whether  poetry  or  painting ; 
but  what  added  to  the  singularity  in  this  case  was  that  coane  heart* 
lessness  was  even  more  ofiended  tlum  polite  heartlessness.  Thus,  Blach- 
tDoocTs  Magazine^ — which  from  the  time  that,  with  grace,  judgment, 
and  tenderness  peculiarly  its  own,  it  bid  the  dying  Keats  ^  back  to  his 
gallipots,^*  to  that  in  which  it  partly  arrested  the  last  efforts,  and 

*  '^The  notice  in  Bladavood  is  still  more  scurrilous;  the  circumstance 
of  Keats  having  been  brought  up  a  surgeon  is  the  staple  of  the  jokes  of 
the  piece.^  He  is  told  'it  is  a  better  and  wiser  thing  to  be  a  starved 
apothecary  than  a  starved  poet' " — Milnes'  Life  of  Keats,  vol.  i.,  p.  200, 
and  compare  pp.  193,  194*  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  I  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  evil  of  base  criticism;  but  those  who  think  so 
have  never  rightly  understood  its  scope,  nor  the  reach  of  that  stem  saying 
of  Johnson's  {Idler,  No.  8,  April  29,  1758):  "Little  does  he  (who  assumes 
the  character  of  a  critic)  think  how  many  harmless  men  he  involves  in  his 
own  guilt,  by  teaching  them  to  be  noxious  without  malignity,  and  to  repeat 
objections  which  they  do  not  understand."  And  truly,  not  in  this  kind 
only,  but  in  all  things  whatsoever,  there  is  not,  to  my  mind,  a  more  woful 
or  wonderful  matter  of  thought  than  the  power  of  a  fool.     In  the  world's 

1  [At  the  battle  of  Jaffn  in  the  Third  Crusade,  a.d.  1192 :  see  lingard's  H%8tor$ 
of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  2^ ;  it  is  the  brother,  not  the  son,  of  Saladin  of  whom  the 
anecdote  is  told.] 

'  [See  Biackwowfs  Magazine,  August  1818,  vol.  3,  pp.  519-^24,  beinff  the  fourth 
of  a  series  of  articles  (attributed  to  Lockhari;)  ^'On  the  Cockney  School  of  Poetrj."] 
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shortened  the  life  of  Turner,  had,  with  an  infallible  instinct  for  the 
wrong,  given  what  nain  it  oould,  and  withered  what  stren^h  it  could, 
in  every  great  mind  that  was  in  anywise  within  its  readb;  and  had 
made  itseu,  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  frost  and  disease  of  the  heart 
to  the  most  noble  spirits  of  England, — took  upon  itself  to  be  generously 
offended  at  this  triumphing  over  the  death  of  England^s  enemy,  be- 
cause, '^  by  proving  that  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  the  common  lot  of  all, 
his  brotherhood  is  at  once  reasserted.**^  *  He  was  not,  then,  a  brother 
while  he  was  alive?  or  is  our  brother's  blood  in  general  not  to  be 
acknowledged  by  us  till  it  rushes  up  against  us  from  the  ground?^  I 
know  that  this  is  a  common  creed,  whether  a  peculiarly  wise  or  Christian 
one  may  be  doubted.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  well  to  triumph  over  the 
dead,  but  perhaps  it  is  less  well  that  the  world  so  often  tries  to  triumidi 
over  the  living.  And  as  for  exultation  over  a  fallen  foe  (though  there 
was  none  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  drew  that  monarch  deadj,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  there  have  been  worthy  persons,  before  now,  guilty 
of  this  great  wickedness, — ^nay,  who  have  even  fitted  the  words  of  their 
exultation  to  timbrels,  and  gone  forth  to  sing  them  in  dances.  There 
have  even  been  those — women,  too, — who  could  make  a  mock  at  the 
agony  of  a  mother  weeping  over  her  lost  son,  when  that  son  had  been 
the  enemy  of  their  country ;  and  their  mock  has  been  preserved,  as  worthy 
to  be  read  by  human  eyes.  ^^The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a 
window.  <  Hath  he  not  sped  ?  ^  ^  '  I  do  not  say  this  was  right,  still  less 
that  it  was  wrong;  but  only  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  if  we  could  quit 
our  habit  of  thinking  that  what  we  say  of  the  dead  is  of  more  we^^ht 

a£Bdrs  there  is  no  design  so  great  or  good  but  it  will  take  twenty  wise 
men  to  help  it  forward  a  few  inches,  and  a  single  fool  can  stop  it ;  there  is 
no  evil  so  great  or  so  terrible  but  that^  after  a  multitude  of  counsellors 
have  taken  means  to  avert  it,  a  single  fool  will  bring  it  down.  Pestilence, 
famine,  and  the  sword,'  are  given  into  the  fool's  hand  as  the  arrows  into 
the  hand  of  the  giant :  and  if  he  were  fairly  set  forth  in  the  right  motley, 
the  web  of  it  should  be  sackcloth  and  sable ;  the  bells  on  his  cap,  passing 
bells ;  his  badge,  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps ;  and  his  bauble,  a  sexton's 
spade. 

*  By  the  way,  this  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  an  emperor's  death  till  he 
proves  it,  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  Scottish  metaphysics  in  the 
nineteenth  century.^ 

1  rSee  Genesis  iv.  10.] 

*  [Judges  V.  28.  For  some  remarks  on  the  Song  of  Deborah — "  to  me  as  sscred 
as  the  Magnificat '' — see  PneterUa^  iii.,  ch.  i.  §  14.] 

s  [Ezekiel  vi.  11,  viL  16.] 

*  [See  Biaekwooifs  Magazine  for  April  1865,  vol  77^  p.  483,  in  an  article  on  ''The 
Death  of  Nicholas."  The  remarks  on  the  cartoon  in  Funch  were  these :  "  We  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  regret  at  the  sad  feeling  which  dictated  a 
caricature  m  a  very  popular  weekly  paper.  It  looked  so  much  like  exultation  over 
a  fallen  foe,  that  it  brought  perforce  to  mind  .^sop's  story  of  the  dead  lion,  and  the 
insult  he  received.  It  was  dictated  by  an  un-English  feeling :  we  hope  it  was  only 
an  error  of  thoughtlessness  ;  but  thoughtlessness  in  print  is  a  very  grave  error."] 
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than  what  we  say  of  the  living.    The  dead  either  know  nothing,  or 
know  enough  to  despise  both  as  and  our  insults  or  adulation* 

7.  ^^  Well,  but,^  it  is  answered,  ^  there  will  always  be  this  weakness 
in  our  human  nature ;  we  shaU  for  ever,  in  spite  of  reason,  take  pleasure 
in  doing  funereal  honour  to  the  corpse,  and  writing  sacredness  to  memory 
upon  marble.^  Then,  if  you  axe  to  do  this, — if  you  are  to  put  off 
your  kindness  until  death, — ^why  not,  in  God^s  name,  put  off  alsid  your 
enmity?  and  if  you  choose  to  write  your  lingering  affections  upon 
stones,  wreak  also  your  delayed  anger  upon  day.  This  would  be  just, 
and,  in  the  last  case,  little  as  you  think  it,  ^nerous.  The  true  base- 
ness is  in  the  bitter  reverse — ^the  strange  imquity  of  our  foUy.  Is  a 
man  to  be  praised,  honoured,  pleaded  for?  It  might  do  harm  to  praise 
or  plead  for  him  while  he  lived.  Wait  till  he  is  dead.  Is  he  to  be 
maligned,  dishonoured,  and  discomforted?  See  that  you  do  it  while 
he  is  alive.  It  would  be  too  ungenerous  to  slander  him  when  he 
could  feel  malice  no  more;  too  contemptible  to  try  to  hurt  him  whai 
he  was  past  anguish.  Make  yourselves  busy^  ye  unjust,  ye  lying,  ye 
hungry  for  pain !  Death  is  near.  This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power 
of  darkness.^  Wait,  ye  just,  ye  merciful,  ye  foithfiil  in  love!  Wait 
but  for  a  little  while,  for  this  is  not  your  rest. 

8.  ^*  Well,  but,^  it  is  still  answered,  ^^  is  it  not,  indeed,  ungenerous 
to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  since  they  cannot  defend  themselves?^ 

Why  should  they?  If  you  speak  ill  of  them  falsely,  it  concerns 
you,  not  them.  Those  lies  of  thme  will  ^'hurt  a  man  as  thou  art,^' 
assuredly  they  will  hurt  thyself;  but  that  clay,  or  the  delivered  soul 
of  it,  in  no  wise.  Ajacean  shield,  seven-folded,  never  stayed  lance- 
thrust  as  that  turf  will,  with  daisies  pied.'  ^i^liat  you  say  of  those 
(|uiet  ones  is  wholly  and  utterly  the  world^s  affair  and  yours.  The 
he  will,  indeed,  cost  its  proper  price,  and  work  its  appointed  work; 
you  may  ruin  living  myriads  by  it, — ^you  may  stop  the  progress  of 
centuries  by  it, — ^you  may  have  to  pay  your  own  soul  for  it, — but  as 
for  ruffling  one  comer  of  the  folded  shroud  by  it,  think  it  not.  The 
dead  have  none  to  defend  them !  Nay,  they  have  two  defenders,  strong 
enough  for  the  need — Grod,  and  the  worm.* 


1  TLuke  xxii.  53.] 

■   Job  XXXV.  8.] 

Law's  Labour  Lost,  r.  2.] 

With  the  subject  of  these  sections — ^the  vani^  of  memorials  to  the  dead,  the 

of  encouragement  to  the  liying— compare  ^oL  IIL  p.  645;  A  Jay  far  Ever, 


§  26 ;  and  Fora  Ciawgera,  Letter  16.]^ 
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1.  I  AM  well  aware  how  insufficient,  and,  in  some  measure,  how  dis- 
putable, the  account  given  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  cleavages 
of  the  slaty  crystallines  must  appear  to  geologists.  But  I  had  several 
reasons,  good  or  bad  as  they  may  be,  for  treating  the  subject  in  such 
a  manner.  The  first  was,  that  considering  the  science  of  the  artist 
as  eminently  the  science  of  aspects  (see  Vol.  III.  Chap,  xvil  §  48),^  I 
kept  myself  in  aU  my  investigations  of  natural  objects,  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  state  of  an  uninformed  spectator  of  the  outside  of 
things,  receiving  simply  what  impressions  tne  external  phenomena  first 
induce.  For  the  natural  tendency  of  accurate  science  is  to  make  the 
possessor  of  it  look  for,  and  eminently  see,  the  things  connected  with 
his  special  pieces  of  knowledge;  and  as  all  accurate  science  must  be 
sternly  limited,  his  sight  of  nature  gets  limited  accordingly.  I  observe 
that  all  our  youn^  figure-painters  were  rendered,  to  cul  intents  and 
purposes,  blma  by  Sieir  knowledge  of  anatomy.^  They  saw  only  certain 
muscles  and  bones,  of  which  they  had  learned  the  positions  by  rote, 
but  could  not,  on  account  of  the  very  prominence  in  their  mmds  of 
these  bits  of  fragmentary  knowledge,  see  the  real  movement,  colour, 
rounding,  or  any  other  subtle  quality  of  the  human  form.  And  I  was 
quite  sure  that  if  I  examined  the  mountain  anatomy  scientifically,  I 
should  ffo  wrong,  in  like  manner,  touching  the  external  aspects.  There- 
fore in  ^beginning  the  inquiries  of  which  the  results  are  given  in  the 
preceding  pages,  I  closed  all  geological  books,  and  set  myself,  as  far 
as  I  could,  to  see  the  Alps  in  a  simple,  thoughtless,  and  untheorising 
manner;  but  to  see  them,  if  it  might  be,  thoroughly.  If  I  am  wrong 
in  any  of  the  statements  made  after  this  kina  of  examination,  the 
very  fact  of  this  error  is  an  interestinjz  one,  as  showing  the  kind  of 
deception  which  the  external  aspects  of  hills  are  calculated  to  induce 
in  an  unprejudiced  observer;  but,  whether  wrong  or  right,  I  believe 
the  results  I  have  given  are  those  which  naturally  would  strike  an 
artist,  and  ought  to  strike  him,  just  as  the  apparently  domical  form  of 

1  [In  this  edition,  Vol.  V.  p.  387.] 

'  [For  Rnskin's  i^oferences  to  the  relation  of  anatomy  and  art,  see  VoL  IV.  p.  156  »., 
Vol  aI.  p.  60  n.,  and  compare  p.  232^  above.] 
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the  sky,  and  radiation  of  the  sun's  light,  ought  to  be  marked  by  him 
as  pictorial  phenomena,  though  the  sky  is  not  domical,  and  though 
the  radiation  of  sunbeams  is  a  perspective  deception.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  points  on  which  my  opinions  might  seem  more 
adverse  to  the  usual  positions  of  geologists  than  they  r^ly  are,  owing 
to  my  having  left  out  many  qwdifym^  statements  for  fear  of  confusing 
the  reader.  These  I  must  here  briefly  touch  upon.  And,  first,  I 
know  that  I  shall  be  questioned  for  not  having  sufficiently  dwelt  upon 
slaty  cleavages  running  transversely  across  series  of  beds,  and  for 
generally  speaking  as  if  the  slaty  crystalline  rocks  were  merely  dried 
beds  of  micaceous  sand,  in  which  the  flakes  of  mica  naturally  lay 
parallel  with  the  beds,  or  only  at  such  an  angle  to  them  as  is  con- 
stantly assumed  by  particles  of  drift.  Now  the  reason  of  this  is  simply 
that  my  own  mountain  experience  has  led  me  always  among  rocks 
which  induced  such  an  impression ;  that,  in  general,  artists  seeking  for 
the  noblest  hill  scenery  will  also  get  among  such  rocks,  and  that,  were- 
fore,  I  judged  it  bc»t  to  expliun  their  structure  completely,  merely 
alludinff  (in  Chap.  x.  §  7  ^)  to  tne  curious  results  of  cross  cleavage  among 
the  sotler  slates,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  if  he 
cared  to  do  so ;  although,  in  reality,  it  matters  very  little  to  the  artist 
whether  the  slaty  cleavage  be  across  the  beds  or  not,  for  to  him  the 
cleavage  itself  is  always  the  important  matter;  and  tilie  stratification, 
if  con&ary  to  it,  is  usually  so  obscure  as  to  be  naturally,  and  therefore 
properly,  lost  sight  of.  And  touching  the  disputed  question  whethtf 
the  micaceous  arrangements  of  metamorphic  rocks  are  the  results  of 
subsequent  crystallization,  or  of  aqueous  deposition,  I  had  no  special 
caU  to  speak ;  the  whole  subject  appeared  to  me  only  more  mjrsterious 
the  more  I  examined  it ;  but  my  own  impressions  were  always  strongly 
for  the  aqueous  deposition :  nor  in  such  cases  as  that  of  the  beds  of  tiie 
Matterhom  (drawn  in  Plate  39),  respecting  which,  somewhat  excep- 
tionally, I  hftve  allowed  myself  to  theorise  a  Utile,  does  the  matter 
appear  to  me  disputable. 

S.  And  I  was  confirmed  in  this  feeling  by  De  Saussure;  the  only 
writer  whose  help  I  did  not  refuse  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries.  His 
I  received,  for  this  reason-'-all  other  geological  writers  whose  works  I  had 
examined  were  engaged  in  the  maintenance  of  some  theory  or  other,  and 
always  gathering  materials  to  support  it.  But  I  found  Saussure  had  gone 
to  the  Alps,  as  I  desired  to  go  myself,  only  to  look  at  them,  and  describe 
them  as  tney  were,  loving  them  heartily — bloving  them,  the  positive  Alps, 
more  than  himself,  or  than  science,  or  than  any  theories  of  science;  and  I 
found  his  descriptions,  therefore,  clear  and  trulstworthy ;  and  that  when  I 
had  not  visited  any  place  myself,  Saussure^s  report  upon  it  might  always 
be  received  without  question. 

Not  but  that  Saussure  himself  has  a  pet  theory,  like  other  human 
beinffs;  only  it  is  quite  subordinate  to  his  love  of  the  Alps.  He  is  a 
steady  advocate  of  the  aqueous  ciystallization  of  rocks,  and  never  loses  a 

1  [See  above^  p.  160.] 
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fair  opportunity  of  a  blow  at  the  Huttonians;^  bat  hit  opportunities 
are  always ^^itr,  his  description  of  what  he  sees  is  wholly  impartial:  it 
is  only  when  he  gets  home  and  arranges  his  papers  that  he  puts  in  the 
little  amieously  inclined  paragraphs,  and  never  a  paragraph  without  ^ust 
cause.  He  may,  perhaps,  overlook  the  evidence  on  the  opposite  side; 
but  in  the  Alps  the  igneous  alteration  of  the  rocks,  and  the  modes  of 
their  upheaval,  seem  to  me  subjects  of  intense  difScullr  and  mystery,  and 
as  such  Saussure  always  treats  them ;  the  evidence  for  the  original  de- 
position by  water  of  the  slaty  crystallines  appears  to  him,  as  it  does  to 
me,  often  perfectly  distinct. 

Now  Saussure'^s  universal  principle  was  exactly  the  one  on  which  I  have 
Ibonded  my  account  of  the  slaty  crystallines: — ^^Fid^e  k  mon  principe, 
de  ne  regarder  comme  de  couches,  dans  les  montagnes  schisteuses,  que  les 
divisions  parall^les  auz  feuillets  des  schistes  dont  elles  sont  composees.^ — 
Voyciges^  §  1747.  I  know  that  this  is  an  arbitrary,  and  in  some  cases  an 
assuredly  false,  principle ;  but  the  assumption  of  it  by  De  Saussure  proves 
all  that  I  want  to  prove, — ^namely,  that  the  beds  of  the  slaty  crystallines 
are  in  the  Alps  in  so  large  a  plurality  of  instances  correspondent  in 
direction  to  their  folia,  as  to  induce  even  a  cautious  reasoner  to  assume 
such  correspondence  to  be  universal. 

8.  Tlie  next  point,  however,  on  which  I  shall  be  opposed,  is  one  on 
which  I  speak  with  far  less  confidence,  for  in  this  Saussure  himself  is 
affainst  me, — ^namely,  the  parallelism  of  the  beds  sloping  under  the  Mont 
^anc'  Saussure  states  twice,  ^  656,  677,  that  they  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  fan.  I  can  only  repeat  that  every  measurement  and  every  draw- 
ing I  made  in  Chamounl  led  me  to  the  conclusions  stated  in  the  text,  and 
so  I  leave  the  subject  to  better  investigators ;  this  one  fact  being  indis- 
putable, and  the  only  one  on  which  for  my  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  insist, 
that,  whether  at  Chamouni  the  beds  be  radiant  or  not,  to  an  artisVs  eye 
they  are  usually  parallel;  and  throughout  the  Alps  no  phenomenon  is 
more  constant  than  the  rounding  of  surfaces  across  tne  extremities  of  beds 
sloping  outwards,  as  seen  in  my  plates  37,  40,  and  48,  and  this  especially 
in  the  most  majestic  mountain  masses.  Compare  De  Saussure  of  the 
Grimsel,  §  1712:  ^^Toujours  il  est  bien  remarquable  que  ces  feuillets, 
verticaux  au  sommet,  s^mdinent  ensuite,  comme  k  Chamouni,  contre  le 
dehors  de  la  montagne :  ^  and  again  of  the  granite  at  Guttannen,  §  1679 : 
^*  Ces  couches  ne  sont  pas  tout-jt-fait  verticales ;  elles  s^appuyent  un  pea 
contre  le  Nord*Est,  ou,  comme  k  Chamouni,  contre  le  dehors  de  la 
montagne.^  Again  of  liie  '^  quartz  micac^  ^  of  Zumloch,  §  1728 :  ^^  Ces 
rochers  sont  en  couches  a  pen  pr^  verticales,  dont  les  plans  oourent  du 
Nord-Est  au  Sud-Ouest,  en  s^appuyant,  nAvcmt  tusage^  contre  Text^eur 
de  la  montagne,  ou  contre  la  vall^.^  Acain,  on  the  Pass  of  the  Gries, 
§  1788 :  ^  Le  rocher  pr^nte  des  couches  crun  schiste  micac^  raye  comme 

1  [James  Hntton  (1726-1797)>  one  of  the  fonnders  of  geological  acienoe>  and  origi- 
nator of  the  uniformitarian  theorj.  Five  years  after  his  deaths  one  of  his  friends 
(John  Playfair)  pablished  a  well-known  volume,  entitied  HhutraHom  qf  the  HutUmian 
Theory  qfths  Earth.] 

«  [See  ch.  xiv.  §  3,  p.  217,  and  ch.  xv.  §§  15,  16,  pp.  252-257.] 
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one  6totk ;  oomme,  de  rautre  o6t^  ik  sttrplombent  vers  le  ddion  de  la 
montagne.'"  Without  referring  to  other  passages,  I  think  Saussoie^t 
simple  words,  ^suivant  Tusage,^  are  enough  to  justify  my  statement  in 
Chap.  XIV,  §  8;  only  the  reader  must  of  course  always  remember  that 
every  conceivable  position  of  beds  takes  place  in  the  Alps,  and  all  I 
mean  to  assert  generally  is,  that  where  the  masses  are  most  enormous 
and  impressive,  and  formed  of  slaty  crystalline  rocks,  there  the  run  of 
the  beds  up,  as  it  were,  from  withm  the  mountain  to  its  sur&ce  will, 
in  all  probability,  become  a  notable  feature  in  the  scene  as  regarded  by 
an  artist.  One  somewhat  unusual  form  assumed  by  horizontal  beds  of 
slaty  crystallines,  or  of  granite,  is  described  by  Saussure  with  unusual  ad- 
miration ;  and  the  passage  is  worth  extracting,  as  bearing  on  the  terraced 
ideal  of  rocks  in  the  Middle  Ages.    The  scene  is  in  the  Val  Formazza. 

^^  Ind^pendamment  de  Tint^ret  que  ces  couches  pr^ntent  au  g^ 
logiste  sous  un  nombre  de  rapports  qu^il  seroit  trop  long  et  pent- 
me  inutile  de  ddtailler,  elles  pr^ntent,  meme  pour  le  peintre,  un 
superbe  tableau.  Je  n^ai  jamais  vu  de  plus  beaux  rochers,  et  distriba^ 
en  plus  grandes  masses;  ici,  blancs;  Ik^  noircis  par  les  lichens;  ]k^ 
peints  de  ces  belles  oouleurs  vari^  que  nous  admirions  au  Grimsel, 
et  entremeles  d^arbres,  dont  les  uns  couronnent  le  fatte  de  la  montagne, 
et  d^autres  sont  in^galement  jet^  sur  les  comiches  qui  en  s^parent 
les  couches.  Vers  le  has  de  la  montagne  Tceil  se  repose  sur  de  oeetux 
vergers,  dans  de  prairies  dont  le  terrein  est  in^al  et  vari^  et  sur 
de  magnifiques  cnktaigniers,  dont  les  branches  ^tendues  ombragent  les 
rochers  contre  lesquels  ils  croissent.  En  g^n^ral,  ces  granits  en  couches 
horizontales  rendent  ce  pa^s  charmant;  car,  quoiquHl  y  ait,  comme 
je  Tai  dit,  des  couches  qui  forment  des  sailiies,  cependant  elles  sont 
pour  Tordinaire  arrang^  en  gradins,  ou  en  erandes  assises  pos^  en 
reculement  les  unes  derriire  les  autr^  et  les  bords  de  ces  gradins  sont 
couverts  de  la  plus  belle  verdure,  et  dWbres  distribu^  de  la  mani^ 
la  plus  pittoresque.  On  voit  meme  des  montagnes  trfes-^lev^es,  qui  ont 
la  lorme  de  pain  de  sucre,  et  qui  sont  entour^  et  oouronn^es,  jusqu^4 
leur  sommet,  de  guirlandes  d^arbres  assis  sur  les  intervalles  des  couches, 
et  qui  forment  YeSet  du  monde  le  plus  singulier.**^ — Voyages,  ^  1758. 

Another  statement,  which  I  made  gen^nally,  referring,  ror  those 
qualifications  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  give  without  confusing  the 
leader,  to  this  Appendix,^  was  that  of  the  usually  sreater  hwlness 
of  the  tops  of  mountains  as  compared  with  their  &nks.  My  own 
experience  among  the  Alps  has  furnished  me  with  few  exceptions  to 
this  law;  but  there  is  a  very  interesting  one,  acoordine  to  Saussure, 
in  the  ranee  of  the  Furca  del  Bosoo.    (Vojfoges,  §  17795 

4.  Lasuy,   at   page   S81   of  this  volume,   I   have   alluded   to  the 

.  various  cleava^  of  the  aiguilles,  out  of  which  one  only  has  been 

explained  and  illustrated.    I  had  not  intended  to  treat  the  subject  so 

partially;   and  had   actually  prepared  a  long  chapter,  explaining  the 

1  [See  above,  p.  2ie.] 
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relations  of  five  different  and  important  systems  of  cleavage  in  the 
Chamouni  aiguilles.  When  it  was  written,  however,  I  found  it  looked 
so  repulsive  to  readers  in  general,  and  proved  so  little  that  was  of 
interest  even  to  readers  in  particular,  that  I  cancelled  it,  leaving  only 
the  account  of  what  I  might,  perhaps,  not  unjustifiably  (from  the 
first  representation  of  it  in  the  Lioer  Studiorum)  ^  call  Tumer^s  cleavage. 
The  following  passage,  which  was  the  introduction  to  the  chapter,  may 
serve  to  show  that  I  have  not  ignored  the  others,  though  I  foundf, 
after  long  examination,  that  Tumer^s  was  the  principal  one: — 

^'One  of  the  principal  distinctions  between  these  crj^stalline  masses 
and  stratified  rocks,  with  respect  to  their  outwardly  apparent  struc- 
ture, is  the  subtle  complexity  and  number  of  rarnlks  in  their  crystal- 
line cleavages.  The  stratified  masses  have  always  a  simply  intelligible 
organization;  their  beds  lie  in  one  direction,  and  certain  fissures  and 
fractures  of  those  beds  lie  in  other  clearly  ascertainable  directions; 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  distmct  directions  of  these  fractures 
beinff  admitted.  But  if  the  traveller  will  set  himself  deliberately  to 
watw  the  shadows  on  the  aiguilles  of  Chamouni  as  the  sun  moves 
round  them,  he  will  find  that  nearly  every  quarter  of  an  hour  a  new 
Mi  of  cleavages  becomes  visible,  not  confused  and  orderless,  but  a  series 
of  lines  inclining  in  some  one  definite  direction,  and  that  so  positively, 
that  if  he  had  only  seen  the  aiguille  at  that  moment  he  would  assuredly 
have  supposed  its  internal  structure  to  be  altogether  regulated  by  the 
lines  of  bed  or  cleavage  then  in  sight.  Let  nim,  however,  wait  for 
another  quarter  of  an  nour,  and  he  will  see  those  lines  fade  entirely 
away  as  the  sun  rounds  them ;  and  another  set,  perhaps  quite  adverse 
to  them,  and  assuredly  lying  in  another  direction,  will  as  gradually 
become  visible,  to  die  away  in  their  turn,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  third 
scheme  of  structure. 

^^ These  ^dissolving  views ^  of  the  geology  of  the  aiguilles  have  often 
thrown  me  into  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  give  any  account  of  their 
formation;  but  just  in  proportion  as  I  became  aware  of  the  infinite 
complexity  of  their  framework,  the  one  great  fact  rose  into  more  promi- 
nent and  wonderful  relief, — ^that  through  this  inextricable  complexity 
there  was  always  manifested  9ome  authoritative  principle.  It  mattered 
not  at  what  hour  of  the  day  the  aiguilles  were  examined,  at  that  hour 
thej  had  a  system  of  structure  belonging  to  the  moment.  No  con- 
fusion nor  anarchy  ever  appeared  amidst  their  strength,  but  an  ineffable 
order,  only  the  more  perfect  because  incomprehensible.  They  differed 
from  lower  mountains,  not  merely  in  being  more  compact,  but  in  being 
more  disciplined. 

^'For,  observe,  the  lines  which  cause  these  fiar-away  effects  of 
shadow,  are  not,  as  often  in  less  noble  rocks,  caused  by  real  cracks 
through  the  body  of  the  mountain;  for,  were  this  so,  it  would  follow, 
from   what   has  just  been   stated,   that  these   aiguilles   were   cracked 

1  [See  above,  p.  237,  and  Plata  32.] 
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through  and  through  m  eyery  direction,  and  ther^re  actually  weaker, 
instead  of  itronger,  than  other  rocks.  But  the  appearance  of  fracture 
is  entirely  ezteraal,  and  the  sympathy  or  parallelism  of  the  lines  indi- 
cates,  not  an  actual  splitting  through  the  rock,  but  a  mere  disposition 
in  the  rock  to  split  humoniously  wben  it  is  compelled  to  do  so.  Thus, 
in  the  shell-like  fractures  on  the  flank  of  the  Aiguille  Blaiti^  the  rock 
is  not  actually  divided,  as  it  appears  to  be,  into  successive  hollow 
plates.  Gio  up  close  to  the  inner  angle  between  one  bed  of  rock  and 
the  next,  and  the  whole  mass  will  be  found  as  firmly  united  as  a  piece 
of  glass.  There  is  absolutely  no  crack  betwem  the  beds, — no,  not  so 
much  as  would  allow  the  blade  of  a  penknife  to  enter  for  a  quarter  of 
an  inch;*  but  such  a  subtie  disposition  to  symmetry  of  fivu±ure  in 
the  heart  of  the  solid  rock,  that  tne  next  thunderbolt  which  strikes  on 
that  edge  of  it  will  tend  away  a  shelKshaped  fragment  or  series  of 
fragments;  and  will  either  break  it  so  as  to  continue  the  line  of  one 
of  the  existing  sides,  or  in  some  other  Ene  parallel  to  that.  And  yet 
this  resolvedness  to  break  into  shell-shaped  fra^ents  running  north 
and  south  is  only  characteristic  of  the  rock  at  this  spot,  and  at  certain 
other  spots  where  similar  circumstances  have  brought  out  this  peculiar 
humour.  Forty  yards  f&rther  on  it  will  be  equally  determined  to 
break  in  another  direction,  and  nothing  will  persuaae  it  to  the  con- 
trary. Forty  yards  farther  it  will  change  its  mind  again,  and  face  its 
beds  round  to  another  quarter  of  the  compass ;  and  y^  all  these  alter- 
nating caprices  are  each  parts  of  one  mighty  continuous  cajnice,  which 
is  only  masked  for  a  time ;  as  threads  of  one  colour  are  in  a  patterned 
stufi^  by  threads  of  another;  and  thus  from  a  distance,  precisely  the 
same  deavage    is  seen  repeated  again  and   again  in  difierent  places, 

*  The  following  extract  from  my  diary  ^  refers  to  the  only  instance  hi 
which  I  remember  any  appearance  of  a  spring,  or  welling  of  water  through 
inner  fissures,  in  the  aiguilles. 

"20th  August — Ascended  the  moraine  till  I  reached  the  base  of 
Blaiti^re;  the  upper  part  of  the  moraine  excessively  loose  and  edgy; 
covered  with  fresh  snow;  the  rocks  were  wreathed  in  mist,  and  a  light 
sleet,  composed  of  small  grains  of  kneaded  snow,  kept  beating  in  my  face ; 
it  was  bitter  cold  too,  though  the  thermometer  was  at  43*",  but  the  wind 
was  like  that  of  an  English  December  thaw.  I  got  to  the  base  of  the 
aiguille,  however,  one  of  the  most  grand  and  sweeping  bits  of  granite  I 
have  ever  seen;  a  small  gurgling  streamlet,  escaping  from  a  fissure  not 
wide  enough  to  let  in  my  hand,  made  a  strange  hoUow  ringing  in  the 
compact  rock,  and  came  welling  out  over  its  ledges  with  the  sound,  and 
successive  wave,  of  water  out  of  a  narrow-necked  bottle,  covering  the  rode 
with  ice  (which  must  have  been  frosen  there  last  night)  two  inches  thick. 
I  levelled  the  Breven  top,  and  fi>und  it  a  little  beneath  me;  the  Charmoa 
glader  on  the  left,  sank  from  the  moraine  in  broken  fragments  of  nAri, 
and  swept  back  under  the  dark  walls  of  the  Ch«rmos,  lost  in  cloud." 

[At  ChaiDOuni,  in  1849.] 
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forming  a  systematic  structure;  while  other  groups  of  cleavages  will 
become  visible  in  their  turn,  eitiier  as  we  change  our  place  of  observa- 
tion, or  as  the  sunlight  changes  the  direction  of  its  falL^ 

5.  One  part  of  these  rocks,  I  think,  no  geologist  interested  in  this 
subject  should  pass  without  examination;  viz.,  the  Tittle  spur  of  Blaiti^i*e 
drawn  in  Plate  29,  Fig.  8.  It  is  seen,  as  there  shown,  from  the  moraine 
of  the  Charmoz  glacier,  its  summit  bearing  s.  40^  w. ;  and  its  cleavage 
beds  leaning  to  uie  left  or  s.£.,  against  the  Aiguille  Blaiti^.  If,  how- 
ever, we  go  down  to  the  exlxemity  of  the  rocks  themselves,  on  the 
right,  we  shall  find  that  all  those  thick  beams  of  rock  are  actually  Mwn 
into  vertical  timbers  by  another  cleavage,  sometimes  so  fine  as  to  look 
almost  slaty,  directed  straight  s.e.,  against  the  aiguille,  as  if,  continued, 
it  would  saw  it  through  and  through;  finally,  cross  the  spur  and  go 
down  to  the  glacier  below,  between  it  and  the  Aiguille  du  Plan,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  spur  will  be  found  presenting  the  most  splendid  mossy 
surfaces,  through  which  the  time  gneissitir  cleavage  is  faintly  traceable, 
dipping  ai  right  angles  to  the  beds  in  Fig.  8,  or  under  the  Aiguille 
Blaitiere,  thus  concurring  with  the  beds  of  La  Cdte. 

I  forgot  to  note  that  the  view  of  this  Aiguille  Blaiti^,  given  in 
Plate  81,^  was  taken  from  the  station  marked  q  in  the  reference  figure, 
p.  204 ;  and  the  sketch  of  the  Aiguille  du  Plan  at  p.  288,  from  the 
station  marked  r  in  tiiie  same  figure,  a  highly  interesting  point  of 
observation  in  many  respects;  while  the  coui'se  of  transition  from  the 
protogine  into  gneiss  presents  more  remarkable  phenomena  on  the 
descents  from  tmt  point  r  to  the  Tapia  t,  than  at  any  other  easily 
accessible  spot.^ 

Various  interesting  descriptions  of  granite  cleavase  will  be  found  in 
De  Saussure,  chiefly  m  his  accounts  of  the  GrimseT  and  St.  Grothard. 
The  following  summary  of  his  observations  on  their  positions  of  beds 
(§  1774),  may  serve  to  show  the  reader  how  long  I  should  have  detained 
him  if  I  haa  endeavoured  to  give  a  description  of  all  the  attendant 
phenomena : — **  II  est  aussi  bien  curieux  de  voir  ces  gneiss,  et  ces  granits 
vein&,  en  couches  verticales  k  Guttannen;  mdlanffe»  d^horizontales  et 
de  verticales  au  Lauteraar;  toutes  verticales  au  Grimsel  et  au  Grri^; 
toutes  horizontales  dans  le  Val  Formazza,  et  enfin  pour  la  troisi^me  fois 
verticales  k  la  sortie  des  Alpes  k  Pentr^  du  Lac  Majeur.^ 

'  rin  all  previous  editions  this  reference  bas  been  erroneously  given  as  ''Plate 
39."] 

'  [See  above^  p.  2M.} 
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1.  Ik  the  Preface  to  the  third  volume  I  alluded  to  the  conviction  daily 
gaining  ground  upon  me,  of  the  need  of  a  more  accurately  logicfu 
eiducation  of  our  youth.^  Truly  among  the  most  pitiable  and  practi- 
cally hurtful  weaknesses  of  the  modem  English  mind,  its  usual  inability 
to  grasp  the  connection  between  any  two  ideas  which  have  elemoits 
of  opposition  in  them,  as  well  as  of  connection,  is  perhaps  the  chief. 
It  is  shown  with  singular  fatality  in  the  vague  efforts  made  by  our 
divines  to  meet  the  objections  raised  by  free-thinkers,  bearing  on  the 
nature  and  origin  of  evil;  but  tiiere  is  hardly  a  sentence  written  on 
any  matter  requiring  careful  analysis,  by  writers  who  have  not  yet 
begun  to  perceive  the  influence  of  their  own  vanity  (and  there  are  too 
many  such  among  divines),  which  will  not  involve  some  half-lamentable, 
half-ludicrous,  logical  flaw, — such  flaws  being  the  invariable  conseauence 
of  a  man's  stndning  to  say  anything  in  a  learned  instead  of  an  intelligible 
manner. 

Take  a  sentence,  for  example,  from  J.  A.  James's  Anxious  Inquirer:^ 
— ^^It  is  a  great  principle  that  subjective  religion^  or  in  other  words, 
religion  in  us^  is  produced  and  sustained  by  &ing  the  mind  on  oijec* 
tive  religion^  or  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God."" 

Cut  entirely  out  the  words  I  have  put  in  italics,  and  the  sentence 
has  a  meaning  (though  not  by  any  means  an  important  one).  But  by 
its  verbosities  it  is  extended  into  pure  nonsense ;  for  ^*  facts  ^  are  neither 
^^ objective^  nor  *^ subjective ^ *  religion;  they  are  not  religion  at  all. 
The  belief  of  them,  attended  with  certain  feelings,  is  religion;  and  it 
must  always  be  religion  ^'  in  us,^  for  in  whom  else  i^ould  it  be  ?  (unless 
in  angek ;  which  would  not  make  it  less  *'  subjective.'')    It  is  just  as 

*  If  these  two  unlacky  words  get  much  more  hold  in  the  language,  we 
shall  soon  have  our  philosophers  refusing  to  call  their  dinner  ^'dinner," 
but  speaking  of  it  always  as  their  ''objective  appetite."  ' 

1  [See  Vol.  V.  p.  9 ;  and  oompare  Appendix  7  in  SUmet  qf  Vemee,  roL  ilL  (Vol.  XI. 
p.  268).] 

'  [The  Arunous  Inouirer  after  Salvatiany  1834,  p.  91 ;  often  reprinted  and  trans- 
lated ;  by  John  Angell  James  (1786-1869),  for  many  years  Independent  minister  of 
Carr  Lane's  Chapel,  Birmingbam.] 

»  [Compare  VoL  V.  p.  201  n.] 
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rational  to  call  doctrines  ^^  objective  rdigion,^  as  to  call  entreaties 
^^ objective  compassion^;  and  the  only  &ct  of  any  notability  dedudble 
from  the  sentence  is,  that  the  writer  desired  earnestly  to  say  scnne- 
thing  profound^  and  had  nothing  profound  to  say. 

S.  To  the  same  defect  of  mtellect  most,  in  diarity,  be  attributed 
many  of  the  wretched  cases  of  special  pleading  which  we  continually 
hear  from  the  pulpit.  In  the  year  18iS8,  I  heard  in  Edinburgh  a 
sermon  from  a  leading  and  excellent  Presbyterian  clergyman,  on  a 
subject  generally  grateful  to  Protestant  audiences,  namely,  the  im- 
propriety and  wickraness  of  Fasting.^  The  preacher  entirely  denied  that 
there  was  any  authority  for  fasting  in  the  New  Testament;  declared 
that  there  were  many  feasts  appointed,  but  no  &sts;  insisted  with 
great  energy  on  the  words  ^'foroidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to 
abstain  from  meats,^  etc.,  as  descriptive  of  Romanism,  and  never  once^ 
throughout  a  lon^  sermon,  ventured  so  much  as  a  single  syllable  that 
might  recall  to  his  audienoe^s  recollection  the  existence  of  such  texts 
as  Matthew  iv.  2  and  vi.  16,  or  Mark  ix.  S9.  I  have  heard  many 
sermons  from  Roman  Catholic  priests,  but  I  never  yet  heard,  in  the 
strongest  holds  of  Romanism,  any  so  monstrous  an  instance  of  special 
pleading;  in  fact,  it  never  could  have  occurred  in  a  sermon  by  any 
respectable  Roman  Catholic  divine;  for  the  Romanists  are  trained  to 
argument  from  their  youth,  and  are  always  to  some  extent  plausible. 

8.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine,  in  such  cases,  how  far 
the  preacher,  having  conscientiously  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject 
by  foregoing  thought,  and  honestly  desiring  to  impress  his  conclusion 
on  his  congregation,  may  think  his  object  will  be  best,  and  even  justifi- 
ably attained  by  insisting  on  all  that  is  in  favour  of  his  position,  and 
trusting  to  the  weak  heads  of  his  hearers  not  to  find  out  the  arguments 
for  the  contrary ;  fearing  that  if  he  stated,  in  any  proportionate  measure, 
the  considerations  on  the  other  side,  he  might  not  be  able,  in  the  time 
allotted  to  him,  to  brin^  out  his  conclusion  fairly.  This,  though  I 
hold  it  an  entirely  false  view,  is  nevertheless  a  comprehensible  and  par- 
donable one,  especially  in  a  man  familiar  with  the  reasoning  capacities 
of  the  public ;  though  those  capacities  themselves  owe  half  their  short- 
comings to  being  so  unworthily  treated.  But,  on  the  whole,  and  look- 
ing broadly  at  the  way  the  speakers  and  teachers  of  the  nation  set 
about  their  business,  there  is  an  almost  fathomless  failure  in  the  results, 
owing  to  the  general  admission  of  special  pleading  m  em  art  io  be  taught 
to  youth.  The  main  thing  which  we  ought  to  teach  our  youth  is  to 
see  something, — all  that  the  eyes  which  God  has  given  them  are  capable 
of  seeinff.  The  sum  of  what  we  do  teach  them  is  to  say  something.  As 
far  as  I  have  experience  of  instruction,  no  man  ever  dreams  of  teach- 
ing a  boy  to  get  to  the  root  of  a  matter;  to  think  it  out;  to  get 
qmt  of  passion  and  desire  in  the  process  of  thinking;  or  to  fear  no 

^  [The  preacher  wag  T>r.  Guthrie,  for  whom  see  Vol.  XII.  pp.  xxx.-xxxi. ;  Raskin 
made  in  his  diary^  at  Edinburgh^  Novemher  28,  the  notes  which  he  here  uses.] 
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face  of  man  in  plainly  asserting  the  aaoertained  result.  But  to  9ay  any- 
thing in  a  glib  and  graceful  manner, — ^to  give  an  epigrammatic  turn  to 
nothing, — ^to  quench  the  dim  perceptions  of  a  feeble  adversary,  and  parry 
cunningly  the  home  thrusts  of  a  strong  one, — to  invent  bmnknesses  in 
speech  for  breathing  time,  and  slipperinesses  in  speech  for  hiding  time, — 
to  polish  malice  to  the  deadliest  edge,  shape  profession  to  the  seemliest 
shadow,  and  mask  self-interest  under  the  fairest  pretext, — all  these  skills 
we  teach  definitely,  as  the  main  arts  of  business  and  life.  There  is  a 
strange  significance  in  the  admission  of  Aristotle^s  Rhetoric^  at  our  uni- 
versities as  a  class-book.  Cheating  at  cards  is  a  base  profession  enough, 
but  truly  it  would  be  wiser  to  print  a  code  of  gambler^s  legerdemain,  and 
give  thai  for  a  class-book,  than  to  make  the  l^erdemain  of  human  speech, 
and  the  clever  shuffling  of  the  black  spots  in  the  human  heart,  the  first 
study  of  our  politic  youth.  Again,  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  though 
oontaininflf  some  shrewd  talk,  interesting  for  an  old  reader,  are  yet  so 
absurdly  illogical  and  sophistical,  that  if  a  young  man  has  once  read  them 
with  any  faith,  it  must  take  years  before  he  recovers  from  the  induced 
confusions  of  thought  and  &lse  habits  of  argument.  If  there  were  the 
slightest  dexterity  or  ingenuity  in  maintaining  the  teAse  theory,  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  retaining  the  Ethics  as  a  school-book,  provided 
only  the  tutor  were  careful  to  point  out,  on  first  opening  it,  that  the 
Christian  virtues, — namely,  to  love  with  all  the  heart,  soul,  and  strength ; 
to  fight,  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air;  and  to  do  witii  mighi  whsX" 
soever  the  hand  findeth  to  do, — could  not  in  anywise  be  defined  as  **  habits 
of  choice  in  moderation.'*'^  But  the  Aristotelian  quibbles  are  so  shal- 
low, that  I  look  upon  the  retention  of  the  book  as  a  confession  by  our 
universities  that  they  consider  practice  in  shallow  quibbling  one  of  the 
essential  disciplines  of  youth.  1  ake,  for  instance,  the  distinction  made  be- 
tween ^^  Envy  ^  and  ^^R^oicin^  at  EviP  (^61^09  and  ^^;]^ai/>e«a«/a),  in  the 
second  book  of  the  EthicSj  viz.  that  envy  is  grieved  when  any  one  meets 
with  good-fortune ;  but  ^^  the  rejoicer  at  evil  so  far  misses  of  grieving,  as 
even  to  rejoice^  (the  distinction  between  the  good  and  m2,  as  subjects  of 
the  emotion,  being  thus  omitted,  and  merely  the  verbal  opposition  of 
grief  and  joy  caught  at);  and  conceive  the  result,  in  the  minds  of  most 
youths,  of  being  forced  to  take  tricks  of  words  such  as  this  (and  there  are 
too  many  of  them  in  even  the  best  Greek  writers)  for  subjects  of  daily 
study  and  admiration ;  the  theory  of  the  Ethics  being,  besides,  so  hope- 
lessly untenable,'  that  even  quibbling  will  not  always  hce  it  out, — ^nay, 
will  not  help  it  in  exactly  the  first  and  most  important  example  of  virtue 

1  [For  Raskin's  'detestation"  of  this  book,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  xxxv.^  and  for  his 
opinion  of  Aristotle  generally,  ibid,,  p.  419.1 

*  [The  references  here  are  to  Luke  z.  27 ;  1  Corinthians  iz.  26 ;  Eoolesiastes  ix. 
10 ;  EtMcs,  ii.  5,  15  (^{ct  vpoaifitruc^  h  /uff&njTi) ;  ii.  7^  15  (d  d*  irtxcupiKOKos  roffoOrow  AX<£rei 
Tov  \vT€tff0at  &ffrt  Kol  xol/ieii');  iii.  11,  7  (^  rlrevxt  ^  i  roioOrof  dMnuarof  8t&  rh  nil  rdmi 
ylnffBai).] 

*  [See,  for  another  reference  to  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  mean,  VoL  V. 
p.d85n.] 
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which  Aristotle  has  to  give,  and  the  very  one  wliich  we  might  have 
thought  his  theory  would  have  fitted  most  neatly ;  for  defining  ^^  temper- 
ance'" as  a  mean,  and  intemperance  as  one  relative  extreme,  not  being 
able  to  find  an  opposite  extreme,  he  escapes  with  the  apology  that  the 
kind  of  person  who  sins  in  the  other  extreme  *^has  no  precise  name; 
because,  on  the  whole,  he  does  not  exist !  ^ 

4.  I  know  well  ihe  common  censure  b^  which  objections  to  such 
futilities  of  so-called  education  are  met,  bv  the  men  who  have  been  ruined 
by  them, — the  common  plea  that  anythug  does  to  **  exercise  the  mind 
upon.**^  It  is  an  utterly  false  one.  The  human  soul,  in  youth,  is  no^  a 
machine  of  which  you  can  polish  the  cogs  with  any  kelp  or  brickdust  near 
at  hand ;  and,  having  got  it  into  workine  order,  and  good,  empty,  and 
oiled  serviceableness,  start  your  immortal  locomotive,  at  twenty-five  years 
old  or  thirty,  express  from  the  Strait  Gate,  on  the  Narrow  Road.^  The 
whole  period  of  youth  is  one  essentially  of  formation,  edification,  instruc- 
tion; I  use  the  words  with  their  weight  in  them;  intaking  of  stores, 
establishment  in  vital  habits,  hopes,  and  faiths.  There  is  not  an  hour  of 
it  but  is  trembling  with  destinies, — ^not  a  moment  of  which,  once  post,  the 
appointed  work  can  ever  be  done  again,  or  the  neglected  blow  struck  on 
the  cold  iron.  Take  your  vase  of  Venice  glass  out  of  the  furnace,  and 
strew  chaff  over  it  in  its  transparent  heat,  and  recover  thai  to  its  clearness 
and  rubied  glory  when  the  north  wind  has  blown  upon  it ;  but  do  not 
think  to  strew  chaff  over  the  child  fresh  from  God's  presence,  and  to  bring 
the  heavenly  colours  back  to  him — at  least  in  this  world. 

^  [Matihew  rii.  13, 14] 
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[Added  in  this  EditiMi] 
IV 

PREFACE   TO   "COELI   ENARRANT*" 

(1885) 


The  studies  of  the  nature  and  fonn  of  clouds^  reprinted  in  the  following 
pages  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Modem  Painters,  will  be  in  this 
series  third  in  order^  as  they  are  in  those  volumes,  of  the  treatises  on 
natural  history  which  were  there  made  the  foundation  of  judgment  in 
landscape  art.  But  the  essay  on  trees  will  require  more  careful  annotation 
than  I  have  at  present  time  for,  and  I  am  also  desirous  of  placing  these 
cloud  studies  quickly  in  the  hands  of  any  one  who  may  have  been  inte- 
rested in  my  account  of  recent  storms.^ 

I  find  nothing  to  alter,*  and  little  to  explain,  in  the  following  portions 
of  my  former  work,  in  which  such  passages  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  para- 
graphs of  the  opening  chapter — usually  thought  of  by  the  public  merely 
as  word-painting,  but  which  are  in  reality  accurately  abstracted,  and  finally 
concentrated,  expressions  of  the  general  laws  of  natural  phenomena, t- 


*  Sometimes  a  now  useless  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  book  is  omitted, 
or  one  necessary  to  conneet  the  sentence  broken  by  such  omission ;  otherwise  I  do 
not  retouch  the  original  text 

t  Thus  the  sentence  at  page  13,'  "  murmuring  only  when  the  winds  raise  them, 
or  rocks  divide,"  does  not  describe,  or  word-paint,  the  sound  of  waters,  but  (with 
onl^  the  admitted  art  of  a  carefully  reiterated  **t^)  sums  the  general  causes  of  it; 
while,  again,  the  immediately  foliowiag  one,  defining  the  limitations  of  sea  and 
river,  "  restrained  by  establiBhed  shores,  and  guided  through  unchanging  channels," 
attempts  no  word-painting  either  of  coast  or  burnside ;  but  states,  with  only  such 
ornament  of  its  simplicity  as  could  be  fot  of  the  doubled  '^t"  and  doubled  '^ch/^ 
the  &ct  of  the  stability  of  existing  rock  structure  which  I  was,  at  that  time,  alone 
among  geologists  in  asserting. 

^  [Being  '^  Studies  of  Cloud  Form  and  its  Visible  Causes,  selected  from  Modem 
Painters"  For  Bibliographical  Note,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  Ldii.  The  chapters  reprinted 
in  Part  I.  (the  only  one  issued)  were  ch.  vi.  in  the  present  volume,  and  ch.  L  of 
Part  VII.  in  the  next  volume.] 

>  [The  atorm-Ooud  ^  the  Nineteenth  Oenturv:  Two  Lectures  delwered  at  the  London 
InstitutUm,  February  4  and  11, 18S4,  reprinted  m  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.] 

*  [ue,,  of  CfoeU  Enarmnt ;  p.  112,  above.] 
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indeed  among  the  best  I  have  ever  written,  and  in  their  way,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  express  mj  conviction,  unlikely  to  be  surpassed  bv  any  other 
author.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  advise  the  student  of  these  now 
isolated  chapters  not  to  interpret  any  of  their  expressions  of  awe  or  wonder 
as  meaning  to  attribute  any  supernatural,  or  in  any  special  sense  miraculous, 
character  to  the  phenomena  described,  other  than  that  of  their  adaptation 
to  human  feeling  or  need.  I  did  not  in  the  least  mean  to  inrinuate, 
because  it  was  not  easy  to  explain  the  buoyancy  of  clouds,  that  they  were 
supported  in  the  air  as  St.  Francis  in  his  ecstasy;  or  because  the  forms  of 
a  thundercloud  were  terrific,  that  they  were  less  natural  than  those  of  a 
diamond;  but  in  all  the  forms  and  actions  of  non-sentient  things,  I  re- 
cognized, (as  more  at  length  explained  in  the  conclusion  of  my  essay  on 
the  plague  cloud)  constant  miracle,  and  according  to  the  need  and  deserv- 
ing of  man,  more  or  less  constantly  manifest  Deity.  Time,  and  times, 
have  since  passed  over  my  head,  and  have  taught  me  to  hope  for  more 
than  this; — nay,  perhaps  so  much  more  as  that  in  English  cities,  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  in  His  name^  such  vision  as  that  recorded  by 
the  sea-king  Dandolo*  might  again  be  seen,  when  he  was  commanded 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  city  he  should  build  a  church,  ''in  the  place 
above  which  he  should  see  a  red  cloud  rest." 

J.    RUSKIN. 

OzTOBD,  NovenUter  Sth,  1884. 

♦  m.  Mark's.* 


1  [i.e.,  8t.  Marias  Beti,  §  78,  where  the  legend  is  quoted.] 
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